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BOYLE  (RICHARD)  [/Sj,;d!^ir>i<;uhhe4  by  the  title  of  the  great 
earl  of  Corke,  was  trie  youi:^it  Ton  of  Mr.  Roger  Boyle  of 
Herefordihire,  by  Joan,,  dai.  r  of  ^o^ert  Naylor  of  Canter- 
bury, and  born  in  the  city  of  Canterbury  1566,  He  was  in- 
truded in  grammar  learning  by  a  clergyman  of  Kent ;  and  after 
having  been  a  icholar  in  Bennet  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  remarkable  for  early  riling,  indefatigable  itudy,  and  great 
temperance,  became  (Indent  in  the  Middle  Temple  [B].  He 
loll  his  father  when  he  was  but  ten  years  old,  and  his  mother 
at  the  expiration  of  other  ten  years  ;  and  being  unable  to  fup- 
port  himfelf  in  the  profecution  of  his  {Indies,  he  entered  inuo- 
the  fervice  of  fir  Richard  Manwood,  chief  baron  of  the  ex- 
chequer, as  one  of  his  clerks;  but  perceiving  that  this  employ- 
ment would  not  raife  a  fortune,  he  refolved  to  travel,  and  landed 
at  Dublin  in  June  1588,  with  fewer  pounds  in  his  pocket  than 
he  afterwards  acquired  thousands  a-year  [c].  He  was  then  about 
t-vo-a  id-twenty,  had  a  graceful  perfon,  and  all  the  accomplifh- 
mer.is  for  a  young  man  to^Otceed  in  a  country  which  was  a 
fcene  of  fo  much  action.  Accordingly  he  made  himfelf  very 

[A]   Earl   of  Coike's  True   Re_mem-         [c]    Bitfgeli's  Memoirs  of- the  Bcyles, 
trances.  p.  4. 

[3j     Ibid. 
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ufeful  to  fonie  of  the  principal  perfons  employed  in  the  govern- 
ment,  by  penning  for  them  memorials,  cafes,  and  anfwers ;  and 
thereby  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
flate  of  public  affairs,  of  which  he  knew  well  how  to  avail  him- 
felf[Dj.  In  1505  he  married  at  Limeric,  Joan,  the  daughter 
and  coheirefs  of  William  Anfley  of  Pulborough,  in  Suflex,  efq. 
who  had  fallen  in  love  with  him.  This  lady  died  1599,  in  la- 
bour of  her  firft  child  (who  was  born  a  dead  fon)  leaving  her 
hufband  an  eftate  of  500!.  a  year  in  lands,  which  was  the  be- 
ginning of  his  fortunes.  Some  time  after,  fir  Henry  Wallop  of 
Nares,  fir  Robert  Gardiner,  chief  juftice  of  the  king's  bench,  fir 
Robert  Dillam,  chief  juftice  of  the  common  pleas,  and  fir  Richard 
Bingham,  chief  commiflioner  of  Connaught,  envious  at  certain 
purchafes  he  had  made  in  the  province,  reprefented  to  queen 
Elizabeth  that  he  was  in  the  pay  of  the  king  of  Spain  (who  had 
at  that  time  fome  thoughts  of  invading  Ireland ;  by  whom  he 
had  been  furnifhed  with  money  to  buy  feveral  large  eilates  ;  and 
that  he  was  ftrongly  fufpetted  to  be  a  roman  catholic  in  his 
heart,  with  many  other  malicious  fuggeftions  equally  groundlefs. 
Mr.  Boyle,  having  private  notice  of  this,  determined  to  come 
over  to  England  to  juftify  himfelf  :  but  before  he  could  take  (hip- 
ping, the  general  rebellion  in.'  Mujifter  broke  out ;  all  his  lands 
were  wailed,  fo  that "fce  liad  no-i,  one  rc^ny  of  certain  revenue 
lett.  In  this  diilrefs  lie  betook  hknfelf  to  his  former  chamber  in 
the  Middle  Temple,  intending  tc> 'renew  his  ftudies  in  the  lav/ 
till  the  rebellion  mould  be  fup.prefled.  When  the  earl  of  Eli  ex 
was  nominated  lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Boyle  being  recom- 
mended to  him  by  Mr.  Anthony'Bacon,  xvas  received  by  his 
lordfhip  very  graciouily  j  and  fir  Henry  Wallop,  treafurer  of 
Ireland,  knowing  that  Mr.  Boyle  had  in  his  cuftody  feveral  papers • 
which  could  detect  his  roguilh  manner  of  palling  his  accounts, 
refolved  utterly  to  deprefe  him,  and  for  that  end  renewed  his 
former  complaints  againit  him  to  the  queen.  By  her  majefty's 
fpecial  directions,  Mr.  Boyle  was  fuddenly  taken  up,  and  com- 
mitted clofe  prifoner  to  the  Gatehoufe  :  all  his  papers  were 
ieized  and  fearched  •,  and  although  nothing  appeared  to  his  pre- 
judice, yet  his  confinement  lafted  till  two  months  after  his  new- 
patron  the  earl  of  Eflex  was  gone  to  Ireland.  At  length,  with 
much  difficulty,  he  obtained  the  favour  of  the  queen  to  be  pre- 
fent  at  his  examination ;  and  having  fully  anfwered  whatever 
was  alleged  againfl  him,  he  gave  a  Ihort  account  of  his  own  be- 
haviour fince  he  firfl  fettled  in  Ireland,  and  concluded  with  lay- 
ing open  to  the  queen  and  her  council  the  condu6l  of  his  chief 
enemy  fir  Henry  Wallop.  Upon  which  her  majefty  broke  out 

|"D]  Hiftorical  Reflections  by  R.  Vowil,  p.  191.    Budgell's  Memoirs  of  the  Boyles, 
p.  4.     True  Remembrances. 
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into  thefe  words  i  "  By  God's  death,  thefe  are  but  inventions 
againit  this  young  man,  and  all  his  fufferings  are  for  being  able  to 
do  us  fervice,  and  thefe  complaints  urged  to  foreftal  him  therein, 
But  we  find  him  to  be  a  man  fit  to  be  employed  by  ourfelves  ;  and 
we  will  employ  him  in  our  fervice  :  and  Wallop  and  his  adherents 
{hall  know  that  it  {hall  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  of  them  to 
wrong  him.  Neither  (hall  Wallop  be  our  treafurer  any  longer." 
She  gave  orders  not  only  for  Mr.  Boyle's  prefent  enlargement, 
but  alfo  for  paying  all  the  charges  and  fees  his  confinement  had 
brought  upon  him,  and  gave  him  her  hand  to  kifs  before  the  whole 
ailembly.  A  few  days  after,  the  queen  conitituted  him  clerk  of  the 
council  of  Munfter,  and  recommended  him  to  fir  George  Carew, 
afterwards  earl  of  Totnefs,  then  lord  prefident  of  Munfter,  who 
became  his  conftant  friend  ;  and  very  foon  after  he  was  made 
juftice  of  the  peace  and  of  the  quorum,  throughout  all  the  pro- 
vince. He  attended  in  that  capacity  the  lord  prefident  in  all  his 
employments,  and  was  fent  by  his  lordfhip  to  the  queen,  with 
the  news  of  the  victory  gained  in  December  1601,  near  Kinfales 
over  the  Irifh  and  their  fpanifh  auxiliaries,  who  were  totally 
routed,  1200  being  flain  in  the  field,  and  800  wounded.  "  I 
made,"  fays  he,  "  a  fpeedy  expedition  to  the  court,  for  I  left 
my  lord  prefident  at  Shannon-cattle,  near  Cork,  on  the  Monday 
morning  about  two  of  the  clock  ;  and  the  next  day,  being  Tuef- 
day,  I  delivered  my  packet,  and  fupped  with  fir  Robert  Cecil, 
being  then  principal  fecretary  of  (late,  at  his  houfe  in  the  Strand; 
who,  after  fupper,  held  me  in  difcourfe  till  two  of  the  clock  in 
the  morning ;  and  by  feven  that  morning  called  upon  me  to 
attend  him  to  the  court,  where  he  prefented  me  to  her  majefty 
in  her  bedchamber." 

Upon  his  return  to  Ireland,  he  aflifted  at  the  fiege  of  Beer- 
haven-callle,  which  was  taken  by  ftorm,  and  the  garrifon  put 
to  the  fword.  After  the  reduction  of  the  weftern  part  of  the 
province,  the  lord  prefident  fent  Mr.  Boyle  again  to  England, 
to  procure  the  queen's  leave  for  his  return  ;  and  having  advifed 
him  to  purchafe  fir  Walter  Raleigh's  lands  in  Munfter,  he  gave 
him  a  letter  to  fir  Robert  Cecil  fecretary  of  ftate,  containing  a 
very  advantageous  account  of  Mr.  Boyle's  abilities,  and  of  the 
fervices  he  had  done  his  country;  in  confideration  of  which,  he 
defired  the  fecretary  to  introduce  him  to  fir  Walter,  and  recom- 
mend him  as  a  proper  purchafer  for  his  lands  in  Ireland,  if  he 
was  difpofed  to  part  with  them.  He  wrote  at  the  fame  time  to 
fir  Walter  himfelf,  advifing  him  to  fell  Mr.  Boyle  all  his  lands 
in  Ireland,  then  untenanted  and  of  no  value  to  him,  having,  to 
his  lordfhip's  knowledge,  never  yielded  him  any  benefit,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  flood  him  in  2ocl.  yearly  for  the  fupport  of  his 
titles.  At  a  meeting  between  fir  Robert  Cecil,  fir  Walter  Ra- 
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leigh,  and  'Mr.  Boyle,  the  purchafe  was  concliu^  'Dy  tjie  me~ 
diation;of  the  former  [E]. 

In  1602,  Mr.  Boyle,  by  advice  of  his  friend  fir  George  Carew, 
made  his  addreffes'  to  Airs.  Catherine  Fenton,  Daughter  of  fir 
George  Fen  ton,  whom  he  married  on  the  25th  of  Juty  '603,  her 
father  being  at  that  time  principal  fecretary  of  fja*e-  '  I  "ever- 
demanded/7  fays  he,  "  any  marriage  portion  w1"1  "er>  neither 
promife  of  any,  it  not  being  in  my  confideratic*113  »  Yet  ner  ™« 
ther}  after  my  marriage,  gave  me  one  thoufand  jpounds  in  gold 
with  her.  But  that  gift  of  his  daughter  to  me,  I  r°^  ever  thank 
fully  acknowledge  as  the  crown  of  all  my  bleiTmg5  '•>  *or  ms  was- 

a  mod  religious*  virtuous,  loving,  and  obedient  w"e  to  me  a» 

.  "  r  i    ii'i  3        " 

the  days  of  her  life,  and  the  mother  of  all  my  hopeiul  children. 

j  »    "  /*      1  j     *      1      1  • 

He  received  on  his  wedding  day  the  honour  Oi  ^nign 
from  his  friend  fir  George  Carew,  now  promP*6^  to^be  lord- 
deputy  of  Ireland  :  March  12,  1606,  he  was  fwo:rn  a  P*"7  conn- 
fellor  to  king  James,  for  the  province  of  Munfler'^eb.  15,  1612, 
he  was  fworn  a  privy  counfellor  of  Hate  of  the  kingdom  o*  Ire- 
land :  Sept.  29,  3616,  he  was  created  lord  Boyle,-  baron  of  Youg- 
fcali  :  Oft.  16,  1620,  vifcount  of  Dungarvon,  a:ncl  earl  of  Cork- 


Lord  Falkland,  the  lord-deputy,  having  reprefented  h\s  fervices 
in  a  juft  light  to  king  Charles  i.  his  majetty  fer*  nis  excellency 
a  letter,  dated  Nov.  ?o,  1627,  direfting  hirc1  to  confer  the. 

'  *J        *  I   '  f  \        f  '        ' 

honours  of  baron  and  vifcount  upon  the  earl'a  ie  urviving 

fon  Lewis,  though  he  was  then  only  eight  year,3  °^"- 

O£h  20,  1629,  on  the  departure  of  Iord-depvlt7  Falkland,  the 
earl  of  Cork,  in  conjunction  with  lord  Loftu??  wa9  appointed 
one  of  the  lords  juftices  of  Ireland,  and  held  t«at  office  fcveral 
years.  Feb.  i6th  following,  the  earl  loft  his  eduntefs.  Nov.  9> 
i<5^i,  he  was  conftituted  lord  high  treafurer  of  Ireland,  and  had 

J"*T_* 

intereil  enough  to  get  that  high  office  made  l^reditary 
family.  -v^rthelefs  he  fuffered  many  mortffications  during 
the  adminiftration  of  Cr  Thomas  Wentworth,  a^erwards  earl  of 
Strafibrd,  who,  before  he  went  to  Ireland,  had  ccPceive^  a  jealoufy 
of  his  authority  and  intercft  in  that  kingdom,  anc^  determined  to 
bring  him  down  ,  imagining  that,  if  he  could  humble^the  great 
earl  of  Cork,  no  body  in  that  country  could  give  hin/  much 
trouble.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  ir1  Ireland  in  1641, 
the  earl  of  Cork,  as  foon  as  he  returned  from.  England  (where 
he  was  at  the  time  of  the  earl  of  Strafford's  trial  '»  immediately 
raifed  two  troops  of  horie,  which  he  put  under  tne  command  of 
his  fons  the  lord  vifcount  Kinelmeaky  and  t^  lord  Broghill, 

[E]   Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  eftate  con-  Boyle's  diligence,  tj?at  '*  w«   not  only 

fifted  of  twelve  thoufand  acres  in  the  coun-  well   tenanted,    buj  m  .tt: 

lies  of  Cork  and  Water  ford  (Cox's  Hift.  condition  of  any  e{*atc  '?.  *"' 

of  Ireland,  vol.  i.   p.  352.)  which  was  fo  Hifory  of  Zislaaj>  vo1'  H*  J 
siuch  improved  -in  a  few  yeats  by  Mr, 

main- 
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maintaining  them  and  400  foot  for  fomc  months  at  his  own 
charge.  In  the  battle  which  the  Englifh  gained  at  Lifcarrol, 
•Sept.  3,  1642,  four  of  his  fons  were  engaged,  and  the  eldelt 
was  (lain  in  the  field  f?].  The  carl  himfelf  died  about  a  year 
after,  on  the  I5th  of  September,  in  the  7Sth  year  of  his  age; 
having  fpent  the  lad,  as  he  did  the  firil  year -of  his  life,  in  the 
fupport  of  the  crown  of  England  again  11  irith  rebels,  and  in  the 
fervice  of  his  country.  Though  he  was  no  peer  of  England,  he 
was,  on  account  of  his  eminent  abilities  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  admitted  to  fit  in  the  houfe  of  lords  upon  the  woolpacks, 
lit  confiliarius.  When  Cromwell  faw  the  prodigious  improve- 
ments he  had  made,  which  he  little  expected  to  rind  in  Ireland, 
he  declared,  that  if  there  had  been  an  earl  of  Cork  in  every 
province,  it  would  have  been  hnpcffible  for  the  Iriih  to  have 
railed  a  rebellion  [G]. 

He  affected  not  places  and  titles  of  honour  until  he  was  well 
able  to  maintain  them,  for  he  was  in  the  37th  year  of  his  age 
when  knighted,  and  in  his  5'3th  when  made  a  baron.  He  made 
large  purchafes,  but  not  till  he  was  able  to  improve  them ;  and 
he  grew  rich  on  eftates  which  had  ruined  their  former  porTefibrs. 
He  increafed  his  wealth,  not  by  hoarding,  but  by  fpending  -,  for 
lie  built  and  wailed  feveral  towns  at  his  own  coft,  but  in  places 
fo  well  fituated,  they  were  foon  filled  with  inhabitants,  and 
quickly  repaid  the  money  he  had  laid  out  with  intereft,  which 
he  as  readily  laid  out  again.  Hence,  in  the  fpace  of  forty  years, 
he  acquired  to  himfelf  what  in  fome  countries  would  have  been 
efteemed  a  noble  principality  ;  and  as  they  came  to  years  of 
difcretion,  he  bellowed  ellates  upon  his  fons  [H],  and  married 
his  daughters  into  the  bed  families  of  that  country.  He  outlived 
moil  of  thofe  who  had  known  the  meannefs  of  his  beginning ; 
but  he  delighted  to  remember  it  himfelf,  arfd  even  took  pains  to 
preferve  the  memory  of  it  to  pofterity  in  the  motto  which  lie 
always  ufed,  and  which  he  caufed  to  be  placed  upon  his  tomb, 
viz.  a  God's  providence  is  my  inheritance  [i]." 

£F]  Cox'sHift.  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  p.  59.  can  give.    The  earl  had  the  fatisfaction  cf 

[c]    Borhfe's    Reduction    of    Ireland,  feeing  three  of  the  five  fons  who  furvived 

p.  209.    Introa.  to  the  lecond  vol.  of  the  him,  namely,  Richard,  Lewis  and  Roger, 

Hiftory  of  England.  made  peers  before  his  death.      Budcell. 

[H]  He  had  no  lefs  than  feven  fons  and  [i]  In  June  16:52,  he  committed  the 
eight  daughters  by  his  lady.  At  the  time  moil  memorable  circumstances  ot  his  life 
his  laft  child  Margaret  was  born,  he  was  to  writing,  under  the  title  of  "  True  Re- 
in the  64th  year.  Of  his  fons,  Richard  rcembrancesy"  which  are  publifhed  in  Dr. 
ths  fecond  Ion  fucceeded  in  the  earldom  of  Birch's  "  Life  of  the  hon.  Mr.  Robert 
Cork  ;  Lewis  was  created  baron  of  Bandon  Boyle  :"  in  thele  he  remarks,  that  though 
and  vifcount  Kinelmeaky;  Roger  was  he  railed  fuch  a  fortune  as  left  him  no 
baron  of  Brcghill  and  earl  of  Orre.y,  and  room  to  envy  ar.y  of  his  neighbours,  yet 
Fra  icis  was  lord  Shannon.  Robert,'  his  he  did  it  without  care  or  burden  to  his 
feventh  and  younrreft,  ret  ufed  a  peerage,  coufcience. 
bin  acquired,  "a  greater  name  than  king; 
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BOYLE  (ROGER)  [K],  earl  of  Orrery,  fifth  foil  of  Richard 
earl  of  Cork,  was  born  in  April  1621,  and  created  baron  Broghill 
in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  when  but  feven  years  old.  He  was 
educated  at  the  college  of  Dublin,  and  about  the  year  1636,  fent 
with  his  elder  brother  lord  Kincimeaky  to  make  the  tour  of  France 
and  Italy.  After  his  return  he  married  lady  Margaret  Howard, 
•fifter  to  the  e^rl  of  Suffolk  [L].  During  the  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
he  commar.c!  LG  a  troop  of  horfe  in  the  forces  raifed  by  his  fa- 
ther, and  on  .«;  j.'iy  occafions  gave  proofs  of  conduct  and  courage. 
After  the  ceffation  of  arms,  which  was  concluded  in  1643,  ^e 
c?i*ne  over  to  England,  and  fo  reprefented  to  the  king  the  irifh 
papifts,  that  his  majefty  was  convinced  they  never  meant  to  keep 
the  cefiatior0  and  therefore  fent  a  com  minion  to  lord  Inchiquin, 
prefident  of  Munfter,  to  profecute  the  rebels.  Lord  Broghill 
employed  his  i^tereit  in  that  county  to  afiift  him  in  this  fervice  \ 
and  when  the  government  of  Ireland  was  committed  to  the  par- 
liament, he  continued  to  rMerve  the  fame  conduct  till  the  king 
was  put  to  death.  That  event  Ihocked  him  fo  much,  that  he  im- 
mediately quitted  the  fervice  of  the  parliament ;  and,  looking 
upon  Ireland  and  hi?  eft  ate  there  as  utterly  loft,  embarked  for 
England,  and  reti-rned  to  his  /cv.t  at  Marflon  in  Somerfetfhire, 
v/here  he  lived  piivately  till  1649  [M].  In  this  retirement,  re~ 
flecYi^g  on  the  aiitrefb  of  his  country,  and  the  perfonal  injury 
he  furlere  '  vhilft  his  eftate  was  held  by  the  irifh  rebels,  he  re- 
foived,  under  pretence  of  going  to  the  Sp:iw  for  his  health,  to 
crof  -  rhe  fe?.s,  pj.d  apply  to  king  Charles  II.  for  a  commiliion  to 
raiie  forces  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  refi:re  his  m  ,  and  re- 

cover his  own  eftate  Ke  defired  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who 
had  an  interest  in  the  prevailing  party}  to  procure  a  licence  for 
him  to  go  to  the  r;.paw.  He  pretended  to  the  earl,  that  his  fole 
view  was  tlie  recovery  of  his  health ;  but,  to  fome  of  his  friends 
t)f  tlv-  rcyal  party,  in  whom  he  thought  he  coul  <  confide,  he 
difccvered  his  real  defign  ;  and  having  raifed  a  coi:i;derable  fum 
of  money,  came  to  London  to  profecute  his  voyage.  The  com- 
mittee of  (late,  who  (pared  no  money  to  get  proper  intelligence, 
Del  rig  foon  informed  of  his  whole  defign,  deterr  ined  to  proceed 
againil  him  with 'the  utmoft  feverity.  Cromwell,  at  that  time 
general  of  the  parliament's  forces,  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, was  no  llrarger  to  lord  Broghill's  merit-,  and  confider- 
ing  that  this  young  nobleman  might  br  of  great  ufe  to  him  in 
reducing  Ireland,  he  earneftly  entreated  the  committee,  that  he 
might  have  leave  to  talk  with  him,  and  endeavour  to  gain  him 
before  they  proceeded  to  extremities.  Having,  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, obtained  this  permiflion,  he  immediately  difpatched  a 

[K]   Earl    of   Cork's   True    Remem-     Orrery. 

[M]  Budgell's  Memoirs  ef  the  Boyles, 
Morricc's  Memoirs  of  ihc  earl  of    p.  41. 
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gentleman  to  lord  Broghill,  to  let  him  know  that  he  intended 
to  wait  upon  him.  Broghill  was  furprifed  at  this  meflage,  having 
never  had  the  lead  acquaintance  with  Cromwell,  and  therefore 
defired  the  gentleman  to  let  the  general  know  that  he  would 
wait  upon  his  excellency.  But  while  he  was  expecting  the  re- 
turn of  the  meffenger,  Cromwell  entered  the  room  ;  and,  after 
mutual  civilities,  told  him  in  few  words,  that  the  committee  of 
ftate  were  apprifed  of  his  defign  of  going  over,  and  applying 
to  Charles  Stuart  fcr  a  commiilion  to  raife  forces  in  Ireland  ; 
and  that  they  had  determined  to  make  an  example  of  him,  if  he 
had  not  diverted  them  from  that  refolution.  The  lord  Eroghiii 
interrupted  him,  and  affured  him  that  the  intelligence  which  the 
committee  had  received  was  falfe  ;  that  he  was  neither  in  a  capa- 
city, nor  had  any  inclination,  to  raife  difturbances  in  Ireland  ;  and 
concluded  with  entreating  his  excellency  to  have  a  kinder  opinion 
of  him.  Cromwell,  inftead  of  making  any  reply,  drew  fome 
papers  out  of  his  pocket,  which  were  the  copies  of  feveral  letters 
lent  by  lord  Broghill  to  thofe  perfons  in  whom  he  mod  con- 
fided, and  put  them  into  his  hands.  Broghill,  finding  it  was  to 
no  puvpofe  to  diflemble  any  longer,  afked  his  excellency's  pardon 
for  what  he  had  faid,  returned  him  his  humble  thanks  for  his 
protection  againft  the  committee,  and  entreated  his  advice  how 
he  ought  to  behave  in  fo  delicate  a  conjuncture.  Cromwell  told 
him,  that  though  till  this  time  he  had  been  a  -iiranger  to  his 
perfon,  he  was  not  fo  to  his  merit  and  character  ;  that  he  had 
heard  how  gallantly  his  lordihip  had  already  behaved  in  the  irifti 
wars ;  and  therefore,  fince  he  was  named  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  the  reducing  that  kingdom  was  now  become  his 
province,  that  he  had  obtained  leave  of  the  committee  to  offer 
his  lordihip  the  command  of  a  general  officer,  if  he  would  ferve 
in  that  war :  that  he  mould  have  no  oaths  or  engagements  im- 
pofed  upon  him,  nor  be  obliged  to  draw  his  fword  againft  any 
but  the  irim  rebels.  Lord  Broghill  was  infinitely  furprifed  at  fo 
generous  and  unexpected  an  offer  :  he  faw  himfelf  at  liberty^ 
by  all  the  rules  of  honour,  to  ferve  againft  the  Iriih,  whofe  re- 
bellion and  barbarities  were  equally  detefted  by  the  royal  party 
and  the  parliament :  he  defired,  however,  the  general  to  give 
him  fome  time  to  confider  of  what  he  had  propofed  to  him. 
Cromwell  briikly  told  him,  that  he  muft  come  to  fome  refolu- 
tion that  very  inftant ;  that  he  himfelf  was  returning  to  the  com- 
mittee, who  were  {Kill  fitting  ;  and  if  his  lorclihip  rejected  their 
offer,  they  had  determined  to  fend  him  to  the  Tower.  Broghill, 
finding  that  his  life  and  liberty  were  in  the  utmoft  danger,  and 
charmed  with  the  franknefs  and  generofity  of  Cromwell's  be- 
haviour, gave  him  his  word  and  honour,  that  he  would  faith- 
fully ferve  him  againfl  the  iriih  rebels  ;  upon  which,  Cromwell 
once  more  afiured  him,  that  the  conditions  which  he  had  made 
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with  him  fnoukl  be  punctually  obferved  ,  and  then  ordered  him 
to  repair  immediately  to  Briftol,  to  which  place  forces  fhould  be 
fcnt  him,  with  a  fufficient  number  of  mips  to  tranfport  him  into 
Ireland. 

He  foon  raifed  in  that  kingdom  a  troop  and  a  regiment  of 
1500  men,  with  which  he  joined  Cromwell  on  his  arrival;  and, 
acting  in  the  courfe  of  the  war  conjointly  with  Cromwell  and 
Ireton,  contributed  greatly  to  the  reduction  of  the  Irifh.  Crom- 
well was  fo  exceedingly  ilruck  with  his  conduct  and  courage,  that 
after  he  was  declared  protestor,  he  fcnt  for 'lord  BroghiH,  made 
him  one  of  his  privy  council,  and  allowed  him  as  great  a  mure 
of  his  confidence; as  -any  man,  except  Thurloe  [N].  In  1656, 
the  protestor,  either  fufpeciing  Monk's  attachment  to  his  perfon, 
or  defirous  of  relieving  the  people  of  Scotland,  who  complained 
of  this  man's  feverity,  proppfed  to  lord  Brbghill  to  go  to  that  king- 
dom with  an  abfolute  authority  ;  to  which  his  lordihip  confented, 
upon  condition  that  he  mould  have  a  difcretionary  power  to 
a£l  as  he  mould  fee  proper  •,  that  no  credit  mould  be  given  to 
any  complaints,  till  he  had  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  him- 
felf  j  and  that  he  fhould  be  recalled  in  a  year.  Cromwell  kept 
his  word  to  him  ;  for  though  the  complaints  againft  Broghill 
were  more  numerous  than  thofe  againft  Monk,  upon  giving,  at 
his  return  to  London  when  the  year  was  expired,  an  account  of 
the  reafons  of  his  conduct,  Cromwell  conceived  a  higher  eiteem 
for  him  than  ever. 

After  the  death  of  Cromwell,  Broghill  did  his  u.tmoft  to  ferve 
his  fon,  to  whom  his  lordfhip,  in  conjunction  with  lord  Howard 
and  forne  others,  made  an  offer,  that  if  he  would  not  be  wanting 
to  himfelf,  and  give  them  a  fufficient  authority  to  act  under 
him,  they  would  cither  force  his  enemies  to  obey  him,  or  cut 
them  off.  Richard,  ftartled  at  this  propofal,  anfwered  in  a  con- 
fternation,  that  he  thanked  them  for  their  friendship,  but  that  he 
neither  had  done,  nor  would  do,  any  perfon  any  harm  ;  and  that 
rather  than  that  a  drop  of  blood  fhould  be  fpilt  on  his  account, 
he  would  lay  down  that  greatnefs  which  was  a  burden  to  him. 
He  was  fo  fixed  in  his  refolution,  that  whatever  the  lords  could 
fa'y  was  not  capable  of  making  him  alter  it  ;  and  they  found 
it  to  no  purpofe  to  keep  a  man  in  power  who  would  do  no- 
thing for  hirnfelf.  Lord  Broghill,  therefore,  finding  the  family 
of  Cromwell  thus  laid  afide,  and  not  being  obliged  by  any  ties 

.     [N]  In  1654,  he  was-chofen  knight  for  for  Edinburgh,  but  knight  for  the  county 

the  countv  of  Cork  to  fit  with  other  par-  of  Cork  in  am'thcr  parliament,  which  met 

liament  men  of  Ireland  among  the  englifh  at  W.e  ft  mi  niter  the  f.ime  year.      He  was 

knights  and  bv:rgeffes  at  Weltnrnnrter.     He  likewife  made  one  of  the  protedtor/s  lords, 

was  like\\ife  appointed  one  of  the  protec-  and  a  member  of  the  other  ho^fe. 

tor's  council  in  Scotland,  vvhkh  was  worth  lafe's  tliftory  of  the  reduction     .    Ire! 

to  him.  I4"4l-  per  annum.    And  in  1656,  Budgell. 
he  was  not  only  chofen  parliament  man 
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to  ferve  thofe  who  affiimed  the  government,  whofe  fchemes  too 
he  judged  wild  and  ill-concerted,  from  this  rime  (l.eved  him- 
fclf  moft  active  and  zealous  to  reft  ore  the  king,  and  for  that 
purpofe  repaired  forthwith  to  his  command  in  Munfier;  where, 
finding  himfeif  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  force,  he  deter- 
mined to' get  the  army  in  Ireland  to  join  vith  him  in  the  design, 
to  gain,  if  poilible,  fir  Charles  Coote,  wiu  had  great  power  in 
the  north,  and  then  to  fend  to  Monk  in  Scotland.  Whilfc  he 
was  bufied  in  thefe  thoughts,  a  fummons  came  to  him  from  the 
feven  commiinoners,  lent  over  by  the  committee  of  faiviy  10  take 
care  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  requiring  him  to  attend  them  im- 
mediately at  the  caftle  of  Dublin.  His  friends  adviftct  him  to 
be  upon  his  guard,  and  not  put  himfeif  in  the  power  of  his 
enemies;  but,  as  he  thought  himfeif  not  ilrong  enough  yet  to 
take  fiich  a  ftep.  he  refolved  to  obey  the  fummons.  Taking  there- 

*•  *  fi 

fove  his  own  troop  with  him  as  a  guard,  he  fet  cut  for  Dublin. 
When  he  came  to  the  city,  leaving  his.  troop  in  the  fuburbsj  he 
acquainted  the  commidioners,  that,  in  obedience  to  their  com- 
mands, he  was  come  to  know  their  farther  pleafure.  Next  day, 
on  appearing  before  them,  they  told  him,  that  the  ftate  was  ap- 
preheniive  he  would  practife  againil  their  government,  and  that 
therefore  they  had  orders  to  confine  him,  unlefs  he  would  give 
fuihcient  fecurity  for  his  peaceable  behaviour.  He  clefired  to 
know  what  fecurity  they  expected.  They  told  him,  that  fmce 
he  had  a  great  intereft  in  Munfter,  they  only  defired  him  to 
engage,  on  the  forfeiture  of  his  life  and  eitate,  that  there  mould 
be  no  commotion  in  that  province.  He  now  plainly  perceived 
the  fnare  which  was  laid  for  him  -,  and  that,  if  he  entered  into 
fuch  an  engagement,  his  enemies  tbemfelves  might  raife  feme 
commotions  in  Munfter.  He  faw  himfeif,  however,  in  their 
power,  and  made  no  manner  of  doubt  but  that  if  he  refufed  to 
give  them  the  fecurity  they  demanded,  they  would  immediately- 
put  him  up  in  prifon.  lie  therefore  defirecl  fome  time  to  con- 
fider  of  their  propofal ;  but  was  told,  they  could  give  him  no 
time,  and  expected  his  immediate  anfwer.  Finding  himfeif  thus 
clofely  prefTed,  he  humbly  defired  to  be  fatisfied  in  one  point, 
namely,  whether  they  intended  to  put  the  whole  power  of  Mun- 
iler  into  his  hands  ?  if  they  did,  he  faid,  he  was  ready  to  enter 
into  the  engagement  they  demanded  ;  but  if  they  did  not,  lie  mull 
appeal  to  all  the  world  how  cruel  and  inireafonabie  it  was,  to 
expect  he  fhould  anfwer  for  the  behaviour  of  people  over  whom 
he  had  no  command.  The  commiffioners  found  themfelves  fo 
much  embarraflfed  by  this  queftion,  that  they  ordered  'urn  to 
withdraw  \  and  fell  into  a  warm  debate  in  what  manner  to  pro- 
ceed with  him.  At  laft  Steel,  one  of  the  commiffioners,  who 
•was  alfo  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  decLivd  hhrJ  raid,  that 

•:n  the  hoiL.it  party  in  Ireland  would  think  it  very  hard  to  fee 
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a.  man  thrown  into  prifon,  \vho  had  done  fuch  ugnal  fen-ices  to 
the  proteftants  ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  coirld  never 
eonfcnt  to  the  increafe  of  lord  BroghilTs  power,  which  the  ilate- 
was- apprehenfive  might  one  day  be  employed  againft  them.  He 
therefore  propofed  that  things  (hould  (land  as  they  did  at  pre- 
fent  j  that  his  lordfliip  iliould  be  fent  back  to  his  command  in 
Munfter  in  a  good  humour,  and  be  fuifered  at  leaf!  to  continue 
there  till  they  received  further  infhm£Uons  from  England.  This 
propofal  was  agreed  to  by  the  majority  of  the  board,  and  lord 
Broghill  being  called  in,  was  told,  in  the  moil  obliging  manner, 
that  the  board  was  fo  fenfible  of  the  gallant  actions  he  had  per- 
formed in  the  iriih  wars,  and  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of  his 
honour,  that  they  would  depend  upon  that  alone  for  his  peace- 
able behaviour. 

Upon  his  return  to  Munfter,  he  applied  himfelf  as  clofely  as 
ever  to  form  a  party  for  the  king's  restoration.  After  making 
fare  of  his  own  officers,  the  firit  perfon  of  weight  he  engaged 
in  the  defign  was  colonel  Wilfon,  governor  of  Limerick,  in 
which  place  there  was  a  garrifon  of  2000  men :  and  having  now 
fecured  all  Munfter,  he  fent  a  trufty  agent  to  fir  Charles  Coote 
i<y  perfuade  that  gentleman  to  do  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  what 
lie  himfelf  had  clone  in  the  fouth  [o].  Sir  Charles,  who  had 
taken  difguft  at  the  fuperiority  of  lieutenant  general  Ludlow, 
and  the  parliament's  commiffioners,  and  thought  his  eminent 
fervices  not  fufficiently  rewarded  by  the  preiidency  of  Con- 
naught,  came  readily  into  the  defign.  Lord  Broghill  being  em- 
powered by  moft  of  the  chief  oincers  in  Ireland  under  their 
hands,  difpatched  his  brother,  the  lord  Shannon,  to  the  king  then 
in  Flanders,  with  a  letter  quilted  in  the  neck  of  his  doublet,  to 
acquaint  his  majefty  with  the  meafures  he  had  taken,  and  in- 
viting him  to  come  into  his  kingdom  of  Ireland  ;  a  (Turing  him, 
that  if  he  pleafed  to  land  nt  Cork,  he  ihould  be  received  with  a 
fuffi.cient  force  to  protect  him  againft  all  his  enemies.  At  the 
fame  timCj  he  difpatched  a  mefienger  to  general  Monk,  then  on 
his  march  from  Scotland,  to  let  him  know  what  they  were  doing 
in  Ireland,  and  to  perfuade  him  to  do  the  like.  Shannon  was 
fcarce  embarked  for  Flanders,  when  lord  Broghill  received  a 
letter  from  fir  Charles  Cootc,  to  acquaint  him,  that  their  defign 
of  declaring  fo-  the  king  had  taken  air,  and  that  he  had  there- 
fore been  obliged  to  declare  fomewhat  fooner  than  they  had 
agreed  upon  ;  and  to  conjure  his  lordihip  to  declare  himfelf 
iskewife  ;  which  Broghill  did  immediately,  that  he  might  not  de- 
feit  his  friend,  though  he  was  a  little  apprehenfive,  that  fir 
Charles's  precipitancy  might  ruin  their  defign.  By  this  means, 
thofe  who  had  affumed  the  government  of  Ireland,  finding  them- 
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f  elves  in  the  mid  ft  of  two  powerful  parties,  made  little  or  no 
refiftance  -,  and  lord  Broghill  and  fir  Charles  Coote  fecured  that 
kingdom  for  his  majeily. 

Upon  the  king's  restoration,  lord  Broghill  came  to  England  ; 
but,  inflead  of  being  thanked  for  his  fervice  in  Ireland,  he  was 
received  with  the  utmoft  coldnefs.  Upon  inquiry,  he  learnt, 
that  fir  Charles  Coote  had  affured  the  king,  that  he  was  the  firft. 
man  who  ftirred  for  him  in  Ireland  -t  that  lord  Broghill  oppofed 
his  majefty's  return,  and  was  not  at  luft  brought  to  confent  to 
it  without  much  difficulty.  His  lordfliip  recollecting  that  he 
had  ftill  by  him  fir  Charles's  letter,  in  which  were  thefe  words  : 
"  Remember,  my  lord,  that  you  firft  put  me  on  this  defign ; 
and  I  befeech  you,  forfake  me  not  in  that  which  you  firft  put 
me  upon,  which  was,  to  declare  for  king  and  parliament,"  de- 
fired  his  brother  Shannon  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  king ; 
who  being  fully  convinced  by  it  how  ferviceable  Broghill  had 
been  to  him,  looked  upon  him  with  as  gracious  an  eye  as  he 
could  himfelf  defire  or  expect.  His  lordfliip  was  foon  after 
(Sept.  5,  1660,)  made  earl  of  Orrery  fworn  of  the  king's  privy- 
council,  appointed  one  of  the  lords  juftices,  and  lord  prefident 
of  Munfter. 

After  the  king's  return,  the  irifh  ronian  catholics  fent  over 
fir  Nicholas  Plunket,  and  forne  other  commiffioners,  with  a  pe- 
tition to  his  majefty,  praying  to  be  reftored  to  their  eftates.  As 
this  would,  in  effect,  have  ruined  the  proteftants,  they  there- 
fore chofe  the  earl  of  Orrery,  Montrath,  and  fix  more,  to  oppofe 
their  adverfaries  before  the  king  and  his  council.  The  irifh 
commiffioners  were  fo  apprehenfive  of  the  earl's  eloquence  and 
addrefs  upon  this  occafion,  that  they  offered  him  eight  thoufand 
pounds  in  money,  ami  to  fettle  eftates  of  feven  thoufand  pounds 
a  year  upon  him,  if  he  would  not  appear  againft  them  ;  which 
propofal  the  earl  rejected  with  a  generous  difdain.  When  the 
caufe  came  to  a  hearing,  after  the  irifh  commiffioners  had  of- 
fered all  they  thought  proper,  the  earl  of  Orrery  boldly  affirmed 
to  the  king,  that  his  proteflant  fubjects  in  Ireland  were  the  firft 
who  formed  an  effectual  party  for  reftoring  him  ;  that  the  Irifh 
had  broken  all  the  treaties  which  had  been  made  with  them ; 
that  they  had  fought  againft  the  authority  both  of  the  late  and 
prefent  king ;  and  had  offered  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  the 
pope,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  king  of  France.  Laftly,  to  the 
great  furprife,  not  only  of  the  Irifh,  but  of  his  own  brother  comr 
miflioners,  he  proved  his  affertions,  by  producing  feveral  original 
papers  figned  by  the  Lrifh  fupreme  council,  of  which  fir  Nicholas 
Plunket  himfeif  was  one.  This  laft  unexpected  blow  decided 
the  difpute  in  favour  of  the  proteftants ;  and  obliged  his  majefty 
to  difmifs  the  irifh  commiiTioners  with  fome  Iwfher  expreffions 
.than  he  commonly  made  ufe  of. 

Soon 
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Soon  after  this  affair,  his  lordihip,  with  fir  Charles  Coot£, 
lately  made  earl  of  Montrath,  and  fir  Maurice  Euilace,  were  con- 
ftituted  lords  juftices  of  Ireland,  and  commiflioned  to  call  and 
hold  a  parliament.  Some  time  before  the  meeting  of  the 
parliament,  he  drew  with  his  own  hand  the  famous  ac~i  of  fet- 
tlement,  by  which  lie  fixed  the  property,  and  gave  titles  to 
e-'t.ii-es  to  a  whole  nation.  hen  the  duke  of  Ormond  was  de- 
cl  ired  lord  lieutenant,  the  earl  of  Orrery  went  into  Munfter,  of 
which  province  he  was  prefident  [P].  By  virtue  of  this  office, 

heard  and  determined  cnufes  in  a  court  cal]H  the  refidency- 
court  •,  and  acquired  fo  great  a  reputation  in  his  judicial  capa- 
city, that  he  was  offered  the  feals  both  by  the  king  and  the  cluke 
of  York  after  the  fall  of  lord  Clarendon  [QJ  ;  but  being  very 
much  airlifted  with  the  gout,  he  declined  a  poll  that  required 
eonftant  attendance-  During  the  h'rft  dutch  war,  wherein 
France  acl.ed  as  a  confederate  with  Holland,  he  defeated  the 
fcii^rne  formed  by  the  duke  de  Beaufort,  admiral  of  France,  to 
get  po-^'i^jn  of  the  harbour  of  Kinfale ;  and  took  advantage  of 
the  frhr.hr  of  the  people,  and  the  alarm  of  the  government,  to 
get  a  fort  erected  under  his  own  directions,  which  was  named 
Fort  Charles  [R]:  He  promoted  a  fcheme  for  .enquiring  into 
and  improving  the  king's  revenue  in  Ireland  ;  but  his  majefty 
having  applied  great  fums  out  of  the  revenue  of  that  kingdom, 
which  did  not  come  plainly  into  account,  the  enquiry  was  never 
begun.  Ormond,  liftening  to  Come  malicious  infinuations,  began 
to  entertain  a  jealoufy  of  Orrery,  and  prevailed  with  the  king  to 
direct  him  to  lay  down  his  refidential  court  ^  as  a  compenfation 
for  which,  his  majefty  made  him  a  prefent  of  Booo  1.  Sir  Thomas 
Clifford,  who  had  been  brought  into  the  miniftry  in  England, 
apprehenfive  that  he  could  not  carry  his  ends  in  Ireland  whilft 
Orrery  continued  prefident  of  Marnier,  procured  articles  of  im- 
peachment of  high  treafon  and  mifdemeanours  to  be  exhibited 
sgainft  him  in  the  englim houfe  of  commons:  his  lordfhip,  being 
heard  in  his  place,  gave  an  anfwer  fo  clear,  circumftantial,  and 
ingenuous,  that  the  affair  was  dropt.  The  king  laboured  in  vain 
to  reconcile  him  to  the  french  alliance,  and  the  reducing  of  the 
Dutch.  At  the  defire  of  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  he 
drew  the  plan  of  an  act  of  limitation,  by  which  the  fucceffor 
would  have  been  difabledfrom  encroaching  on  civil  and  religious 
liberty ;  but  the  propofing  thereof  being  poftponed  till  after  the 
excluiion-bill  was  fet  on  foot,  the  feafon  for  making  ufe  of  it 
was  pail.  The  king,  to  hinder  his  returning  to  Ireland,  and 
to  keep  him  about  his  perfon,  offered  him  the  place  of  lord- 
•treafurer;  but  the  earl  of  Orrery  plainly  told  his  majefty,  that 
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p]  ]»V-  iT,  1662,.  [R]  Carte's  Life  of  the  D.  of  Ormond, 

Budgell,  p.  112.  vol.  ii.  p.  238. 
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he  WY;,  led  by  unfteady  counfellors,  with  whom  he  could  not 
;icl.  He  died  in  October  1679,  aged  58;  leaving  behind  him 
the  character  of  an  able  general,  iiatcirnan,  and  writer  [sj.  He 
had  i/fue  by  his  lady,  two  Cons  and  nve  daughters 

BOYLE  (Ror>Lirr)  [T],  a  nioll  diftinguiftied  philofopher  and 
chemiit,  and  an  exceeding  good  man,  was  the  feventh  ion,  and 
the  fourteenth  child,  of  Richard  earl  of  Cork,  and  born  at  Lif- 
more  in  nrovince  of  Muniter  in  Ireland,  the  2$th  of  Jan. 

1626-7.  He  was  committed  to  the  care  of  a  couutry-nurfe,  with 
inilrudlu!}.»  to  bring  him  up  as  hardy  as  if  he  had  been  her  own 
fon  ;  for  his  father,  he  tells  us?  "  had  a  perfect  averfion  for  the 
fondnefs  of  thofe  parents,  wliich  made  them  breed  their 
children  fo  nice  and  tenderly,  that  a  hot  fun  or  a  good  fhower 
of  rain  as  much  endangers  them,  as  if  they  were  made  of  butter, 


[sj  His  writings  are  thefe  :  T.  The 
iriih  colours  difplayed;  in  a  reply  of  an 
englifh  proteftant,  to  a  letter  of  an  irifh  ru- 
m.m  catholic.  London,  i66z,  41.1.  2.  An 
arc  Aver  to  a  fcandalous  letter  lately  printed, 
and  fublcribed  by  Peter  Walfh,  procurator 
for  the  fecuLrand  regular  pop: ill  prieits  of 
Irehnd,  intituled,  A  letter  defiring  a  juit 
and  merciiul  regard  of  the  roman  catholics 
of  Ireland,  given  about  the  end  of  Oclober 
1660,  to  the  then  marquis,  now  duke,  of 
Ormond,  and  the  fscond  time  lord  lieute- 
r..;nt  of  trut  kingdom..  By  the  ri:-ht  ho- 
nourable the  earl  of  Orrery,  &e,  being  a 
full  difcovery  of  the  treachery  of  the  iriih 
rebels,  iince  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion 
there,  necdlary  to  be  considered  by  ail  ad- 
venturers, and  other  perfons  ertated  in  that 
kingdom.  Dublin,  1662,410.  3.  A  poem 
on  his  majefty's  happy  reiteration.  4.  A 
poem  on  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Abraham  Cowley.  London,  1667,  folio. 
5.  The  hiitory  of  Henry  V.  a  tragedy. 
London,  1668,  folio.  6.  Muftapha,  the 
ion  of  Solinian  the  magnificent,  a  tragedy. 
London,  1667,  folio,  and  1668.  7.  The 
Flack  Prince,  a  tragedy.  London,  167^, 
folio,  8.  Triphon,  a  trsgedy.  Lcuidon, 
1672,  folio.  Thele  four  plays  were  col- 
lected and  pi:bl  idled  together  in  folio,  1690, 
and  make  now  the  entire  tirifc  volume  of 
the  new  edition  of  the  earl's  dramatic 
works.  9.  PirihcnUIh,  a  romance  in  thiee 
volumes.  London,  i66j,  410.  1667,  fol. 
10.  A  Dream.  In  this  piece  he  introduces 
the  genius  of  France  perfuading  Charles  IJ. 
to  promote  the  intcreft  of  that  kingdom, 
and  ad  upon  french  priaciples.  He  after- 
wards introduces  the  ghoil  of  his  father 
diiruading  him  from  it,  anfwering  all  the 
arguments  the  genius  of  France  had  urged  ; 
pioviug  to  hi.nij  froni  hi§  own  misfor- 
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tunes  and  tragical  end,  that  3  king's  chief 
treafare,  and  only  real  ftrength,  is  the  af- 
fettion-j  of  his  people,  n.  A  treatife  upon 
the  art  of  war.  12.  Poems  on  the  faits 
scd  fei^ivals  of  the  church.  His  pofthu- 
rr.ous  works  are,  i.  Mr.  Anthony,  a  co-> 
1692.  i.  Gazman,  a  comedy, 

3.  Herod   the  great,   a   tragedy, 

4.  Altemira,    a   tragedy,  brought 
upon  the  ftage  by  Mr.  Francis  Manning  in 
i/ca,  \vitii  a  prologue  by  Henry  St,  John, 
efq.  auenvards  lord  vifcount  Bolingbroke, 
ani  an  epilogue  by  the  hon.  Charles  Boyle, 
ekj.  the  late  earl  of  Orrery,  who  aifo  in-» 
terfpsrfed  feveral  fongs  in  the  work  itfelf, 
5.  State  letters,  publifhed  in  folio  in  1742. 
Mr.  Mortice  fays,  that  his  patron  drew  up 
a  vsry  curious  account  of  what  was  done 
in  the  court  or  camp,  in  which  he  had  any 
part,  or  could  fpeakof  with  certainty.   But 
this  hath  never  been  publifhed.  The  duke 
of  Ormond  having,  by  his  rnajefty's  com- 
mand, confulted  with  the  earl  of  Orrery  upon 
the  propofitions  to  be  laid  before  the  par- 
liameiuof  Irelandini6773hi3lordfhip  deli- 
vered to  him  rive  ihcets  of  paper,  containing 
the  moft  effedtual  methods  of  protecting  the 
nation  from,  foreign  and  domeitic  enemies, 
r.dvanciag  the  protetlant  incereft,  increafing 
the  revenue,  and  fecuring  private  property. 
But  thefe,  with  other  papers,  were  deftroy- 
ed  when  lord  Orrery's  houfe  was  burnt  to 
the  ground  in  theyear  1  690  by  a  party  of  king' 
James's  foldiers,  with  thiJ  duke  of  Berwick 
at  their  head;  Lionel,  then  earl  of  Orrery, 
and  grandfon  to  our  author,  being  a  minor, 
and  abroad  on  his  travels. 

[T]  His  own  account  of  the  earlier  part 
of  his  life,  under  the  name  of  Philarchus, 
publiilied  by  Dr.  Birch,  in  his  life  of  the 
hnn.  Robert  Boyle,  p.  iS.  8vo  edit,  Ibid, 
p.  I(j,  SO. 
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or  of  fugar."  By  this  he  gained  a  ftrong  and  vigorous  confti- 
tution,  which,  however,  he  afterwards  loit,  by  its  being  treated 
too  tenderly.  He  acquaints  us  with  feveral  misfortunes  which 
happened  to  him  in  his  youth.  When  he  was  about  three  years 
old,  he  loft  his  mother,  who  was  a  moft  accomplifhed  woman, 
and  whom  he  regrets  on  that  account,  becaufe  he  did  not  know 
her.  A  fecond  misfortune  was,  that  he  learned  to  flutter,  by 
mocking  fome  children  of  his  own  age  :  of  which,  though  no 
endeavours  were  fpared,  he  could  never  perfectly  be  cured.  A 
third,  that  in  a  journey  to  Dublin,  he  had  like  to  have  been 
drowned  ;  and  certainly  had  been,  if  one  of  his  father's  gen- 
tlemen had  not  taken  him  out  of  a  coach,  which,  in  pafling  a 
brook  raifed  by  fome  fudden  mowers,  was  overturned  and  car- 
ried away  with  the  ftream. 

While  he  continued  at  home,  he  was  taught  to  write  a  very 
fair  hand,  and  to  fpeak  french  and  latin,  by  one  of  the  earl's 
chaplains,  and  a  frenchman  that  he  kept  in  the  houfc.  In  1635, 
his  father  fent  him  over  to  England,  in  order  to  be  educated  at 
Eton  fchool  under  fir  Henry  Wotton.  who  was  the  earl  of  Cork's 

j  * 

old  friend  and  acquaintance.  Here  he  foon  difcovered  a  force 
of  underflanding  which  promifed  great  things,  and  a  difpofition 
to  cultivate  and  improve  it  to  the  utmoft.  While  he  remained 
at  Eton,  there  were  feveral  extraordinary  accidents  that  befel 
him,  of  which  he  has  given  us  an  account ;  and  three  of  which 
were  very  near  proving  fatal  to  him.  The  fir  ft  was,  the  fudden 
fall  of  the  chamber  where  he  lodged,  when  himfelf  was  in  bed  ; 
when,  befides  the  hazard  he  ran  of  being  crufhed  to  pieces,  he 
had  certainly  been  choked  with  the  dulr,  during  the  time  he  lay 
under  the  rubbifh,  if  he  had  not  had  prefence  of  mind  enough  to 
have  wrapped  his  head  up  in  the  meet,  which  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  breathing  without  hazard.  A  little  after  this  he 
had  been  cruihed  to  pieces  by  a  ftarting  horfe,  that  rofe  up  fud- 
denly,  and  threw  himfelf  backwards,  if  he  had  not  happily  dif- 
engaged  his  feet  from  the  ilirrups,  and  cad  himfelf  from  his  back 
before  he  fell.  A  third  accident  proceeded  from  the  careleflhefs 
pf  an  apothecary's  fervant  j  who,  mi  flaking  the  phials,  brought 
him  a  ftrong  vomit,  inflead  of  a  cooling  julep. 

He  remained  at  Eton  between  three  and  four  years ;  and  then 
his  father  carried  him  to  his  own  feat  at  Stalbfidge  in  Dorfet- 
fhire,  where  he  remained  fome  time  under  the  care  of  one  of  his 
chaplains,  who  was  the  parfon  of  the  place.  In  the  autumn  of 
1638,116  attended  his  father  to  London,  nncl  remained  with  him 
at  the  Savoy,  till  his  brother  Mr.  Francis  Boyle  efpoufed  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Killigrew  ;  and  then,  towards  the  end  of  October, 
within  four  days  after  the  marriage,  the  two  brothers,  Francis 
and  Robert,  were  fent  abroad  upon  their  travels,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Marcombes.  They  embarked  at  Rye  in  Suffex,  and  from 
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thence  proceeded  to  Dieppe  in  Normandy  :  then  they  travelled 
by  land  to  Rouen,  fo  to  Paris,  and  from  thence  to  Lyons  ;  from 
\vliich  city  they  continued  their  journey  to  Geneva,  where  his 
governor  had  a  family  ;  and  there  the  two  gentlemen  purfued 
their  ftiulies  quietly,  and  without  interruption.  Mr.  Boyle, 
during  his  Itay  here,  rcfumed  his  acquaintance  with  the  mathe- 
matics, or  at  lealt  with  the  elements  of  that  fcience,  of  which 
he  had  before  gained  fome  knowledge  [u].  For  he  tells  us,  in 
his  own  memoirs,  that  while  he  was  at  Eton,  and  afflicted  with 
an  ague,  before  he  was  ten  years  old,  by  way  of  diverting  his 
melancholy,  they  made  him  rend  Ar;adis  de  Gaul,  and  other  ro- 
mantic books,  which  produced  fuch  reilleflhefs  in  him,  that  he 
\v»s  obliged  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  extraction  of  the  fquare  and 
cube  roots,  and  to  the  more  laborious  operations  of  algebra,  in 
order  to  fix  and  fettle  the  volatility  of  his  fancy. 

Vv  hile  he  remained  at  Geneva,  he  made  fome  excurfions  to 
viiit  the  adjacent  country  of  Savoy,  and  even  proceeded  fo  far 
as  to  Grenoble  in  Dauphine.  He  took  a  view  alfo  of  thofe  wild 
mountains,  where  Bruno,  the  rirft  author  of  the  carthufian 
monks,  lived  in  fclitude,  and  where  the  firft  and  chief  of  the 
carthufian  abbies  is  feated.  Air.  Boyle  relates,  that  u  the  devi!8 
taking  advantage  of  that  deep  raving  melancholy,  fo  fad  a  place, 
his  own  humour,  which  was  naturally  grave  and  ferious,  and 
the  flrange  ftories  and  pictures  he  found  there  of  Bruno,  fug- 
gefted  iuch  flrange  and  hideous  diitracling  doubts  of  fome  of 
the  fundamentals  of  chriftianity,  that  though,  he  fays,  his  looks 
did  little  berrnv  his  thoughts,  nothing  but  the  forbiddennefs 

*  ^^  ^^ 

of  felf-difpatch  hindered  his  acting  it.'  He  laboured  under  this 
perplexity  and  melancholy  many  months  :  but  at  length  getting 
out  of  it,  he  fet  about  enquiring  into  the  grounds  and  foundation 
of  the  chriliian  religion  ;  u  that  fo,  fays  he,  though  he  believed 
more  than  lie  could  comprehend,  he  might  not  believe  more 
than  he  could  prove  ;  and  owe  the  ftedfaftnefs  of  his  faith  to  fo 
poor  a  caufe,  as  the  ignorance  of  what  might  be  objected  againft 
it."  fie  became  confirmed  in  the  belief  of  chriftianity,  and  in 
a  conviction  of  its  truth  -,  yet  not  fo,  he  fays,  but  that  "  the 
fleeting  clouds  of  doubt  and  difbelief  did  never  after  ceafe  now 
and  then  to  darken  the  ferenity  of  his  quiet ;  which  made  him 
often  fay,  that  injections  of  this  nature  were  fuch  a  difeafe  to 
his  faith,  as  the  toothach  is  to  the  body  ,  for  though  it  be  not 
mortal,  it  is  very  troublefc. 

September  1641,  he  quitted  Geneva,  after  having  fpent  one- 
and-twenty  months  in  that  city  ;  and,  palling  through  Switzer- 
land, and  the  country  of  the  Griibns,  entered  Lombardy.  Then, 
taking  his  route  through  Bergamo,  ikefcia,  and  Verona,  he  ar- 

[y]   Boyle's  life,  by  Birch,  p.  34,  37. 
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rived  at  Venice  ;  where  having  made  a  fhort  flay,  he  returned 
to  the  continent,  and  fpent  the  winter  at  Florence.  Here  lie 
employed  his  fpare  hours  in  reading  the  modern  hiflory  in  ita- 
lian,  a?id  the  works  of  the  celebrated  aftronomer  Galileo,  who 
died  at  a  village  near  this  city  during  Mr.  Boyle's  refidence  in 
it.  It  was  at  Florence  that  he  acquired  the  Italian  language ; 
which  he  underftood  perfectly,  though  he  never  fpoke  it  fo  flu- 
ently  as  the  French.  Of  this'indeed  he  was  fuch  a  mafter,  that, 
ss  occafion  required,  he  patted  for  a  native  of  that  country  in 
more  places  than  one  during  his  travels. 

March  1642,  he  began  Vis  journey  from  Florence  to  Rome, 
which  took  up  but  five  days.  He  furveyed  the  numerous  curio- 
fities  of  that  city ;  among  which,  he  tells  us,  "  he  had  the  for- 
tune to  fee  pope  Urban  VIII.  at  chapel,  with  the  cardinals  > 
who,  feverally  appearing  mighty  princes,  in  that  aiTembly  looked 
like  a  company  of  common  friars."  He  vifited  the  adjacent  vil- 
lages, which  had  any  thing  curious  or  antique  belonging  to 
them  j  and  had  probably  made  a  longer  ft  ay,  had  not  the  heats 
difagreed  with  his  brother.  He  returned  to  Florence,  from  thence 
to  Leghorn,  and  fo  by  fea  to  Genoa.  Then  paffirig  through 
the  county  of  Nice,  he  crofied  the  fea  at  Antibes,  where  he  fell 
into  danger  for  refilling  to  honour  the  crucifix  :  from  whence 
he  went  to  Marfeilles  by  land.  He  was  in  that  city  in  May 
1642,  when  he  received  his  father's  letters,  which  informed  him 
of  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ireland,  and  how  difficultly  he  had 
procured  the  250!.  then  remitted  to  them,  in  order  to  help  th 
home.  They  never  received  this  money  ;  and  were  obliged  to- 
go  to  Geneva  with  their  governor  Marcombes,  who  fupplied 
them  with  as  much  at  lealt  as  carried  them  thither.  They  con- 
tinued there  a  considerable  time,  without  either  advices  or  fup- 
plies  from  England:  upon  which  Mr.  Marcombes  was  obliged 
to  take  up  fome  jewels  on  his  own  credit,  which  were  afterwards 
difpofed  of  with  as  little  lofs  as  might  be  ;  and  with  the  money 
thus  raifed,  they  continued  their  journey  for  England,  whither 
they  arrived  in  1644.  On  his  arrival  Mr.  Boyle  found  his  father 
dead  j  and  though  the  earl  had  made  an  ample  proviilc  a  for 
him,  as  well  by  leaving  him  his  manor  of  Stalbridge  in  England, 
as  other  con fiderable  eilates  in  Ireland,  yet  it  was  fome  time  be- 
fore he  could  receive  any  money.  However,  he  procured  pro- 
tections for  his  eftates  in  both  kingdoms  from  tne  powers  then 
in  being;  from  whom  alfo  he  obtained  leave  to  go  over  to  France, 
for  a  fhort  fpace,  probably  to  fettle  accounts  with  his  governor 
Mr.  Marcombes  :  but  he  could  not  be  long  abroad,  fince  we  find 
him  at  Cambridge  the  December  following. 

March  7646,  he  retired  to  his  manor  at  Stalbridge,  where  he 
refided  for  the  moft  part  till  May  i6co.  He  maue  excursions, 
fometimes  to  London,  fometim.es  to  Oxford  j  aud  ui  February 
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1647,  ^ie  went  over  to  Holland  :  but  he  made  no  confiderable 
flay  any  where.    During  his  retirement  at  Stalbridge,  he  applied 
himfelf  with  incredible  induilry  to  Jludies  of  various  kinds,  to 
thofe  of  natural  philofophy  and  chemiflry  in  particular.     He 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  acquaintance  of  perfons 
diftinguiihed  for  parts  and  learning,  to  whom  he  was  in  every 
refpect  a  ready,  ufeful,   generous  afliftant,   and  with  whom  he 
held  a  conftant  correfpondence.     He  was  alfo  one  of  the  firfl 
.members  of  that  fmall,  but  learned  body  of  men,  which,  when 
all  academical  {Indies  were  interrupted  by  the  civil  wars,  fecreted 
themfelves  about  1645  >  and  held  private  meetings,  firft  in  Lon- 
don, afterwards  at  Oxford,  for  the  fake  of  canvailing  fubje&s  o£ 
natural  knowledge,  upon  that  plan  of  experiment  which  my  lord 
Bacon  had  delineated.     They  flyled  themfelves  then  the  Philo- 
fophical  College  j    and  after  the  reftoration,  when  they  were 
incorporated  and   diftinguifhed  openly,  took  the  name  of  the 
Royal  Society.     His  retired  courfe  of  life  however  could  not 
hinder  his  reputation  from  riling  to  fuch  a  height,  as  made  him 
be  taken  notice  of  by  fome  of  the  moil  eminent  members  of  the 
republic  of  letters;  fo  that,  in   1651,  we  find  Dr.  Nathanael 
Highmore,  a  very  eminent  phyfician,  dedicating  to  him  a  book, 
under  the  title  of  The  hiftory  of  generation  ;  examining  the 
feveral  opinions  of  divers  authors,  efpecially  that  of  fir  Kenelm 
Digby,  in  his  difcourfe  upon  bodies. 

In  1652,  he  went  over  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  vifit  and  fettle 
his  eilates  in  that  kingdom  ;  and  returned  from  thence  in  Au- 
guft  1653.  He  was  foon  after  obliged  to  go  over  to  Ireland 
again  ;  where  he  had'fpent  his  time  very  unpleafantly,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  his  intimate  friend  and  acquaintance  fir  William 
Petty,  in  whofe  converfation  he  was  extremely  happy.  In  the 
fummer  of  1654,  he  returned  to  England,  and  put  in  execution 
a  defign  he  had  formed,  fome  time,  of  refiding  at  Oxford ;  where 
he  continued  for  the  molt  part  till  April  1608,  and  then  he  fet- 
tled at  London  in  the  houfe  of  his  fitter  Ranelagh  in  Pall  Mall. 
At  Oxford  he  chofe  to  live  in  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Crofle,  an  apo- 
thecary, rather  than  in  a  college  ;  for  the  fake  of  his  health,  and 
becaufe  he  had  more  room  to  make  experiments.  Oxford  was 
indeed  at  that  time  the  only  place  in  England  where  Mr.  Boyle 
could  have  lived  with  much  fatisfaclion  5  for  here  he  found  him- 
felf furrounded  with  a  number  of  learned  friends,  fuch  as  Wil- 
kins,  Wallis,  Ward,  Willis,  Wren,  &c.  fuited  exactly  to  his 
tafte,  and  who  had  reforted  thither  for  the  fame  reafons  that  he 
had  done  ;  the  philofophical  fociety  being  now  removed  from 
London  to  Oxford.  It  was  during  his  refidence  here,  that  he 
invented  that  admirable  engine,  the  air-pump  -,  which  was  per- 
fected for  him  by  the  very  ingenious  Mr.  Robert  Hooke,  in 

1678  or  1679.    By  this  he  made  feveral  experiments,  and  was 
YOU,  III. '  £  enabled 
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enabled  to  difcover  and  demonftrate  feveral  qualities  of  the  air, 
fo  as  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  complete  theory.  He  was  not 
however  fatisfied  with  this*  but  laboured  inceflantly  in  collect- 
ing and  digeiting,  chiefly  from  his  own  experiments,  the  mate- 
rials requifite  for  this  purpofe.  He  declared  againit  the  philo- 
fophy  of  Ariilotle,  as  having  in  it  more  of  words  than  things, 
promifing  much  and  performing  little  ;  and  as  giving  the  inven- 
tions of  men  for  indubitable  proofs,  inilead  of  building  upon  ob- 
fervation  and  experiment.  He  was  fo  zealous  for,  and  fo  care- 
ful about,  this  true  method  of  learning  by  experiment,  that, 
though  the  Cartefian  philofophy  then  made  a  great  noife  in  the 
world,  yet  he  would  never  be  perfuaded  to  read  the  works  of 
Defcartes  ;  for  fear  he  mould  be  amufed  and  led  away  by  plau- 
fible  accounts  of  things,  founded  on  fancy,  and  merely  hypo- 
thetical. 

But  philofophy  and  enquiries  into  nature,  though  they  en- 
gaged his  attention  deeply,  did  not  occupy  it  entirely  5  fmce  we 
find,  that  he  ilill  continued  to  purfue  critical  and  theological 
ftudies.  In  thefe  he  had  the  affiflance  of  fome  great  men,  par- 
ticularly Dr.  Edward  Pocock,  Mr,  Thomas  Hyde,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Clarke,  all  of  great  eminence  for  their  (kill  in  the  orien- 
tal languages  He  had  alfo  a  Uriel:  intimacy  with  Dr.  Thomas 
Barlow,  at  that  time  head-keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library,  and 
afterwards  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  a  man  of  various  and  extenfive 
learning.  In  16*9,  Dr.  Wallis,  fo  difKnguiihed  for  his  mathe- 
matical and  philofophical  learning,  dedicated  to  him  his  excel- 
lent treatife  on  the  Cycloid.  This  year  alfo  Mr.  Boyle,  being- 
acquainted  with  the  unhappy  circumftances  of  the  learned  San- 
derfon,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  who  had  loft  all  his  pre- 
ferments for  his  attachment,  to  the  royal  party,  conferred  upon 
him  an  honorary  ftipend  of  50!.  a  year.  This  ftipend  was  given 
as  an  encouragement  to  that  excellent  mailer  of  reafoning,  to  ap- 
ply himfelf  to  the  writing  of  cafes  of  conscience  :  and  accord- 
ingly he  printed  his  lectures  de  obligatione  confcientise,  which 
lie  read  at  Oxford  1647,  and  dedicated  them  to  his  friend  and 
patron.  The  dedication  bears  date  Nov.  22,  1659. 

Upon  the  reiteration  of  Charles  II  he  was  treated  with  great 
civility  and  refpe£t  by  the  king,  as  well  as  by  the  two  great  mi- 
nifters,  Southampton  and  Clarendon.  He  was  follicited  by  the 
latter  to  enter  into  orders,  for  Mr.  Boyle's  diftinguimed  learn- 
ing, and  unblentiiihed  reputation,  induced  lord  Clarendon  to 
think  that  fo  very  refpectable  a  perfonage  would  do  great  ho- 
nour to  the  clerp-y.  Mr.  Bovle  confidered  all  this  with  due  at- 

O  /  ^ 

tention  j  but  reflected,  that  the  fituation  of  life  he  was  in,  what- 
ever he  wrote  upon  religion,  would  have  fo  much  the  greater 
weight,  as  coming  from  a  layman  -,  fmce  he  well  knew,  that  the 
Irreligious  fortified  themfelvCs  againit  all  that  the  clergy  could 
i  offer^ 
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offer,  by  fuppafmg  and  faying  that  it  was  their  trade,  and  that 
they  were  paid  for  it.  He  confidered  likewife  that,  in  point  of 
fortune  and  character,  he  needed  no  acceffi'ons;  and  indeed  he 
never  had  any  appetite  for  either.  But  bifhop  Burnet,  who 
preached  his  funeral  fermon,  and  to  whom  Mr.  Boyle  communi- 
cated memorandums  concerning  his  own  life,  tells  us,  that  what 
had  the  greateil  v/eight  in  determining  his  judgment  was,  "  the 
not  feeling  within  himiclf  any  motion  or  tendency  of  mind 
which  he  could  fafely  efteem  a  call  from  the  holy  ghoft,  and  fo 
not  venturing  to  take  holy  orders,  leit  he  (houid  be  found  to 
have  lied  unto  it  [x].  He  chofe  therefore  to  purfue  his  philofo- 
phical  iludies  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  be  moft  effectual  for 
the  fupport  of  religion  ;  and  began  to  communicate  to  the  world 
the  fruits  of  thole  ftudies[Y]. 

In  1662,  a  grant  of  the  forfeited  impropriations  in  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland  was  obtained  from  the  king  in  Mr.  Boyle's  name, 
though  without  his  knowledge  ;  which  neverthelefs  did  not  hin- 
der him  from  interesting  himfelf  very  warmly,  for  procuring  the 
application  of  thofe  impropriations  to  the  promoting  religion 
and  learning.  Fie  interpofed  likewife  in  favour  of  the  corpora- 
tion for  propagating  the  gofpel  in  New  England ;  and  was  very 
inftrumental  in  obtaining  a  decree  in  the  court  of  chancery,  for 
reftoring  to  that  corporation  an  ellate  which  had  been  injuri- 
oufly  repoffeffed  by  one  col.  Bedinfield,  a  papift,  who  had  fold 
it  to  them  for  a  valuable  consideration.  His  activity  in  matters 
of  this  nature  wasfo  much  the  more  honourable,  as  his  inclina- 
tion led  him  generally  to  be  private  and  retired.  But  when- 
ever the  caufe  of  virtue,  learning,  or  religion,  required  it,  his  in- 
tereft  and  endeavours  were  never  wanting ;  and,  what  is  very 
remarkable,  were  feldom  employed  but  with  fuccefs.  In  1663, 

[xj  Funeral  Sermon, p.  29.  edit,  in 410.  run  through  rnanv  editions,  and been  tranf- 
[y]   The  firft  of  thefe   was  printed  at  lated  into  latin.    The  fame  of  Mr.  Boyle's 
Oxford   1660,   in  Svo,  under  the   title  of,  great  learning  and  abilities  extended  itfelf 
I.  New  experiments,  phyfico-mechanical,  even  at  this  time  beyond  the  bounds  of  our 
touching  the  fpring  of  the    air  and  its  ef-  ifland,  fo  that  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany, 
lefts,  made  for   the  moft  part    in    a  new  a  prince  diftinguifhed  for  learning,  was  ex- 
pneumatical  engine  :   addrefled  to  his  ne-  tremely  deftrous  of  a  correfpondence  with 
phew   the  lord   Dungarvon.      This  work  him:  of  which  he  was  advertifed  in  a  let- 
was  attacked  by  Francifcus  Linus  and  Mr.  ter.  dated  Oi'r.  10,  1660,  from  Mr.  South- 
Hobbes,  which   occafioned   Mr.  Boyle  to  well,  then  retident  at  Florence.    3.  Cer- 
fubjoin  toa  fecoijd  edition  of  it,  printed  at  tain  phyfiological  effays  and  other  tracts, 
London  1662,  in  410,  A  defence,  &c.    in  1661,410.      They  were  printed  again  ia 
which  he  refuted  the  objections  of  thofe  1669,410,  with  large  additions,  efpecially 
philofophers  with  equal  candour,  clearnefs,  of  A  difcourfe   about   the  abfolute  reil  of 
and  civility.     A  third  edition  was  printed  bodies:     and   were    tranflated    into  latin, 
in    1682,  410.      2.    Seraphic    love;    or,  4.   Sceptical  chemiir.,  1662,  8vo.     A  very 
fome  motives  and  incentives  to  the  love  of  curious  and  excellent  work  ;  reprinted  ia 
God,  pathetically  difcourfed  of  in  a  letter  1679,  Svo.  with  the  addition  of  divers  ex- 
to    a    friend,     1660,    Svo.     This   piece,  periments  and  notes  about  the  producible- 
though  it  did  not  appear  till  now,  was  fi-  nefs  of  chemical  principles. 
AS  ea.rly  as  the  year  2648,     Ic  has 
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the  Royal  Society  being  incorporated  by  king  Charles  II.  Mr. 
Boyle  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  ;  and,  as  he  might  be 
juflly  reckoned  among  the  founders  of  that  learned  body,  fo  he 
continued  one  of  its  moft  ufeful  and  induftrious  members  dur- 
ing the  whole  courfe  of  his  life  [z]. 

In  1664  he  was  elected  into  the  company  of  the  royal  mines  $ 
end  was  all  this  year  taken  up  in  the  profecution  of  various 
good  defigns,  which  probably  was  the  reafon  why  he  did  not 
fend  abroad  any  treatilcs  cither  of  religion  or  philofophy  [  A].  His 
excellent  character  in  all  refpecls  had  procured  him  fo  much 
efteem  and  affeclion  with  the  king,  as  well  as  with  every  body 
elfe,  that  his  majefty,  unfollicited,  nominated  him  to  the  pro- 
voftfhip  of  Eton  college  in  Auguft  1665.  This  was  thought 
the  fitted  employment  for  him  in  the  kingdom  ;  yet,  after  ma- 


[z]  In  June  1663,  he  publifheJ,  5.  Con- 
fjderations  touching  the  ufefulnefs  oftxpe- 
rimental  natural  philofophy,  410.  reprint- 
ed the  year  following.  6.  Experiments 
and  confiderations  upon  colours  ;  to  \vh;ch 
was  added  a  letter,  containing  obfervations 
en  a  diamond  thalfhines  in  the  dark,  ]  66 :, 
8 vo.  reprinted  in  the  fame  hze  in  1670, 
It  was  alfotranflated  into  htin.  Thistrea- 
tife  is  full  of  curious  and  ufeful  lemarks 
on  the  hitherto  unexplained  doctrine  of 
light  and  colours ;  in  which  he  (hews  great 
judgment,  accuracy  and  penetration,  and 
snay  be  faid  to  have  led  the  way  to  that 
mighty  genius,  the  great  fir  llaac  Newton, 
v.'ho  has  fince  let  that  important  point  in 
the  clearest  and  mcft  convim  ing  light. 
7.  Confiderations  upon  the  rtyle  of  the 
holy  fcriptures,  i66;>8vo.  Alatintranf- 
lation  of  it  was  printed  at  Oxford,  where 
mottofhis  writings  were  published  in  1665. 
1-t  was  an  extract  from  a  larger  work  inti- 
tuled, An  eiTay  on  fcripture  ;  which  was 
afterwards  published  by  lir  I'eter  Pett,  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Boyle. 

[A]  The  year  following  came  forth,  8. 
Occafional  reflections  uponfeveral  fubjects  ; 
whereto  is  prefixed  A  difcourfe  about  fuch 
kind  of  thoughts,  16^5,  Svo,  reprinted  in 
1669,  8vo.  This  piece  is  nddreiTed  to 
Sophronia,  under  whofe  name  he  concealed 
that  of  his  beloved  filter,  the  vifcorntefs 
of  Ranelagh.  The  thoughts  themfelves 
are  on  a  vail  variety  of  fubjecls,  written 
many  years  before  ;  fome  indeed  upon  tri- 
fial  occasions,  but  all  with  great  accuracy 
of  language,  much  wit,  more  learning,  and 
in  a  wonderful  ftrain  of  moi.il  and  pious 
reflection.  Yet  this  expofed  him  to  the 
only  fevere  cenfure  that  ever  was  palled 
upon  him,  and  that  too  from  no  lefsa  man 
than  the  celebrated  dean  Swift;  who,  to 
ridicule  thefe  difcourfcs,  wrote  "  A  pious 


meditation  upon  a  broorn-ftick,  in  theftylsr 
of  the  honourable  Mr.  Boyle."  A  certaift 
writer,  by  way  of  making  reprifals  upca 
Swift  for  his  treatment  of  Mr.  Boyle, 
which  he  affirms  to  be  as  cruel  and  unjult- 
as  it  is  trivial  and  indecent,  has  obfervedj 
that,  from  this  very  treatife,  which  he  has. 
thus  turned  into  ridicule,  he  borrowed  the 
firft  hi  at  of  his  Gulliver's  Travels.  He- 
grounds  his  conjecture  upon  the  following 
paffige,  to  be  found  in  the  Occafional  re- 
flections.  "  You  put  me  in  mind  of  a 
fancy  of  your  friend  Mr.  Boyle,  who  was 
faying,  that  he  had  thoughts  of  making  a 
fhort  romantic  ftory,  where  the  fcene 
mould  be  laid  in  fome  iflandofthe  fouther« 
ocean,  governed  by  fome  fuch  rational  laws 
and  cuftoms  as  thofe  of  the  Utopia  or  the 
New  Atalantis.  And  in  this  country  he 
would  introduce  an  obferving  native,  that, 
upon  his  return  home  from  his  travels 
made  in  Europe,  mould  give  an  account 
of  our  countries  and  manners  under  fei^n- 

o 

ed  n^mes ;  and  frequently  intimate  in  his 
relations,    or  in  his  anfwers  to  queftions 
that  fhould  be  made  him,  the   reafons  of 
his  wondering  to  find  ourcuftoms  fo  extra- 
vagant, and  differing  from    thofe  of  his 
own  country.      For  your  friend  imagined 
that,  by  fuch  a  way  of  expofing  many  ofc 
our    practices,    we    fhould     ourfelves    be 
brought  unawares  to  condemn,  or  perhaps 
to  laugh  at  them  ;   and  Ihould  atlealtceafe 
to  wonder,  to  find  other  nations  think  them, 
as  extravagant  as  we  think  the  manners  of 
the  Dutch  and  Spaniards,  as  they  are  re- 
prefented  in  our  travellers  books."     The- 
fame  year  he  publifhed  an  important  work, 
intituled,  9.   New  experiments  and  obfer- 
vations  upon  cold  ;    or,  an    experimental, 
hiltory  of  cold  begun  :   with  feveral  pieces- 
thereunto  annexed,  1665,  8vo.   reprinted 
in  1683?  4 to. 
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Hire  deliberation,   though  contrary  to  the  advice    of    all  his 
friends,  he  abfolutely  declined  it.     He  had   feveral  reafons  for 
declining  it.     He  thought  the  duties  of  that  employment  might 
interfere  with  his  {Indies  :  he  was  unwilling  to  quit  that  courfe  of 
life,  which,  by  experience,  he  found  fo  fuitable   to  his  temper 
and  conftitution  :   and,  above  all,  he  was  unwilling  to  enter  into 
orders:  which  he  was  perfuaded  was  neceiThry  to  qualify  himfelf 
for  it.     In  this  year  and  the  next,  he  was  much  taken  up  with 
looking  into  an  affair  that  made  a  very  great  noife  in  the  world  ; 
and  the  decifion   of  which,   from   the  high   reputation   he  had 
gained,  was  in   a   manner  univerfally  expected   from  him  [B~]. 
The   cafe    was   this  :  one    Mr.  Valentine    Greatracks,  an    irifh 
gentleman,  perfuaded  himfelf  that  he  had   a   peculiar  gift   of 
curing  difeafes  by  ftroking ;  in  which  though  he  certainly  fuc- 
ceeded  often,   yet  he    fometimes  failed ;  and  this  occafioned  a 
great  controverfy,  in  which  moft  of  the  parties  concerned  ad- 
dreffed  themfelves  to  Mr.  Boyle.     Among  the  reft,  the  famous 
Mr.  Henry  Stubbe  wrote  a  treatife  upon  this  fubject,  intituled 
The  miraculous  conformist  ;  or,  an  account  of  feveral  marvel- 
lous   cures,    performed  by    the  ftroking  of  the   hands  of  Mr. 
Valentine  Greatracks  ;  with  a  phyiical  difcourfe  thereupon,  in  a 
letter  to  the  honourable  Robert  Boyle,  efq.     Mr.  Boyle  received 
this  book  upon  the    8th  of  March  1666  ;   and  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mr  Stubbe  the  next  morning,  which  fhews  how  extremely  ten- 
der Mr.  Boyle  was  of  religion ;  and  how  jealous  of  admitting 
^nd  countenancing  any  principle  or  opinions  that  he  thought 
might  have  a  tendency   to  hurt  or   difcredit  it.      But  what   is 
mod  incumbent  on  us  to  obferveat  prefent   is,  that  this  letter  is 
certainly  one  of  the  cleareft  teflimonies  of  Mr.  Boyle's  vaft  abi- 
lities and  exten five  knowledge,  that  is  any  where  extant.     It  is 
a  very  long  letter,  upwards  of  twenty  pages  in  Svo  ;  very  learned 
and  very  judicious ;  wonderfully  correct  in  the  diction  and  ftyle, 
remarkably  clear  in  the  method  and  form,  highly  exacl:  in  the 
obfervations  and  remarks,  and  abounding  in  pertinent  and  curi- 
ous facls  to  illuftrate  his  feafoning.     Yet  it  appears  from  the 
letter  itfelf,  that  it. -was   written  within  the  compafs  of  a  fingle 
morning  :   a  fact  we  fhould  have  imagined  next  to  impoffible, 
if  it  had    not  been  attefted  by  one  whofe  veracity  was  never 
queftioned,  that  is,  by  Mr.  Boyle  himfelf.     In  1666,  Dr.  Wal- 
lis  addrefled  to  Mr.  Boyle  his  piece  upon  the  Tides;  as  did  the 
famous  phyfician,  Dr.  Sydenham,  his  method  of  curing  fevers, 
grounded  upon  his  own  obfervations  [c]. 

About 

fs]   Birch,  p.  149,  i^o.  phyfical  and  eafy,   in  Svo ;  which  he  fent 

[c]   Himfelf  likewife    publiihed    that     abroad  at  the  requeft  of  the  Royal  Society, 

year,   10.    Hydroftatical  paradoxes   made     thofe   experiments  having  been   made    at 

out  by  new  experiments,  for  the  moft  part    theirdefire  about  two  years  before,  n.  The 

C  3  origia 
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About  this  time,_namely  1668,  Mr.  Boyle  refolved  to  fettle 

himfelf  in  London  for  life ;  and  removed,  for  that  purpofe,  to 

the  houfe  of  his  filter,  the  lady  Ranelagh,  in  Pall  Mali.     This 

to  the  infinite  benefit  of  the  learned  in  general,  and  particu- 

-.ae  advantage  of  the   Royal  Society  ;  to  whom  he  gave 

and  continual  affiflance,   as  the  feveral  pieces  communl- 

c;  ,ed  to  them  from  time  to  time,  and  printed  in  their  Tranfac- 

tions,  abundantly  tefcify.     Thofe  who  applied  to  him,  either  to 

defire  his  help,  or  to  communicate  to   him  any  new  difcoveries 

in  fcience,  he  had   h;s  fet  hours  for  receiving  ;  ctherwife  it  is 

cafy  to  conceive,  that  he  would  have  had  very  little  of  his  time 

to  Limfelf.     But,  befides  thefe,  he  kept  a  very  extenfive  corre- 

fpondence  with  perfons  of  the  greateft  figure,  and  moft  famous 

for  learning,  in  all  parts  of  Europe  [pj. 

In  the  midft  of  all  thefe  ftudies  and  labours  for  the  public, 
he  was  attacked  by  a  fevere  paralytic  diftemper,  of  which, 
though  not  without  great  difficulty,  he  got  the  better,  by  ftrict- 
ly  adhering  to  a  proper  regimen  [E]. 

Among 


origin  of  forms  and  -qualities,  according  to 
the  corpufcular  philofophy  illufti ated  by 
confederations  and  experiments,  1666,410; 
and  reprinted  the  year  following  in  Svo. 
This  treatife  did  great  honour  to  Mr. 
Boyle,  whether  we  confider  the  quickntl's 
of  his  wit,  the  depth  of  his  judgment,  or 
liis  indefatigable  pains  in  fearching  after 
truth.  We  muft  not  forget  to  obferve, 
that,  both  in  this  and  the  former  year,  he 
communicated  to  his  friend  Mr.  Olden- 
burgh,  who  was  fecretary  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, feveral  curious  and  excellent  fhort 
treatifes  of  his  own,  upon  a  great  variety 
offubjedts,  and  others  transmitted  to  him 
by  his  learned  friends  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  which  are  printed  and  preferved 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfactkns.  An- 
other thing  it  may  not  be  improper  to  ob- 
ferve, that,  in  the  warm  con  trover  fy  raifed 
at  this  time  about-the  Royal  Society,  Mr. 
Boyle  efcaped  all  cenfilre  ;  and  though  Mr. 
Stubbe,  among  others,  attacked  it  in  fe- 
veral pamphlets  with  all  the  fury  imagin- 
able, yet  he  preferved  a  juit  refpect  for 
Mr.  Boyle's  great  learning  and  abilities. 
Birch,  p.  i?4,  185. 

fiT]  In  1669  he  publifhed,  12.   Ac-r- 
t'muatipn  of  new  experiments  touching  the 
fpring  and  weight  of  the  ai1*;  to  which  is 
led   a  difcourfe  of  the    atmofpheres  of 
confident  bodies ;   and  the  fame  year  he  re- 
viled and  made  TTKIP.V  additions  to   feveral 
oi  his  former  trails,  force  of  which,  as  we 
obferveu,  were  now  tranflated 
in  order  to  gr?.tify  the  curious 


abroad.  13.  Traces  about  the  cofmical 
qualities  of  things  ;  cofmical  lufpicioi>s  ; 
the  tempera:uie  of  the  fubterranean  re- 
gions ;  the  bottom  of  the  lea  :  to  which  is 
prefixed  an  introduction  to  the  hiftory  of 
particular  qualities,  1670,  8vo  This  book 
eccafioned  much  {peculation,  as  it  feemed 
to  contain  a  vafttreafure  of  new  knowledge 
whicli  had  never  been  communicated  to 
the  world  before  ;  and  this  too,  grounded 
upon  actual  experiments  and  arguments 
juiuy  drawn  from  them,  inllead  ot  that 
notional  ant!  conjectural  philofophy,  v.hich, 
in  the  beginning  of  die  feventeeato  cen- 
turv,  had  been  fo  much  in  fafhion. 

[Ej  In  1671  he  publifhed,  14.  Confi- 
derations  on  the  uiefulnefs  of  experimen- 
tal and  natural  phiiofophy.  The  fecond 
part,  4to.  And,  15.  A  colkclion  of  trads 
upon  feveral  ufeful  and  important  points 
of  practical  philofophy,  410  :  both  which 
vo;ks  were  received  as  new  and  valuable 
gifts  to  the  learned  world.  16.  An  elTay 
about  the  origin  and  virtue  of  gems,  i6;z, 
Svo.  37,  A  collection  of  tracts  upon  the 
relation  between  flame  and  air;  and  feve- 
ral other  ufeful  and  curious  fubjeds ;  be^ 
fides  furrifliing,  in  this  and  in  the  former 
year,  a  great  number  of  fhort  diilertations 
upon  a  vail  variety  of  topics,  addrefTed  to 
the  Royal  Society,  and  inferted  in  their 
Tranfactions.  iS.  Ellays  on  the  ftrange 
fubtlety,  great  efficacy,  and  delermina;e 
nature  of  effluvia;  to  which  were  added 
variety  of  experiments  on  other  fubjects, 
16^3,  Svo.  TJie  fame  year  Anthony  le 
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Among  other  papers  that  he  communicated  this  year  to 
the  Royal  Society,  there  were  two  difcourfes,  connected  into 
one,  that  deferve  particular  notice.  The  former  was  intituled, 
An  experimental  difcourfe  of  quickfilver  growing  hot  with  gold  ; 
the  other  related  to  the  fame  fubje&  ;  and  both  of  them  con- 
tained difcoveries  of  the  utmo ft  'importance  [F]. 
4  He  had  been  many  years  a  director  of  the  eair-india  company, 
and  very  ufeful  in  this  capacity  to  that  great  body,  more  efpe- 
cially  in  procuring  their  charter ;  and  the  only  return  he  ex- 
pected for  his  labour  was,  the  engaging  the  company  to  come 
to  fome  refolution  in  favour  of  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel, 


Grand,  the  famous  cartefian  philofopher, 
printed  his  Hilroria  Naturae,  &c.  at  Lon- 
don, and  dedicated  it  to  Mr.  Boyle. 
He  does  juftice  to  Mr.  Boyle's  univerfal 
reputation  for  extenlive  learning  and  amaz- 
ing fagacity  in  every  branch  of  experi- 
mental phil  fophy;  and  fays  of  him,  w!  .t 
Averrces  faid  of  Ariftotle,  that  nature  had 
formed  him  as  an  exemplar  or  pattern  of 
the  highest  perfection,  to  which  humanity 
can  attain.  19.  A  collection  of  tracts  upon 
the  faltnefs  of  the  fea,  the  moilture  of  the 
sir, the  natural  and  preternatural  State  of  k- 
iies  to  which  is  prefixed  a  dialogue  con- 
cerning cold,  i '374,  Qvo.  ic.  The  excel- 
lency of  theology  compared  wich  natural 
philofophy,  167;,  b-.vo.  2  (.  A  collection 
of  tracts,  containing  fufpicions  about  hid- 
den qualities  of  the  air;  with  an  appendix 
touching  celeStial  magnets ;  animadversions 
upon  Mr.  Hobbas's  problem  about  a  va- 
cuum ;  a  d'Jcourfe  of  the  caufe  of  attrac- 
tion and  fudion,  1674,  8vo.  21.  Some, 
confederations  about  the  reconcileablenefs 
of  rcafon  and  religion.  By  T.  E.  a  layman. 
To  wh-.ch  is  annexed,  a  difcourfe  about 
the  poffibility  of  the  refurrection  by  Mr. 
Boyle,  1675,  8vo.  The  reader  mull  be 
informed,  that  both  thefe  pieces  were  of 
his  writing  ;  only  he  thought  tit  to  mark 
the  former  with  the  h'nal  letters  of  his 
name. 

[pj  To  be  convinced  of  this,  obferve 
only  the  following  paffages  ot  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  afterwards  lir  Ifaac  New- 
ton to  Mr.  Oldenburg,  the  fecretary  of 
the  Royal  Society,  upon  the  occafbn  of 
it.  The  letter  is  dated  from  Cambridge, 
April  26,  1676. 

"  Yefterday,  reading  the  two  laSt  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfaclions,   1  had    an  oppor- 
tunity to  confider  Mr.  Boyle's  uncommon 
experiment  about  the  incalefcence  of  gold 
and   mercury.      I   believe   the    fingers  of 
many  will  itch  to  be  at  the  knowledge  of 
the  preparation  of  iuch  a  mercury  ;  and 


for  that  end  fome  will  not  b?  wanting  to 
move  for  the  publifhing  of  it,  by  urging 
the  good  it  may  do  to  the  world.  But,  in 
my  fimple  judgement,  the  no'ole  author, 
fince  he  has  thought  tit  to  reveal  himfelf 
fo  far,  does  prudently  in  being  referved  in 
the  reft.  Not  that  I  think  any  great  ex- 
cellence in  fuch  a  mercury,  either  for  me- 
dicinal or  chyrnical  operations ;  for  it  feems 
to  me,  that  the  metalline  particles  with 
which  that  mercury  is  impregnated,  may 
be  groffer  than  the  particles  of  the  mer- 
cury, 'Sic. — But  yet,  becaufe  the  way  by 
which  mercury  may  be  fo  impregnated  has 
been  thought  fit  to  be  concealed  by  others 
that  have  known  it,  and  therefore  may 
poffibly  be  an  inlet  to  fomething  more 
noble,  not  to  be  communicated  without 
irnmenfe  damage  to  the  world,  if  there 
fhould  be  any  verity  in  the  hermetic  wri- 
ters; therefore  I  queftion  not  but  that  the 
great  wifdom  of  the  noble  author  will  fway 
him  to  high  filence,  till  he  mall  be  re- 
folved  of  what  confequence  the  thing  may 
be,  either  by  his  own  experience,  or  the 
judgement  of  fome  other,  that  thoroughly 
understands  what  he  fpeaks  about;  that 
is,  of  a  tine  hermetic  philofopher,  whofe 
judgement,  if  there  be  any  fuch,  would 
be  more  to  be  regarded  in  this  point,  th.\n 
that  of  all  the  world  befide  to  the  con- 
trary ;  there  being  other  things  befide  the 
tranfmut3tion  of  metals,  if  thofe  great 
pretenders  braj  not,  which  none  but  they 
understand.  Sir,  becaufe  the  author  feems 
delirou-s  of  the  fenfe  of  others  in  this  point, 
1  have  been  fo  free  as  to  moot  my  bolt  ; 
but  pray  keep  this  letter  private  to  your- 
felf.  Your  fervanc, 

Ifaac  Newton." 

In  1676,  Mr.  Boyle  published,  23.  Ex- 
periments and  notes  about  the  mechanical 
origin  or  production  of  particular  qualities, 
in  Several  difcourfes  on  a  great  variety  of 
fubjefts,  and,  among  the  reft,  of  elec- 
tricity, 
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by  means  of  their  flouriming  factories  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
As  a  proof  of  his  own  inclination  to  contribute,  as  far  as  in  him 
lay,  for  that  purpofe,  he  caufed  five  hundred  copies  of  the 
gofpels  and  acts  of  the  apoftles,  in  the  malayan  tongue,  to  be 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1677,  4to,  and  to  be  fent  abroad,  at  his 
own  expence.  This  appears  from  the  dedication,  prefixed  by 
his  friend  Dr.  Thomas  Hyde,  to  that  translation,  \vhich  was 
pubiifhed  under  his  direction.  It  was  the  fame  fpirit  and  prin- 
ciple which  made  him  fend,  about  three  years  before,  feveral 
copies  of  Grotius  de  veritate  chriilianse  religionis,  tranflated  into 
arabic  by  Dr.  Edward  Pocock,  into  the  Levant,  as  a  means  of 
propagating  chriftianity  there.  There  was  printed  in  1677,  at 
Geneva,  a  mifcellaneous  collection  of  Mr.  Boyle's  works  in 
latin,  without  his  confent,  or  even  knowledge ;  of  which  there 
is  a  large  account  given  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions,  In 
1678,  he  communicated  to  Mr.  Hooke  a  (hort  memorial  of  fome 
observations  made  upon  an  artificial  fubilance  that  fhines  with- 
out any  preceding  iliuflration  •,  which  that  gentleman  thought 
fit  to  publifh  in  his  Lectiones  Cutlerianse  [G].  The  regard 
which  the  great  Newton  had  for  Mr.  Boyle,  appears  from  a 
very  curious  letter,  which  the  former  wrote  to  him,  at  the  latter 
end  of  this  year,  for  the  fake  of  laying  before  him  his  fentiments 
upon  that  ethereal  medium,  which  he  afterwards  propofed,  in 
his  Optics,  as  the  mechanical  caufe  of  gravitation.  This  letter 
is  to  be  found  in  the  life  of  our  author  by  the  reverend  Dr. 
Birch  [H]. 

It  was  upon  the  3oth  of  November  this  year,  that  the  Royal 
Society,  as  a  proof  of  the  juft  fenfe  of  his  great  worth,  and  of 
the  conftant  and  particular  fervices  which  through  a  courfe  of 
many  years  he  had  done  them,  made  choice  of  him  for  their 
prefident ;  but  he  being  extremely,  and,  as  he  faySj  peculiarly 
tender  in  point  of  oaths,  declined  the  honour  done  him,  by  a 
letter  addreffed  to  his  much  refpected  friend  Mr.  Robert  Hooke, 
profeflbr  of  mathematics  at  Grefham  college.  About  this  time, 
Dr.  Burnet  being  employed  in  compiling  his  admirable  hiftory 

[G]  He  pubiifhed  the  fame  year,  24.  felf-fhining  fubftance,  Svo.  26.  Difcourfe 
Hiftorical  account  of  a  degradation  of  gold  of  things  above  reafon;  inquiring,  whether 
made  by  an  anti-elncir:  a  ftrange  che-  a  phiiofopher  fhould  admit  there  are  any 
mical  narrative,  410,  reprinted  in  the  fuch  r  1681,  Svo.  27.  New  experiment^ 
fame  fize  1739.  This  made  a  very  great  and  obfervations  made  upon  the  Icy  Noc-i 
noife  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  is  tiluca  :  to  which  is  added  a  chemical  pa- 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  radox,  grounded  upon  new  experiments, 
pieces  that  ever  fell  from  his  pen  ;  fince  making  it  probable,  that  chemical  princi- 
the  fafts  contained  in  it  would  have  been  pies  are  tranfmutable,  fo  that  cut  of  one  of 
etteemed  incredible,  if  they  had  been  re-  them  others  may  be  produced,  1682,  8vq. 
lated  by  a  man  of  lefs  integrity  and  piety  28.  A  continuation  of  new  experiments 
than  Mr.  Boyle.  phyfica-mechanieal,  touching  the  fpring 

[H]   In    1680,    Mr.  Boyle    pubiifhed,  and  weight  of  the  air,  and  their   effects, 

25. The  Aerial  Noftiluca  ;  or  fome  new  1682,  8vo, 
phenomena,  aand  aprocefs  of  a  factious 
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of  the  Reformation,  Mr.  Boyle  contributed  very  largely  to  the 
expence  of  publi  filing  it ;  as  is  acknowledged  by  the  doctor  in 
his  preface  to  the  fecond  volume.  It  was  probably  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1681,  that  he  was  engaged  in  promoting 
the  preaching  and  propagating  of  the  gofpel  among  the  Indians  ; 
fmce  the  letter,  which  he  wrote  upon  that  fubjecr.,  was  in  anfwer 
to  one  from  Mr.  John  Elliot  of  New  England,  dated  Nov.  4, 
1680.  This  letter  of  Mr.  Boyle  is  preferved  by  his  hiftorian  5 
and  it  mews,  that  he  had  a  vail  diflike  to  perfecution  on  account 
of  opinions  in  religion.  He  publifhed  in  1683,  nothing  but  a. 
ihort  letter  to  Dr.  Beal,  in  relation  to  the  making  of  frefh  water 
out  of  fait  [i ]. 

Mr.  Boyle's  writings  grew  now  fo  very  numerous,  that  Dr. 
Ralph  Cudworth,  celebrated  for  his  immortal  work,  The  In- 
tellectual Syftem,  wrote  to  him  in  moil  preffing  terms,  to  make 
an  entire  collection  of  his  feveral  treatifes,  and  to  publiih  them 
together  in  the  latin  tongue  ;  and  "  then,"  fays  he,  "  what 
you  (hall  fuperadd,  will  be  eafily  collected  and  added  after- 
v/ards.  And  I  pray  God  continue  your  life  and  health,  that 
you  may  {till  enrich  the  world  with  more.  The  writers  of  h}v 
pothefes  in  natural  philofophy  will  be  confuting  one  another  a 
long  time  before  the  world  will  ever  agree,  if  ever  it  do.  But 
your  pieces  of  natural  hiftory  are  unconfutable,  and  will  afford 
the  bed  grounds  to  build  hypothefes  upon.  You  have  much, 
outdone  fir  Francis  Bacon  in  your  natural  experiments  ;  and  you 
have  not  infinuated  any  thing,  as  he  is  thought  to  have  done, 
tending  to  irreligion,  but  the  contrary."  This  letter  is  dated 
Odober  16,  .1684  [K]. 

In  June  1686,  his  friend  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  afterwards  biihop 

fl]  In  1684,   he  printed  two  very  con-  to  the  corpufcular  philofophy  ;  to  which  is 

iiderable  works;   29.  Memoirs  for  the  na-  annexed,   a  Difcourfe  about  the  advantages 

tural  hillory  of  human  blood,     efpecially  of  the  life  of  iirnple  medicines,   Svo.     Be- 

the  fpint  of  that  liquor,   Svo.      30.  Expe-  fides  thefe   philofophical  tradls,   he    gave 

riments  and  confulerations  about  the  poro-  the  world  likewife,  the  fame  year,   an  ex- 

fity  of  bodies,  Svo.  cellent  theological  one,  34.   Of  the  high 

[K"|  In    1685,     he   obliged  the   world  veneration  man's  intellect  owes   to  God, 

with,  31.  Short  memoirs  for  the    natural  peculiarly  for  his  wifdom  and  power,   gvo. 

experimental    hiitorr  of  mineral  waters,  This  was    part  of  a   much   larger   work, 

with  directions  as  to  the  feveral  methods  which  he  iignified  to  the  world  in  an  ad-r 

of  trying  them,    including  aluindance  of  vertifement,  to  prevent  any  exception  from 

new  and  ufer'ul  remarks,  as  well  as  feveral  being  taken  at  the  abrupt  manner  of  its 

curious  experiments.      52  An  efTay  on  the  beginning.      At  the  entrance  of  the  fucr 

great  effects  of  even,    languid,    and    un-  ceeding  year,  came  abroad  his,  35.  Free 

heeded  motion;   whereunto  is  annexed  an  inquiry  into  the  vulgarly  received  notion 

experimental   difcourfe   of    fome   hitherto  of  nature;   apiece,   which  was  then;    and 

little  regarded  caufes  of  the  fahibrity  and  in-  will  always  be,  greatly  admired  by  thofc 

falubrity  of  the  air,  and  its  effctls;  reprinted  who  have  a  true  zeal  and  teliih   for  pure 

in  1690,  8vo.     None  of  his  treatifes,  it  is  religion  and   found   philofophy.       It   was 

faid,  were  ever  received  with  greater  or  tranilated  into  latifl}  and  reprinted  in  I smo 

more  general  applaufe  than  this.     33.  Of  the  year  after* 
$e  recoucikabiciiefs  of  fpecific  medicine* 
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of  Salifbury,  tranfmltted  to  him  from  the  Hague  the  manufcript 
account  of  his  travels,  which  he  had  drawn  up  in  the  form  of 
letters,  addreffed  to  Mr.  Boyle ;  who,  in  his  anfwer  to  the 
doctor,  dated  the  i/jlli  of  that  month,  expreffes  his  fatisfac~Hon 
in  "  finding,  that  all  men  do  not  travel,  as  moil  do,  to  obierve 
buildings,  and  gardens,  and  modes,  and  other  amufements  of 
a  fuperficial  and  almoft  inlignificant  curiofity  ;  for  your  judi- 
cious remarks  and  reflections,  fays  he,  may  not  a  little  improve 
both  a  flatefman,  a  critic,  and  a  divine,  as  well  as  they  will 
•make  the  writer  pafs  for  all  three  [L].  In  the  month  of  May 
this  year,  our  author,  though  very  unwillingly,  was  conftrained 
to  make  his  complaint  to  the  public,  of  fome  inconveniences 
under  which  he  had  long  laboured  ;  and  this  he  did  by  "  an  ad- 
vertifement  about  the  lofs  of  many  of  his  writings  addreffed  to 
J.  W.  to  be  communicated  to  thofe  of  his  friends  that  are  vir- 
tuofi  ;  which  may  ferve  as  a  kind  of  a  preface  to  mod  of  his 
mutilated  and  unfinifhed  writings."  He  complains  in  this  ad- 
Vertiiement  of  the  treatment  he  met  with  from  the  plagiaries,  both 
at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  though  it  might  have  been  difficult  in 
any  other  man  to  have  done  fo,  without  incurring  the  imputa- 
tion of  felf-concelt  and  vanity,  yet  Mr.  Boyle's  manner  is  fuch, 
as  only  to  raife  in  us  an  higher  eiteem  and  admiration  of  him. 
This  advertifement  is  inferred  at  length  in  his  life. 

He  now  began  to  find  that  his  health  and  ftrength,  notwith- 
flanding  all  his  care  and  caution,  gradually  declined,  as  he  ob- 
ferves  in  a  letter  to  M.  le  Clerc,  dated  May  30,  1689  -,  which 
put  him  upon  uilng  every  poffible  method  of  huibanding  his  re- 
maining time  for  the  benefit  of  the  learned.  In  doing  this,  as 
a  certain  writer  fays,  he  preferred  generals  to  particulars ;  and 
the  afliftance  of  the  whole  republic  of  letters  to  that  of  any 
branch,  by  what  ties  foever  he  might  be  connected  therewith. 
It  was  with  this  view,  that  he  no  longer  communicated  parti- 
cular difcourfes  or  new  difcoveries  to  the  Royal  Society  ;  becaufe 
this  could  not  be  done,  without  withdrawing  his  thoughts  from 
tafks  which  he  thought  of  ftill  greater  importance.  It  was  the 
more  iieaciily  to  attend  to  thefe,  that  he  refigned  his  pod  of 
governor  of  the  corporation  for  propagating  the  gofpel  in  New- 
England  ;  nay,  he  went  fo  far  as  to  fignify  to  the  world,  that  he 
could  no  longer  receive  vifits  as  ufual,  in  an  advertifement, 
which  begins  in  the  following  manner.  "  Mr.  Boyle  finds hhn- 
felf  obliged  to  intimate  to  thofe  of  his  friends  and  acquaintance, 
that  are  wont  to  do  him  the  honour  and  favour  of  vifiting  him, 

[L!  In   1687,     Mr.   Boyle    publifned,  is  enquired,  whether,  and,  if  at  all,  witk 

36.  The  martyrdom  of  Theodora  and  Dy-  \vhaf  caution,   a    naturalift  fiiould    admit 

idimia,   £vo  :   a  work  he    had  drawn  up  in  them.      With  an  appendix>  about  vitiatei 

Ins  youth.      37.   A  difquilition  about  the  light;    j688;   8yo, 
final  chafes  ot"  natural  things ;  yvhereig  it 

i,  That 
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I.  That  he  has  by  feme  unlucky  accidents,  namely,  by  his  fer- 
vant's  breaking  a  bottle  of  oil  of  vitriol  over  a  cheft  which  con- 
tained his  papers,  had  many  of  his  writings  corroded  here  and 
there,  or  otlierwife  fo  maimed,  that  without  he  himfelf  fill  up 
the  lacunae  out  of  his  memory  or  invention,  they  will  not  be  in- 
telligible. 2.  That  his  age  and  ficklinefs  have  for  a  good  while 
admonimed  him  to  put  his  fcattered,  and  partly  defaced,  'writings 
into  ibme  kind  of  order,  that  they  may  not  remain  quite  ufelefs. 
And,  3.  That  his  fidlful  and  friendly  phyfician,  fir  Edmund 
King,  feconded  by  Mr.  Boyle's  bed  friends,  has  preflingly  ad- 
vifed  him  agp.inii:  fpeaking  daily  with  fo  many  perfons  as  are 
wont  to  vifit  him,  reprefenting  it  as  what  cannot  but  much  wafte 
his  fpirits,"  &c.  He  ordered  likewife  a  board  to  be  placed  over 
his  door,  with  an  infcription  iignifying,  when  he  did  and  did 
not  receive  vifits. 

Among  the  other  great  works,  which  by  this  means  he  gained 
time  to  finifh,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  one  was  a  col- 
lection of  elaborate  procefles  in  chemiftry  ;  concerning  which 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend,  which  is  ftill  extant;  but  the  piece 
jtfelf  was  never  publiftied,  though  we  read  in  the  letter,  that 
**  he  left  it  as  a  kind  of  hermetic  legacy  to  the  ftudious  difciples 
of  that  art.'  Beficles  thefe  papers,  committed  to  the  care  of 
one  whom  he  efteemed  his  friend,  he  left  alfo  very  many  be- 
hind him  at  the  time  of  his  death,  relating  to  chemiftry  -,  which, 
as  appears  by  a  letter  directed  to  one  of  his  executors,  he  defired 
might  be  inipetred  by  three  phyiicians  whom  he  named,  and 
that  fome  of  the  mod  valuable  might  be  preferved.  "  Indeed,'1 
lays  the  writer  of  his  life,  "  it  is  highly  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  many  important  difcoveries  were  contained  in  them  ;  che- 
miftry being  his  favourite  ftudy;  and  opening  to  him  perpetually 
fuch  a  new  fcene  of  wonders,  as  eaiily  perfuaded  him  of  the 
poflibility  of  tranfmuting  metals  into  gold.  This  perfuafion  of 
his  is  evident  from  feveral  parts  of.his  writings,  and  was  avowed 
by  himfelf  to  the  great  Dr.  Halley,  the  late  royal  aftronomer, 
who  related  to  me  his  converfation  with  him  upon  that  fub- 
jec~t.  And  it  was  probably  in  confequence  of  this  opinion,  that 
he  took  fo  much  pains  to  procure,  as  he  did  in  Auguft  1689,  an 
ucl  for  the  repeal  of  a  ilatute  made  in  the  fifth  year  of  king 
Jrlenry  IV.  againit  the  multiplying  of  gold  and  filver  [M]. 

About 


[M]  la  the  mean  time  Mr.  Boyle  pub-  vious  hydrofratical  way  of  eftimating 

Jifhed  fome  other  woi  ks  before  his  death;  1690,   8vo.      He  informs  us,  in  the  poll- 

as,  38.  Medicina  Hydroftatica  :  or,  Hydro-  fcript  ot  this  treatile,   that  he  had  prepared 

ftatics    applied    to    the     materia    medica,  materials  for  a  fecond  volume,  which  he 

{hewing  how,    by  the  weight  that   divers  intended  to  publifh  ;      but  it    never    ap- 

bodies  ufed  in  phyfic  have  in  water,  one  peared.  39.  The  chriftian  virtuofo  :  Ihew- 

may  difcover  whether  they  be  genuine  or  ing  that,  by  being  addi6led  to  experimental 

adulterate.     To  which  is  lubjoined  a  pre-  philofophy,  a  man  is  rather  affifted  than 
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About  the  entrance  of  the  fummer,  he  began  to  feel  fuck 
.an  alteration  in  his  health,  as  induced  him  to  think  of  fettling 
his  affairs;  and  accordingly,  on  the  i8th  of  July,  he  figned 
and  fealed  his  laft  will,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  feveral 
codicils,  in  October  his  diilempers  increafed;  which  might 
perhaps  be  owing  to  his  tender  concern  for  the  tedious  illnefs 
of  his  dear  filler  the  lady  Ranelagh,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
many  years  in  the  greateil  harmony  and  friendship,  and  whofc 
indifpofition  brought  her  to  the  grave  on  the  23d  of  December 
following.  He  did  not  furvive  her  above  a  week  ;  for,  on  the 
3oth  of  December,  he  departed  this  life  in  the  65 th  year  of 
his  age. 

He  was  buried  in  St.  Martin's  church  in  the  Fields,  Weft- 
minfter,  on  the  yth  of  January  following ;  and  his  funeral  fer- 
inon  was  preached  by  his  friend  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  biihop  of 
Salifbury.  The  bimop  made  choice  upon  this  occafion  of  a  text 
Very  appofite  to  his  fubject,  namely,  "  For  God  giveth  to  a  man, 
that  is  good  in  his  fight>  wifciom,  knowledge,  and  joy."  Ecclef. 
xi.  26.  After  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  words,  he  applies 
the  doctrine  to  the  honourable  perfon  deceafed  ;  of  whom,  he 
tells  us,  he  v/as  the  better  able  to  give  a  character,  from  the 
many  happy  hours  he  had  fpent  in  converfation  with  him,  in 
the  courfe  of  nine-and-twenty  years.  He  gives  a  large  account 
of  Mr.  Boyle's  fincere  and  unaffected  piety,  and  more  efpecially 
of  his  zeal  for  the  chriftian  religion,  without  having  any  narrow 
notions  concerning  it,  or  miftaking,  as  fo  many  do,  a  bigoted 
heat  in  favour  of  a  particular  feet,  for  that  zeal  which  is  the 
ornament  of  a  true  chriftian.  He  mentions,  as  a  proof  of  this, 
his  noble  foundation  for  lectures  in  defence  of  the  gofpel  againft' 
infidels  of  all  forts;  the  effects  of  which  have  been  fo  confpi- 
cuous  in  the  many  volumes  of  excellent  difcourfes,  which  have 
been  publifhed  in  confequence  of  that  noble  and  pious  founda- 
tion. He  had,  fays  our  prelate,  defigned  it  in  his  life-time,, 
though  fome  accidents  did,  upon  great  confiderations,  divert 
him  from  fettling  it ;  but  not  from  ordering  by  his  laft  will,  that 
a  liberal  provifion  fhould  be  made  for  one  who  fhould,  in  a 
very  few  well-digefted  fermons,  every  year  fet  forth  the  truth 
of  the  chriftian  religion  in  general,  without  defcending  to  the 

indifpofed  to  Ke   a  good  chriftian.     The  left  behind  him  for  that  purpofe  arc  printeS 

tirft  part.     To  which  are  fubjoined,   I.   A  imperfec"l  as  they  are,  in  the  late  edition  of 

tiiicourfe  about  the  diftinftion  that  repre-  his  works  in  folio.     The  laft  work,   which 

feats  fome  tilings  as  above  reafon,  but  not  he  publifhed  himfelf,  Was  in  the  fpring  of 

contrary  to  reafon.     2.  The  firft  chapters  1691;   and  is  intituled,  40.  Experiment* 

«f    a  difcourfe,     intituled,    Greatnels  of  &   obfervationes    phyficae;    wherein    arfc 

mind     promoted    by  chriftianity.      1690,  briefly  treated  of,  feveral  fubjecls  relating 

?vo.       In    the  adverlifornent  prefixed  to  to  natural  philofophy  in  an  experimental 

this  work,  he  mentions  a  fecond  part  of  way.     To  which  is  added,  a  fmall  co^ 

the  chriftian  virtuofo  ;    which,  however,  leSion  of  ftrange  reports,  8v<j. 
jii  did  not  live  to  iimft).  But  the  papers  tyc 

fub- 
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fub-divifions  among  chriftians.  He  was  at  the  charge  of  the 
translation  and  iinpreSRon  of  the  new  Teftament  into  the  ma- 
layan  tongue,  which  he  fent  over  all  the  Eait  Indies.  He  gave 
a  noble  reward  to  him  that  tr  an  dated  Grotius's  incomparable 
book  of  the  truth  of  the  chriitian  religion  into  arabic  \  and  was 
at  the  charge  of  a  whole  impreflion,  which  he  took  care  Ihould 
be  difperfed  in  all  the  countries  where  that  language  is  under- 
ilood.  He  was  refolved  to  have  carried  on  the  impreffion  of 
the  new  Teftament  in  the  turkilh  language  ;  but  the  company 
thought  it  became  them  to  be  the  doers  of  it,  and  fo  differed 
him  only  to  give  a  large  {hare  towards  it.  He  was  at  700!. 
charge  in  the  edition  of  the  in  ill  bible,  which  he  ordered  to  be 
diflributed  in  Ireland :  and  he  contributed  liberally,  both  to  the 
impreffion  of  the  welch  bible,  and  of  the  irifli  bible  for  Scot- 
land. He  gave,  during  his  life,  300!.  to  advance  the  defign 
of  propagating  the  chriftian  religion  in  America  ;  and,  as  foon 
as  he  heard  that  the  eaft  India  company  were  entertaing  propo- 
fitions.for  the  like  defign  in  the  Eaft,  he  prefently  fent  a  hundred 
pounds  for  a  beginning,  as  an  example  ;  but  intended  to-carry 
it  much  farther  when  it  Should  be  fet  on  foot  to  purpofe.  When 
he  understood  how  large  a  (hare  he  had  in  impropriations,  he 
ordered  considerable  fums  to  be  given  to  the  incumbents  in  thofe 
parishes,  and  even  to  the  widows  of  thofe  who  were  dead  be- 
fore this  diftribiuion  of  his  bounty.  He  did  this  twice  in  his 
life-time,  to  the  amount  of  above  (5eol.  and  ordered  another 
distribution,  as  far  as  his  eftate  would  bear,  by  his  will.  In 
other  refpects,  his  charities  were  fo  bountiful  and  extenfive, 
that  they  amounted,  as  this  prelate  tells  us,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, to  upwards  of  loool.  per  annum. 

But  that  part  of  his  difcourfe  which  concerns  us  mod,  is,  the 
copious  and  eloquent  account  he  has  given  of  this  great  man's 
abilities.  *'His  knowledge,"  fays  he,  "  was  of  fo  vail  an  extent, 
that  if  it  were  not* for  the  variety  of  vouchers  in  their  feveral 
forts,  I  ihould  be  afraid  to  fay  all  I  know.  He  carried  the  itudy 
of  the  hebrew  very  far  into  the  rabbinical  writings,  and  the 
other  oriental  tongues.  He  had  read  fo  much  of  the  fathers, 
that  he  had  formed  out  of  it  a  clear  judgement  of  all  the  eminent 
ones.  He  had  read  a  vail  deal  on  the  Scriptures,  had  gone  very 
nicely  through  the  various  controversies  in  religion,  and  was  a 
true  mafter  of  the  whole  body  of  divinity.  He  read  the  whole 
compafs  of  the  mathematical  fciences  ;  and,  though  he  did  not 
fet  himfelf  to  fpring  any  new  game,  yet  he  knew  the  abftrufelt 
parts  of  geometry.  Geography,  in  the  feveral  parts  of  it  that 
related  to  navigation  or  travelling ;  hiftory  and  books  of  novels 
were  his  diverfions.  He  went  very  nicely  through  all  the  parts 
of  phyfic  *,  only  the  tendernefs  of  his  nature  made  him  lefs  able 
to  endure  the  exa£tnefs  of  anatomical  duTedicus,  efpecially  of 

living 
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living  animals,  though  he  knew  thefe  to  be  mod  inftru&ingv 
But  for  the  hiftory  of  nature,  ancient  and  modern,  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  all  countries,  of  the  virtues  and   improvements  of 
plants,  of  ores  and  minerals,  and  all  the  varieties  that  are  in 
them  in  different  climates,  he  was  by  much,  by  very  much,  the 
readied  and  the  perfected  I  ever  knew,  in  the  greateft  compafs* 
and   with  the  niceft   exadtnefs.     This  put  him  in  the  way  of 
making  all  that  vait  variety  of  experiments  beyond  any  man,  as 
far  as  we  know,  that  ever  lived.     And  in  thefe,  as  he  made  a 
great  progrefs  in  new  difcoveries,  fo  he  ufed  fo  nice  a  (Irielnefs, 
and  delivered  them  with  fo  fcrupulous  a  truth,  that  all  who  have 
examined  them  have  found  how  fafely  the  world  may  depend  upon 
them.     But  his  peculiar  and  favourite  fludy  was  chemiflry,  in 
which  he  was  engaged  with  none  of  thofe   ravenous   and  ambi- 
tious defigns  that  drew  many  into  it.    His  defign  was  only  to  find 
out  nature,  to  fee  into  what  principles  things  might  be  refolved, 
and  of  what  they  were  compounded,  and  to  prepare  good  me- 
dicaments for  the  bodies  of  men.     He  fpent  neither  his  time 
nor  fortune  upon  the  vain  purfuits  of  high  promifes  and  pre- 
tenfions.     He  always  kept  himfelf  within  the  compafs  that  his 
eftate  might  well  bear;  and,  as  he  made  chemiftry  much  the 
better  for  his  dealing  in   it,  fo  he  never  made  himfelf  either 
•\vorfe  or  the  poorer  for  it.     It  was  a  charity  to  others,  as  well 
as  an  entertainment  to  himfelf  ;  for  the  produce  of  it  was  dif- 
tributed  by  his  fifler  and  others,  into  whofe  hands  he  put  it." 
To  this  elogium  of  the  bithop,  we  will  only  add  that  of  the 
celebrated  phyfician,  philofopher,     and  chemift,    Dr.  Herman 
Boerhaave  •,  who,  after  having  declared  lord   Bacon  to  be  the 
father  of  experimental  philofophy,  aliens,  that  "  Mr.  Boyle,  (he 
ornament  of  his  age  and  country,  iiicceeded  to  the  genius  and 
enquiries  of  the  great  chancellor  Verulam.    Which,  fays  he,  of 
ail  Mr.  Boyle's  writings  fhall  1  recommend  ?    All  of  them.    To 
him  we  owe  the  fecrets  of  hre,  air,  water,  animals,  vegetables, 
fo  fills  :  fo  that  from  his  works  may  be  deduced  the  whole  fyftem 
of  natural  knowledge  [N]."   The  reader,  perhaps,  may  here  be 
pleafed  to  knowa  that  Mr.  Boyle  was  born  the  fame  year  in 
which  lord  Bacon  died. 

As  to  the  perfon  of  this  great  man,  we  are  told  that  he  was 
tall,  but  (lender  ,  and  his  countenance  pale  and  emaciated.  His 
conftitution  was  fo  tender  and  delicate,  that  he  had  divers  forts 
of  cloaks  to  put  on  when  he  went  abroad,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  air  ;  and  in  this  he  governed  himfelf  by  his 
thermometer.  He  efcaped  indeed  the  fmall-pox  during  his  life  ; 
but  for  almoft  forty  years  he  laboured  under  fuch,  a  feeblenefs 
of  body,  and  fuch  lowntfs  of  ftrength  and  fpirits,  that  it  wa*, 
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afloniihing  how  he  could  read,  meditate,  make  experiments,  and 
write  as  he  did.  He  had  likewife  a  weaknefs  in  his  eyes,  which 
made  him  very  tender  of  them,  and  extremely  apprehenfive  of 
fuch  dillempers  as  might  affect  them.  He  imagined  alfo,  that 
if  iicknefo  mould  confine  him  to  his  bed,  it  might  raife  the  pains 
of  the  ftone  to  a  degree  which  might  be  above  his  ftrength  to 
fupport ;  fo  that  he  feared  left  his  lafl  minutes  ihould  be  too 
hard  for  him.  This  was  the  ground  of  all  the  caution  and  ap- 
prehenfion  with  which  he  was  obferved  to  live  :  but  as  to  life 
itfelf,  he  had  that  juft  indifference  for  it,  which  became  a  phi- 
lofopher  and  a  chriitian.  However,  his  fight  began  to  grow 
dim,  not  above  four  hours  before  he  died  ;  and,  when  death 
came  upon  him,  it  was  with  fo  little  pain,  that  the  flame  ap- 
peared to  go  out  merely  for  want  of  oil  to  maintain  it.  The 
reader  may  wonder  that  Mr.  Boyle  was  never  made  a  peer  ; 
cfpecially  when  it  is  remembered,  that  his  four  elder  brothers 
were  all  peers.  A  peerage  was  often  offered  him,  and  as  often 
refuted  by  him.  It  is  eaiy  to  imagine,  that  he  might  have  had 
any  thing  he  ihould  exprefs  an  inclination  for,  He  was  always 
a  favourite  at  court :  and  king  Charles  II.  James  II.  and  king 
William,  were  fo  highly  pleafed  with  his  converfation,  that  they 
often  ufed  to  difcourfe  with  him  in  the  moil  familiar  manner. 
Not  than  Mr.  Boyle  was  at  any  time  a  courtier ;  he  fpake  freely 
of  the  government,  even  in  times  which  he  dilliked,  and  upon 
occaiions  when  he  was  obliged  to  condemn  it ;  but  then  he  al- 
ways did  it,  as  indeed  he  did  every  thing-  of  that  nature,  with 
an  exaclnefs  of  refpett  [o]. 

Mr. 


[»]  Mr.  Boyle's  pofthumous  work?    are  quire   the    affnlance   of  many   hands,  t» 
as  follow  :  i.  The  general  hiltory  of  the  air  make   it  an    hiroTV    vrery  ihort   of  com- 
icligned  and. begun,  joq2,  410.    Concern-  piste.       To     which    Mr.    Molineux    sav- 
ing the  nature  and  value  of  this  work,  we  fwered  :    "  I  am  ex:rernely  obliged  to  yoia 
have  the  teftimonies  of  two  of  the  molt  for    Mr.  Boyle's   book  of   the  air  which 
ingenious  and  able  men  of  that  age,    Mr.  lately  came  to  my  hands.     It  is  a  vaft  de- 
Locke  and  Mr.  Molineux.   Mr.  Locke,  in  iign,    and    not  to   be   fr.iilhed  but  by  the. 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Molineux,  dated  Decem-  united  labours  of  many  heads,  and  inde- 
ber  26,  1691,  obferves,   that,  though  this  fatigably   profecuted  for   many  years;   fo 
treatife  was  left  imperfect,  yet  I  think,  that  I   defpair  of  feeing  any  thing  coin- 
fays  he,  the  very  defign  of  it  will  pleafe  plete  therein.    However,  if  many  will  lend 
you  ;  and  it  is  caft  into  a  method,  that  any  the    fame   helping    hands  that   you    have 
one  who  pleafes  may  add  to  it  under  any  done,  I  ihould  be  in  hopes ;  and  certainly 
of  the  feveral  titles,  as  his  reafon  and  ob-  there  is  not  a  chapter  in  all  natural  phi- 
fervation  (hall  furniih  him  with  matter  of  lofophy  of  greater  ufe  to   mankind  than 
fact.     If  fuch  men  as  you  are,  curious  and  what  is  here  propofed."  2.  General  head* 
knowing,  would  join  to  what   Mr.  Boyle  for  the  natural  hiftoryofa  country,  great 
had  collected  and  prepared,  what  comes  in  or  fmall ;  drawn  out  for  the  ufe  of  travelr 
their  way,  we  might  hope  in  fome  time  lers  and  navigators.    To  which  are  added* 
to  have  a  conuderable  hiftory  of  the  air,  other  directions  for  navigators,  &c.  with 
than  which  I  fcarce  know  any  part  of  na-  particular  obfervations  on  the  moft  noted 
tural  philofophy  would  yield  more  variety  countries  in  the  world.    By  another  hand, 
and  ufe.     But  it  is  a  fubjedt  too  large  for  1692,     izmo,       Thefe      general     heads 
the  attempts  of  any  one  jnan,  and  will  re-  weje    firft   printed   in    the   Philofophi- 
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Mr.  Boyle  was  never  married  :  but   Mr.  Evelyn  was  aiTured, 
that  he  courted  the  beautiful  and  ingenious  daughter  of  Gary, 
earl  of  Monmouth ;  and  that  to  this  paflion  was  owing  his  Sera- 
phick  Love.    In  the  memorandum  of  Mr.  Boyle's  life,  fet  down, 
by  bifhop  Burnet,  it  is  remarked,  that  he  abstained  from  mar- 
riage, at  firft  out  of  policy,  afterwards  more  philofophically  ;  and 
we  find,  by  a  letter  of  Dr.  John  Wallis  to  him,  dated  at  Oxford, 
July  1 7th,  1669,  that  he  had  an  overture  made  him  with  refpe"6l 
to  the  lady  Mary  Baitings,  fitter  to  the  earl  of  Huntingdon.   But 
it  does  not  appear  from  any  of  his  papers,  that  he  had  ever  enter- 
tained the  leaft  thoughts  of  that  kind ,  nay,  there  is  a  letter  of 
his,  written  when  he  was  young  to  the  lady  Barrymore  his  niece, 
who  had  informed  him  of  a  report  that  he  was  actually  married, 
which  almofl  mews  that  he  never  did.     The  letter  is  written 
with  great  politenefs,  and  in  the  true  fpirit  of  gallantry  ;   and  is  a 
clear  proof,  that  though  Mr.  Boyle  did  not  choofe  to  marry,  yet 
it  was  no  mifanthropic  cynical  humour  which  reftrained  him 
from  it.     It  is  impoffible  to  entertain  the  reader  better,  than  by 
prefenting  him  with  that  part  of  it  which  concerns  the  point  in 
queftion.- — "  It  is  high  time  for  me  to  haften  the  payment  of  the 
thanks  I  owe  your  Jadyfliip  for  the  joy  you  are  pleafed  to  wifh 
me,  and  of  which  that  wifh  pombly  gives  me  more  than  the  oc- 
cafion  of  it  would.  You  have  certainly  reafon,  madam,  to  fufpend 
your  belief  of  a  marriage,  celebrated  by  no  pried  but  fame,  and 
made  unknown  to  the  fuppofed  bridegroom.     I  may  poflibly  ere 
long  give  you  a  fit  of  the  fpleen  upon  this  theme  •,  but  at  pre- 
ient  it  were  incongruous  to  blend  fuch  pure  raillery,  as  I  ever 

eal  Tranfuftions,   being  drawn  up  by  Mr.  eafily  prepared,  ufeful  in  families,  and  fit 

Boyle,  at  the  requeft  of  the    Royal    So-  for  the  fervice  of  the  country  people.    The 

ciety.    The  other  directions  added  in  this  third  ;ind  lair,  volume,  publifhed  from  the 

edition  were  drawn  up  by  various  perfons  author's  original  mar.ufcript  ;    whereunto 

at   divers   times,   by  order  of  the   Royal  are  added  feveral  ufeful  notes,  explicatory 

Society,  and  printed  in  different  numbers  of  the  fame.     1698,  tzmo.     The  tirft  edi- 

of  the   Philofophical  Tranfadtions  ;    but,  tion  of  this  book  was  printed  in  1688,  un- 

being  in  purfuance  of  the  plan  iketched  out  der  the  title  of  Receipts  fentto  a  friend  in 

by  Mr.  Boyle,  were  very  properly  annexed  America  :    in  1691,   it  was  reprinted  with 

to  the  preceding  ones.      3.  A  paper  of  the  the  addition  of  a  fecond  part,  and  a  i)ew 

honourable  Robert  Boyle's,  depofited  with  preface  :  and  in  1698,  as  we  now  obferve, 

the  fecretaries  of  the  Royal  Society,  Ofto-  was  added  the  third  and  laft  volume.  They 

her  14,  1680,  and  opened  fip.ce  his  death  ;  have  been  all  feveral  times  reprinted  Gnce 

being  an  account  of  his  making  the  phof-  in  a  tingle  volume,  and  juftly  accounted  tho 

phorus,    Sept.  30,    1680;  printed  in  the  bell  collection  of  the  k^nd. 
Philofophical  Tranfadions.  4.  An  account         Thefe  pofthumcais  works,  joined  to  thofc 

pf  a  way  of  examining  waters,  as  to  freih-  before    mentioned,    together    with    many 

nefs  or  faltnefs.     To  be   fubjoined  as   an  pieces  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions, 

appendix  to  a  lately  printed  letter  about  which  we  had  not  room  to  be  particular 

fweetened  water,  Oft.  ;o,  1683^  printed  about,  were  all  printed  in  one  collection: 

in  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions.     5.  A  whereunto  is  prefixed,  an  accurate  life  of 

free  difcourfe  againft  cuftomary  fwearing,  Mr.  Boyle  by  Dr.  Birch,  to  whom  we  ar« 

and  a  diffuafive  from  curfmg.    1695,  Svo.  chiefly  indebted  for  the  material!  of  this 

6.  Medicinal  experiments  :  or,  a  collec-  article, 
cioa  of  choice  remedies,  chiefly  limple,  and 

prats 
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prate  of  matrimony  and  amours  with,  among  things  I  am  fo  ferious 
in,  as  thofe  this  fcribble  prefents  you.  I  {hall  therefore  only  tell 
you,  that  the  little  gentleman  and  I  are  Mill  at  the  old  defiance. 
You  have  carried  away  too  many  of  the  perfections  of  your  fex, 
to  leave  enough  in  this  country  for  the  reducing  fo  ftubbcrn  a 
heart  as  mine  •,  whofe  conqueft  were  a  tafk  of  fo  much  difficulty, 
and  is  fo  little  worth  it,  that  the  latter  property  is  always  likely 
to  deter  any,  that  hath  beauty  and  merit  enough  to  overcome 
the  former.  But  though  this  untamed  heart  be  thus  infenfible 
to  the  thing  itfelf  called  love,  it  is  yet  very  accetTible  to  things 
very  near  of  kin  to  that  pafilon  \  and  efteem,  friend  (hip,  refpedt, 
and  even  admiration,  are  things  that  their  proper  objects  fail 
not  proportionably  to  exac~l  of  me,  and  confequently  are  quali- 
ties, which,  in  their  higheft  degrees,  are  really  and  constantly 
paid  my  lady  Barrymore  by  her  molt  obliged  humble  fervant, 
and  affectionate  uncle,  ROBERT  BOYLE." 

BOYLE  (CHARLES),  earl  of  Orrery,  fecond  fon  of  Roger, 
fecond  earl  of  Orrery,  by  lady  MarySackville  daughter  to  Richard 
earl  of  Dorfet  and  Middlefex,  was  born  in  Auguft  1676;  and 
at  fifteen  entered  a  nobleman  of  Chrilt-church  in  Oxford,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Francis  Atterbury,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Ro- 
chefter,  and  Dr.  Freind.  Dr.  Aldrich,  the  head  of  that  fociety, 
obferving  his  uncommon  application,  drew  up  for  his  ufe  that 
compendium  of  logic,  which  is  now  read  at  Chrift-church, 
wherein  he  ftvles  him  "  the  great  ornament  of  our  colleee." 

/  f-1  £^ 

Having  quitted  the  univerfity,  he  was,  in  i  700,  chofen  member 
for  the  town  of  Huntington.  A  petition  being  prefented  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  complaining  of  the  illegality  of  his  election, 
he  fpoke  in  fupport  of  it  with  great  warmth  ;  and  this  probably 
gave  rife  to  his  duel  with  Air.  Wortley,  the  other  candidate,  in 
which,  though  Mr.  Boyle  had  the  advantage,  the  wounds  he 
•received  threw  him  into  a  dangerous  fit  of  licknefs,  that  lafted 
for  many  months.  On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  be- 
came earl  of  Orrery  :  foon  after  he  had  a  regiment  given  him, 
and  was  elected  a  knight  of  the  Thi'tle.  In  1706,  he  married 
lady  Elizabeth  Cecil,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Kxeter[pj.  In 
1709  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  fworn 
of  her  majefty's  privy  council.  He  was  envoy  extraordinary 
from  the  queen  to  the  ftates  of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  with  an 
appointment  of  ten  pounds  a  day,  at  a  very  critical  juncture, 
namely,  during  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  There,  forne  in  authority 
at  Bruflels,  knowing  they  were  foon  to  become  the  emperor's 
fubje£ts,  and  that  his  imperial  majefty  was  not  on  good  terms 
with  the  queen,  {hewed  lefs  refp£<5t  to  her  minifter  than  they 

[p]  By  this  lady,  who  died  a  few  years  after  her  rnarruge,  he  had  his  only  fon, 
John  earl  of  Cork  aad  Orrery. 

VOL.  IIL  D  had 
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had  formerly  done  :  upon  which,  Orrery,  who  confidered  theiS 
behaviour  as  an  indignity  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  ma- 
naged with  fo  much  refolution  and  dexterity,  that,  when  they 
thought  his  power  was  declining,  or  rather  that  he  had  no  power 
at  all,  he  got  every  one  of  them  turned  out  of  his  poft.  Her 
majefty,  in  the  tenth  year  of  her  reign,  raifed  him  to  the  dignity 
of  a  britim  peer,  by  the  title  of  lord  Boyle,  baron  of  Marfton 
in  Sosnerfetihire.  On  the  aeccflion  of  tins  George  I.  he  was 

O 

.made  a  lor-d  of  the  bedchamber,  and  lord  lieutenant  and  cuftos- 
?otulorum  of  the  county  of  Sorncrfet.  His  frequent  voting  againft 
the  minifters  gave  ri:e  to  a  report,  that  he  \vas  to  be  removed 
from  all  his  pcfts ;  upon  which  he  abfcnted  himfelf  from  the 
court :  but  his  friends  afluving  him,  that  they  had  ground  to 
believe  the  king  had  a  perfonal  efteem  for  him,  he  wrote  a  letter 
fo  his  majefty,  ilgnifying,  that  though  lie  looked  upon  his  fer- 
rice  as  a  high  honour,  yet,  when  he  firft  entered  into  it,  he  did 
not  conceive  it  was  expected  from  him  that  he  ihould  vote 
againil  his  conference  ami  his  judgement ;  that  he  mud  confefs,, 
k  was  his  misfortune  to  differ  widely  in  cpimon  from  fome  of 
his  majcfhy's  miniflers  ;  that  if  thofe  gentlemen  had  reprefented 
this  to  his  majeity  as  a  crime  not  to  be  forgiven,  and  his  majefty 
hirnfelf  thought  fo,  he  was  ready  to  refign  thofe  pods  he  en- 
joyed, from  which  he  found  he  was  already  removed  by  a  com- 
mpn  report,  which  was  rather  encouraged  than  contradicted 
fey  the  rainifters.  The  king  going  foon  after  to  Hanover,  lord 
Orrery's  regiment  was  taken  from  him  j  which  his  lordfhip 
looking  upon  as  a  mark  of  difpkafure,  rel:gned  his  poft  of  lord 
oi  the. bedchamber. 

On  the  28th  of  September  1722,  he  was  committed  clofe 
priioiicr  io  the  Tower,  by  warrant  of  a  committee  of  the  lords 
of  the  privy  council,  upon  futpicion  of  high  trcafon,  and  o£ 
being  concerned  in  Layer7*  plot.  I.I  is  confinement  brought  on 
fuch  a  dangerous  fit  of  lickneis,  that,  as  Dr.  Mead  remonilrated 
to  the  council,  unlels  he  was  immediately  fet  at  liberty,  he  would 
sot  aniwer  fo  his  life  twenty- four  hours:  upon  which,  after 
fix  months  impriibn  merit,  he  was.  admitted  to  bail.  Upon  the 
Itricleft  enquiry,  no  fuiikient:  ground  for  a  profecution  being 
found,  he  was,  lifter  pa  fling  through  the  ufual  forms,  absolutely 
ijifcharged.  After  this,  he  conftantly  attended  in  his  place  in 
tlie  houfe  of  peers,  as  he  had  dene  before  •,  and  though  he  never 
ipoke  in  that  allcmbly,  hrs  pen  \\  as  frequently  employed  to  draw 
up  the  protelh  entered  in  its  journals.  He  died,  after  a  fhort 
indifpoiiiion,  v>n  the  2iii  of  Auguil  1731-  He  had  a  good  relifh 
for  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  gave  forne  produftions  of 

his  own    Q  1.  A        ,  j 

A  cold- 

The  Hrft  thing  lie.  puMiihed  while     tion  ofthe  life  &f  Lyfander,  frsm  th*  greek, 
at  Chiilt-church  was,  a  tranii-     ot  Fluurwh-  Di.  Aiurich,  dean  ot'Chril>- 
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A  cbldriefs,  occafioned  by  a  family  difpute  between  lord 
.Orrery  and  the  earl  of  Orkney,  gave  rife  to  a  mifunderilanding 
between  the  former  nnd  his  fon,  the  fubje£t  of  the  next  article, 
who  married  Orkney's  daughter ;  during  which  Orrery  in  a 
paffion  made  a  will,  wherein  he  bequeathed  to  Chrift-church  in 
Oxford  his  noble  library,  fave  only  the  journals  of  the  houfe  of 
lords,  and  fuch  works  as  related  to  the  englifh  hiftory  and  con- 
ftitution,  which  he  left  to  his  fon. 

BOYLE  (JOHN)  [R],  earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery, was  the  only  fon 
of  Charles,  the  fubjecl:  of  the  preceding  article,  and  born  the  2d 
of  Jan.  1707.  He  was  placed  under  the  management  of  Fenton 
the  poet,  from  the  age  of  feven  to  thirteen  \  and  then,  after 
palling  through  "Weftminfter-fchojDl,  he  was  admitted  nobleman 
of  Chrift-church,  Oxford.  In  1728  he  married  lady  Harriet 
Hamilton,  a  daughter  of  George  earl  of  Orkney ;  and,  though 
this  match  had  the  entire  approbation  of  his  father,  yet  it  un- 
fortunately happened  that  a  difTenfion  arofe  between  the  two 
earls,  which  put  lord  Boyle  and  his  lady  into  a  very  delicate 
and  difficult  fituation.  It  is  true,  that  a  reconciliation  took 
place,  and  that  the  father  was  upon  the  point  of  cancelling 
his  bequeft  to  the  college  •,  but  was  prevented  by  the  fudden- 
nefs  of  his  deceafe.  Lord  Orrery  {peaks  of  this  affair  with 
great  fenfibility  and  emotion,  above  twenty  years  after,  to  his 
fon  [sj. 

He  took  his  feat  in  the  houfe  of  peers  Jan,  173-2  ;  but  though 
he  diflinguimed  himfelf  by  fome  fpeeches,  he  did  not  greatly 
cultivate  the  bufinefs  of  parliament.  The  delicacy  of  his  health, 
his  paflion  for  private  life,  and  the  occafions  he  fometimes  had 
of  refiding  in  Ireland,  feem  to  have  precluded  him  from  any 
regular  attendance  in  the  englifh  houfe  of  peers.  In  I732-  ne 
went  to  Ireland,  and  was  at  Cork  when  his  countefs  died  there 
the  22d  of  Auguft  that  year.  The  character  of  this  lady  is 
drawn  by  himfelf,  in  his  obfervations  on  Pliny  [T]  ;  and  her 
excellent  qualities  and  virtues  are  highly  difplayed  by  Theobald, 

church,  finding  him  to  be  a  good  grecian,  of  this  work,  in  reviewing  a  good  part  of 

put  him  upon  publifhing  a  new  editiou  of  the  reft,  in  trAnfcribing  the  whole,  and  at- 

the  epiftles  of  Phalaris,  which  appeared  in  tending  the  prefs,  half  a    year  of  Atter- 

the  beginning  of  169-,   tinder  the  title  of  bury's  life  was  employed,  as  he  declares  in 

Phalaridis  Agrigentinorum  tyranni  epifto-  his  epiilolary  covrefpondencc,  ii.  22.     His 

las.      Ex  MSS.    recenfuit,  veifione,  anno-  lordfhip  wrote  a  comedy,  called,  As  you 

tationibus,  &  vita  infuper  auctoris  donavit  find  it;    printed  in  the  fecond  volume  of 

Car.    Boyle,   ex  aede  Chrifti,  Oxon.  8vo  the  works  of  Roger  earl  of  Orrery.      He 

in  this   edition  he  was   fuppofed   to  have  was  alfo  author  of  a  copy  of  verfes  to  Ur. 

been    affifted   by    Aldrich  and    Atteibury.  Gaith,  upon  his  Difpeufary,  nnd  ot  a  pro- 

The   authenticity  of  thefe   epiftles   being  lo?ue    to   Mr.    Southerne's    play,    called, 

called   in  queftion   by   Dr.   Bentley,    Mr.  'I  he  Siese  of  C.ipua  " 
Boyle    wrote    an    anl'wer,     intituled,    Dr.          [  ><  ]  Biogr.  Brit.  2ii  edit. 
Bentley's   diiTertation  on    the    epiftles  of         [s  ]  Remarks  on  Swift,  p.  229,  fjth  edit. 
Phalaiis  examined. -~In  laying  the  ddign          [T]    Vol.  ii.   p.  u-j>  3d  edit= 

D  2  m 
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in  his  dedication  of  Shakfpeare's  works  to  the  earl,  which,  it 
feems,  was  originally  intended  for  her.  While  in  Ireland,  he 
commenced  a  friendship  with  Swift,  upon  fending  him  a  copy  of 
verfes  on  his  birth-day,  which  produced  alfo  that  of  Pope.  O£t. 
1733  he  returned  to  England  ;  and,  having  now  no  attachment 
to  London,  retired  to  Marfton  in  Somerfetfhire  ;  a  feat  of  his 
ancefiors,  which  had  been  much  neglected,  and  which  was  now 
ittle  more  than  the  fhell  of  a  houfe.  Here  he  amufed  himfelf 
n  building  and  repairing,  in  laying  out  gardens  and  plantations, 
in  erecting  a  library,  &c. 

About  1738,  he  took  a  houfe  in  Duke-ftreet,  Weftminfler, 
that  his  fons  might  be  educated  under  his  own  eye,  and  have 
alfo  the  benefit  of  attending  Weftminfter  fchool.  June  the  fam^ 
year  he  married  a  fecond  wife,  Mrs.  Margaret  Hamilton,  an  irifh 
gentlewoman  •,  and,  with  gratitude  to  heaven,  acknowledges, 
that  in  her  the  lofs  of  his  former  countefs  was  repaired.  In 
1739,  he  publifhed  a  new  edition,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  of  his  great 
grandfather's  dramatic  works,  now  very  fcarce  ;  and,  in  1 742,  his 
State  letters,  to  which  were  prefixed  Morrice's  memoirs  of  that 
flatefman.  In  1743,  he  was  created  LL.  D.  at  Oxford:  he  was 
likewife  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1746,  lord  Boyle  being 
fettled  at  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Boyle  at  Weitminfter-fchool,  he  re- 
moved to  Caledon,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  the  feat  of 
Mr.  Hamilton,  the  father  of  his  countefs,  where  he  refided,  with 
little  mtermimon,  till  1750:  happy  in  that  domeftic  tranquillity, 
that  firudious  retirement. and  inactivity,  from  which  he  was  never 
, drawn  but  with  reluctance.  "  Whenever,"  fays  he,  "  we  ftep 
out  of  domeftic  life  in  fearch  of  felicity,  we  come  back  again 
difappointed,  tired,  and  chagrined.  One  day  paffed  under  our 
own  roof,  with  our  friends  and  our  family,  is  worth  a  thoufand 
;in  any  other  place.  The  noife  and  buftle,  or  (as  they  are  fool- 
ifhly  called)  the  diverfions  of  life,  are  defpicable  and  taftelefs, 
when  once  we  have  experienced  the  real  delight  of  a  fire- 
fide  [uj." 

In  1751,  he  publifhed,  in  two  volumes  4to,  a  translation  of 
Pliny's  letters,  with  obfervations  on  each  letter;  and  an  efTay  on 
Pliny's  life,  addreficd  to  Charles  lord  Boyle  :  which  work  met 
with  fo  good  a  reception,  that  feveral  editions  of  it,  in  8vo.  have 
fince  been  printed.  The  fame  year,  he  adclreffed  to  his  fecond 
fon,  Mr.  Hamilton,  a  feries  of  letters,  containing  remarks  on 
the  life  and  writings  of  Swift,  8vo  -,  which  alfo  was  fo  well  re- 
ceived, that  it  went  through  five  editions  in  little  more  than  a 
'year.  December  17^3,  he  fucceeded  to  the  title  of  the  earl 
ef  Cork.  In  September  17^4,  with  his  lady  and  daughter 

[w]  Private  Letter,  cited  in  Biogr.  Brit. 
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lie  began  a  tour  to  Italy :  his  chief  objeft  was  Florence,  in 
which  city  and  its  neighbourhood  he  refided  nearly  a  year. 
He  collected,  while  here,  materials  for  the  hiitory  of  Tuf- 
cany,  which  he  intended  to  write  in  a  feries  of  letters,  twelve  of 
which  only  he  lived  to  finim ;  and  of  thefe  an  ample  epitome 
may  be  feen  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  1782,  pp.  232.  286. 
377.  529.  In  November  17^5,  he  arrived  at  Marfton,  after  pafl- 
ing  through  Germany  and  Holland.  In  1758  he  loft  his  fecond 
lady,  and  the  year  after  his  elded  fon  ;  and  was,  agreeably  to 
the  fenfibility  and  tendernefs  of  his  nature,  deeply  affected  upon 
thefe  occafions.  He  furvived  the  lofs  of  his  fon  about  three 
years  ;  for  an  hereditary  gout,  which  no  temperance  or  ma- 
nagement could  fubdue,  put  a  period  to  his  exiftence,  November 
1 6,  1762,  in  his  56th  year  [x]. 

BOYSE,  BOYS,  or'  BOIS  QOHN)  [Y~|,  one  of  the  tranilators 
of  the  Bible  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  fon  of  William  Bois, 
rector  of  Weft-Stowe,  near  St,  Edmundfbury,  in  Suffolk,  and 
born  at  Net  tie  (lead  in  that  county,  1560.  He  was  taught  the 
firil  rudiments  of  learning  by  his  father;  and  his  capacity  was 
fuch,  that  at  the  age  of  five  years  he  read  the  bible  in  hebrew. 
He  went  afterwards  to  Hadley  fchool,  and  at  fourteen  was  ad- 
mitted of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  his  fkill  in  the  greek.  Happening  to  have  thefmrul- 
pox  when  he  was  elected  fellow,  to  preferve  his  feniority,  he 
caufed  himfelf  to  be  carried,  wrapped  up  in  blankets,  to  be  ad- 
mitted. He  applied  himfelf  for  fome  time  to  the  iiudy  of  me- 
dicine, but  fancying  himfelf  affe&ed  with  every  difeafe  he  read 
of,  he  quitted  that  fcicnce.  June  21,  1583,  he  was  ordained 
-  deacon,  and  next  day,  by  virtue  of  a  difpenfation,  prieft.  He  was 
ten  years  chief  greek  lecturer  in  his  college,  and  read  every  day. 
He  voluntarily  read  a  greek  lecture  for  fome  years,  at  four  in 
the  morning,  in  his  own  chamber,  winch  was  frequented  by 
many  of  the  fellows-  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  fucceeded 
him  in  the  reftory  of  Weft  Stowe  ;  but  his  mother  going  to  live 
with  her  brother,  he  relignetl  that  preferment,  though  he  might 

£x]  After  his  death,  in  1774,  were  pub-  FitzWorm,    Michael    Krawbridge,    Mofea 

lifhed  his    Letters  from  It  sly,  by  the  rev  Orthodox,  and    Thomas  Vainall,    in    No. 

John  Duncoinbe.  M.  A  \vhopretixvdalife  102,  107,  113,   and    129.      He   publifhed 

of  him,    from  which   thefe    memoirs    are  alfo,  in  1759,    Memoirs  of  the  life  of  Ro- 

chiefty    drawn.      P.cfides    what    has    been  bert  Gary,  earl  of  Monmouth,  •  vo.  from  a 

mentioned,    lord    Cork  was  the  author  of  MS.  communicated   to  him.      Lord   Coik 

many  little  productions.     He  contributed  was  an  amiable  good  man,  and  competently 

to  thofe  periodical  papers  called  the  World  endowed, but  not  of  ftrong  original  powers, 

and  the  'Jonnoiffeur  :  to  the  former  No.  47,  [Y]  Wood's  Faft.  Oxon.  vol.  i.  col    i  q  5. 

68,  161  ;   to  the   latter  the    molt  part  of  Fuller's  Worthies  in  Suffolk.    Life  by  Dr. 

No.  14  and  17,  the   letter  figned  Goliah  Anthonj   Walker,    in    Peck's    DefideraU 

Engliih  in  No.  19,   great  part  of  No.  33  Curiofa,  vol.  ii.  p.  38.  42. 
«nd  40,  and  the  letters  figned  Reginald 
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have  kept  it  with  his  fellowship.  At  the  age  of  thirty-fix,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Holt,  rector  of  Boxworth,  in  Cam- 
bridgefhire,  whom  he  fucceedcd  in  that  living,  1^96.  On  quit- 
ting the  univerfity,  the  college  gave  him  one  hundred  pounds. 
His  young  wife,  \vho  \vas  bequeathed  to  him  with  the  living^ 
v.nich  was  an  advowfon,  proving  a  bad  ecoiiomilt,  and  himfelf 
being  wholly  immerfed  in  his  iiudies,  he  ibon  became  fo  much 
in  debt,  that  he  was  forced  to  fell  his  choice  collection  of  books 
to  a  prodigious  difadvantage.  'I  he  lofs  of  his  library  afflicted 
him  fo  much,  that  he  thought  of  quitting  his  native  country. 
He  was  however  foon  reconciled  to  his  wife,  and  he  even  con- 
tinued to  leave  all  domeflic  affairs  to  her  management.  He  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  twelve  of  the  neighbouring  clergy, 
to  meet  every  Friday  at  one  of  their  houfes  by  turns,  to  give  an 
account  of  their  ftudies.  He  ufually  kept  fome  young  fcholar 
in  his  houfe,  to  inftrucl:  his  own  children,  and  the  poorer  fort  of 
the  town,  as  well  as  feveral  gentlemen's  children,  who  were 
boarded  with  him.  When  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  was, 
by  James  I.  directed  to  be  made,  Mr.  Bois  was  elected  one  of 
the  Cambridge  translators.  He  performed  not  only  his  own,  but 
alfo  the  part  affigned  to  another,  with  great  reputation,  though 
with  litcle  profit  j  for  he  had  no  allowance  but  his  commons  rzl. 
He  was  alfo  one  of  the  (ix  who  met  at  Stationers-hall  to  revife 
the  whole :  which  tail:  they  went  through  in  nine  months,  hav- 
ing each  from  the  company  of  ftatibners  during  that  time  thirty 
fhillings  a  week  [A].  He  afterwards  aflifted  fir  Henry  Saville 
in  publishing  the  works  of  St.  Chryfoftom,  and  received  a  pre- 
fent  of  one  copy  of  the  book,  for  many  years  labour  fpent 
upon  it :  which  however  was  owing  to  the  death  of  fir  Henry 
Saville.,  who  intended  to  have  made  him  fellow  of  .h  ton.  In 
161?,  Dr.  Lancelot  Andrews,  bifhop  of  My,  bellowed  on  him 
unaiked,  a  prebend  in  his  church.  He  died  1643,  in  the  84th 
year  of  his  age  ;  leaving  a  great  many  manufcripts  behind  him, 
particularly  a  commentary  on  almofl  all  the  books  of  the  new 
Teflament  [B].  "When  he  was  a  young  ftudent  at  Cambridge, 
be  received  from  the  learned  Dr.  iWhitaker  thefe  three  rules,  for 
avoiding  thofe  difiempers  which  ufually  attend  a  fedeintary  lifea 
to  which  he  ponftantly  adhered  :  the  fir  ft  was,  to  ftudy  always 
landing;  ihe  fecond,  never  to  iludy  in  a  window  j  the  third,  never 
to  go  to  bed  \vith  his  feet  cold. 

BOYSE  (JOSEPH),  an  engliih  diiTenting  miniftcr,  was  born  at 

[2]    The   king  indeed  nominated  him          [AJ   Fuller's    Church   Hiftory,  lib.  i, 

cr«   of  the   ffllows  ot   his  new  cfJkue  at  p.-1',. 
V'beifva  ;    but    he   m-wr  h-;.d  any    bt.tiu'          \ $~\  This  book  \\-3S 

Jl^.ereby,    that   foundation    taking    no   ti'.  at  Loi;>ion,  46-5, 
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Leeds  In  Yorkfhire,  Jan.  14,  1660-,  and  trained  at  n  private 
•academy  near  Ivendal  m  Wellmorcland  Pel.  He  then  went  to 

j  L.      j 

London  •,  and  there,  among  other  advantages  in  the  profecution 
•of  his  itudies,  attended  the  preaching  of  many  able  divines,  both 
conformitls  and  non-conforrnifts  :  of  thole  of  the  eflablifhed 
church,  Tillotfon,  Calamy,  Scott,  and  Stillingflcct  •,  of  the  dif- 
fenters,  Charnock,  Baxter,  and  Howe.  In  1680,  he  began  to 
preach  publicly.  He  was  at  Amilcrdam  in  1682,  where  he 
preached  occafionally  at  the  Brownift  church,  In  1683,  after 
his  return,  he  had  an  invitation  to  be  a  pallor  at  Dublin,  which 
he  did  Hot  relifh;  but  was  at  length  induced  to  accept  it,  be- 
caufe  that  ieafon  was  not  favourable  to  the  non-conformifts  in 
England.  Some  years  after,  he  had  for  his  coadjutor  the  rev. 
Mr.  Thomas  Emlyn  TD],  fo  well  known  for  his  writings  and  his 
fufrerings.  This  connection  and  a  mutual  friendlhip  fubfilled 
between  them  for  more  than  ten  years  ;  but  the  friendfhip  was 
interrupted,  and  the  connection  ditiblvcd,  in  confequence  of 
Emlyn's  fentiments  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity.  Boyfe's 
zeal  tor  orthodoxy  led  him  to  take  tome  fteps,  which  were  jullly 
ccnfurable  ;  for,  while  Emlyn  was  under  profecution,  and  his 
trial  at  hand,  Boyle  publifhcd  a  book  againil  him,  which  cer- 
tainly inflamed  the  profecution,  though,  in  the  preface,  he  de- 
clares that  "  he  had  no  hand  in  it '  Whence  comes  it,  that  of 
ail  religious  zeal,  that  of  the  prelbyterians  is  the  moil  flaming 
and  intoterant?  "  The  quakers/'  fays  Dr.  Prieflley  [X3,  "  are 
tl^e  only  body  of  ehritliatiSj  who  have  uniformly  maintained  the 
principles  ot  toleration.  Kvery  other  body  of  men  have  turned 
perfecutorsj  when  they  had  power  : — but  the  quakers,  though 
eftabliftied  in  Pennfylvama,  have  persecuted  none. — I  have  fo 
much  confidence  in  their  moderation,  that,  different  as  my  opi- 
nions are  from  theirs,"!  believe  thev  would  let  me  live,  write, 
and  pubhfh  what  1  pk-afed,  unmoleiled  among  them  :  which  is 
more  than  I  could  promife  inyfelf  front  any  other  body  of  chrif- 
tians  whatever  ;  the  prejlytir'nins,  perhaps,  leojl  of  all  excepted." 
So  much  however  is  due  to  Boyle,  as  to  acknowledge,  that  he 
did  not  forefee  all  the  confequences,  nor  approve  of  the  perfe- 

cution,  which  was  carried  on  ajzainil  Emlvn  :   and  that  he  be- 

. 
haved  with  more  candour  and  rriendlinefs  to  him,  than  any  other 

diflenting  miniller  in  Dublin. 

The  time  of  Mr.  Boyfe's  death  is  not  mentioned ;  but  his  fu^ 
neral  fermon  was  preached  at  Dublin,  Dec.  8,  1728.  He  was 
confidered  as  a  learned,  pious,  able,  and  ufcful  divine  ;  and  his 
works,  confifting  of  fermons  and  polemic  divinity,  were  pub- 
limed,  1728,  in  2  vols.  folio. 

c]  Biog.  Brit,  r.d  edit.  [a]  On  education,  p.  \l\. 

article  E  M  L  y  v . 
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BOYSE  (SAMUEL)  [r],  fonof  the  preceding,  was  a  very  inge- 
nious perfon  ;  and,  being  as  remarkable  for  imprudence  as  for 
ingenuity,  may  furnifh  a  very  edifying  article  to  numbers.  He 
was  born  in  1708,  and  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
at  a  private  fchool  in  Dublin.  At  eighteen,  he  was  fent  to  the 
univerfity  of  Glafgow;  and,  before  he  had  entered  his  2oth  year, 
married  a  tradesman's  daughter  of  that  city[c].  He  was  natu- 
rally extravagant,  and  foon  expofod  to  the  inconveniences  of  in- 
digence ;  and  his  wife  being  alfo  diffolute  and  vicious,  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  accelerate  his  ruin.  His  father  fupported 
him  for  fome  time  ;  bet  this  fupport  at  length  ceafmg,  he  re- 
paired to  Edinburgh,  where  his  poetical  genius  procured  him 
many  friends,  and  fome  patrons.  In  1731,  he  publifhed  a  vo- 
lume of  poems,  addrefied  to  the  countefs  of  Eglinton  ;  who  was 
a  patronefs  to  men  of  wit,  and  much  diftinguiihed  Boyfe  while 
he  refided  in  that  country.  He  wrote  alfo  an  elegy  on  the  death 
of  lady  Stormont,  intituled,  The  tears  of  the  mufes;  with  which 
lord  Stormont,  brother  to  the  late  earl  Mansfield,  was  fo  much 
pleafedj  that  he  ordered  Boyfe  a  handfome  prefent. 

Thefe  publications,  and  the  honourable  notice  taken  of  them, 
were  the  means  of  recommending  him  to  very  high  perfons, 
who  were  defirous  of  ferving  him  ;  but  Boyfe  was  not  a  man 
to  be  ferved.  He  was  of  a  low  lived,  grovelling  humour: 
He  was,  fays  Gibber,  of  all  men  the  fartheft  removed  from  a 
gentleman :  he  had  no  graces  of  perfon,  and  fewer  ftill  of  con'- 
verfation  ;  and  though  his  understanding  was  very  extenfive* 
yet  but  few  could  difcover  that  he  had  any  genius  above  the 
common  rank.  He  wrote  poems ;  but  thefe,  though  excellent 
in  their  kind,  were  loft  to  the  world,  by  being  introduced  with 
no  advantage.  His  acquaintance  were  of  fuch  a  caft,  as  could  be 
of  no  fervice  to  him  ;  and,  though  voluptuous  and  luxurious,  he 
had  no  tafte  for  any  thing  elegant,  and  yet  was  to  the  laft  degree 
expenfive.  The  contempt  and  poverty  he  was  fallen  into  at 
Edinburgh,  put  him  upon  going  to  London  j  which  defign  being 
communicated  to  the  duchefs  of  Gordon,  who  ftill  retained  a 
high  opinion  of  his  poetical  talents,  me  gave  him  a  recommen- 
datory letter  to  Mr.  Pope,  and  obtained  another  for  him  to  fir 
Peter  King,  then  chancellor  of  England.  Lord  Stormont  alfo 
recommended  him  to  his  brother,  afterwards  earl  Mansfield  ; 
but  he  made  no  ufe  of  thefe  recommendations,  and  contented 
himfelf  vith  fub lifting  by  contributions.  About  1740,  he  was 
fo  reduced,  that  he  had  not  clothes  to  appear  abroad  in  :  he  had 
not,  fays  Gibber,  a  fhirt,  a  coat,  or  any  kind  of  apparel :  the 
fheets  in  which  he  lay  were  carried  to  the  pawnbroker's;  he  was 

[F]  Biog.  Brit,  ad  edit.  £c]  Gibber's  Lives  of  the  poets. 
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obliged  to  be  confined  to  bed,  with  no  other  covering  than  a 
blanket;  and  he  had  little  fupport,  but  what  he  got  by  \vr:r,  }<r 
letters  to  his  friends  in  the  mod  abject  ilyle.  His  mode  of  itu- 
dying  and  writing  was  curious:  he  fat  up  in  bed,  with  the  blanket 
wrapped  about  him,  through  which  he  had  cut  a  hole  large 
enough  to  admit  his  arm;  and,  placing  the  paper  upon  his  knee, 
fcribbled  in  the  bed  manner  he  could. 

In  1742,  we  find  him  in  a  fpunging-houfe,  whence  he  wrot* 
a  curious  letter  to  Mr.  Cave,  printer  of  the  Gentleman's  A/la- 
gazine  [n].  How  long  he  was  in  confinement  does  not  appear; 
however,  he  at  length  obtained  his  liberty  :  but  his  imprudence 
and  his  wrants  ftill  continued,  and  he  had  often  recourfe  to  the 
meaneft  arts  to  procure  benefactions.  At  fome  times  he  would 
raife  fubfcriptions  for  poems,  which  did  not  exift;  and,  at  others, 
ordered  his  wife  to  inform  people  that  he  was  juft  expiring,  to 
move  the  companion  of  his  friends,  who  were  frequently  fur- 
prifed  to  meet  the  man  in  the  ftreet  to-day,  who  was  yefterday 
hid  to  be  at  the  point  of  death.  In  1743,  he  publifhed  an  ode 
on  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  intituled,  Albion's  triumph  ;  but  did 
not  put  his  name  to  it.  In  1745,  he  was  with  Mr.  Henry  at 
Reading,  where  he  was  paid  at  a  very  low  rate  for  compiling 
a  work,  intituled,  An  hiitorical  review  of  the  tranfaclions  of 
Europe,  from  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Spain  in  17  39,' 
to  the  infurrecLion  in  Scotland  in  1745  ;  with  the  proceedings 
in  parliament,  and  the  moft  remarkable  domeftic  occurrences, 
during  that  period.  To  which  is  added,  An  impartial  hiftory  of 

[H]  Which,  being  highly  edifying  as  can  fee  if  my  affair  can  poffibly  be  made  up, 
well  as  amufing,  we  will  transcribe  verba-  I  hope  therefore  you  will  have  the  huma- 
tim  from  the  Biographia  Britannica  :  nity  to  fend  me  half  a  guinea  for  fupport, 

till  I  can  finifh  your  papers  in  my  hands. 
INSCRIPTION  forSt,  LAZ  ARUS'S  CAVS.     The  ode  on  the   britiili  nation  1  hope  to 

Hodie,tefte  caslo  fummo,  have  donc  to-da7'  and  wailt  a   Proof  copy 

Sine  pane,  fine  nummo  ;  of  that  Part  of  Stowe  y°u  deflgn  for  thc 

Sorte  jpofitus  infeih,  preient  Magazine,  that  it  may  be  improved 

Scribo  tibi  dolens  mcrfte.  as  far  as  Poffible  fr°m  your  affiftance.  Your 

Fame,  bile,  tumr t  iecur  :  PaPers  are  but  iH  l!'anrcribed.    I  agree  witfi 

Urbane,  mitre  opera,  precor  :  you  aS  t0  St"  -Au§uftine's  cave-     ]  humbly 

Tibi  enim  cor  humanuni  intreat  your  anfwer,  having  not  tailed  any 

Non  a  malis  alienun.  thing  fince  '!'uefday  evening  I  came  here; 

Mihi  mens  nee  male  grato,  and  m?  coat  Wl11  be  taken  offmy  back  for 

Pro  a  te  tavore  dato.  the  char§e  of  the  hed'  fo  that  l  muft  §° 

into  prifon   naked,  which  is  too  fnocking 

ALC  -us  for  me  to  think  of-   l  am»  with  finceie  rc- 

Vulgo,  domo  fpongiatoria.   '  gard>  fiff  your  unfortunate  humble  fervant, 

StR»  CROWN  COF  FEE-HOUSE, 

[  wrote  you  vefterday  an  account  of  my       Grocer's  Alley,  Poultry,  S.  BOYS  E. 

unhappy  cafe.   I  am  every  moment  threat-  T..I...  _  ,    Tni, 

l  -       r  lulV    2-  I  ,     1/J.Z. 

ened  to  be  turned  out  here,  becauie  I  have 

not  money  to  pay  for  my  bed  two  nights         Received  from  Mr.  Cave  the  fum  of  half 

paft,  which    is  ufually  paid  before-hand;  a  guinea  by  me,  in  confinement,  S.  Boyfe.1' 
.?nd  1  am  ioth  to  .go  into  the  counter,  till  I  Sent. 

the 
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the  late  rebellion,  Sec.  This  work  was  publifhed,  174*7,  in  2 
vols.  8vo.  and  is  laid  not  to  be  deilitute  of  merit.  .While  at 
Reading,  his  wife  died;  upon  which  he  tied  a  piece  of  black  rib- 
bon round  the  neck  of  a  little  lap-dog,  which  he  always  carried 
about  with  him  in  his  arms,  as  imagining  it  gave  him  the  air  of 
si  man  of  talle.  He  alfo,  when  in  his  cups,  which  was  as  often 
as  he  had  money,  indulged  a  dream  of  his  wife's  being  dill  alive  ; 
and  would  talk  fpitefully  of  thofe  by  whom  he  fufpected  her  to 
be  entertained  :  fo  that,  it  feenis,  he  was  not  without  a.good  de- 
gree of  affectation  in  his  character. 

After  Boyfe's  return  from  Reading,  his  behaviour  and  ap- 
pearance were  more  decent,  and  hopes  were  entertained  of  his 
reformation  ;  but  his  health  now  vifibiy  declined,  and  he  died, 
after  a  lingering  illnefs,  May  1749,  in  obfcure  lodgings  near 
Shoe-lane,  where  he  was  buried  at  the  expcnce  of  the  parifh. 
Some  affecting  anecdotes  of  him  may  be  feen  in  Nichols's 
felecl  collection  of  poems,  recited  on  the  belt  authority.  He 
is  a  melancholy  initance  of  the  wretchedness,  contempt,  and  dif- 
grace,  to  which  the  molt  ingenious  perlbns  may  reduce  them- 
felves  by  an  abufe  of  thofe  powers  with  which  nature  has  en- 
dowed them.  His  genius  was  not  confined  to  poetry  :  he  had 
alfo  a  taile  for  painting,  mufic,  and  heraldry.  It  is  faid,  that 
his  poems,  if  collected,  would  make  |ix  moderate  volumes  :  two 
Lave  been  publifhed.  But  the  moil  celebrated  of  his  perform- 
ances wras  his  poem,  culled  Deity  -,  the  third  edition  of  which 
was  publimed  in  1752,  8vo.  It  is  ilyied  by  Hervey[i]  "  a  beau- 
tiful and  inilruc~Hve  poem  ;"  and  is  alib  mentioned  by  Fielding 
with  commendation.  'I  hat  ingenious  writer  gives  a  quotation 
from  it,  which  he  calls  "  a  very  noble  one;  and,"  adds  he,  "  taken 
from  a  poem,  long  fmce  buried  in  oblivion  :  a  proof  that  good 
books,  no  more  than  good  men,  do  always  furvive  the  bad  [Kf]*'* 

If  we  did  not  know  from  obiervation,  that  fuch  itrange  con- 
tradictory qualities  exifl  in  fome  peculiar  temperaments,  it 
would  be  aim  oft  impoilible  to  conceive  how  any  thing  fublime, 
beautiful,  elegant,  and  affecting,  could  ever,  even  in  the  moft 
favourable  and  lucid  intervals,  be  produced  from  fuch  inelegant 
and  profligate  manners. 

BOZE  (CLAUDE  GROS  DF),  was  born  at  Lyons,  Jan.  28,  1680, 
of  parents  who  gave  him  an  excellent  education.  He  attached 
himfeif  to  jurifpruderice  ;  but  antiquities  and  medals  foon  occu- 

Sied  him  entirely.     'I  he  chancellor  cle  Pontchartrain,  the  abbe 
ignon,  Vaillant,  Hardouin,  admired  him  for  the  amiablenefs  of 
his  manners,  and  the  depth  of  his  learning.     In  1705,  he  pub- 
lifhed fome  ingenious  differtations  upon  medals  and  other  mo- 

]   Meditations,  vol.  ii.  p.  $79.          [xj   Hillory  ofTojr;  Jones,  book  vli:  ch.  i. 
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numents,  which  opened  to  him  the  doors  of  the  academy  of  in- 
icriptions  and  belles-lettres.  He  was  received  under  the  title  of 
pupil,  and  the  year  following  he  became  perpetual  fecretary.  The 
french  academy  too  admitted  him  of  their  ibciety  in  1715.  He 
was  made  keeper  of  the  royal  cabinet  of  medals  in  1719;  and 
the  year  after  he  fet  out  fox  Holland,  in  the  defign  of  augment- 
ing that  grand  collection.  On  being  returned  to  Paris,  he  de- 
voted the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  academy  of  belles-lettres  and 
the  cabinet  of  medals.  He  had  the  infpe&ion  of  the  library  in 
1745,  during  the  illnefs  of  M.  Mabcul.  He  had  laid  down  the 
place  of  fecretary  to  the  academy  three  years  before.  That  fo- 
ciety  loft  him  entirely  in  1753;  he  died  the  roth  of  September 
that  year,  aged  74,  He  was  as  eftimable  for  the  hveetnefs  of 
his  temper  as  for  the  depth  of  his  knowledge.  He  gave  feveral 
works  to  the  public,  which  are  mentioned  below  [L]. 

BRACCIOLIN1  DELL'  API  (FRANCIS),  an  italian  poet,  born 
at  Piftoya  of  a  noble  family  in  1556,  was  near  40  years  of  age 
when  he  embraced  the  eccleliailical  (late,  for  the  fake  of  holding 
a  caironry.  The  cardinal  Maffei  Barberini,  v/hofe  fecretary  he 
had  been  during  his  nunciature  in  France,  being  advanced  to  the 
tiara  under  the  name  of  Urban  V11I.  Bracciolini  repaired  to 
Rome  to  felicitate  the  new  pontiff",  who  was  an  encourager  of 
literary  men,  and  had  a  particular  efteem  for  him.  He  placed 
him  in  quality  of  fecretary,  with  his  brother  the  cardinal  An- 
thony Barberini.  After  the  death  of  Urban  VIII.  he  retired  to 
his  native  country,  where  he  died  in  1645,  at  tne  aSe  °f  80- 
It  was  on  occanon  of  a  poem  in  23  cantos,  which  he  compofed 
on  the  election  of  that  pope,  that,  in  order  to  {hew  his  fatif- 
faction,  the  pontiff  ordered  him  to  adopt  the  furname  delle  /^>/, 
and  to  add  to  his  arms  three  bees,  iuill  borne  by  the  Ear- 
berinis.  This  poet  compofed  feveral  poems  of  various  kinds  [M]. 

BRACTON  (HENRY  DE)  [N],  a  celebrated  englifh  lawyer  in 

fi.~j  The  edition  of  th-  fir  ft  15  volumes  the  Catalogue  of  his  library,  1745,  in  fol. 

of  the  Memoires  de  I'academie  des  infci  ip-  It  was  well  chofen,  and  full  of  rare  and  cu- 

tion?  et  belles-leitres.     The  hiftoncal  p:i-  rious  books.    This  catalogue  is  very  much 

negyrics  which  embellifli   ih-efe  memoirs  in  veqiifft  among  the  bibliographers,  and 

were  printed   feparately  in   2'vols.   izmo.  fell*  at  a  high  price.   Another  wasp  ublifhed 

They  are  ingenious  and  agreeable.     They  after  his  death,  Paris,  17^3,  8vo. 
rrny  contain  fewer  of  thofe  delicate  flrokes          J_M]    I.     La  Croce   riaccjuutata,    Paris, 

with  which  the  elogcs  o/Fomenelle  abound,  i6o;,nmo,    an  heroic  poem,  which  the 

but  perhaps  they  exceed  them  in  elegance  Italians  do  not  hafuate  to  rank  immediately 

ar.d    tafte.      They  are    however   unequal,  after  the  Jerufalem  of  TaiFo.  z.  Lofcherno 

2.   The  fecond  edition  of  the  medallic  hif-  de^li  dei,  an    heroi-comic  poem,    Rome, 

tory  ot    Louis   XIV.  brought  down  to  his  i6i^,  i^mo;   in  which  hi  has  ingeniously 

df^th,  ryz^,  folio.    He  gives  the  drawings  ridiculed   the    pagan    deities.      This  truly 

and  jinprefTes  of  many  oi  them.     3.   The  original  poem  has  been  thought  not  inferior 

hiir:>ry  of  the  emperos-  Tetricus  illnitrated  to  the  Sscchia  rapita  di  Taffoni.     3.  Tra- 

by  medals.     4.    Several  dilTertations    on  geuies,  comedies,  and  pafiorals.     Braccio- 

the  ancient  medals,  difperfed  for  the  moit  lini  a!fo  exercifed  hiroi'elf  i;i  lyric  poetry. 
part  throughout  the   Memoires  de  1'acade-         ^s_J   SVaii,hie6  ai  D^youihirc,  p.  j, 
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the  xiiith  century,  was,  according  to  Mr.  Prince,  born  HI 
vonihire ;  and  ftudied  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws.      Applying  himfelf  afterwards   to  the  ftudy  of 
the  laws  of  England,  he  rofe  to  great  eminence  at  the  bar  :   and, 
in  1244,  was  by  king  Henry  III.  made  one  of  the  judges  itine- 
rant.    At  prefent,  he  is  chiefly  known  by  his  learned  work  De 
legibus  et  confuetudinibus  Anglize  ;  the  firft  printed  edition  of 
itxvasin  1569,  folio.     In  1640,  it  was  printed  in  4to  ;  and  great 
pains  was  taken  to  collate  various  MSS.     One  of  the  moft  au- 
thentic manufcripts  of  this  work  was  burnt  in  the   fire  which 
confumed  a  part  of  the  Cotton  library,  Och  23,  1731.     It  is  a 
imifhed  and  fyftematic  performance  ;  giving  a  complete  view  of 
the  law,  in  all  its  titles,  as  it  flood  at  the  time  it  was  written. 
It  is  divided  into  five  books,  and  thefe  into  traces  and  chapters. 
Confidently  with  the  extenfivenefs  and  regularity  of  the  plan, 
the  feveral  parts  of  it  are  filled  with  a  curious  and  accurate  de- 
tail of  legal  learning,  fo  that  the  reader  never  fails  of  deriving 
inftrucHon  or  amufement  from  the  ftudy  of  this  fcientific  trea- 
tife  on  our  ancient  laws  and  cufloms.     It  is  written  in  a  ftylc 
much  beyond  the  generality  of  the  writers  of  that  age  ;  being 
though   not  always   poliihed,   yet   fufficiently   clear,  expreflive, 
and  nervous.     The  excellence  of  Bratton's  ftyle  muft  be  attri- 
buted to  his  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  reman  law- 
yers and  canonifts,  from  whom  likewife  he  adopted  greater  helps 
than  the  language  in  which  he  wrote.     Many  of  thofe  pithy 
fentences  which  have  been  handed  down  from  him  as  rules  and 
maxims  of  our  law,  are  to  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  the  im- 
perial and  pontifical  jurifprudence.     The  familiarity  with  which 
Braclon    recurs  to  the    roman  code  has  (truck  many   readers 
more  forcibly  than  any  other  part  of  his  character  ;  and  fome 
have  thence  pronounced  a  hafty  judgment  upon  his  fidelity  as  a 
writer  upon  the  englifh  law  [o]. 

The  value  fet  on  this  work  foon  after  its  publication  is  evinced 
by  the  treatifes  of  Britton  and  Fleta,  which  are  nothing  morfc 

[oj  It  feems  to  be  a  fafhion  to  difcredit  him  into  a  very  fingular  theory.     Relays 

Svacton,   on   a  fuppcfition   of  his   having  it  down  that   Littleton's  Tenures  exhibit 

mingled  too  much  of  the  civilian  and  ca-  the  fyftem  introduced  by  William  the  con- 

nonift  with  the  common  lawyer;  any  no-  queror  in  all  its  genuine  purity;   that  this 

-.  that  has  got  into  vogue  on  fuch  a  fub-  I'yltem  was  corrupted  by  a  mixture  from 

itdl  is  likely  to  have  many  to  retail  it,  and  other  polities  in  the  writings  of  Britton, 

JCA-  to  examine  its  juftnefs.  Among  others  Fleta,  and  Gianviile,  but  more  particularly 

-.vho  have  moft  decidedly  declared  againft  in  thofe  of  Braclon.      Full  of  this  prepof- 

iJraclon,  \ve  iind  M.  Hcuaid  the  norman  terous  idea,  he  publifhedan  edition  of  Lit- 

nivocate  :  this  gentleman  was  at  the  pains  tleton  with  a  commentary,  and,  to  decide 

to  give  an  edition  of  Gianviile,  Fleta,  and  the  point  without  more  debate,  has  entitled 

E.itton  ;  but  has  omitted  Bradon,  becaufe  it  Anciennes  loix  des  Franqois. 
his  writings  had  corrupted  the  law  of  Er.g-         After  this,  the  admirers  of  Braclon  will 

nd.  not  apprehend  much  from  this  deter  rjned 

That  gentleman'?  conceptions  abo-ut  the  enemy  to  his  reputation  as  an  englifh  law- 

r;t  of  the  law  ol  Ep^l^sid  have  feduced  ycr. 
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than  appendages  to  Bra&on.  The  latter  was  intended  as  an  epi- 
tome of  that  author ;  and  the  merit  of  the  former  is  confined  to 
the  fmgle  office  of  (applying  fome  few  articles  that  had  been 
touched  lightly  by  him,  with  the  addition  of  the  itatutes  made 
fmce  he  wrote.  In  after  times  he  continued  the  great  treafure 
of  our  ancient  jurifprudence.  Thus  was  Braclon  defervedly 
looked  up  to  as  the  iirft  fource  of  legal  knowledge,  even  fo  !o\v 
down  as  the  days  of  lord  Coke,  who  feems  to  have  made  this 
author  his  guide  in  all  his  enquiries  into  the  foundation  of  our 
law  [p~|. 

BRADBURY  (THOMAS),  was  born  in  London  1672,  and 
educated  at  an  academy  at  Clap  ham  in  Surry  kept  by  Mr,  Row, 
where  he  had  for  his  fchoolfellow  the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Watts. 
In  his  early  youth  he  became  a  mod  celebrated  preacher  iii  de- 
fence of  calviniftical  doctrines  and  revolution  principles  ;  and  it 
muft  be  confefTed,  that  a  more  loyal  fubjecl:  to  the  prefent  royal 
family,  or  a  bolder  advocate  for  calvinifm,  never  mounted  the 
pulpit.  Naturally  bold  and  intrepid,  he  thought  no  dangers  too 
great,  fo  as  he  could  promote  his  favourite  notions  ;  for  it  may 
be  juftly  faid  of  him,  he  was  fincere.  He  publifhed  feveral  theo- 
logical treatifes  ;  and  fmce  his  death,  three  volumes  of  Sermons 
on  public  occafions  have  been  printed.  He  died  1757,  aged  85, 
and  lies  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields. 

BRADFORD  (SAMUEL),  an  eminent  divine  of  the  church  of 
England,  was  fon  of  a  citizen  of  London,  and  born  in  Black- 
fryars,  Dec.  20,  1652.  He  was  educated  both  at  St.  Paul's 
fchool  and  at  the  Charter-houfe,  and  afterwards  at  Eennet-col- 
lege  Cambridge,  which  place  he  left  on  account  of  fome  fcruples 
of  conscience  on  the  articles  of  paths  and  fubfcriptions.  He  went 
abroad  and  ftudied  phyfie;  and  after  his  return  home,  by  the 
means  of  archbimep  Sancroft,  obtained  a  royal  mandate  to  the 
univerfity  for  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  i68:>,  and  ten  years  after 
was  ordained  by  bifhopCornpton.  In  1691,  he  was  chofen  mi- 
ni fter  of  St.  Thomas's  church  in  Soutlnvark,  and  foon  after  lec- 
turer of  St.  Mary  le  Bow. 

About  this  time  he  became  tutor  to  archbifhop  Tillotfon's 
children.  In  1693,  he  obtained  the  redtory  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow, 
in  the  room  of  Dr.  Timothy  Puller  ;  and  in  1698  was  mads 
chaplain  to  king  William,  as  he  was  afterwards  to  queen  Anne, 
upon  whofe  vifiting  the  umverhty  of  Cambridge  in  April  1705, 
he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity,  together 
with  Dr.  William  Fleetwood,  Dr.  Snape,  and  others  ;  and  in 
February  1707,  had  a  prebend  of  Weftminfter  conferred  upon 
him.  In  1710,  juft  after  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverel,  he  was 

[p]  This  account  of  Button  is  principally  extra&ed  from  Mr.  Reeves'*  Hirtory  of 
eiigliih  law, 

recommended 
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recommended  to  and  accepted  of  by  her  majefty  for  the  l^-» 
fhopric  of  St.  David's ;  but  upon  the  change  of  the  miniftry, 
being  refufed  to  hold  his  prebend  or  reclory  in  commendam,the 
eircumftances  of  his  family  obliged  him  to  wave  the  bifhopric. 
In  May  1716  he  was  elected  matter  of  Ben  net-college  in  the 
place  of  Dr.  Thomas  Green,  who  had  refigned  •,  and  in  April 
1 718  was  advanced  to  the  biihopric  of  Carliile,  and  July  19, 
1723,  tranllated  to  that  of  Uochefter;  which  he  held,  with  the 
deanry  of  Weftminfter,  till  his  death,  on  the  1 7th  of  March 
1731,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age.  He  edited  archbifhop  lil- 
lotfon's  fermons. 

BRADICK  (WALTF.K),  a  penfioner  in  the  Charter-houfe,  was 
born  in  1706.  He  was,  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  at  Lifbon, 
a  con  fider  able  merchant  there  •,  and  narrowly  eicaped  with  his 
life,  after  feeing  all  his  property  (Wallowed  up.  Some  time  after 
his  arrival  in  England  he  loft  his  eye-fight,  when  her  majefty 
was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  give  him  her  warrant  for  the  comfort- 
able afylum  he  enjoyed  till  his  death.  He  was  well  verfed  in  the 
different  languages,  and  was  the  author  of  feveral  detached 
publications  ;  but  his  "  Choheleth,  or  royal  preacher,"  a  poem, 
publifhed  in  1765,  will  be  a  lafting  teftimony  of  his  abilities. 
He  died  Dec.  ;:;i,  1794. 

BRADLEY  (JAMI-S),  D.  D.  favilian  profefibr  of  aftronomy 
in  Oxford,  F.  R.  S.  and  member  of  the  academies  of  fciences 
and  belles-lettres  of  Paris,  Berlin,  Peterfburgh,  and  Bologna, 
\vas  born  at  Shireborn  in  Gloucefterfbire,  in  1692,  and  educated 
:it  Northleach  in  the  fame  county.  I  hence  he  was  admitted  a 
commoner  of  Baliol-college  in  Oxford,  March  15,  1710  :  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  Ocl.  14,  1714,  and  of  M.  A. 
Jan.  21,  1716.  He  was  ordained  deacon  and  pried  in  1719? 
and  inilituted  the  fame  year  to  the  vicarage  of  Bridftow  in  Herc- 
fordfhire.  He  never  had  any  other  preferment  in  the  church, 
except  the  fmnll  rectory  or  fmecure  of  Landewy  Welfry,  in  the 
county  of  Pembroke,  and  diocefe  of  St.  David  :  and  his  iniii- 
tution  to  this  bears  djte  the  ill  of  March  1719.  It  is  prefumcd 
that  the  bifnop  of  Hereford,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain,  was  his 
patron  to  the  vicarage;  and  Mr.  Molyneux,  uho  was  then  fe- 
cretary  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  procured  him  the  fmecure. 

It  appears. that  thus  early  in  life  he  had  many  friends;  and  it 
is  probable  that  by  fome  of  them  he  might  have  rifen  to  emi- 
nence in  the  church,  had  not  his  natural  inclination  led  him  to 
purfue  other  lludies,  in  which  he  afterwards  {hone  io  ccnfpi- 
cuouiiy.  He  received  his  fir  ft  rudiments  of  the  mathematics 
from  his  uncle  Dr.  James  Pound,  who  refilled  at  his  living  oi 
"VVanftead  in  JiiTex,  where  our  aftronomer  was  feme  time  cu- 
rate:  this  gentleman  was  his  mother's  brother,  a  man  of  fingular 
Capacity  and  genius^anU  eminent  as  a  divinea  a  phyfician,  and  a 

mathematician1; 
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mathematician.  In  the  two  former  capacities  he  went  to  the 
Eaft-Indies,  in  the  company's  fervice ;  and  was  one  of  thofe 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcapc  from  the  maflacre  of  the 
factory,  on  the  ifland  of  Pulo  Condore,  in  Cochin  China.  An 
account  of  this  {hocking  fcene  remains  amongft  Dr.  Bradley'$ 
papers,  written  by  Dr.  Found,  together  with  a  journal  kept  by 
him  on  board  the  Rofe  {loop,  until,  after  many  difficulties  and 
diftrefles,  they  arrived  at  Batavia  the  i8th  of  April  1705.  The 
public  fiiffered  much  in  this  cataftropbe,  by  the  lofs  of  Dr. 
Pound's  papers,  and  other  valuable  curiofities  collected  by  him, 
which  all  perifhed  in  tlie  conflagration  •,  as  he  had  no  time  to 
fave  any  thing  but  his  own  life.  With  this  relation,  to  whom 
he  was  dear  even  more  than  by  the  ties  of  blood,  he  fpent  all  his 
vacations  from  other  duties:  it  was  whilfh  with  him  at  Wanftead, 
that  he  firil  began  the  obfervations  with  the  fector,  which  led  to 
thofe  important  difcoveries,  and  enabled  biro  to  fettle  the  laws 
of  the  alterations  of  the  fixed  (lars  from  the  progreilive  motion 
of  light,  and  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis. 

On  the  death  of  John  Keill,  M.  D.  he  was  chofen  favilian 
profeflbr  of  aftronomy  in  Oxford  ;  his  appointment  bears  date 
Oct.  31,  1721.  On  this  promotion,  io  agreeable  to  his  tafte,  he 
refigned  the  living  of  Bridltow,  and  alfo  the  finecure  of  Laii- 
dewy  Welfry,  and  henceforward  devoted  his  time  and  ftudies  to 
his  beloved  fcience  ;  nor  was  he  fooner  known,  than  dilHn- 
guifhed  by  the  friendfhip  of  lord  Macclesfield,  fir  Ifaac  Newton, 
his  colleague  in  the  favilian  prof eiTov (hip,  Dr.  Ha] ley,  and  other 
great  mathematicians,  ailronomers,  and  patrons  of  icience.  In 
1730,  he  fucceeded  Mr.  YvhiteGde,  as  lecture -reader  of  aflro- 
nomy  and  experimental  philofophy  in  Oxford  :  which  was  a 
confiderable  emolument  to  himfelf,  and  which  he  held  till  with- 
in a  year  or  two  of  his  death  :  when  the  ill  ilate  of  his  health 
made  it  neceffary  to  refign  it.  At  the  deceafe  of  Dr.  Halley,  he 
was  appointed  agronomical  obfervator,  at  the  royal  obiervatoiy 
at  Greenwich:  the  appointment  is  dated  February  3,  1741-2. 
From  letters  found  arnongtl  his.  papers,  it  appears  that  Dr. 
Halley  was  greatly  defirous  that  our  altronomer  ihoukl  4'ucceed 
him  ;  and  in  one  letter,  when  he  found  himfelf  declining,  ha 
defires  his  leave  to  make  interdt  for  him :  but  he  owed  this 
new  acquisition  chiefly  to  the  friendfhip  of  lord  iVIaeclesrieid, 
the  late  prefident  of  the  Royal'Society.  TTpon  this  promotion 
he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  by  di- 
ploma from  Oxford. 

In  1747,  he  publifhcd  his  letter  to  the  earl  of  Macclesfield, 
concerning  an  apparent  motion  obferved  in  fome  of  the  fixed 
ftars  •,  on  account  of  which  he  obtained  the  annual  gold  prize- 
medal  from  the  Royal  Society.  It  was  in  confeqiience  of 
this  letter,  that  in  1748  George  II.  by.  his  fign  manual, 
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directed  to  the  commiflioners  and  principal  officers  of  his  navy, 
ordered  the  payment  of  loool.  to  James  Bradley,  D.  D.,  his 
aftronomer,  and  keeper  of  the  royal  obfervatory,  in  order  to 
repair  the  old  inftrurnents  in  the  faid  obfervatory,  and  to 
provide  new  ones.  This  enabled  him  to  furnifh  it  with  the 
noblefi  and  moil  accurate  apparatus  in  the  known  world 
fuited  to  the  dignity  of  the  nation  and  the  royal  donor  :  in  the 
executive  part  of  this  ufetul  work,  thofe  eminent  artiils  Mr. 
George  Graham  and  Mr.  Bird  deferve  honourable  mention  ; 
•who  contributed  much  towards  the  perfection  of  thofe  inftru- 
rnents, which  enabled  Dr.  Bradley  to  leave  behind  him  the  greateft 
number  of  the  moil  accurate  observations  that  were  perhaps  ever 
made  by  any  one  man.  Nor  was  this  the  lad  inftance  whereby 
his  late  majefty  diftinguiihed  his  royal  aftronomer  ;  for,  upon 
his  refufmg  to  accept  the  living  of  Greenwich  from  a  confcien- 
tious  fcruple,  "  that  the  duty  of  a  paftor  was  incompatible  with 
his  other  ftudies  and  neceflary  engagements,"  his  majcfty  granted 
him  an  annuity  or  yearly  penfion  of  250!.  during  pleafure  :  in 
confideraticn  (as  the  fign  manual,  dated  Feb.  15,  1752,  ex- 
pre-Tes  it)  of  his  great  (kill  and  knowledge  in  the  feveral  branches 
of  aftronorny,  and  other  parts  of  the  mathematics,  which  have 
proved  fo  ufeful  to  the  trade  and  navigation  of  this  kingdom." 
This  penfion  was  continued  to  the  demife  of  the  late,  and  re- 
newed by  the  prefent  king. 

About  1748,  he  became  entitled  to  bifhop  Crew's  benefaction 
of  30!,  per  ann.  to  the  lecture  reader  in  experimental  philofophy 
in  Oxford.  He  was  elected  member  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1 7  52;  of  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris,  in  1748;  of  that 
at  Peterfburg,  in  i  754  ^  of  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Bologna, 
in  1757  j  and  aifo  of  the  royal  Pruflian  academy  of  fciences  and 
belles  lettres,  but  the  time  when  does  not  appear  amongft  his 
papers. 

By  too  clofe  application  to  his  observations  and  ftudies,  as 
is  probable,  our  royal  aftronomer  was  afflicted  for  near  two 
years  before  his  death,  with  a  grievous  oppreflion  on  his  fpirits, 
which  quite  put  an  end  to  his  labours  :  his  chief  diftrefs  arofe 
from  an  apprehenfion,  that  he  mould  furvive  his  rational  facul- 
ties j  but  this  fo  much  dreaded  evil  never  came  upon  him.  In 
June  1762,  he  was  taken  with  afuppreflion  of  urine,  occafioned 
(as  it  afterwards  appeared)  by  an  inflammation  in  his  kidnies, 
which  brought  him  to  his  end'the  I3th  of  July  following.  He 
died  at  Chalford  in  Gloucefterfhire,  in  the  7Oth  year  of  his 
age,  and  lies  interred  at  Minchinhampton  in  the  fame  county,, 
near  to'the  remains  of  his  wife  and  mother.  In  1744,  he  had 
married  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Peach,  of  Chalford,  efq.  by  v/hom 
he  left  one  daughter. 

He  was  a  man  as  amiable  in  his  manners,  and  exemplary  in 
i  his 
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'his  conduct,  as  he  was  diftinguifhed  by  application  and  (kill  in 
the  fciences.  He  was  not  fond  of  being  an  author,  and  hence 
few  of  his  works  were  publHhed ;  but  his  obfervations  furvivc 
him,  and  are  complete  and  well  preferved  in  thirteen  folio 
and  two  quarto  volumes  ;  they  contain  the  moll  numerous 
and  exact  collection  that  ever  was  made,  and  will  be  lodged  in 
fafety  for  the  public  ufe. 

BRADSHAW  (HENRY),  a  poet  of  note  in  the  xivth  century. 
\VinftanIey  tells  us  he  was  born  in  Chefter,  and  bred  a  benedic- 
tine  monk  in  the  monaftery  of  St.  Werburg.  Bale  mentions 
him  with  commendation.  He  wrote  a  Chronicle  in  verfe, 
called- the  Life  of  St.  Werburg,  wherein  he  thinks  the  greateft 
glory  of  a  nation  is  to  draw  their  original  from  times  out  of 
mind. 

BRADSHAW  (JOHN),  ferjeant  at  law,  and  prefident  of  the 
high  court  of  juftice  convoked  for  the  trial  of  Charles  I.  was 
born  in  1586,  being  defcended  from  a  very  antient  family,  fet- 
tled at  Bradftiaw  in  Chinley  liberty,  near  Chapel  en  le  Firth  in 
Derbyfhire.  The  prefident  was  born  at  Marple  Hall  in  Chefhire, 
a  few  miles  from  Chapel  dft  le  Firth,  at  which  town  he  and  his 
brothers  received,  as  it  is  faid,  part  of  their  education.  He 
was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  fheriff's  court  in  Guildhall, 
London,  and  juftice  of  the  county  palatine  of  Chefter* 

When  the  parliament  appointed  him  prefident,  they  afligned 
him  a  guard  for  the  fecurity  of  his  perfon,  and  the  dean's  houfe 
«t  Weftminfter  for  his  habitation,  with  5000!.    in  money,  be- 
iides  the  feat  of  the  duke  of  St.  Albaii's,  called  Summer-hill,  and 
lord   Cottington's  eftate  of  Fante-hill  in   Wiltshire,  valued  at 
1500!.  per  annum.     Though  the  dignity  of  his  office  made  him 
more  confpicuous  than  fome  others,  and  more  the  object  of  re- 
fentment  to  the  royalifts,  yet  it  is  very  evident  that  he  was  not 
halt  fo  instrumental  in  bringing  him   to  the  block.     He   even 
frequently  declared,  that  in  refpect  of  the  king  he  would  do  no 
more  than  the  law  required  and  commanded ;  he  was  like  wife 
by  no  means  pleafed  with  Cromwell's  ufurping  the  government, 
as  it  was  molt  clearly  his  defire  to  have  a  commonwealth  eita- 
blifhed.     He  even  fpoke  refpeclfully  of  the  royal  authority  ex- 
crcifed  within  thofe  bounds  that  are  prefcribed  it  by  law.     He 
was  turned  out  of  his  poll  of  prefident  by  Cromwell,  in  which 
office  he  was  fucceeded  by  John   Lille,  efq.  whole  lady  fell  a 
victim  to  the  unrelenting  cruelty  of  judge  JefFeries.     We  find 
no  mention  of  the  prefident  in  hiftory  after  the  death  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  which  happened  in    16-58,  one  year  before  that  of 
Bradfhaw,  whofe  infirmities  perhaps  prevented   him   from  en- 
gaging in  bufinefs  for  fome  time  before  death  put  an  end  to  his 
labours,     The  reiteration  of  Charles  II,  was  not  determined  on 
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at  fo  early  a  period  as  the  prefident's  deceafe.  Indeed  if  it 
had,  it  would  not  have  been  unnatural  for  Bradfhaw,  in  imita- 
tion of  Ludlow  and  fome  others  of  thofe  that  fat  in  judgment 
on  Charles  I.  to  have  left  his  native  country  in  fearch  of  a  place 
of  refuge. 

There  can  be  no  reafon  for  fuppofing  that  prefident  Brad- 
fhaw  died  at  Barbadoes,  as  many  ingenious  people  have  con- 
ceived [Q^],  or  any  other  place  abroad.  It  would  certainly  be  a 
great  infult  to  the  good  fenfe  and  penetration  of  Bradfhaw  to 
fuppofe  that  he  would  have  chofen  an  englifh  fettlement  in  the 
Weft  Indies  as  a  place  of  refuge  againft  the  fury  of  the  king. 
Can  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  miniflers  of  Charles  II.  would  have 
fuffered  one  of  his  fathers  judges  to  remain  quiet  in  an  ifland 
which  was  entirely  in  the  king's  power  ?  Certainly  not.  They 
would  have  taken  him  from  his  retreat,  and  butchered  him  with 
the  fame  barbarity  as  they  did  Harrifon  and  his  companions. 
So  many  unlikely  circumstances  attend  this  fuppofed  retiring 
and  concealment  of  Bradfhaw,  that  even  if  no  hiftorian  had 
mentioned  him  after  the  beheading  of  Charles  1.  it  could  have 
deferved  no  credit.  In  the  prefent  cafe  the  death  of  Bradfliaw 


£ qj  This  fuppofition  is  founded  on  the 
following  epitaph  being  found  engraven 
upon  a  cannon  at  the  fummit  of  a  Ikep 
hill  near  Martha  Bray  in  Jamaica,  and  m- 
ferted  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  liv.  p.  834. 

STRANGER, 

Ere  thou  pafs  contemplate  this  cannon, 

Nor  regardlefs  be  told, 
That  near  its  bafe  l;es  depolited  the  dufl 

Of  JOHN  BRADS  HAW, 

Who  nobly  fuperior  to  felfim  regards, 

Defpifmg  alike  the  pageantry  of  courtly 

Splendour, 

The  blaft  of  calumny, 

And  the  terrors  of  royal  vengeance, 

Prefided  in  the  illustrious  band 

Of  Heroes  and  Patriots, 

Who  fairly  and  openly  adjudged 

CHARLES  STUART,. 

Tyrant  of  England, 

To  a   public  and  exemplary  death  ; 

Thereby  prefcnting  to  the  amazed  world, 

And  tranfmitting  down  thro'  applauding 

Ages, 

The  moft  glorious  example 
Of  unfhaken  virtue, 

Love  of  freedom, 

And  impartial  juftice 

Ever  exhibited  on  the  blooa-ftained  theatre 

Of  human  actions. 
,Oh,  reader,  pafs  not  on 


Till  thou  haft  blcfTed  his  memory  : 

And  never,  never  forget, 

THAT  REBELLION  TO  TYRANTS 

Is  OBEDIENCE  TO  GOD. 

The  account  of  his  magnificent  public 
funeral  in  Weftminfter  abbey  has  long 
been  placed  byfeveral  among  their  hiftorie 
doubts.  He  is  not  much  mentioned  for 
feveral  years  before  his  fuppofed  death 
happened,  and  probably  had  retired  from 
public  bulinefs  foon  after  Oliver  fo  egre- 
gioufly  difappointed  the  views  and  hopes 
of  the  republican  party  by  accepting  the 
office  of  Protector.  And  during  the  fhort 
fpace  of  time  which  intervened  between 
the  death  of  Cromwell  and  the  reftoration, 
the  various  contending  parties  appear  to 
have  been  too  bunly  engaged  with  their 
own  fquabbles  and  difcords,  to  pay  fuch  a 
diitiaguiihed  mark  of  refpect  to  the  me- 
mory of  Bradlhaw.  Befides,  our  hifto- 
rians  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  circum- 
ftances  of  his  burial.  Nor  is  it  incredible 
that  he,  forefeeing  how  thefe  confufions 
would  end,  fhould  think,  it  prudent  to 
ahfcond,  as  knowing  he  muft  be  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  new  king  and  his  ad- 
herents, and  the  very  firit  object  of  their 
revenge.  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  liv.  p.  2,4, 
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: 

in  England  is  recorded  by  fo  many  contemporary  writers  [R], 
and  the  mean  and  brutal  revenge  of  Charles  II.  is  alfo  fo  well 
afcertained,  that  we  cannot  fee  how  any  perfon  can  entertain 
the  leaft  doubt  of  it  [s]. 

BRADWARDIN  (THOMAS),  born  it  Hatfield  m  Suflex,  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  xiiith  century,  was  educated  in  Oxford, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  and  had  the  character  of  a 
good  mathematician,  a  great  philofcpher,  and  fo  confiderable  a 
divine,  that  he  is  commonly  called  do6lor  profimdus.  He  is 
itill  more  commendable  for  his  moral  qualifications,  being  a 
perfon  of  great  regularity  and  courage  in  the  difcharge  of  his 
function  :  upon  which  account,  archbifhop  Stratford  recom- 
mended him.  for  confeflbr  to  kiiig  Edward  III.  Which  office 

[RJ  From  a  collection  of  pamphlets  in  of  learned  men,  yet  of  none  that  were 
the  Britifh  Mufeum,  No.  805,  fmall  4to.  eilhev  vicious  or  feditious,  fo  that  over 
'*  On  Monday  laft  (Oct.  31,  16^9,)  it  thofe  whom  he  once  owned,  he  ever  held 
pleafed  Cod  to  put  a  period  to  the  life  of  a  llrift  and  curious  eye  ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
lord  Bradihaw,  after  a  year's  lingering  fay  whether  bounty  towards  them,  ot 
under  a  fierce  and  moft  tedious  quartan  abundant  charity  towards  the  godly  poor, 
ague.  Upon  his  death-bed  he  defired  that  were  moft  confpicuous  in  his  chi  iilian  prac- 
God  would  be  pleafed  to  unite  the  hearts  tice.  For  a  found  heart  in  things  reli- 
ot  his  people  in  all  chriftian  practices,  both  gious,  a  rare  acute  judgment  in  the  ftate 
fpiritual  and  temporal  ,'  and  that  fuch  as  ot  tilings  civil,  a  wife  condudl  in  the  ad- 
profefs  holinefs,  and  walk  according  to*  miniftration  of  ftate  affairs,  an  eloquent 
the  rules  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  might  not  tongue  to  inform  a  friend,  or  convince  an 
be  rellrained  from  their  profeffions,  but  adverfary,  a  moft  equal  heart  and  hand  in 
that  a  gofpel  miniftry  might  be  fettled,  diftributing  juftice  to  both,  acarefofcon- 
and  an  equal  hand  in  diftributing  juftice  fcience  in  refolving,  and  courage  to  exe- 
to  all  perfons  duly  adrnmiitered."  Vide  cute  a  refolution,  this  nation  (I  am  per- 
the  «' Loyal  Scout,"  from  Friday  Gel.  28,  fuaded)  hath  feldom  feen  the  like;  and 
to  Friday  Nov.  4,  i6--g,  p;ii3. —  No.  129,  it  concerneth  us  th.it  remain  behind,  to 
large  410,  of  the  fame  collection  :  "  White-  be  earncft  followers  of  his  great  example, 
hall,  Oct.  31.  This  day  it  pleafed  God  who  died  the  fame  man  that  he  lived,  al- 
to put  a  period  to  the  life  of  lord  Brad-  ways  conftant  to  hirnfelf,  greater  than 
(haw,  after  a  year's  lingering  under  a  fierce  envy,  and  well  affured  of  immortality, 
and  moll  tedious  quartan  a^ue  ;  which,  in  "  On£  thing  I  mull  needs  mention  to 
all  probability,  would  not  have  taken  him  his  particular  honour,,  that  in  a  time  when 
away  yer  awhile,  had  he  nor,  hy  his  in-  the  world  is  mifled  with  a  blind  fwperftition 
defatigahle  affection  towards  the  public  towards  the  name  of  king,  he  was  the  man 
affairs  and  fafety,  in  a  time  of  danger,  that  dillinguifhed  betwixt  the  oftce  and 
wafted  himfelf  with  extraordinary  labouis  the  crime,  durft  judge  the  king  to  a  death 
from  day  to  da*.  For  the  commonwealth  he  moft  juftlydeferved  ;  after  which,  not- 
he  always  lived,  and  for  the  fake  of  the  withftanding  all  the  threats  and  attempts 
commonwealth  he  died  fo  foon.  of  adversaries,  it  pleafed  God  to  lengthen 

"  1  o  do  right  to  the  dead,  whom  it  is  out  his  life  many  years  in  honour,  and 
how  not, me  to  flatter,  and  that  I  may  pro-  in  fulnefa  of  honour  to  bring  him  to  the 
pound  a  noble  pattern  to  our  nation,  give  grave  in  peace,  I  cannot  but  fprinkle  a 
me  leave  to  fay  what,  after  ten  years  ob-  few  tears  upon  the  corpfe  of  my  ncbleft 
fervation,  I  know  moft  true  He  was  a  friend,  and  leave  the  commonwealth  to 
man  of  moft  exemplary  piety,  with  no  put  on  mourning  for  fo  great  a  lofs."  See 
noife  or  outward  ofteritation  ;  one  that  Merci:r.ius  Politirus,  No.  ^92,  fromThurf- 
truly  feared  God,  ami  made  it  the  bufiuefs  day  Oft.  27,  to  Thurfday  Nov.  3,  1639, 
of  his  family  ;o  ferve  him,  fo  that  more  fol.  842,  and  the  Public  Intelligencer, 
tonftant  devotion  and  temperance  had  not  frdm  O£l.  31!®  Nov.  7,  fol,  8  55. — Gentle- 
been  feen  in  any  other  :  a  great  patron  of  maa's  Magazine,  vol.  liv.  p.  4  and  5  for 
miniilers,  in  his  own  houfe  and  abroad,  the  year  1784. 
that  were  minitters  indeed,  and  a  true  lover  [aj  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  liv.  p. 834. 
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he  difcharged  much  to  the  advantage  of  his  memory;  it  being 
his  cuftom  to  reprefent  the  defers  of  the  king's  conduct  with 
great  freedom  to  his  majefty  ;  particularly,  he  ufed  to  put  the 
king  and  his  army  in  mind,  not  to  grow  elated  upon  their  con- 
queils,  but  to  return  God  thanks  for  their  fuccefTes,  and  make 
a  modeft  and  good-natured  ufe  of  them.  This  advice  he  ufed 
to  preach  to  the  court  and  camp  in  France  with  great  freedom 
and  elocution.  He  was  elected  archbiihop  of  Canterbury  in 
1348.  Befides  feveral  other  tracts,  he  wrote  one,  intituled, 
Caufa  Dei. 

BRADY  (DR.  NICHOLAS)  [T],  an  engiifh  divine  of  good 
parts  and  learning,  the  fon  of  Nicholas  Brady,  an  officer  in 
the  king's  army  in  the  civil  wars  of  1641,  was  born  at  Pandon, 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  Oct.  the  28th,  1659;  and  continued  in 
Ireland  till  he  was  12  years  of  age.  Then  he  was  fent  over  to 
England  to  Weftminfter-fchool  ;  and  from  thence  elected  {In- 
dent to  Chnft-church  in  Oxford.  After  continuing  there  about 

O 

four  years,  he  went  to  Dublin,  where  his  father  refided  ;  at 
which  univerfity  he  immediately  commenced  B.  A.     When  he 
was  of  due  (landing,  his  diploma  for  the  degree  of  D.  D.  was, 
on  account  of  his  uncommon  merit,  prefented   to  him  by  that 
univerfity  5  while  he  was  in  England  ;  and  brought  over  by  Dr. 
Pratt,  then  fenior  travelling  fellow,  afterwards   provoft  of  that 
college.     His  firll  ecclefiailical  preferment  was  to  axprebend,  in 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Barry,  at  Cork;  to  which  he  waxs  collated 
by  bifhop  Wettenhal,  whofe  domeilic   chaplain  he  was.     He 
was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  revolution,  and  in   confequence 
of  his  zeal  furTered  for  it.      In   1690,  when  the  troubles  broke 
out  in  Ireland,  by  his  interefl.  with  king  James's  general,  M'Carty, 
he  thrice  prevented  the  burning  of  the  town  of  Bandon,  after 
three  feveral  orders  given  by  that  prince  to  deftroy  it.  The  fame 
year,  having  been  deputed  by  the  people   of  Bandon,  he  went 
over  to  England,  to  petition  the  parliament  for  aredrefs  of  fome 
griev'ances  they  had  fufFered  while   kin^  James  was  in  Ireland  ; 
and  afterwards  quitting  his  preferments  in  Ireland,  he  fettled  in 
London  ;  where,  being  celebrated  for  his  abilities  in  the  pulpit, 
he  was  elected  miniiler  of  St.  Catherine  Cree  church,  and  lecturer 
of  St.  Michael's,  Wood-ilreet.     He  afterwards  became  minifter 
of  Richmond  in  Surrey,  and  Stratford  upon  Avon  in  Warwick- 
fhire,  and  at  length  rector  of  Clapham  in  Surrey;  which  lad, 
together  with  Richmond,  he  held  till  his  death.     He  was  alfo 
chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Ormond's  troop  of  horfe-guards,  as  he 
was  to  their  majeiries  king  William  and  queen  Mary.     He  died 
May  20,  1726,  aged  66  [uj. 
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BRAKE  (TYCHO),  a  celebrated  aftronomer,  descended  of  an 
illuftrious  family,  originally  of  Sweden,  but  fettled  in  Denmark, 
was  born   in  Knudftorp,   1546.     He   was,  by  the  direction  of 
George  Brahe  his  father's  brother,  taught  latin  when  feven  years 
old.     He  ftudied  five  years  under  private  tutors,  and   acquired 
a  tafte  for  poetry.     His  uncle  fent  him,  in   1559,  to  ftudy  rhe- 
toric and  philoibphy  at  Copenhagen  :  his  father  had  died  a  little 
before.     The  great  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  on  the   2 lit  of  Auguft 
1560,  happening  at  the  precife  time  the  aftronomers  had  fore- 
told, he  began  to  look  upon  ailronomy  as  fomething   divine ; 
and,  purchafing  the  tables  of  Stadius,  gained   fome   notion   of 
the  theory  of  the  planets.     In  1562,  he  was   fent  to  Leipilc  to 
lludy  law,  but  aitronomy  wholly  engrofled  his  thoughts  :  in  pur- 
chafing  books  of  that  fcience  he  employed  his  pocket  money. 
Having  procured  a  fmall  celeftial  globe,  he  ufed  to  wait  till  his 
tutor  was  gone  to  bed,  in  order  to  examine  the  conftellations  and 
learn  their  names  :    when  the   iky  was   clear,  he   fpent   whole 
nights  in  viewing  the  {tars.     In  1565,  the  death  of  his   uncle 
occafioned  his  return  home  ;  but  his  relations  thinking  the  ftudy 
of  aitronomy  beneath  his  rank,  he  went  in  1566  to  Wittemberg, 
which  the  plague  forced  him  to  leave  in  1567  to  go  to  Keylock. 
In  December  that  year,  a  difference  arifing  between  Brahe  and 
a  danifn  nobleman,  they  fought,  and  the  former  had  part  of 
his  nofe  cut  off;  which  defect  he  fo   artfully  fupplied  with  one 
made  of  gold  and  filver,  that  it  was   not  perceivable.     It  was 
about  this  time  that  he  began  to  apply  himfelf  to  chemiitry,  pro- 
pofing  nothing  iefs  than  to  obtain  the  philofopher's   ilone.      In 
1569,  he  removed  to  Augfburg,  where  he  was  vifited  by  Peter 
Ramus.     In  1571,  he  returned  to  Denmark,  and  was  favoured 
by  his  mother's  brother,  Steno  Belle,  a  lover  of  learning,  with 
a  convenient  place  at  his  caftle  of  Herritzvad  near  Knudilorp, 
for  making  his  obfervations,  and  building  a  laboratory.     His 
marrying  a  country  girl  beneath  his   rank,  occafioned   fuch   a 
violent  quarrel  between  him  and  his  relations,  that  the  king  was 
obliged  to  interpofe,  to  reconcile  them.     In    1574,  by  his  ma- 
jetly's  command,  he  read  lectures  upon  the  theory  of  comets,  at 
Copenhagen  ;  and  the  year  following  vifited  Hefie  Caflel,  Frank- 
fort, and  Bafil,  and   fome  other  parts   of  Switzerland.     From 
thence  he  went  to  Italy,  (laid  fome  time  in  Venice,  and  returned 

8vo;   and  after  his  death,  fnree  more  were  atKenfington,  where  king;  William  ufually 

published  by  his  fort.   Among  his  fennons,  refided,    in    16^.6  $    and    is   DOW  fung  in 

there  is  one  preached  on  St.  Cecilia's  day,  moft  churches  of   England    and    Ireland, 

in  vindication  of  church  mufic,  fiiil  printed  inftead  of  the   old  cne    by  Srernhold  and 

in  1697,  -Tto-      But  what  he  is  likely  to  Hopkins  made  in  the  rei^n  of  Edward  VI. 

be  the  longeft  remembered  for,  as  indeed  which  indeed  may  well  be  accounted  ob- 

he  is  now  beft  known  by,   is  a  new  verfion  folete,  as  it  is  now  leldom  quoted  but  in 

et    the  Pfalms  of  David,   in   cor.jundnon  deriiion. 
with  Mr.  Tate.  This  verfion  WMS  licenfed 
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by  way  of  Germany  to  Copenhagen  before  winter,  to  fettle  hi$ 
Affairs,  purpofmg  to  remove  with  his  family  to  Bafil  the  follow-. 
ing  fpring  :  but  he  dropped  this  defign,  upon  the  king  of  Den- 
mark's beflowing  on  him  for  life  the  ifiand  of  Kuen  in   the 
Sound,  and  a  promife  that  an  obfervatcry  an-d  laboratory  (hpuld 
be  built  for  him,  with  a  fupply  alfo  of  money  for  carrying  on 
his  defigns.     The  firft  (lone  of  the  obfervatory  was  laid  Aug.  8, 
1576.   Though  that,  with  the  feveral  buildings  to  it  and  the  ne- 
ceflary  machines,  coft  the  king  an  immenfe  fum3  Brahe  laid  out 
of  his  own  money  above  an  hundred  thoufand  crowns  during 
the  twenty  years  he  continued  there,  fparing  no  expence  to  cul- 
tivate the  fcience  of  aftronomy.     He  commonly  maintained  in 
his  houfe  ten  or  twelve  young  men,  who  afliiled  him  in  his  ob- 
fervations,  and  whom  he  inftru&ed  in  aftronomy  and  the   ma- 
thematics.     The  king  likewife  affigned  him  a   penfion  of  two 
thoufand  crowns  out  of  the  treafury,  a  fee  in  Norway,  and  the, 
canonry  of  Rofhild,  worth  a  thcufand  crowns  a  year.   James  VI. 
of  Scotland,  coming  into  Denmark  to  marry  Anne,  daughter  of 
Frederic  II.  vifited  Brahe  at  Uraniburg,  the  name  giv^nto-the 
obfervatory  j  made  him  feveral  noble  J>refents,  and  wrote  a  copy 
of  latin  verfes  in  his  honour.     The  particular  cliflincliiotr^rjTri^ 
to  Brahe  excited  the  jealoufy  of  fome  of  the  nobles^    The  phy- 
ficians  alfo  were  uneafy,  becaufe  their  patients  deferred  them  tq 
apply  to  him  for  the  ibvereign  medicines  which  he  distributed 
gratis.     Valkendorf,  treafurer  of  the  houfehoM,  was   incenfed 
agrdnft:  him  on  account  of  a  difpute  occafioned  by  a  dog  of  Bralie's 
having  bit  him. ''  All  thefe  things  canfpired  to  his  ruin.     It  was 
represented  to  the  king.,  that,  the  treafury  being  exhaufted,  many 
penfions,    particularly   Brahe's,  ought  to  be  retrenched ;    that 
the  fee  which  he  had  long  enjoyed  ought  to  be   given  to  fome 
perfon  more  capable  of  ferving  the  (late  ;  and  that,  though  Brahe 
was  obliged  to  make  the  neceilary  reparations  to  the  chapel  be- 
longing to  his   canonry  at  Rofliild,  he  had  fullered  it  to  fall  to 
ruin.     Thefe  infiriuations  had  their  effect  :  and  in  I0Q  he  was 
deprived  of  his  penfion,  his  fee,  and  his  canonry.     Being  thus 
rendered  incapable  of  fupporting  the  expences  of  his  laboratory, 
he  went  to  Copenhagen,  and   continued   his  agronomical   ob- 
fervatiohs  and  chemical  experiments  in  that  city,  till  Valkendorf 
brought  him  an  order  from  the  king  to  defift.'    This  put  him 
ppon  thoughts  cf  getting  himfelf  introduced  to  the  emperor, 
who  was  fond  of1  rnechanifrn  and  chemical  experiments.     He 
waited  upon  him  at  Prague,  was  moil  graciouily  received,  had 
a  magruiicen4:  houfe  given  him  rill  one   more  proper  for  aftrc- 
nomical  obfervations  could  be  procured,  and  a  penfion  of  three 
thoufand  crowns  afligned  him,  with  a  promife  of  a  fee  for  him- 
felf and  his  descendants.     "I  his  good  fortune  he  enjoyed  but  a 
ihort  time  5  for;  going  to  dine  with  a  nobleman,  he  forgot  to  make 
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water  before  he  fat  down  to  table  according  to  his  ufual  cuftom. 
During  the  entertainment  hedrankmore  than  common,  and  found 
himfelf  uneafy,  yet  imprudently  continued  fome  time  longer  at 
table  ;  and  upon  his  return  home  was  fcized  with  a  total  fup- 
preffion  of  urine,  of  which  he  died  the  24th  of  October  1601. 
His  great  fkill  in  aftronomy  is  univerfally  acknowledged.  He 
was  very  credulous  with  refpecl:  to  judicial  aftrology  and  pre- 
fages.  If  he  met  an  old  woman  when  he  went  out  of  doors,  or 
an  hare  upon  the  road  on  a  journey,  he  ufed  to  turn  back  im- 
mediately, being  perfuaded  that  it  was  a  bad  omen.  When  he 
lived  at  Uraniburg  he  had  at  his  houfe  a  madman,  whom  he 
placed  at  his  feet  at  table  and  fed  himfelf.  As  he  imagined  that 
every  thing  fpoken  by  mad  perfons  prefaged  fomething,  he  care- 
fully obferved  all  that  this  man  faid  j  and  becaufe  it  fometimes 
proved  true,  he  imagined  it  might  always  be  depended  upon. 
He  had  fo  little  command  of  his  temper,  that  a  mere  trifle  put 
him  in  a  paffion  j  even  againft  perfons  of  the  firft  rank,  with  whom 
it  was  his  duty  to  keep  on  good  terms,  he  openly  difcovered  his 
refentment ;  and  though  very  apt  to  rally  others,  he  was  highly 
provoked  if  the  fame  liberty  was  taken  v/ith  himfelf. 

BRAILLIER  (PETER),  an  apothecary  of  Lyons,  dedicated 
to  Claude  de  Gouffier,  cointe  de  Maulevrier,  grand  ecuyer  de 
France,  in  1557,  a  curious  book  on  the  abufes  and  ignorance  of 
phyficians,  againft  the  pfeudonymous  author  of  a  tract  des  abus 
et  tromperies  des  apothicaires,  difguifed  under  the  name  of 
Licet  Benancia,  printed  at  Lyons.  From  thefe  two  old  books 
feveral  modern  fatirifts  have  purloined  their  witticifms  againft 
phyficians  and  apothecaries. 

BRAMANTE  D'URBINO  (LAZARUS),  a  famous  architect, 
was  born  at  Cailel-Duranti  in  the  territory  of  Urbino,  about 
the  year  1444.  He  at  firft  applied  himfelf  to  painting ;  but  both 
his  talents  and  tafte  being  more  ftrongly  turned  for  architecture, 
he  devoted  himfelf  to  it  with  aftonifhing  fuccefs.  The  convent 
della  Pace,  which  he  built  at  Naples,  having  acquired  him  a 
confiderable  reputation,  Alexander  VI.  appointed  him  his  archi- 
tect. Julius  II.  made  him  afterwards  fuperintendant  of  his 
buildings.  It  was  by  order  of  this  pontif  that  he  executed  the 
magnificent  project  of  joining  the  Belvedere  to  the  Vatican:  a 
work  worthy  of  admiration  if  it.  had  not  been  fpciled  by  the 
various  alterations  it  has  fince  been  made  to  undergo.  Brnmante 
perfuaded  Julius  to  demolifti  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  in  order  to 
conftruct  one  more  magnificent,  and,  if  poflible,  would  not 
have  had  its  equal  in  the  world.  The  plan  of  this  great  matter 
being  adopted,  the  foundations  were  begun  in  1506  of  this  new 
bafilicum,  which  was  raifed  as  far  as  the  entablature  with  in- 
credible expedition  :  but  he  had  not  the  fatisfaction  to  fee  his 
work  entirely  completed,  being  prevented  by  his  death,  which 
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happened  In  1514,  at  the  age  of  70.  He  left  the  profecution  of 
it  to  the  famous  Michael  Angelo  Buonarota.  Bramante,  not 
lefs  eftimable  for  the  qualities  of  his  heart  and  mind,  than  for 
his  furprifmg  talents,  to  his  genius  in  architecture  added  a  tafte 
for  mufic  and  poetry.  His  works  in  the  latter  department  were 
printed  at  Milan  in  1756. 

BRAMHALL  (JOHN)  [x],  an  eminent  divine,  was  ciefcended 
from  an  antient  family,  and  born  at  Pontefract  in  Ycrkfhire, 
about  1593.  He  received  his  fchool  education  at  the  place  of 
his  birth,  and  was  removed  from  thence  to  Sidney  college,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1608.  After  taking  the  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  M.  A. 
he  quitted  the  univerfity  •,  and,  entering  into  orders,  had  a  living 
given  him  in  the  city  of  York.  About  the  fame  time  he  mar- 
ried a  clergyman's  widow,  with  whom  he  received  a  good  for- 
tune; and,  what  was  equally  if  not  more  acceptable,  a  valuable 
library,  left  by  her  former  hufband.  In  1623,  he  had  two 
public  difputations  at  North-Allerton  with  a  fecular  prieft  and  a 
jefuit.  The  match  between  prince  Charles  and  the  infanta  of 
Spain  was  then  depending ;  and  the  papifts  expected  great  ad- 
vantages and  countenance  to  their  religion  from  it.  Thefe 
two,  therefore,  by  way  of  preparing  the  way  for  them,  fcnt  a 
public  challenge  to  all  the  proteftant  clergy  in  the  county  of 
York ;  and  when  none  durft  accept  it,  our  author,  though  then 
but  a  ftripling  in  the  fchool  of  controverfy,  undertook  the  com- 
bat. His  iuccefs  in  this  difpute  gained  him  fo  much  reputation, 
and  fo  recommended  him  in  particular  to  Matthews,  archbifhop 
of  York,  that  he  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  took  him  into  his 
confidence.  He  was  afterwards  made  a  prebendary  of  York, 
and  then  of  Rippon  ;  at  which  lait  place  he  went  and  refided 
after  the  archbifhcp's  death,  which  happened  in  1628,  and  ma- 
naged moft  of  the  affairs  of  that  church  in  the  quality  of  fub- 
dean.  He  had  great  weight  in  the  town  of  Rippon,  and  was 
alfo  appointed  one  of  his  majefty's  high  commiflioners,  in  the 
adminiftration  of  which  office  he  was  by  fome  accounted  fevere. 

In  1630,  he  took  a  doctor  of  divinity's  degree  at  Cambridge  ; 
and  foon  after  was  invited  to  Ireland  by  the  lord  vifcount  Went- 
worth,  deputy  of  that  kingdom,  and  fir  Chriftopher  Wandef- 
ford,  mafter  of  the  rolls.  He  went  over  in  1633,  having  firfl 
refigned  all  his  church-preferments  in  England ;  and  a  little 
while  after  obtained  the  archdeaconry  of  Meath,  the  beft  in  that 
kingdom.  The  firft  public  fervice  he  was  employed  in  was  a 
royal  vifitation  ;  when,  finding  the  revenues  of  the  church 
miferably  wafted,  the  bifhoprics  in  particular  wretchedly  dila- 
pidated by  fee-farms,  and  long  leafes,  and  finall  rents,  the  dif- 
cipline  fcandalouliy  defpifed,  and  the  minifters  but  meanly 

£2]  Life  of  bimop  Bramhall,  prefixed  to  his  works,  edit.  1677,  folio. 
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provided,  he  applied,  in  procefs  of  time,  proper  remedies  to 
thefe  feveral  evils.  In  1634...  he  was  promoted  to  the  biihopric 
of  Londonderry  ;  and  improved  that  fee  very  much,  not  only  by 
Advancing  the  rents,  but  alfo  by  recovering  lands  detained  from 
his  predecefibrs.  But  the  greateft  fervice  he  did  the  church  of 
Ireland  was,  by  getting,  with  the  lord  deputy's  afiiftance,  feveral 
z&s  paiTed  in  the  parliament  which  met  in  that  kingdom  on  the 
i/jth  of  July  163/1,  for  the  abolishing  fee-farms,  recovering 
impropriationsj  £c.  by  which,  and  other  means,  he  regained 
to  the  church,  in  the  fpace  of  four  years,  30  or  40,000!.  a  year. 
In  the  convocation  that  met  at  the  fame  time,  he  prevailed 
upon  the  church  of  Ireland  to  be  united  in  the  fame  faith  with 
the  church  of  England,  by  embracing  the  thirty- nine  articles  of 
religion,  agreed  upon  in  the  convocation  holden  at  London  in 
1562.  He  would  fain  alfo  have  got  the  engliih  canons  efta- 
blifhed  in  Ireland  \  but  could  obtain  no  more  than  that  fiich  of 
our  canons  as  were  proper  for  the  Iriili  fhould  be  removed  thi- 
ther, and  others  new  framed  and  added  to  them.  In  the  mean 
time  he  met,  from  feveral  quarters,  with  a  great  deal  of  detrac- 
tion and  envy ;  and,  according  to  the  fafhion  of  thofe  times, 
was  charged  with  arminiafm  and  popery;  but  he  was  not  of  a 
fpirit  to  be  daunted  with  noiie  and  ill  words. 

In  1637,  he  took  a  journey  into  England,  and  was  there  fur- 
prifed  with  the  news  of  an  information  exhibited  againft  him 
in  the  ftar-chamber,  "  for  being  prefent  at  Rippon  when  one 
Mr.  Palmes  had  made  fome  reflecting  difcourfe  upon  his  majefty, 
and  neither  reproving  nor  informing  againft  him,"  The  words 
deferved  no  very  great  punifliment  if  they  had  been  true,  being 
no  more  than,  that  "  he  feared  a  fcottiih  mid  was  come  over 
their  town  ;  becaufe  the  king  had  altered  his  lodgings  from  Kip- 
pon,  where  he  had  defigned  them,  to  fir  Richard  Graham's 
houfe,  not  far  from  that  place."  L'ut  the  bifhop  edfily  cleared 
himfelf  and  the  whole  company.  After  having  received  much 
honour  from  Charles  I.  and  many  civilities  from  archbifhop 
Laud  and  other  perfons,  he  returned  to  Ireland  ;  and,  with 
6000!.  for  which  he  fold  his  eftate  in  England,  purchafed  ano- 
ther at  Omagh,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  and  began  a  planta- 
tion, which  the  diftraotions  of  that  kingdom  hindered  him  from 
perfecting.  In  March  1641,  articles  of  high-treaibn  were  ex- 
hibited againft  him  in  Ireland,  wherein  he  was  charged  with 
having  confpired  with  others  to  fubvert  the  fundamental  laws 
of  that  kingdom,  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
government,  &c.  The  biihop  was  at  Londonderry  when  he 
received  intelligence  of  this  accufation.  All  his  friends  wrote 
to  him  to  decline  the  trial ;  but,  thinking  it  difhonourable  to  [.--, 
he  went  directly  to  Dublin,  and  wns  made  a  dole  prifoner  by 
the  parliament,  In  this  diiiref:,  he  wrote  to  the  primate  Ufhcr, 

then 
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then  in  England,  for  his  advice  and  comfort ;  who  mediated  fo 
effectually  in  his  behalf  with  the  king,  that  his  majefty  fent  a 
letter  to  Ireland,  to  flop  proceedings  againfl  him.  This  letter 
was  very  flowly  obeyed  ;  however,  the  bifhop  was  at  length  re- 
ilored  to  liberty,  but  without  any  public  acquittal,  the  charge 


ing 

directed  a  letter  to  him,  wherein  he  defired,  "  that,  according 
to  their  articles,  fuch  a  gate  of  the  city  ihould  be  delivered  to 
him  ;"  expecting  that  the  Scotch  in  the  place  would,  upon  the 
difcovery,  become  his  executioners  :  but  the  perfon,  who  was 
to  manage  the  matters  ran  away  with  the  letter.  Though  this 
defign  took  no  place,  the  bifhop  did  not  find  any  fafety  there  : 
the  city  daily  filling  with  difcontented  perfon s  out  of  Scotland, 
he  began  to  be  afraid  left  they  {hould  deliver  him  up.  One 
night  they  turned  a  cannon  againft  his  houfe  to  affront  him ; 
whereupon,  being  perfuaded  by  his  friends  to  lock  on  that  as  a 
warning,  he  took  their  advice,  and  privately  embarked  for  Eng- 
land. Here  he  continued  active  in  the  king's  fervice,  till  his 
affairs  were  grown  defpcrate  ;  and  then,  embarking  with  feveral 
perfons  of  diftinction,  he  landed  at  Hamburgh  upon  the:  8th  of 
July  1644.  Shortly  after,  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  the  par- 
liaments of  England  and  Scotland  made  this  one  of  their  preli- 
minary demands,  that  bifhop  Bramhall,  together  with  archbifhop 
Laud,  &c.  mould  be  excepted  out  of  the  general  pardon. 

From  Hamburgh  he  went  to  BrufTels,  where  he  continued  for 
the  mod  part  till  1648,  with  fir  Henry  de  Vic,  the  king's  pre- 
fident ;  conftantly  preaching  every  Sunday,  and  frequently  ad - 
miniftering  the  facrament.  In  that  year  he  returned  to  Ireland  ; 
from  whence,  after  having  undergone  feveral  difficulties,  he 
narrowly  efcaped  in  a  little  bark  :  all  the  while  he  was  there, 
his  life  was  in  continual  danger.  At  Limerick  he  was  threatened 
with  death,  if  he  did  not  fuddenly  depart  the  town.  At  Por- 
tumnagh,  indeed,  he  afterwards  enjoyed  more  freedom,  and 
an  allowance  of  the  church  fervice,  under  the  protection  of  the 
marquis  of  Clanrickard  :  but,  at  the  revolt  of  Cork,  he  had  a 
very  narrow  deliverance ;  which  deliverance  however  troubled 
Cromwell  fo,  that  he  declared  he  would  have  given  a  good  fum 
of  money  for  that  Iriih  Canterbury,  as  he  called  him.  His 
efcape  from  Ireland  is  accounted  wonderful :  for  the  veflel  he  was 
in  was  clofely  chafed  by  two  of  the  parliament  frigates  ;  and  when 
they  were  come  fo  near,  that  all  hopes  of  being  faved  were  taken 
away,  on  a  fuddenthe  wind  funk  into  a  perfect  calm,  yet  fome- 
how  fufrered  the  veffel  to  get  off,  while  the  frigates  were  un- 
able to  proceed  at  all.  During  this  fecond  time  of  being  abroad, 
he  had  many  difputes  about  religion  with  the  learned' of  all  na- 
tions. 
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tions,  fometimes  occaGonally,  at  other  times  by  appointment 
and  formal  challenge  ;  and  wrote  feveral  things  in  defence  of 
the  church  of  England.  He  likewile  purppfed  to  draw  a  parallel 
between  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  public 
forms  of  the  proteftant  churches  abroad  ;  and  with  this  view  he 
defigned  to  travel  about,  i  ut  he  met  with  a  very  unexpected 
interruption  in  his  firft  day's  journey :  for  he  no  fooner  came 
into  the  houfe  where  he  intended  to  refrefh  himfelf,  but  he 
was  known  and  called  by  his  name  by  the  hoftefs.  While  the 
bifhop  was  wondering  at  his  being  difcovered,  me  revealed  the 
fecrct  by  (hewing  him  his  picture,  and  aflured  him  there  were 
feveral  of  them  upon  the  road,  that,  being  known  by  them,  he 
might  be  feized  ;  and  that  her  hufband,  among  others,  had 
power  to  that  puppofe,  which  he  would  certainly  make  ufe  of 
if  he  found  hi:n.  The  bilhop  faw  evidently  he  was  a  condemned 
man,  beh'g  already  hanged  in  efligy  ;  and  therefore,  making  ufe 
of  this  intelligence,  prudently  withdrew  into  fafer  quarters. 

Upon  the  reiteration  of  the  church  and  monarchy,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  was  from  the  firft  defigned  for  higher  pro- 
motion. Moft  people  imagined  it  would  be  the  archbifhopric 
of  York  •,  but  at  laft  he  was  appointed  archbithop  of  Armagh, 
to  which  he  was  tranflated  upon  the  iSth  of  January,  1 660-61. 
The  fame  year  he  vifited  his  diocefe,  where  he  found  great  dif- 
prder  ;  fqme  having  committed  horrible  outrages,  and  many  im- 
bibed very  (Irong  prejudices,  both  againft  his  perfon  and  the 
doctrine  and  difcipiine  of  the  church;  but,  by  argument,  per- 
iuafion,  and  long  fuifering,  he  gained  upon  them  even  beyond 
his  own  expectation.  As  he  was  by  his  ftation  prefident  of  the 
convocation,  which  met  upon  the  8th  of  May  ,061,  fo  was  he 
alfo  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  in  the  parliament  which 
met  at  the  fame  time :  and  fo  great  a  value  had  both  houfes  for 
him,  that  they  appointed  committees  to  examine  what  was 
upon  record  in  their  books  conce  :ning  him  and  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford,  and  ordered  the  fcandalous  charges  againft  them  to  be 
torn  out,  which  w~as  accordingly  done.  In  this  parliament  many 
advantages  were  procured,  and  more  defigned,  for  the  church, 
in  which  he  was  very  induftrious.  About  this  time  he  had  a 
violent  iicknefs,  being  a  fecond  fit  of  the  palfy,  which  was 
very  near  putting  an  end  to  his  life  ;  but  he  recovered.  A  little 
before  his  death,  he  vifited  his  diocefe  j  and  having  provided 
for  the  repair  of  his  cathedral,  and  other  affairs  fui table  to  his 
paftoral  office,  he  returned  to  Dublin  about  the  middle  of  May 
^66-3.  The  latter  end  of  June,  he  was  feized  with  a  third  fit 
of  the  palfy  ;  of  which  he  foon  died,  being  then  70  years  old. 
At  this  time  he  had  a  trial  for  fome  part  of  his  temporal  eilate 
at  Omagh,  with  fir  Audley  Mervyn,  depending  in  the  court 
of  claims,  and  there,  at  the  time  of  hearing,  the  thivd  lit  of 
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the  palfy  fo  fmote  him,  that  he  funk  in  the  court,  was  carried 
out  fenfelefs,  and  fo  continued  till  death  put  an  end  to  him. 
The  caufe  however  was  determined  in  his  favour. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works,  which  were  published, 
as  they  were  written,  at  different  times  ;  but  they  were  re- 
printed at  Dublin,  1677,  in  one  volume  folio,  to  which  were 
added  fome  pieces  never  before  printed.  The  molt,  celebrated 
of  his  writings  are  thofe  againfl  Hobbes. 

BRANCAS  VILLENEUVE  (ANDREW  FRANCIS),  abbe  cP Aul- 
nay,  born  in  the  comtat  VenaiiTm,  died  April  11,  1758,  is 
known  by  feveral  works  in  phyfics  and  ailronomy.  The  abun- 
dance of  words,  the  frequent  repetitions,  the  great  number  of 
infignificant  ideas  perceived  in  his  writings,  have  alrnoft  ruined 
them  with  the  public  j  though  they  contain  much  excellent 
matter  [Y]. 

BRANDI  (HYACINTH),  a  painter,  born  at  Poli,  not  far  from 
Rome,  in  1633.  He  ftudied  in  the  fchool  of  Lanfranc.  The 
greater  part  of  the  churches  and  palaces  at  Rome  were  em- 
bellifhed  by  his  pencil.  An  imagination  full  of  fire,  a  great 
facility,  a  feeble  and  incorrect  colouring,  characlerife  his  per- 
formances. He  worked  with  uncommon  rapidity,  always  pre- 
ferring his  pleafures  and  money  to  fame.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1691,  aged  58,  prince  of  the  academy  of  St.  Luc,  and  chevalier 
of  the  order  of  Chrift. 

BRANDT  (SEBASTIAN),  born  at  Strafburg  in  1454?  publicly 
taught  jurifprudence  at  Bade  2nd  at  Strafburg,  became  coun- 
fellor  and  chancellor  of  the  latter,  and  died  in  1520.  He  is 
author  of  a  poem  intituled,  Navis  ftultifera  mortalium,  1488, 
Svo.  an  edition  more  fcarce  but  iefs  elegant  than  that  of  Paris, 
1498,  4to.  There  is  a  french  tranllation,  Paris  1497,  and 
Lyons  1498,  fol. 

BRANDT  (JOHN),  fecretary  of  the  city  of  Antwerp,  died 
in  1639^  at  the  age  of  80,  was  a  man  of  letters,  of  a  commu- 
nicative difpofition,  and  of  great  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the 
arts  and  fciences.  He  adopted  as  his  motto,  LIBENTER,  AR- 
PENTER,  CONSTANTER.  Ke  left  a  work  intituled, -Elogia  Ci- 
ceronia  Romanorurn  dorni  iniliiixque  illuftrium  •,  in  which  he 
has  collected  all  the  anecdotes  difpevfed  throughout  the  feveral 
works  of  Cicero,  in  the  lives  of  illuitrious  perfons  in  the  go- 
vernment and  in  the  wars. 

BRANDT  (SEBASTIAN),  a  german  chemift,  born  in  1458, 
died  May  2,  1521,  as  he  had  lived,  labouring  at  the  furnace  of 
the  magnum  opus.  Thinking  he  might  find  the  philofophers 

[vjj  The  principal  are,   T.   Letters  o.i  of  the  Tea,  1739,  4to.  4.  Cofmographical 

Cofmography,  4to.     2.  Modern  '.vilcm  or  ephenierides,    1750,    umo.      5.    Diitoiy 

c ••huograpliy   and   general    phyfics,    I"/'-?,  o!  die  kingdom  of  Gala,   tranliated   from 

410.     3.  Explication  of  the  flux  and  K  flu*  ihe  cogliia,  1754,  izmo. 
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{tone  in  the  preparation  of  urine,  he  patted  a  great  part  of  his 
life  over  that  liquor,  without  making  any  dilcovery.  At  lait 
after  a  ftrong  diftillation  of  urines,  he  found  in  his  recipient  a 
(liming  fubftance,  fince  called  phofphorus.  Brandt  fliewed  this 
fubiiance  to  Kunckel,  chemiil  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  to 
feveral  other  perions  ;  but  concealed  the  proccfs  by  which  he 
obtained  it.  After  his  death,  Kunckel  found  no  great  trouble 
in  guelfing  what  was  the  fabjsct  of  phofphorus. 

BRANDT  (GERARD),  a  proteftant  divine  and  minifter  ofAm- 
fterdam,  died  at  Rotterdam  in  1695.  He  v/as  the  author  of  the 
hiftoryof  the  reformation  of  the  Low  Countries,  in  4  vols.  4to.  It 
is  written  in  ilemifh  ;  and  the  grand  penfionary  Fagel  faid  once 
to  bimop  Burnet,  that  it  was  worth  learning  flemifh,  merely  to 
read  Brandt's  hiitory.  An  abridgement  of  it  was  afterwards 
publiihed  in  French,  in  three  volumes,  J2mo.  Brandt  wrote 
aifo  the  life  of  admiral  Ruyter. 

BRASAVOLA  (ANTONIUS  MUS&),  a  famous  phyfician,  born 
at  Ferrara  in  1500,  of  a  noble  family.  His  knowledge  was  not 
confined  to  medicine.  In  confequence  of  his  having  main- 
tained at  Paris,  for  three  days.fuccefiively,  thefes  de  omni  fci- 
bile,  the  furname  of  iVluia,  was  given  him  by  Francis  I.  He 
was  phyfician  to  that  prince,  who  made  him  chevalier  of  the  order 
of  St.  Michael  -,  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  who  beftowed  on  him 
the  title  of  count  palatine  ;  and  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  He 
was  not  of  lefs  confequence  in  his  own  country.  Succeffively 
lint  phyfician  to  the  popes  Paul  III.  Leo  X.  Clement  VI  i. 
and  Julius  III.  cherifhed  and  favoured  by  all  the  other  princes  of 
Italy,  and  particularly  the  dukes  of  Ferrara,  he  was  proceeding 
in  this  brilliant  career,  when  he  died  at  Ferrara  in  1^55,  at  the 
age  of  55,  after  having  long  been  profeiTor  of  medicine  there 
with  univerfal  applaufe  ;  leaving  a  great  number  of  works  [z]. 

BRAY  (SiR  REGINALD),  who  was  mftrumental  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  Henry  VII.  to  the  throne,  was  the  fecond  fon  of 
fir  Richard  Bray,  one  of  the  privy  council  to  Henry  VI.  who 
lies  buried  in  the  north  aile  of  Worceiter  cathedral.  His  family 
came  into  England  with  the  conqueror,  and  flourifhed  in  the 
counties  of  Northampton  and  Warwick  •,  but  Edmond,  the  fa- 
ther of  fir  Richard,  is  it  vied  of  Lton,  in  the  count  v  of  Bed- 
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ford,  which  continued  the  feat  of  the  family  for  fome  defcents. 
Whether  fir  Reginald  had  taken  part  with  Henry  VI.  or  \vl  ;t 
public  transactions  he  was  concerned  in,  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  does  not  appear-,  but  it  fcems  that  he  was  concerned 
in  fome,  as  he  had  a  general  pardon  granted  to  him  in  the  nrlt 


[z]     Principally    on    medicine,      and,  rt-fertiirnvis  Li  Gale.ii  libros.  Venice 

araop.g  others,    i.    Commentaries   on    the  fol.    which  Calho,   in  his  B  b!io:'i.    Med. 

aphorifms    of    Hippocrates    a.^d     Galen,  ftyu's,     opus    i;.de.j  i.e  -el^cubr^tionii  Sc 
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year  of  king  Ricnard  III.  He  was  receiver-general  to  fir  Henry 
Stafford,  who  married  Margaret  countefs  of  Richmond,  mother 
to  the  earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  king  Henry  VII.  and  con- 
tinued in  her  fervice  after  the  death  of  fir  Henry,  and  her  re- 
marriage with  lord  Thomas  Stanley. 

"When  the  duke  of  Buckingham  had  concerted  with  Morton 
biihop  of  Ely,  then  his  prifoner  at  Brecknock  in  Wales,  the 
marriage  of  the  earl  of  Richmond  with  the  princefs  Elizabeth, 
eldeft  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  and  his  advancement  to  the 
throne  \  the  bifhop  recommended  fir  Reginald  for  the  tranfu£tion 
of  the  affair  with  the  countefs,  telling  the  duke  he  had  an  old 
friend  with  her,  a  man  fober,  fecret,  and  well-witted,  called 
Reginald  Bray,  whofe  prudent  policy  he  had  known  to  have 
compared  matters  of  great  importance ;  and  accordingly  wrote 
to  him  in  Lancafhire,  \vhere  he  was  with  the  countefs,  to  come 
to  Brecknock  with  all  fpeed.  He  readily  obeyed  the  fummons, 
and,  receiving  his  charge,  returned  to  the  countefs  ;  who,  having 
obtained  the  queen  dowager's  confent  to  the  marriage,  made  this 
Reginald  her  chief  manager  of  the  confpiracy,  and  employed 
him  to  engage  as  many  perfons  of  note  as  he  could.  In  a  few 
days  he  brought  in  fir  Giles  Daubeney,  afterwards  lord  Dau- 
beney,  fir  John  Cheney,  Richard  Guilford,  efq,  afterwards  fir 
Richard,  Thomas  Rame,  efq.  who  was  ta^en  and  executed  by 
lung  Richard,  and  many  others. 

After  Henry  came  to  the  crown,  he  was  greatly  in  his  favour 
as  long  as  he  lived,  and  had  great  honours  and  wealth  beftowed 
upon  him.  He  was  made  a  knight  banneret,  whether  at  the 
battle  of  Bofworth,  or  Blackheath,  when  the  cornim  rebels  were 
defeated,  is  uncertain.  He  was  alfo  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath 
at  the  king's  coronation  ;  and  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign  was 
joint  chief  juftice  with  lord  Fitzvvalter,  oi  all  the  foreRs  fouth 
of  Trent,  and  alfo  a  privy  counfellor.  After  this  he  was  made 
high  treafurer,  and  knight  of  the  garter.  He  was  at  the  battle 
of  Blackhead),  when  lord  Audley,  having  joined  the  cornim 
rebels,  was  taken  prifoner  \  and  being  beheaded,  and  his  eflate 
forfeited,  his  manor  of  Shere  Vachery  and  Cranley  in  Surrey, 
with  a  confiderable  eftate,  was  given  to  fir  Reginald.  He  alfo 
had  the  ifle  of  Wight  in  farm  from  the  king,  at  300  marks  pe* 
annum. 

His  fkill  in  architecture  appears  from  Hetiry  the  feventh's 
chapel  in  Weftminfter-abbey,  and  the  chapel  of  St.  George  at 
Windfor  ;  as  he  had  a  principal  concern  and  direction  in  the 
building  of  the  former,  and  the  fmifhing  and  bringing  to  per- 
fection the  latter,  to  which  he  was  alfo  a  liberal  benefactor.  In 
the  middle  of  the  fouth  aile  of  the  chapel  at  Windfor  is  a  fpa- 
cious  chapel  built  by  him  (ftill  called  by  his  name)  in  which  he 
is  buried,  and  probably  under  the  (lone  where  Iks  Dr.  Water- 
land  ; 
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land ;  for  on  opening  the  vault  for  the  do£tor>  who  died  in 
1740,  a  leaden  coffin  of  ancient  form  and  make  was  found, 
which  by  other  appearances  alfo  was  judged  to  be  the  coffin  of 
fir  Reginald  •,  and  was,  by  order  of  the  dean,  immediately  arched 
over  with  great  decency.  His  arms  are  on  the  Hone  fcreen,  and 
his  creft  and  devices  on  divers  parts  of  the  roof. 

He  died  Aug.  5,  1501,  poflefled  of  a  very  large  eftate,  ac- 
quired by  the  favour  of  the  king  and  his  great  employments  : 
but  notwithftanding  this,  and  his  being  an  active  minifter  for 
feventeen  years,  in  the  reign  of  a  monarch  who  extorted  fo  muck 
money  from  his  fubjects,  hiftorians  agree  in  giving  him  an  ex- 
cellent character.  Polydore  Vergil,  Hall,  &c.  fay  that  he  was 
a  very  father  of  his  country,  a  fage  and  grave  perfon,  a  fervent 
lover  of  juilice,  and  one  who  would  often  admonim  the  king 
when  he  did  any  thing  contrary  to  juilice  or  equity. 

He  married  two  wives,  but  had  no  ifliie  by  either.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Sandes,  who  married  Margery,  daughter  and  heir  of  his 
elded  brother,  got  a  considerable  part  of  his  fortune  ;  fir  Edmond 
Bray  (afterwards  fummoned  to  parliament  by  Henry  VIII.  as 
lord  Bray),  eldeft  fon  of  his  other  brother,  had  a  great^hare  of 
it ;  but  the  eftate  in  Surrey,  which  was  lord  Audley's,  and  which 
was  a  considerable  one,  he  gave  to  fir  Edward  Bray  (younger 
brother  of  fir  Edmond),  whofe  defendants  now  enjoy  part 
thereof. 

BRAY  (THOMAS)  [A],  an  englim  divine,  born  at  Marton 
in  Shropihire,  1656,  was  placed  at  Hart-hall,  Oxford;  but  the 
fcantinefs  of  his  fortune  forced  him  to  leave  the  univerfity,  fooii 
after  he  had  commenced  bachelor  of  arts.  Having  entered  into  or- 
ders, he  obtained  a  curacy  near  Bridgenorth  in  Shropihire  5  from 
whence  he  foon  removed  to  Warwickshire,  to  officiate  as  chap- 
lain to  fir  Thomas  Price,  by  whom  the  donative  of  Lac  Martin 
was  conferred  upon  him.  Being  introduced  to  the  acquaintance 
of  Simon  lord  Dighy,  his  lordmip  recommended  him  to  his 
brother  (afterwards  lord  Digby),  who  gave  him  the  vicarage  of 
Over-Whitacre  in  the  fame  county,  and  eeneroufly  endowed  it 
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with  the  great  tithes.  In  1690,  the  rectory  of  Sheldon  being 
vacant  by  the  incumbent's  refuting  to  take  the  oaths  at  the  revo- 
lution, his  lordfhip  alfo  prefented  Mr.  Bray  to  it.  This  living 
he  held  till  about  three  months  before  his  death,  when  he  re- 
figned  it  on  account  of  his  advanced  age.  December  12,  1693, 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  Hart-hali,  Oxford.  The  re- 
putation he  acquired  by  the  publication  of  his  catechetical 
lectures,  which  he  compofed  at  Sheldon,  determined  Dr.  Comp- 
ton,  biftiop  of  London,  to  make  choice  of  him  to  be  his  corn- 
miiTary  in  Maryland,  for  the  eftablifhment  and  better  regulation 

[A]  The  life  and  defigns  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Thoirus  Bray. 
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of  church- affairs  in  that  province.  Mr.  Bray  taking  into  con* 
ficleration  the  (late  of  the  country,  and  the  molt  effectual  methods 
to  promote  this  defign,  it  readily  occurred  to  him,  that  only  the 
poorer  clergy  would  leave  their  friends  and  native  lands,  to  go 
to  fettle  there ;  and  as  it  was  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  thefe  men 
would  fupply  themfeiveswith  a  number  of  books  proper  to  qualify 
them  for  the  ends  of  their  million,  he  endeavoured  to  provide 
for  this  defect.  He  reprefented  the  irate  of  the  cafe  to  the 
biihops,  deiiring  their  aihftance  and  encouragement  in  procuring 
parochial  libraries  for  the  ufe  of  the  miffionaries  :  and  his  repre- 
fent'cition  met  with  encouragement  and  fuccefs.  Many  libraries 
•were  founded,  not  only  in  Maryland,  but  alfo  in  other  provinces 
on  the  continent,  iilands  in  America,  and  the  factories  in  Africa: 
fcnd  their  prefervation  was  infured  by  folemn  acls  of  aflembly. 
He  formed  a  defign  alfo  of  founding  parochial  libraries  in  Eng- 
land, and  this  fcheme  alfo  met  with  encouragement :  infomuch 
that  libraries  were  founded  in  feveral  dioceies  3  and  provifion 
was  made  for  their  fecurity  and  prefervation,  in  an  act  of  par- 
liament pafl'ed  in  the  feventh  year  of  queen  Anne,  intituled  An 
aft  for  rne  better  prefervation  of  parochial  libraries  in  that  part  of 
Great  Britain  called  England.  He  farther  formed  a  defign  of  raifing 
libraries  in  fea-port  towns,  where  the  miffioriaries  might  be  de- 
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tained  by  contrary  winds,  obtaining  feveral  Denejaclions  for  that 
purpofe,  and  taking  with  him  a  quantity  of  books  to  depofit  in 
each  port  that  ftiould  happen  in  his  way  ^  and  being  detained  in 
three  feveral  places  in  a  fubfequent  voyage  to  Maryland,  he  put 
this  defign  in  execution  in  every  one  of  them,  viz.  Gravefend, 
Deal,  and  Plymouth.  He  like  wife  made  a  beginning  towards 
parochial  catechetical  libraries  in  the  ifie  of  Man. 

In  1696,  Mr.  Bray  accumulated  the  degrees  of  B.  and  D.  D. 
at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford  3  and,  in  December  that  year,  pub- 
limed  Bibliotheca  Parochial  is.  At  the  fame  time  he  fent  abroad 
another  traft,  intituled,  Apoftolic  charity,  its  nature  and  excel- 
lency ;  to  which  he  prefixed  a  general  view  of  the  engliih  colonies 
in  America,  in  order  to  fhew  what  provifion  was  wanting  for  the 
propagation  of  chriftianity  in  thofe  parts.  In  1697  he  petitioned 
the  houfe  of  commons,  that  a  (hare  of  the  alienated  lands  (for- 
merly given  to  fuperftitious  ufes)  which  were  propofed  to  be 
vefted  in  Greenwich  hofpital,  might  be  appropriated  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  religion  in  the  plantations.  This  petition  was  well 
received  3  and  a  fourth  part  of  all  that  fhould  be  difcovered  (aftep 
one  moiety  to  the  difcoverer)  was  allowed  by  the  committee  : 
but  the  bill  was  never  reported.  Not  difcouraged  by  this  dif- 
appointment,  he  went  over  to  Holland,  to  make  application  to 
his  majefly  for  a  grant  of  foine  arrears  of  taxes  due  to  the 
crown  :  but  the  recovery  of  thefe  arrears  was  very  difficult,  and 
they  proved  of  little  value,  lie  next  drew  up  the  plan  of  a 
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fociety  pro  fide  propaganda,  to  be  eftabliflied  by  charter  ;  and, 
in  confequeilce  thereof,  letters  patent,  for  erecting  a  corporation 
by  the  name  of  The  fociety  for  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel 
in  foreign  parts,  palled  the  great  feal  in  1701. 

In  1702,  having  waited  a  confiderable  time  for  the  return  of 
a  law  from  Maryland  for  the  eftablifhment  of  the  church, 
with  fuch  amendments  as  would  render  it  unexceptionable  at 
the  court  of  England,  he  relblved  to  go  over  to  that  country,  as 
•well  to  haften  the  palling  this  act  in  their  affemblieSj  as  to  pro- 
mote other  matters  for  the  fervice  of  religion.  Some  of  his 
friends,  feeing  that  he  received  no  advantage  from  his  commif- 
fary's  place,  nor  had  any  allowance  made,  or  preferment  given, 
him  at  home,  to  fupport  the  expences  he  was  at,  advifed  him  to 
lay  afide  his  defign  of  going  abroad,  and  take  two  good  prefer- 
ments that  were  offered  him  at  home,  that  of  fub-almoner,  and 
the  donative  of  Aldgate  :  but  he  declined  every  offer  inconfiilent 
with  the  intereft  of  the  affair  he  was  engaged  in ;  and  though 
forced  to  difpofe  of  his  own  effects,  and  raife  money  on  credit 
for  his  fupport  in  the  undertaking,  he  fet  fail  from  the  Downs, 
Dec.  20,  1699;  and,  after  a  tedious  and  dangerous  paffage,  ar- 
rived at  Maryland  the  iath  of  March  1700.  By  his  prudent 
conduct,  he  not  only  gained  fingular  refpect  from  all,  but  fo 
much  of  the  affembly's  confidence,  that  they  ordered  the  at- 
torney-general to  confult  with  him  in  drawing  up  the  bill,  which 
paffed  nemine  contradicente.  After  the  breaking  up  of  the  af- 
fembly,  and  that  of  a  general  vifitation  at  Annapolis,  to  which 
nil  the  clergy  were  cited,  many  apprehending  the  oppofition  of 
the  quakers  might  get  this  new-enacted  law  again  annulled,  in- 
timated to  Dr.  Bray,  that  it  would  be  of  great  confequence  to 
the  prefervation  and  final  fettlement  of  the  church,  if  he  were 
to  go  home  with  the  law,  and  follicit  the  royal  affent.  He  came 
over  accordingly,  and  found  that  their  apprehenfions  were  not 
groundlefs  :  but  he  refuted  the  fuggeftions  of  the  quakers  by  a 
printed  memorial,  and  his  majeily  decided  without  hefitation  in. 
the  church's  favour. 

The  doctor's  fmall  fortune  being  confumed  in  thefe  under- 
takings, lord  WeymoUth  generouily  prefented  him  with  a  bill  of 
300!.  for  his  private  ufe;  great  part  of  which,  however,  he  devoted 
to  his  public  defigns.  Though  he  was  veiled  with  the  character 
of  commiffary,  no  part  of  the  propofed  revenue  was  annexed  to 
it ;  yet  he  never  made  any  complaint,  or  remonftrance  againft 
this  unjuft  difappointment ;  and  when  two  fums  of  fifty  pounds 
each  were  prefented  to  him  in  Maryland,  he  generoufly  threw 
them  in  towards  defraying  the  charges  of  their  libraries  and  law. 
In  1701  he  publiihed  his  circular  letters  to  the  clergy  of  Mary- 
land ;  a  memorial  reprefenting  the  prefent  (late  of  religion  on 
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th"  continent  of  ^orth  America,  and  the  a&s  of  Iris  vifitatror* 
h^ld  at  Annapolis,  [n  1706  he  accepted  of  the  donative  of  St. 
Botolph  without  Aldgate,  worth  about  150!.  per  annum.  In 
1712  he  printed  his  Martyrology,  or  papal  ufurpation,  in  folio* 
This  work  is  a  collection  of  fcarce  and  valuable  treatifes,  digefted 
into  as  regular  a  hiflory  as  the  nature  of  the  fubjeG  would  ad- 
mit, in  order  to  trace  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  exorbitant 
claims  of  the  papal  fee.  He  propofed  to  compile  a  fecond  vo- 
lume, but  for  want  of  leifure  laid  the  defign  afide,  and  be- 
queathed, by  will,  his  valuable  collection  of  materials,  both 
printed  and  manufcript,  to  Sion  college.  In  Dr.  Bray's  before- 
mentioned  voyage  to  Holland,  his  difmterelted  and  public  fpirit 
gained  him  the  efteem  of  MY.  d'Allone  of  the  Hague,  a  private. 
Secretary  to  king  William,  who  kept  up  an  epiftolary  corre- 
fpondence  with  him  :  the  refult  whereof  was,  that  he  gave  in 
his  life-time  a  fum  to  be  applied  to  the  converfion  of  the  negroes 
in  the  britim  plantations-,  and  at  his  death,  in  1-72 "-,  left  pool, 
out  of  his  englifh  eft  ate  to  Dr.  Bray  and  his  affociates,  towards 
raifmg  a  capital  fiock- for  the  fame  purpofe.  In  1726,  the  doctor 
printed  his  Direclorium  miffionarium,  and  Primordia  bibliothe- 
caria,  and  feme  other  tracls  of  the  like  kind,  in  one  of  which 
he  declares  as  his  opinion,  that  the  civilizing:  of  the  Indians  muft 
precede  any  fuccefsfu!  attempt  for  their  conversion.  He  wrote 
likewife  a  ihort  account  of  Mr.  Rawlet,  author  of  the  Chriftian 
Monitor ;  and  reprinted  the  life  of  Mr.  Gilpin  ,  and,  with  a  view 
to  fix  upon  the  minds  of  fuch  as  were  defigned  for  the  rniniflry  a- 
juft  and  awful  fenfe  of  their  many  and  important  duties,  he  re- 
printed the  Ecclefiaftes  of  Erafmus. 

In  1/27,  an  acquaintance,  who  made  a  cafual  vifit  to  White- 
chapel  prifon,  rcprefenting  to  the  doctor  the  niiferable  ftate  of 
the  unhappy  pcrfons  there  confined,  he  foon  obtained  fuflicient 
benefactions  to  provide  a  quantity  of  bread,  meat,  and  broth,  on 
Sundays,  and  fometimes  on  the  intervening  days,  for  that  place*, 
and  alfo  for  Woodflreet  compter.  Kis  benevolence  did  not  flop 
here ;  he  employed  the  intended  miilionaries  in  preaching  to- 
them.  This  enquiry  into  the  (late  of  the  gaols  brought  him 
acquainted  with  general  Oglethorpe,  and  fome  others  of  high 
rank  and  diftmclion,  who  were  afterwards  employed  in  the  fame 
enquiry,  in  confequence  of  an  order  of  the  houfe  of  commons. 
Thefe  gentlemen  he  engaged  ar,  his  aflbciates  in  his  defigns  of 
founding  libraries  and  converting  negroes.  Moft  of  the  religious 
focieties  and  good  defigns  in  London  are  in  a  great  meafute, 
formed  on  the  plans  he  projected,  particularly  the  charity- 
fchools,  the  fociety  for  reformation  of  manners,  and  that  for  the 
relief  of  poor  proielytes,  &c.  He  died  Feb.  15,  1730,  aged  73, 
leaving  only  one  daughter. 
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BREBEUF  (GEORGE  DE),  a  French  poet,  was  born  at  To~ 
tigni  in  Lower  Normandy,  1618.  He  was  diilinguifhed  chiefly 
by  a  tranflation  of  Lucan  ;  which,  notwithstanding  its  inflated 
flyle,  its  numerotl-s  antithefes,  and  its  various  falfe  brilliancies, 
continued  to  be  long  admired.  It  engaged  attention  and  ap- 
plaufe  fo  powerfully  at  firft,  that  cardinal  Mazarine  made 
great  promifes  of  advancement  to  the  tranflator  ;  but  died,  with- 
out fulfilling  them.  But  the  belt,  and  the  moil  edifying  of  his 
works  is,  the  firft  book  of  Lucan  traveftied.  This  is  an  inge- 
nious fatire  upon  the  great,  who  are  defcribed  as  never  lofing  a 
moment's  fight  of  their  gre'atnefs  and  titles  ;  and  upon  the 
meannefs  and  fervility  of  thofe  who,  with  a  view  of  making 
their  fortunes,  fubmit  to  flatter  them  as  gods.  It  is  faid  of  Bre- 
beuf,  that  hd  h:id  a  fever  upon  him  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
He  died  in  1661,  aged  43  ;  and,  if  the  lail  anecdote  of  him  be 
true,  it  is  fomewhat  marvellous  that  he  lived  fo  long. 

BREGY  (CHARLOTTE  SAUMAISE  DE  CHAZAN,  COMTESSE 
DE),  niece  of  the  learned  Saumaife  [Salmafius],  was  one  of  the 
ladies  of  honour  to  queen  Anne  of  Auftria.  She  was  diflin- 
guifhed  at  that  court  by  her  beauty  and  her  wit  •,  both  of  which 
(lie  preferved  to  an  advanced  age,  and  died  at  Paris,  April  13, 
1693,  at  74.  She  wrote  a  collection  of  letters  and  verfes,  1688, 
1 2mo.  in  which  we  meet  with  many  ingenious  thoughts  :  her 
verfes  almoft  entirely  turn  on  a  metaphyfical  love,  which  em- 
ployed her  mind  more  than  her  heart.  But  there  are  feveral 
pieces  that  are  not  of  this  defcription.  In  one  of  them  {he  gives 
the  following  portrait  of  herfelf :  "  I  am  fond  of  praife  ;  and 
this  it  is  that  makes  me  repay  it  with  ufury  to  thofe  from  whom, 
I  receive  it-  I  have  a  proud  and  fcornful  heart ;  but  this  does 
not  prevent  me  from  being  gentle  and  civil.  I  never  oppofe  the 
opinions  of  any  ;  but  I  mud  own  that  I  never  adopt  them  to  the 
prejudice  of  my  own.  I  may  fay  with  truth,  that  I  am  by  na- 
ture modeft  and  difcreet,  and  that  pride  always  takes  care  to 
preferve  thefe  two  qualities  in  me.  I  am  indolent ;  I  never 
leek  pleafures  and  diverfibns,  but  when  my  friends  take  more 
pains  than  I  do  to  procure  them  for  me.  I  feel  myfelf  obliged, 
and  I  appear  at  them  very  gay,  though  I  am  not  fo  in  fact.  I  am 
not  much  given  to  intrigue ;  but  if  I  mould  get  into  an  affair  of 
that  fort,  I  think  I  mould  certainly  bring  myfelf  off  with  fome 
propriety.  I  am  conltant,  even  to  obftinacy,  and  fecret  to  ex- 
cefs.  In  order  to  contract  a  friendmip  with  me,  all  advances 
mufl  be  made  by  the  other  party  ;  but  I  amply  compenfate  all 
this  trouble  in  the  fequel :  for  I  frrve  my  friends  with  all  that 
ardency  ufually  employed  in  felfiih  interefts.  I  praife  them,  and 
I  defend  them,  without  once  confenting  to  what  I  may  hear 
againft  them.  I  have  not  fo  much  virtue  as  be  free  from  the 
dcfire  of  the  goods  of  fortune  and  honours ;  but  I  have  too 
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much  for  purfuing  any  of  the  ways  that  commonly  lead  to  them. 
I  a£t  in  the  world  conformably  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  too 
little  according  to  what  it  is." 

BREMONT  (FiiAN90is  DE),  born  at  Paris  in  1713,  was  the 
fon  of  a  lawyer,  and  died  there  in  1742  in  his  29th  year.  The 
academy  of  fciences  admitted  him  into  their  body,  and  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  made  him  their  fecretary.  His  tranfiation  of 
the  Philofophical  Tranfatlions  procured  him  this  honour.  He 
publifhed  four  volumes  of  them  in  4to,  containing  the  years 
1731  to  1736,  inclufively.  Bremont  accompanied  his  work  with 
notes  ;  fome  of  them  hiftorical,  in  which  he  traces  back  the 
hiftory  of  the  different  opinions  ;  others  critical,  correcting  what 
defects  may  have  efcaped  in  his  originals.  He  alfo  added  a 
table  of  the  tranfaclions  from  1665  to  I73°>  l  v°l-  4to  CB]» 

BRENT  (Sir  NATHANAEL),  was  born  at  Little  Woolford  in 
Warwickmire,  1573  ;  he  was  educated  at  Merton-college  in 
Oxford,  and,  after  taking  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts,  entered 
upon  the  law  line.  In  1613  he  travelled  abroad,  and  at  his  re- 
turn married  the  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Dr.  Robert  Abbot, 
bifhop  of  Salifbury,  and  niece  to  Dr.  Abbot,  archbimop  of  Can- 
terbury ;  who  fent  him  to  Venice  about  the  year  1618,  to  pro- 
cure a  copy  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  council  of  Trent.  He  re- 
ceived from  the  joint  authors,  father  Paul  and  father  Fulgentio,. 
the  meets  as  they  were  compofed,  and  fent  them  over  weekly 
to  the  archbimop.  When  it  was  fmiihed  he  returned,  and 
tranflated  it  from  italian  into  englifh  and  latin  [c].  In  1621  he 
was,  by  the  archbifhop's  intereft,  chofen  warden  of  Merton- 
college  ;  jiis  grace  alfo  made  him  his  vicar-general,  commiflary 
of  the  diocefe  of  Canterbury,  mafter  of  the  faculties,  and  at 
length  judge  of  the  prerogative.  In  1623  he  accumulated  the 
degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  of  laws  ;  and  in  1629  was 
knighted  by  king  Charles  I.  at  Woodftock.  He  afterwards  fided 
with  the  puritans,  and  took  the  covenant,  for  which  reafon  he 
was,  by  his  majefty's  command,  deprived  of  his  wardenfhip  of 
Merton-college  \  but  when  Oxford  furrendered  to  the  parlia- 
ment in  1646,  he  was  reftored,  and  appointed  chief  vifior  of  that 
univerfity  the  two  following  years.  The  order  made  againft 
pluralities  forced  him  to  leave  Merton-college  in  1651,  and  at 
the  fame  time  he  refufed  to  take  the  engagement.  Retiring  tc* 

[R]   He  alfo  wrote,    r.A  collection  of  experiments  of  Hawkefby,  2  vols.  izmo. 

all  the  public  papers  that  appeared  in  Fn-  to  which   is  added  a   complete    hiftory  of 

£iand  on    Mrs.  Stephens's  remedy  agamlt  thofe  in  cle<Stricity. 

the  (lone.    z.  Transition  of  the  phvlkal          [cj    liefides  this  tranflation,  he  revifed 

experiments  of  Or  Halley  on  the  method  and  puMilhed,    in    1625,  Mr.  Fr.  Malon's 

ot  freshening  fea-'.varer   and  rendering   it  vindication  of  the  church  of  England,  con- 

pota'nle,  i2rno.     3.  Translation,  publiihed  corning  the  confecration  and  ordination  of 
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his  houfe  in  Little-Britain,  London,  he  there  ended  his  days, 
on  the  6th  of  November  1652,  at  the  age  of  79. 

BRENTIUS  or  BRENTZEN  (JOHN),  born  in  1499,  at 
Weil  in  Suabia,  canon  of  Wittemberg,  embraced  the  proteltant 
faith  at  the  preaching  of  Luther  ;  and  afterwards  became  a  prin- 
cipal agent  in  effecting  the  reformation.  However,  he  differed 
from  Luther  in  feveral  particulars.  He  maintained  that  the 
body  of  Jdfus  was  in  the  eucharift,  not  only  with  the  bread, 
but  every  where,  as  his  divinity,  fmce  the  afcenfion.  Thofe  who 
followed  him  were  named  Ubiquitarians,  or  Ubiquifts.  After 
th.:  ileaf  pf  Luther,  Brentius  fucceeded  him  as  chief  of  that 
party,  and  in  the  favour  of  the  duke  of  Wittemberg,  who  admitted 
him  to  his  privacy  and  loaded  him  with  benefits.  He  died  in 
1570  at  Tubingen,  where  he  was  profeilbr  of  divinity.  He  had 
been  afflicted  from  his  youth  with  perpetual  watchfulnefs,  or  in- 
difpofitibn  to  ileep,  which  arofe  from  his  too  great  application 
to  iludy.  He  publifhed  8  volumes  in  folio  of  controversial  writ- 
ings, an  infallible  remedy  agamft  the  author's  complaint.  He 
was  twice  married  j  and  by  his  fecond  wife,  who  was  very  hand- 
fome,  left  12  children. 

BREREWOOD  (EDWARD),  a  learned  mathematician  and 
antiquary,  was  the  fon  of  Robert  Brerewood  a  tradefman,  who 
was  thrice  mayor  of  Chefter  ;  and  born  in  that  city  156^.  He 
was  educated  in  grammar  learning  at  the  free-fchool  in  Chefter  ; 
and  afterwards  admitted,  in  1581,  of  Brazen-nofe-coilege  in  Ox- 
ford [D].  He  ftudied  hard  there  for  feveral  years,  taking  his 
degrees  in  arts;  and  then,  as  it  is  faid,  removed  himfelf  to  St. 
Mary-hall.  In  1596  he  became  the  firfl  pvofefTor  of  aftronomy 
in  Grefham-college,  London  ;  where  he  led  the  fame  private 
and  retired  courfe  of  life  as  he  had  before  done  in  Oxford.  He 
(died  there  of  a  fever,  Nov.  4,  1613,  much  lamented  ;  for  he  was 
a  very  learned  and  very  excellent  perfon.  He  was  a  great 
feafcher  into  antiquity  and  curious  knowledge ;  but  is  remark- 
able for  having  never  pubiiflied  any  thing  during  his  life- 
time [E].  BRETON 

fn]  Wood's  Athen.  Oxon.  4tq.  Published  alfo  by  Robert  Brerewocd, 
[E]  After  his  death  came  out  the  follow-  who  has  written  a  large  and  learned  pre- 
in^  works  :  r.  De  ponderibus  et  pretiis  face  to  it.  3.  Elementa  Logicae  in  gratiam 
vetcrum  nummorum,  eorumque  cum  re-  ftudiofae  juventutis  in  acad.  Oxon.  1614, 
cemioribus  collatione,  1614,  4to.  This  8vo.  4.  Tradtatus  quidam  logici  de  pne- 
v as  puMiihed  by  his  nephew  Robert Brere-  dicabilibus  &  prasdicamentis,  i6z8,  8vo. 
wood  of  Chefter,  who  was  commoner  of  5.  Treatife  of  the  Sabbath,  1630,  410. 
Brazen-nofe-college  in  1605,  aged  17;  6.  A  fecond  treatife  of  the  Sabbath,  1652, 
and  who  fucceeded  our  author  in  his  eftate  410,  7.  Tradatus  duo,  quorum  primus 
and  lortunes.  It  was  afterwards  reprinted  ell  de  meteoris,  fecundus  de  oculo,  1631. 
m  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Critici  Sacri,  8.  Commentarii  in  Ethica  Ariiiotelis, 
and  in  the  apparatus  before  the  firfr.  volume  1640,410.  Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  that  the 
of  the  polyglot  bible.  2.  Enquiries  touch-  original  manufcript  of  this,  written  with 
ing  the  diverfity  of  languages  and  religion,  his  own  hand,  is  in  the  fmalleft  and  neat- 
through  the  chief  parts  of  the  world,  1614,  eft  character  that  his  eyes  ever  yet  Uheld  ; 
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BRETON  (NICHOLAS),  a  writer  of  feme  fame  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  author  of  Phillida  and  Corydon,  in  Percy's 
collection  of  antient  fongs  and  ballads,  vol.  iii.  He  publifhed 
an  interlude,  intituled  An  old  man's  lefibn  and  a  young  man's 
love,  1615,  410.  and  many  other  little  pieces  in  profe  and  verle, 
the  titles  of  which  may  be  feen  in  Winftanley's  Ames  Typog. 
•and  Olbprn's  Harl,  Catalog.  He  is  mentioned  with  great  re- 
ipedl  by  Meres  in  his  fecond  part  of  Wit's  Commonwealth, 
3  598,  p.  283,  and  is  alluded  to  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Scorn- 
ful Lady,  act  2,  and  again  in  Wit  without  money,  a£r,  3. 

BRETONNEAU  (FRANCIS),  born  at  Tours  in  1660,  became 
jefuit  in  1675,  died  at  Paris  in  1741,  at  the  age  of  81.  He  was 
revifor  and  editor  of  the  fermons  of  his  brethren  Bourdaioue, 
Cheminais,  Giroufl.  Pere  la  Rue  applied  to  him  on  this  occa- 
fion  the  epithet  made  for  St.  Martin  :  Trium  mortuorum  fuf- 
<citator  magnificus.  He  publifhed  likewife  an  edition  of  the 
CEuvres  fpirituelles  of  pere  le  Vallois.  Bretonneau  was  a 
preacher  himfelf.  His  fermons  in  7  volumes  I2mo.  publifhed  in 
J743  by  the  famous  pere  Berruyer,  are  compofed  with  eloquence. 
He  was  deficient  in  the  graces  of  action  ;  but  he  had  all  the 
other  parts  of  a  good  orator.  His  virtues  were  the  fupport  of 
his  fermons.  Bretonneau  alfo  wrote,  I.  Reflexions  pour  ies 
jeunes-gens  qui  entrent  dansle  monde,  I2mo.  2.  Abrege  dela 
vie  de  Jacques  II.  i2mo.  taken  from  the  papers  of  his  confefTor. 
It  is  a  panegyric  from  which  hiftorians  cannot  extract:  much. 

BREVAL  (JOHN  DURANT  DE)  [F],  fon  of  Francis  Durant  d$ 
Breval,  D.  D.  prebendary  of  Weftminfter,  was  educated  at 
Weftminfter-fchool,  and  removed  thence  to  Trinity-college, 
Cambridge.  He  was  elected  fellow  of  it  about  the  year  1702  j 
but,  upon  fome  difagreement  between  him  and  Dr.  Bentley  the 
mailer,  he  quitted  his  fellowfhip,  and  went  into  the  army,  then 
in  Flanders,  as  an  enfign.  The  eafe  with  which  he  acquired  the 
ilemifh  and  german  languages,  his  great  knowledge,  his  exqui- 
•Cte  pencil,  and  genteel  behaviour,  were  foon  noticed  by  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  ;  who  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain,  and  alfo  employed  him  in  divers  negotiations  with  feveral 
nerman  princes.  He  began  his  travels  about  1720,  publifhed 
the  two  firft  volumes  of  them  in  1723  and  1725,  and  the  third' 
v.nd  fourth  in  1738.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral  poems  an4 
iome  plays.  After  what  has  been  faicl,  it  may  be  matter  of  fur- 
prife  to  fee  Air.  BrevaPs  name  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  Dun- 
vi.id;  bur,  foon  after  the  uhfuccefsful  exhibition  of  the  Three 
li'.urs  after  marriage,  which,  though  with  only  Gay's  name  to 
ii,  v/as  certainly  the  joint  production  of  Gay,  Pope,  and  Ar- 

•jndthat  it  was  fiuifhed  by  him  on  die  27th     by  way  of  anfvver  to  four  queftions,  &c. 

cf  Odtoher  i  <;'86.      9.  Th?  patriarchal  go-     1641,410. 

ircrumcnt  oi  the  anti?r.t  church,  icclare^         [t'J  Biograj>h.  Diim. 

buthnot, 
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.Knot,  Breva!,  under  the  afiumed  name  of  Jofeph  Gay,  pro- 
duced a  farce,  calkv  rhe  confederates :  and  this  expofed  him 
to  Pope's  refentment.  He  ied  Jan.  1739. 

BKEUGfcL  (PETER;  [  c].  Tliere  were  three  painters  of  this 
name,  viz.  Peter  the  father,  and  his  two  fons  Peter  and  John  : 
Breugel  the  father,  commonly  called  old  Breugel,  was  born  at 
a  village  of  the  fame  name  near  Breda  1565.  He  was  firft  the 
pupil  of  Peter  Koeck,  whofe  daughter  he  married,  and  after- 
wards ftudied  under  Jerom  Koeck  of  Bois-le-duc.  It  was  his 
common  cuftom  to  drefs  like  a  countryman,  that  he  might  have 
better  accefs  to  the  country  people,  and  join  with  them  in  their 
frolics  at  their  feails  and  marriages.  By  thefe  means  he  ac- 
quired a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  manners  and  geilures,  of 
which  he  made  excellent  ufe  in  his  pictures.  He  travelled  to 
France  and  Italy,  where  he  employed  himfelf  upon  every  thing 
that  came  in  his  way.  In  all  his  works  he  took  nature  for  his 
guide.  He  ftudied  landfcapes  a  long  time  on  the  mountains  of 
Tyrol.  Kis  cheerful  and  humorous  turn  of  mind  difpjayed  it- 
felf  in  all  his  pictures,  which  generally  confifted  of  marches  of 
armies,  fports  and  diverfions,  country  dances  and  marriages. 
At  his  return  from  Italy,  he  fettled  at  Antwerp,  where  he  fell 
in  love  with  one  of  his  fervant-maids,  but  of  a  temper  fo  differ- 
ent from  his,  that  whatever  inclination  he  had  to  marry  her,  his 
reafon  at  Lift  got  the  better  of  it.  In  1551  he  married,  at  Bruf- 
fels,  the  daughter  of  Peter  Koeck.  In  his  laft  illnefs  he  caufed 
his  wife  to  gather  together  all  his  immodeft  pictures  and  draw- 
ings, and  burn  them  before  his  face.  His  death  happened  at 
Antwerp,  but  the  time  of  it  cannot  be  afcertained  [H]. 

BREUGEL  (PETER),  known  by  the  name  of  °eter  the 
younger,  eldeft  fon  of  Peter  the  elder,  excelled  in  pr'  'ng  con- 
flagrations, fires,  fieges,  tricks  of  magicians  and  devils,  .iich  got 
him  the  by-name  of  hellim  Breugel. 

BREUGEL  (JOHN),  feconci  fon  of  Peter,  was  born  at  Breu- 
gel about  1575.  Two  flernifh  authors  give  different  accounts 
of  his  education  :  one  allures  us  that  He  was  educated  by  the 
\vidow  of  Peter  Koeck,  commonly  called  Peter  Van  Aalft,  his 
uncle  by  the  mother,  with  whom  he  learned  to  paint  in  minia- 
ture, and  that  afterwards  he  ftudied  painting  in  oil  with  one 
Peter  Goekint,  whofe  fine  cabinet  ferved  him  at  once  inftead  of 
a  fchcol  and  a  mailer.  The  other  author,  who  often  contra- 
dicts the  former,  afferts,  that  John  Breugel  learned  the  firft  prin- 
ciples of  his  art  under  the  tuition  of  his  father  ;  but  the  diffe- 

[cj  Vie  des  Peintres,  4to.  maffacre  of  the  Innocents,  and  the   con- 

[H  J  The  works  of  old  Breugel,  in  the  verfion  of  St.  Paul,  of  his  painting.     The 

pofleflionof  the  greatdukeof  Tufcany,  are,  elector  palatine  has  a    landfcape  with  St. 

(Thrift    carrying  his   crofs,    with  a   great  Philip  baptizing  queen  Cnndace's  eunuch, 

number  of  figures  ;  and    a   country  fealh  and  St.  John  preaching  in  the  wildernefs, 

The  emperor  has  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  with  a  great  many  figures. 
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rence  obfervable  in  their  manner  renders  this  very  improbable. 
However  it  be,  John  Breugel  applied  himfelf  to  painting  flowers 
and  fruits  with  great  care  and  wonderful  fagacity ;  he  after- 
wards had  great  fuccefs  in  drawing  landfcapes  and  views  of  the 
fea,  fet  ofF  with  fmall  figures.  He  did  not>  however,  neglect: 
his  turn  for  flowers  and  fruits,  of  which  he  made  excellent  ufe 
in  embelliming  his  other  works.  He  lived  long  at  Cologn,  and 
acquired  a  reputation  which  will  laft  to  the  lateft  pofterity. 
He  made  a  journey  to  Italy,  where  his  reputation  had  got  before 
him ;  and  his  fine  landfcapes,  adorned  with  fmall  figures, 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  his  father,  gave  very  great  fatisfadtion.  He 
had  the  name  of  FLUWEELER,  from  his  affecting  to  wear  velvet 
clothes.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  great  number  of  pictures  he 
left,  he  muft  have  been  exceedingly  active  and  laborious ;  and 
his  pieces,  as  they  are  all  highly  finifhed,  muft  have  taken  up 
much  of  his  time.  He  did  not  fatisfy  himfelf  with  embelliming 
his  own  works  only,  but  was  very  ufeful  in  this  refpect  to  his 
friends.  Even  Rubens  made  ufe  of  Breugel's  hand  in  the  land- 
jfkip  part  of  feveral  of  his  fmall  pictures,  fuch  as  his  Vertumnus 
and  Pomona.  His  drawings  are  fo  perfect,  that  no  one,  it  is 
faid,  has  yet  been  able  to  copy  them.  He  died  in  1642  :  it  is 
remarkable  that  he  never  had  a  pupil. 

BREViNT  (DANIEL),  was  born  in  Jerfey  1616.  Before  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  and  till  Charles  I.  by  archbi- 
iliop  Laud's  perfuafion  founded  three  fellowfhips  in  the  colleges 
of  Pembroke,  Exeter,  and  Jefus  at  Oxford,  for  Jerfey  and 
Gue'rnfey  alternately,  the  young  gentlemen  of  thofe  iilands, 
defigned  for  the  miniilry,  were  fent  to  ftudy  among  the  pro? 
teftants  in  France,  particularly  at  Saumur  [i].  Here  Brevint 
itudied  logic  and  philofophy.  Oct.  12,  1638,  he  was  incorpo- 
rated M.  A.  at  Oxford,  as  he  flood  at  Saumur  ;  and  the  fame 
year  was  chofen  to  be  the  firil  fellow  at  Jefus-coilege,  upon  the 
foundation  jult  mentioned.  Being  ejected  from  his  feilowfhip 
by  the  parliament-vifitors,  for  refuting  to  take  the  covenant,  he 
•withdrew  to  his  native  country  •,  and  upon  the  reduction  of  that 
place  by  the  parliament's  forces,  fled  into  France,  and  became 
paltor  of  a  proteitant  congregation  in  Normandy.  Soon  after 
the  vifcount  de  Turenne,  afterwards  marfhal  of  France,  ap- 
pointed him  to  be  one  of  his  chaplains 


[i]  This  viniverfity  was  founded  by  the  learned  le  Fevre.  father  of  Madam  Dacier, 

learned  Philip  de  Mornay,  lord  of  Plerlis  was  alfo  one  of  the  regents,  or  matters,  in 

Marly,   who    brought    proievTbrs    to  teach  that  univerluy.     It  was  at  length  fuppi ef- 

academical  learning  in  that  town,  of  which  fed  by  Lewis  XJV.  in  1684,     Account  of 

king  Henry  IV.  had  made  him  governor.  Jerfey  by  P.  Falle,  p.  316. 

it  was  tor  feveral  years  in  great  repute,  on  [K]    Whilit  he  held  this  office,  he  was 

account  of  its  eminent  p  rote  (Tors  of  divini-  one  of  the  perfons  employed   in  the  defign 

fy,  John  Cameron,  Lewis  Cappel,   Mofes  of  reconciling  the  proteltant  and  popifh  re-. 

Amyrauld,  John  de  la   Place,  &c.     The  ligions :  which  gave  him   aa  accefs  into, 

ana 
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At  the  reftoratlon  of  Charles  II.  Brevint  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  was,  by  that  prince,  who  had  known  him  abroad,  pre- 
fented  to  the  tenth  prebend  in  the  church  of'  Durham.  Dr. 
Cofm,  bifhop  of  that  fee,  who  had  been  his  fellow-iufferer,  alfo 
collated  him  to  a  living  in  his  diocefe.  In  Feb.  1662,  he  took 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  at  Oxford  ;  and  in  Dec.  1681  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  deanery  of  Lincoln  [i/J.  He  died  May  5,  1695. 

BREYNIUS  (JAMES),  of  Dantzic,  originally  of  the  Low 
countries,  died  in  1697,  at  the  age  of  60,  publiihed  Piantarura. 
exoticarum  centuria  i,  Gedani  1678,  fol.  cum  fig.  Fafciculus 
I  et  2  plantarum  rarior.  1680  and  1689,  4to.  not  commonly  to 
be  met  with. 

BRIDGE  (WILLIAM),  was  born  in  the  year  1600  •,  was  in 
1637  filericed  by  bilhop  Wren  for  non-conformity,  on  which  he 
retired  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  was  elected  pallor  of  a  congre- 
gational church  :  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  troubles  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  aiTembly 
of  divines.  He  was  many  years  refident  at  Yarmouth.  In 
Peck's  Defiderata  curiofa,  is  a  letter  of  William  Bridge  to  Henry 
Scobell,  efq.  clerk  of  the  council,  about  augmenting  the  income 
of  preachers,  with  the  names  of  the  independent  minifters  of 
prime  note  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  This  (hews  that  he  wa§ 
a  leading  man  among  the  independents.  He  was  author  of  21 
treatifes,  in  2  vols.  4to,  1657.  Sermons  before  the  parliament, 
&c.  He  died  March  1670,  aged  70  [M]. 

BRIDGMAN  (Sir  ORLANDO),  the  author  of  the  Convey- 
ances, was  the  fon  of  John  Bridgman  bifhop  of  Cheiler.  Soon 
after  the  reiteration  he  was  made  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exche- 
quer ;  whence  he  was  in  a  few  months  removed  to  the  com- 
mon pleas.  While  he  continued  in  this  court  his  reputation 
was  at  its  height.  Upon  his  receiving  the  great  feal,  his  good 
name  began  to  decline  :  he  was  timid  and  irrefolute,  and  his 
timidity  itill  increafed  with  his  years  :  nor  was  his  judgment 
equal  to  all  the  difficulties  of  his  office.  His  lady,  a  woman  of 
cunning  and  intrigue,  was  too  apt  to  interfere  in  chancery  fuits  ; 


made    him    acquainted     with   every  dation   given  of  it  by  Dr.  Waterland,  in 

corner  of  the  rornifh   church,   as   he  fays  his  charge,  intituled,  The  chrithan  facri- 

himfelf.  fjce  explained.      3.   Saul    and   Samuel   at 

[L]    He  wrote,    i.  Miffale  Romanum  ;  Kndor;   or  the  new  ways  of  falvation  and 

or  the  depth  and    myftery   of  the  roman  fervice,  which  ufually  tempt  men  to  Rome, 

mafs,  laid  open  and  explained,  for  the  uie  and  detain  them  there,    truly    reprefented 

of  both   reformed   and  unreformed    chn-  and    refuted,    Oxford,    1674;    and   fome 

s  ftians.      Oxford,   1672.    2.  The   chrivHan  other  theological  pieces  in  latin.      He  alfo 

facrament  and    facririce,  by  way  of  dii-  tranflated    into    fiench,  The  judgment  of 

courfe,  meditation,  and  prayer,  upon  the  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  concerning  the  fo- 

iiature,  parts,    and  bleilings  of  the    holy  lemn  league  and  covenant.     Wood's  Hill, 

communion  ;   written  at  the  defire  of  the  Aoticj.  Univ.  Oxon.  1.  xi.  p.  321. 
princeiTes  of  Turenne  and  Bouillon,   Ox-          [M"^    Granger's    Biographical  Hiftory, 

ford,  1637.    A  third  edition  was  publifhed  vol.  iii.  p.  44. 
£t  Louden  in    1759?  u?on  £^c  recommen- 
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and  his  fans,  who  praclifed  under  him,  did  not  bear  the  faireft 
characters.  He  was  deilrous  of  an  union  with  Scotland,  and  a 
comprehenfion  with  the  diflenters  ;  but  was  againft  tolerating 
the  papifls.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  removed  from  his  office 
for  refuting  to  affix  the  feal  to  the  king's  declaration  for  liberty 
of  conference,  Nov.  17,  1672. 

BRIETJUS  (PHILIP),  a  learned  Frenchman,  was  born  at 
Abbeville  in  1601  ;  became  a  jefuit  in  1619  ?  and  died  librarian 
of  their  college  at  Paris  in  i6f/8.  His  Parallels  geographic  ve- 
teris  et  novae,  published  in  three  volumes  4to,  1648  and  1649, 
is  a  very  exacl:  and  methodical  work,  and  ornamented  with 
plates  well  defigned.  Thefe  volumes,  however,  contain  only 
Europe ;  and  it  can  never  be  enough  regretted,  fays  Niceron, 
that  he  did  not  publiih  the  Parallels  of  Alia  and  Africa,  which 
were  afTuredly  finiflied  and  ready,  but  fomehow  or  other  loft. 
He  publiihed  alfo,  Annales  mundi,  in  7  vols.  121110.  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  the  year  of  Chriii  1663;  and  Thea- 
trum  geographicum  Europse  veteris,  1653,  in  foiio.  He  was, 
farther,  concerned  in  a  chronological  work,  joined  with  father 
Labbe  ;  but  he  is  fuppofed  not  to  have  fucceeded  fo  well  here 
as  in  geography. 

BRIGGS  (HENRY)  [N],  an  eminent  mathematician,  was 
born  in  the  pariih  of  Kallifax  in  Yorkshire,  about  1556-  From 
a  grammar-fchool  in  the  country  he  was  fern  to  St.  John's  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  about  1577?  where  taking  both  the  degrees  in 
arts,  he  was  chofen  fellow  of  his  college  March  29,  1588.  His 
chief  ftudy  was  the  mathematics,  in  which  he  excelled;  and  in 
1592  he  was  made  examiner  and  lecturer  in  that  faculty,  and 
foon  after  reader  of  the  phyilc-lechire  founded  by  Dr.  Linacer. 
When  Grefham  college  in  London  was  eftablifhed,  he  was 
chofen  the  iiril  profefibr  of  geometry  there  in  1596.  In  1609 
he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Ufner,  afterwards  archbiihop  of 
Armagh,  which  continued  many  years  by  letters,  two  of  which, 
written  by  our  author,  are  yet  extant.  In  one  dated  Aug.  16:0, 
he  tells  his  friend  he  was  engaged  on  the  fubjetl  of  ecilpfes  * 
and  in  the  other,  dated  March  1615,  he  acquaints  him  with  his 
being  employed  about  the  noble  invention  of  logarithms,  then 
lately  difcovcrccl,  and  in  the  improvement  of  which  he  had  after-?- 
wards  a  large  lhare.  In  1619  he  was  made  favilian  profefibr  of 
geometry  at  Oxford  ;  and  reGgned  his  profeflbrihip  of  Greiham- 
coliege  in  July  1620.  Soon  after  his  going  to  Oxford  he  was 
incorporated  M.  A.  in  that  univevuty,  where  he  continued  till 
his  death,  which  happened  Jan.  1630. 

Dr.  Smith  gives  him  the  character  of  a  man  of  great  probity; 
eafy  and  acceilible  to  all  -,  free  from  arrogance,  morofenefs, 

[NJ   Ward's  Lives  of  the  Grcfham  Profelibrs,  p,  120. 
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envy,  ambition,  and  avarice  ;  a  contemner  of  riches,  and  content- 
ed with  his  own  ftation  •,  preferring  a  ftudious  retirement  to 
all  the  fplendid  circurnftances  of  life  [o^. 

BRIGGS  (WILLIAM)  [pj,  an  eminent  phyfician,  v/as  fon  of 
Auguftine  Briggs,  efq.  who  was  clefcended  of  an  antient  family 
in  Norfolk,  and  had  been  four  times  member  of  parliament  for 
rhe  city  of  Norwich,  where  this  fon  was  born.  At  thirteen 
years  of  age  he  was  fent  to  Bennet-college  in  Cambridge,  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Thomas  Tenifon,  afterwards  arch- 
biihop  of  Canterbury.  He  took  both  his  degrees  in  arts,  and 
was  chofen  fellow  of  his  college,  Nov.  1668.  His  genius  lead- 
ing him  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  he  travelled  into  France,  where 
he  attended  the  leclures  of  the  famous  anatomift  Monf.  Vieuf- 
fens  at  Montpelier ;  and,  after  his  return,  publifhed  his  Oph- 
thalmographia  in  1676  [oj-  The  year  following  he  was  created 
M.  D.  at  Cambridge,  and  foon  after  made  fellow  of  the  college 
of  phyficians  of  London.  In  1682  he  quitted  his  fellowship  to 
his  brother  ;  and  the  fame  year  his  Theory  of  vifion  was  pub- 
limed  by  Hooke.  In  1683  he  fent  to  the  Royal  Society  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  difcourfe,  which  was  publiihed  in  their  Tranf- 
aclions ;  and  the  fame  year  was  by  Charles  II.  appointed  phy- 
fician to  St.  Thomas's  hofpital.  In  1684  he  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  two  remarkable  cafes  relating  to  vilion,  which 
were  likewife  printed  in  their  Tranfaclions  ;  and  in  1685  pub- 
lifned  a  latin  verfion  of  his  Theory  of  vifion,  at  the  defire  of  Mr. 
.afterwards  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  with  a  recommendatory  epiflle 
from  him  prefixed  to  it.  And  for  completing  this  curious  and 
ufeful  fubjetl:  relating  to  the  eye,  he  promifed,  in  the  preface, 
two  other  treatifes,  one  De  ufu  partiurn  oculi;  and  the  other 
De  ejufdem  affe&ibus  ;  neither  of  which,  however,  appears  to 

[o]    His  writings  are,    i.    A    table  to  meris  natural!  fpecie  crefcentibug,  ab  uni- 

find  the  height  of  the  pole,  the  magnetical  tate  ad  zo,coo,et  a  97,000  ad    ioo,c;c, 

declination    being   given.      PuMiihed    in  Lond.  167.4,  fol.    '1  here  was  a  fecond  edi- 

Blondeville's  Theoriques  of   the  pbnets,  tion  of  this  woik  publifhed  by  Mr.  Vlacq, 

Lond.  1602,  410.    2.   Tables  for  the  im-  in  which    the    intervening  numbers   from 

provement  of  navigation.    Printed   in   the  zo.coc  to  90,000  were  filled  up,  Gouda?, 

fecond  edition  of  Wright's  errors  in  navi-  i6i8,  fol.     This    edition   was,  foon  after 

gacion  deteded,    Lond.  1610.  Ato.      3.  A  his  death,  tranflated  into    Englifn,  Lond. 

defcription   of   an     inftrumental    table    to  1631,  fol.    9.  Tiigonometna    ilntannica, 

lind  the  part  proportional,  devifed  by  Mr.  Goudae,  16^5,   fol.     ic.     Two  letters   to 

Edward    Wright,    Lond.     1616,     iimo.  the  learned  James  Uftier ;   printed  in  the 

4.   Logarithmorum   chilias  prima,   Loud,  colledion    of  archbil"hop    Ulher's  letters. 

1617,  8vo.     5.    Lucubrationes,  annotatio-  11.    Mathematica  ab  antiquis  minus  cosr- 

nes  in  opera  pofthuma  J.    Naueri,  Ldinb.  nita  ;  publifhed   by  Dr.  George  Hakcwiu 

j6rg,  ^to.      6.    Euclidis  elementoium  iex  in  his  Apologie. 

libri  priores,  fecuadum  vetera  exemplaria          [p]  Ward's  Lives  of  the  Grefliam  pro- 

reftituri,  ex  verfione  Larina  Frederici  Com-  feflbrs.  p  259. 

mnndini,  multis  in  iocii  caiVigati.    Lond.          [q^]     It   was  printed  at  Cambridge    in 

j*>:c,  folio.     7.   A   treatile  of  the  north-  i2mo,  under  the  following  title,  Opklhal. 

rnoftpafl'cJgeto  the  South  fea,  Lond.  1622,  mographia,  five  oculi  ejufque  partium  de- 

410.     8.    Arithmetica  logarithmica,    five  fcriptio  auatomica,  cui  acccilit  nova  vjfio- 

^ogaritiur.orum  chiiiades  tii»inta,  pro  nu-  ais  ihe<jr;a. 

have 
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have  been  ever  publifhed  :  but,  in  1687,  came  out  a  fecond  edi- 
tion of  his  Ophthalmographia.  He  was  afterwards  made  phy- 
fician  in  ordinary  to  king  William,  and  continued  in  great 
efleem  for  his  fkill  in  his  profeiFion  rill  he  died,  Sept.  4,  1704. 
He  married  Hannah,  fole  daughter  and  heireis  of  Edmund  Ho- 
bart,  grandfon  to  fir  Henry  Hobart,  lord  chief  juftice  of  the 
common  pleas  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  by  whom  he  left  three 
children,  Mary,  Henry,  and  Hannah. 

BRILL  (MATTHEW  and  PAUL),  natives  of  Antwerp,  and 
good  painters.  Matthew  was  born  in  1550,  and  ftudied  for  the 
mod  part  at  Rome.  He  was  eminent  for  his  performances  in 
hiitory  and  landfcape,  in  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican  •,  wrhere  he 
was  employed  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  He  died  in  I  ^84,  being  no 
more  than  34  years  of  age.  Paul  was  born  in  1554-*,  followed  his 
brother  Matthew  to  Rome  ;  painted  feveral  things  in  conjunction 
with  him  ;  and,  after  his  deceafe,  brought  himfelf  into  credit  by 
his  landscapes,  but  especially  by  thofe  which  he  compofed  in 
his  latter  time.  The  invention  in  them  was  more  pleafant,  the 
diipofition  more  noble,  all  the  parts  more  agreeable,  and  painted 
with  a  better  guito,  than  his  earlier  productions  in  this  way  ; 
which  was  owing  to  his  having  ftudied  the  manner  of  Hanni- 
bal  Carrache,  and  copied  fome  of  Titian's  works,  in  the  fame 
kind.  He  was  much  in  favour  with  pope  Sixtus  V.  and,  for 
his  fuccefibr  Clement  VI J I.  painted  the  famous  piece,  about 
fixty-eight  feet  long,  wherein  the  faint  of  that  name  is  repre- 
iented  caft  into  the  fea,  with  an  anchor  about  his  neck.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1626,  aged  72. 

BRJNDLEY  (}AMES)  [R],  an  uncommon  genius  for  me- 
chanical inventions,  and  particularly  excellent  in  planning  and 
conducting"  inland  navigations,  was  born,  in  1716,  at  Tiinfted 
in  Derbyfhire.  Through  the  mifmanagement  of  his  father,  for 
there  was  fome  little  property  in  his  houfe,  his  education  was 
totally  neglected  ;  and,  at  feventeen,  he  bound  himfelf  appren- 
tice to  a  mill  wrirht,  near  Macclesfield  in  Cheshire.  He  ierved 
his  apprenticed! ip  ;  and,  afterwards,  letting  up  for  himfelf,  ad- 
vanced t!  e  mill-wnght  bufinefs,  by  inventions  and  contrivances 
of  his  o\vn,  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  it  had  not  attained 
before.  His  fame,  as  an  ingenious  mechanic,  fpreading  widely, 
his  genius  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  bufmefs  of  his  profefr 
iion  \  for,  in  1752,  he  creeled  a  very  extraordinary  water-en- 
gine at  Clifton,  in  Lancafhire,  for  the  purpofe  of  draining 
coal-mines;  and,  in  175 q,  was  employed  to  execute  the  larger 
wheels  for  a  new  filk-mill,  at  Congleton,  in  Cheihire.  The  pot- 
teries of  Stafford  (hire  were  alfo,  about  this  time,  indebted  to 
him  for  feveral  valuable  additions  in  the  mills,  ufcd  by  them  for 

[K]   Bicg.  Biit.  jdedit. 
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grinding  flint- {tones..  In  1756  he  undertook  to  erect  a  fleam- 
engine  near  Newcaftle-under-line,  upon  a  new  plan ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  he  would  have  brought  this  engine  to  a  great  de- 
gree of  perfection,  if  fome  interefked  engineers  had  not  oppofed 
him. 

His  attention,  however,  was  foon  after  called  off  to  another 
object,  which,   in  its  confequences,  has  proved  of  high  import- 
ance to  trade  and  commerce  ;  namely,  the  projecting  and  exe- 
cuting inland   navigations.     By  thefe  navigations  the  expence 
of  carriage  is  leffened  ;  a  communication  is  opened   from  one 
part  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  and  from  each  of  thefe  parts  to 
the  fea  ;  and  hence   products  and  manufactures  are  afforded  at 
a  moderate   price.     The   duke  of  Bridgwater  has,  at  Woriley, 
about  feven  miles  from  Manchefter,  a   large  eftate  abounding 
with  coal,  which  had  hitherto  lain  ufelefs,  becaufe  the  expence 
of  land  carriage  was  too  great  to  find  a  market  for  confumption. 
The  duke,  wifhing  to  work  thefe  mines,  perceived  the  neceflity 
of  a  canal  from  Woriley  to  Mancheiler  ;  upon  which  occafion 
Brindley,  now  become  famous,  was  confulted ;  and,  declaring 
the  fcheme  practicable,  an  act  for  this  purpofe  was  obtained  in 
1758  and  1759.     It  being,  however,  afterwards  difcovered,  that 
the  navigation  would  be  more  beneficial  if  carried  over  the  river" 
Irwell  to  Manchefter,  another  act   was   obtained  to  vary  the 
courfe  of  the  canal  agreeably  to  the  new  plan,  and  likewife  to 
extend  a  fide-branch  to  LongforcUbridge  in  Stretford.     Brind- 
ley, in  the  mean  time,  had  begun   thefe  great  works  ;  being  the 
firit  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  England,  with  navigable  fub- 
terraneous  tunnels  and  elevated  aqueducts  ;  and  as,  in  order  to 
preferve  the  level  of  the  water,  it  ihould  be  free  from  the  ufuai 
obstructions  of  locks,  he  carried  the  canal  over  rivers,  and  many 
large  and  deep  vallics.     When  it  was  completed  as  far  as  Bar- 
ton, where  the  Irwell  is  navigable  for  large  veilels,  he  propofed 
to  carry  it   over  that  river   by  an  aquedudt  of  thirty-nine   feet 
above  the  fur  face  of  the  water  ;  and  though  this  project  was 
treated  as  wild  and  chimerical,  yet,  fupported  by  his  noble  pa- 
tron, he  began  his  work  in  Sept.  1760,  and  the  nrft  boat  failed 
over  it  in  July  1761.    The  duke   afterwards   extended  his  ideas 
to  Liverpool;  and  obtained,  in  1762,   an  act  for  branching  his 
canal  to   the  tideway  in  the  Merfey  -?  this  part  of  the  canal  is 
carried  over  the  rivers  Merfey  and  Boliaiij  and  over  many  wide 
and  deep  vallies. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  duke  of  Bridgwater's  undertakings  encou- 
raged a  number  of  gentlemen  and  manufacturers  in  Stafford- 
iliire  to  revive  the  idea  of  a  canal-navigation  through  that 
county  ;  and  Brindley  was  therefore  engaged  to  make  a  furvey 
from  the  Trent  to  the  Ivlerfey.  In  1766  this  canal  was  begun, 
and  conducted  under  Brindky^-difeciion  as  long  as  he  lived  •, 

but 
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but  fmimed  after  his  death  by  his  brother-in-law  Mr. 
of  whom  he  had  a  great  opinion,  in  May  1777.  The  proprie- 
tors called  it  "  The  canal  from  the  Trent  to  the  Merfey ;"  but 
the  engineer  more  emphatically,  "  The  Grand  Trunk  Naviga- 
tion," on  account  of  the  numerous  branches,  which,  as  he  juilly 
fuppofed,  would  be  extended  every  way  from  it.  It  is  ninety- 
three  miles  in  length  ;  and,  bcfides  a  large  number  of  bridges 
over  it,  has  feventy-fix  locks  and  live  tunnels.  The  mod  re- 
markable of  the  tunnels  is  the  fubterraneous  paffage  of  Hare-' 
caftle,  being  2880  yards  in  length,  and  more  than  70  yards  be- 
low the  furface  of  the  earth.  The  fcheme  of  this  inland  navi- 
gation had  employed  the  thoughts  of  the  ingenious  part  of  the 
kingdom  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  before ;  and  fome  fur- 
veys  had  been  made  ;  but  Harecaftle-hill,  through  which  the 
tunnel  is  conflru&ed,  could  neither  be  avoided  nor  overcome  by 
any  expedient  the  raoft  able  engineers  could  devife.  It  was 
Brindley  alone  who  furmounted  this  and  other  the  like  difficul- 
ties, arifing  from  the  variety  of  ftrata  and  cjuickfands,  as  no  one 
but  himfelf  would  have  attempted  to  conquer. 

Brindley  was  engaged  in  many  other  fimilar  Undertakings, 
for  a  fuller  account  of  which,  not  being  confident  with  our  plan> 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Biographia  Britannica  j  or  rather  to 
a  curious  and  valuable  pamphlet,  publimed  fome  years  fince, 
and  intituled.  The  hiftory  of  inland  navigations,  particularly  that 
of  the  duke  of  Bridgewater.  He  died  at  Turnhurft  in  Stafford- 
fhire,  Sept.  27,  1772,  in  his  5&th  year:  fomewhat  immaturely, 
as  it  mould  feem  ;  but  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  (hortened  his  days 
by  too  intenfe  application,  and  to  have  brought  on  a  hedHc  fe- 
ver, which  continued  on  him  for  fome  years  before  it  confumed 
him.  For  he  never  indulged  and  relaxed  himfelf  in  the  common 
diverfions  of  life,  as  not  having  the  lead  relifh  for  them  ;  and> 
though  once  prevailed  on  to  fee  a  play  in  London,  yet  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  on  no  account  be  prefent  at  another  ;  be- 
caufe  it  fo  disturbed  his  ideas  for  fever al  days  after,  as  to  ren- 
der him  unfit  for  bufmefs.  When  any  extraordinary  difficulty 
occurred  to  him  in  the  execution  of  his  works,  he  generally  re- 
tired to  bed  •,  and  has  been  known  to  lie  there  one,  two,  or 
three  days,  till  he  has  furmounted  it.  He  would  then  get  up, 
and  execute  his  defign  without  any  drawing  or  model :  for  he 
had  a  prodigious  memory,  and  carried  every  thing  in  his  head. 

As  his  ftation  in  life  was  low,  and  his  education  totally  ne- 
glected, fo  his  exterior  and  accomplimments  were  fuitable  to 
them.  He  could  indeed  read  and  write,  but  both  very  in- 
differently :  and  he  was  perhaps,  in  his  way,  as  abnormls  fapiens 
— "  of  mother-wit,  and  wife  without  the  fchools" — as  any  man 
that  ever  lived.  "  He  is  as  pLiin  a  looking  man  as  one  of  the 
boors  in  the  Peake,  or  one  of  his  own  carters :  but  when  he 

fpcaks, 
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fpe^'ks,  all  ears  1'iflen  ;  and  every  mind  is  filled  with  wonder  at 
the  rhings  lie  pronounces  to  be  practicable  [s]."  The  fame  au- 
thor gives  us  alfo  no  ungracious  idea  of  his  moral  make  :  "  being 
great  in  himfelf,  he  harbours  no  contracted  notions,  no  jealoufy 
of  rivals  :  he  conceals  not  his  methods  of  proceeding,  nor  alks 
patents  to  fecure  the  fole  uie  of  the  machines  which  he  invents 
and  expofes  to  public  view.  Senfible  that  he  mud  one  day 
ceafc  to  be,  he  felects  men  of  genius,  teaches  them  the  power 
of  mechanics,  and  employs  them  in  carrying  on  the  various  un- 
dertakings in  which  he  is  engaged.  It  is  not  to  the  duke  of 
Bridgwater  only  that  his  fervices  are  confined  :  he  is  of  public 
utility,  and  employs  his  talents  in  rectifying  the  miftakes  of  de- 
fpairing  workmen,  S:c.  —  His  powers  ihine  moil  in  the  midft  of 
difficulties  ;  when  rivers  and  mountains  feem  to  thwart  his  de- 
figns,  then  appears  his  vail  capacity,  by  which  he  makes  them 
i'ubfervient  to  his  will." 

BRISSONIUS  (BARN  A  BY),  prefident  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  and  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  born  at  Fontenay  in  Poiclou, 
about  the  middle  of  the  xvith  century.  He  appeared  at  firft  with 
great  eclat  at  the  bar  of  the  parliament  ;  and,  by  his  knowledge 
and  fkill  in  the  law,  recommended  himfelf  fo  powerfully  to 
Henry  III.  of  France,  that  this  prince  made  him  his  advocate 

feneral  in  the  fir  ft  place,  then  counfellor  of  ftate,  and  in  1580 
onoured  him  with  the  dignity  of  prefident  of  the  parliament. 
Scaevola  Sammarthanus  relates,  how  Henry  III.  declared  in  his 
hearing,  that  there  was  not  a  prince  in  chriilendorn,  who  could 
hoaft  of  fo  learned  a  man  as  Barnaby  BrirTbn.  The  king  made 
ufe  of  him  in  feveral  negotiations,  and  fent  him  ambaiTador 
into  England.  At  his  return,  he  employed  him  to  make  a  col- 
lection of  his  own  ordinances,  and  of  thole  of  his  predeceffors; 
which  he  performed  with  wonderful  expedition.  He  wrote 
fome  works  i:-  law  :  De  verborum,  quse  ad  jus  pertinent,  fi^ni- 
ficatione.  DC  iormuiis  folemnibus  populi  Komani  verbis.  De 
regio  Perfarum  principatu,  &c.  lie  gave  an  expectation  of 
more  confiderable  performances  -7  but  his  life  was  mortened  by 
a  very  unfortunate  accident.  Living  at  Paris  when  that  rebel- 
lious city  was  befieged  by  Henry  IV.  he  remonltrated  againft 
rhe  treafonable  practices  of  the  leaguers,  who,  under  pretence 
of  the  holy  union,  contemned  the  royal  authority,  which  was 
much  more  facred.  Thefc  religious  traitors,  being  driTatisried 
with  his  loyalty,  tell  violently  upon  him,  dragged  him  to  prifon, 
and  cruelly  ftrartgled  him  the  15th  of  Nov.  55971  [T]. 

BRISSOT  (PETER),  an  eminent  phyfician,.  was  born  at  Fon- 
tenai-le-Ccmte,  in  r'oitou,  1478.  About  149^,  he  was  fent  to 
Paris,  where  he  went  through  a  courfe  of  philofophy  under  Vil- 


£s]  Hift,  of  Inland  Navigations,  p.  ^i^r^T^  [T]  See  Thuanus,  Mezeray,  &c. 
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lemar,  a  famous  profeflbr  of  thofe  times.  By  liis  advice,  Bnf- 
fot  refoived  to  be  a  phyiician,  and  ftudied  phyfic  there  for  four* 
years.  Then  he  began  to  teach  philofophy  in  the  univerlity  of 
Paris  •,  andj  after  he  had  done  this  for  ten  years,  he  left  it  off,  in 
order  to  prepare  for  the  examinations  neceflary  to  his  doctor  of 
phyfic's  degree,  which  he  took  in  May  1514.  Being  one  of 
thofe  men  who  are  not  contented  with  cuftom  and  tradition, 
but  choofe  to  examine  for  themfelves,  he  made  an  exact  compa- 
rifon  between  the  practice  of  his  own  times  and  the  doctrine  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen :  and  he  found  that  the  Arabians  had 
introduced  many  things  into  phyfic  that  were  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  thofe  two  great  mailers,  and  alfo  to  the  knowledge 
which  reafon  and  experience  might  furnifh.  He  fet  himfelf 
therefore  to  reform  phyfic  5  and  for  this  purpofe  undertook  pub- 
licly to  explain  Galen's  books,  inflead  of  thofe  of  Avicenna, 
Rhafis,  and  Mefu'i,  which  were  commonly  explained  in  the 
fchools  of  phylic.  He  found  himfelf  obftrucfced  in  the  work  of 
reformation  by  his  ignorance  of  botany,  and  therefore  refoived 
to  travel,  in  order  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  plants,  and  put 
himfelf  into  a  capacity  of  correcting  pharmacy.  But  before  he 
left  Pari0,,  he  undertook  to  convince  the  public  of  an  inveterate 
error.  The  conftant  practice  of  phyficians,  in  the  pleurify,  was 
to  bleed  from  the  arm,  not  on  the  fide  where  the  diftemper  was, 
but  on  the  oppofite  fide.  Briffot  difputed  about  it  in  the  phyfic- 
fchools,  confuted  that  practice,  and  (hewed,  that  it  was  falfely 
pretended  to  be  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen.  He  left  Paris  in  1518,  and  went  to  Portugal.  He 
flopped  there  at  Ebora,  where  he  pra£Hfed  phyfic  ;  but  his  new 
way  of  bleeding  in  the  pleurify,  notwithstanding  the  great  fuc- 
cefs  he  had  found  by  it,  did  not  pleafe  every  body.  He  received 
a  long  and  difobliging  letter  about  it  from  Denys,  phyfician  to 
the  king  of  Portugal;  but  he  juftified  it  by  an  apology,  which 
he  would  have  published  if  death  had  not  prevented  him  in 
1522.  It  was  printed  three  years  after  at  Paris,  and  reprinted 
at  Bafil  in  1529.  Renatus  Moreau  publifhed  a  new  edition  of 
it  at  Paris  in  1622,  with  a  treatife  of  his  own,  De  miflionc  fan- 
guinis  in  pleumide,  and  the  life  of  Briffot ;  out  of  which  thefe 
memorials  of  him  are  taken.  He  never  would  marry,  being  of 
opinion  that  matrimony  did  not  well  agree  with  ftudy.  One 
thing  is  related  of  him,  which  deferves  to  be  taken  notice  of, 
bccaufe  it  is  fingular  in  the  men  of  his  profefiion  ;  and  it  is, 
that,  he  did  not  love  gain.  He  cared  fo  little  for  it,  they  fay, 
that  when  he  was  called  to  a  fick  perfon,  he  looked  into  his 
purfe  ;  and,  if  he  found  but  two  pieces  of  gold  in  it,  refufed  to 
go.  This  was  owing  to  his  great  love  of  Itudy,  from  which  it 
was  very  difficult  to  take  him. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  difpute  between  Denys  and  Briflbt 
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ralfed  a  kind  of  a  civil  war  among  the  portuguefe  phyficians. 
The  bufinefs  was  brought  before, the  tribunal  of  the  univerfity 
of  Salamanca,  where  it  was  thoroughly  di  feu  fled  by  the  faculty 
ofphyfic;  but  while  they  were  canvafling  the  reafons  pro  and 
con,  the  partifans  of  Denys  had  recourfe  to  the  authority  of  the 
fecular  power,  and  obtained  a  decree,  forbidding  phyficians  to 
bleed  on  the  fame  fide  in  which  the  pleurify  was.  At  lad  the 
univerfity  of  Salamanca  gave  their  judgment ;  importing,  that 
the  opinion  of  Briflbt  was  the  true  doctrine  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen.  The  followers  of  Denys  appealed  to  Csefar  about  1529  : 
they  thought  themfelves  fuperior  both  in  authority  and  number, 
fo  that  the  matter  was  brought  before  Charles  V.  They  were 
not  contented  to  call  the  dodtrine  of  their  adverfaries  falfe  ;  they 
faid  moreover,  that  it  was  impious,  mortal,  and  as  pernicious 
to  the  body  as  Luther's  fchifm  to  the  foul.  They  did  not  only 
blacken  the  reputation  of  their  adverfaries  by  private  arts,  but 
alfo  openly  accufed  them  of  ignorance  and  raihnefs,  of  attempts 
on  religion,  and  of  being  downright  Lutherans  in  phyfic.  It  fell 
out  unluckily  for  them,  that  Charles  III.  duke  of  Savoy,  hap- 
pened to  die  of  a  pleurify,  after  he  had  been  bled  according  to 
the  practice  which  Briflbt  oppofed.  Had  it  not  been  for  this, 
the  emperor,  it  is  thought,  would  have  granted  every  thing  that 
Briflbt' s  adverfaries  defired  of  him  •,  but  this  accident  caufed 
him  to  leave  the  thing  undecided.  Two  things  occur  in  this 
relation,  which  all  wife  men  mull  needs  condemn  ;  namely,  the 
bafe,  the  difingenuous,  the  unphilofophic  cuftom  of  interefdng' 
religion  in  difputes  about  fcience,  and  the  folly  and  abfurdity  of 
magiftrates  to  be  concerned  in  fuch  difputes.  A  magiftrate  is 
for  the  mod  part  a  very  incompetent  judge  of  fuch  matters ; 
and,  as  he  knows  nothing  of  them,  fo  he  ought  to  imitate  Gallic* 
in  this  at  leaft,  that  is,  not  to  care  for  them  ;  but  to  leave  thofe 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is,  to  fight  it  out  among  themfelves.  Befides, 
authority  has  nothing  to  do  with  philofophy  and  the  fciences ; 
it  mould  be  kept  at  a  great  diftance  from  them,  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  armed  forces  are  removed  from  a  borough  at  the 
time  of  a  general  afiize  j  namely,  that  reafon  and  equity  may 
have  their  full  play. 

BRISSOT  (J.  P.)  was  born  Jan.  14,  1754.  He  was  at  firft 
defigned  for  the  bar  ;  but  the  (Indies  neceflary  to  that  end  not 
fuiting  the  vivacity  of  his  difpofition,  he  forfook  them  and  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  literature  and  the  fciences.  The  iludy  of  the 
languages  was,  above  all  others,  his  favourite  purfuit.  Chance 
brought  him  acquainted  with  two  Englifhmen,  on  their  travels 
through  France ;  he  learned  their  language ;  and  this  circum- 
ftance,  he  tells  us,  decided  his  fate.  "  it  was  at  the  commence- 
ment of  my  pafiion  for  that  language  (continues  he)  that  I  made 
the  metamorphoiis  of  a  diphthong-irriny  name,  which  has  fince 
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been  imputed  to  me  as  fo  heinous  a  crime.    Born  the  thirteenth 
child  of  my  fa-rily,  and  the  fecond  of  my  brothers  in  it,  I  bore, 
for  the  fake  of  ditlinttion,  according  tothe  cuftotn   of   Beauce, 
the  name  of  a  village  in  which  my  father  pofleiTed  forne  landed 
property.     This  village  was  called  Ouarviile,  and  Ouarviile  be- 
came the  name  by  which  I  was  known  in  my  own  country.     A 
fancy  (truck  me  that  I  would  caft  an  englifh  air  upon  my  name ; 
and    accordingly  1   fubftituted  in  the  place  of  the  French  diph- 
thong ou,  the  w  of  the  Englifh,  which  has.precifely  the   fame 
found."    This  circumftance  being  afterwards  imputed  to  him  as 
a  crime,  he  juflifies  himfelf  by  the  example  of  the  literati  of  the 
xvith  and  xviith  centuries,  who  made  no  fcruple  of  grecifing  or 
latinizing  their  appellatives.      Having  profecuted  his  fludies  for 
two  years,  he  had  an  application  from  the  englifh  proprietor  of 
;i  paper  then  much  in  circulation,  and  intituled  Le  courier  de 
1'ilurope.     Having  drawn  upon  himfelf  an  attack  from  govern- 
ment, he  felt  and  yielded  to  the  neceflity  of  printing  it  at   Bou- 
logne-fur-mer.     It  was   his  wifli  to  render  it  intevefting  to  the 
French  in  the  particular  article  of  varieties  :  and  thefe  points  he 
fubmitted  to  the  fuperin tendency  and   arrangement  of  Brifibt  ; 
who  accepted  of  the  employment  (to  ufe  his  own  expreiYions), 
as  it  enabled  him  to  ferve  rnen  of  talents  and  virtue,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  inoculate  the  French  with  the  principles  of  the  engliih 
confutation.    This  employment,  however,  did   not  laft  for  any 
length  of  time.     The  plan  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Courier  was 
overthrown  by  the  adminiflration.     He  therefore   quitted  Bou- 
logne to  return  to  his  rirft  fludies.    From  the  moment  of  his  be- 
ginning to  reflect,,  he  conceived  an   abhorrence   againft   every 
fpecies  of  tyranny,  religious  and  political ;  and  foiemnly  protefted 
that  thenceforward  he  would  confecrate  his  whole  life   to  their 
extirpation.     Religious  tyranny  had  fallen   under  the  redoubled 
flrokes  of  RourTeau,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  d'Alembert-     Brif- 
fot  thought  it  referved  for  him  to  attack  the  fecond  ;  but  to  do 
this  openly  was  to  expofe  the  aflailant  without  the  poflibility  of 
ferving   mankind.     It  was   by  a  fide-blow    that    it   was    moil 
erTeclually  to  be  wounded.    He  thought  it  the  be  ft  method  to 
ktel  his  attacks  at  abufes  that  might  be  reformed  without  fhak-- 
ing   the  authority  of  the  prince.     Of  this  number  was  criminal 
jurifprudence  ;  a  fubject  which,  with  the  exception  of  fome  par- 
ticulars that  had  been  fuccefsfully  inveftigated  by  Beccaria  and 
Servan,  no  writer  had  thoroughly  confulered  in  a  philofophical 
point  of  view.     This  talk  BrifTot  determined  to  undertake  ;  he 
drew  up  a  general  plan;  and,  in   the   year  1780,  appeared  his 
Theory  of  criminal  laws,  in  two  vols.  8vo.     This  work,  favour- 
ably received  by  foreigners,  applauded  by  fome  journalifts  [u], 

[u]  One  of  the  writers  !>y  whom  it  wns     judgment  c.mr.ot  he   called   in  queftion,  \s 
the   molt    fairly    appreciated,    and   whole     M,  la  Creteilc.    Thcfe  are  his  remarks  ou 
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and  pulled  to  pieces  by  others,  procured  him  the  friendship  cf 
the  warmed  advocates  for  human  liberty  •,  in  whofe  opinion  the 
defects  of  his  plan  were  highly  pardonable  on  account  of  the 
energy  confpicuous  in  IMS  remarks.  This  publication  was  foon 
followed  by  two  difcourfes  which  gained  the  prize  in  1782,  at 
the  academy  of  Chalons  -fur-Marnc  :  the  one  upon  the  reform 
of  the  criminal  laws,  and  the  other  on  the  reparation  due  to  in- 
nocent perfons  unjuftly  accufed.  It  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that 
the  government  beheld  with  an  evil  eye  thefe  writings ,  v.hich, 
under  pretext  of  dragging  into  light  the  abufes  of-  the  criminal 
laws,  infinuated  bold  principles  on  the  nature  cf  government  in 
general.  His  next  work  was  intituled,  A  phiiofophical  library 
of  the  criminal  laws,  in  ten  volumes  ;  the  true  cbjec~t  of  which 
was  to  diileminate  in  France  thofe  principles  of  liberty  which 
guided  the  Englifh  and  the  Americans  in  framing  and  expound- 
ing their  laws.  But  the  ftudy  of  legislation  and  politics  had  not 
entirely  drawn  him  off  from  that  of  other  fciences  ;  fuch  as  che- 
miflry,  phyfics,  anatomy,  theology,  occ.  In  imitation  of  the 
celebrated  Prieftley,  while  perpetually  perfecuted  by  political 
and  religious  fanaticifm,  he  ufually  wrote  a  work  concerning 
the  actual  obje£t  of  his  ftudies  :  and  the  refult  of  his  labours 
was  now  a  volume  under  this  title,  Concerning  truth ;  or. 
Thoughts  on  the  menns  of  attaining  truth  in  all  the  branches  of 
human  knowledge  [x].  He  afterwards  went  to  London  ;  where 
he  published  a  journal,  containing  a  defcription  of  the  fciences 
and  arts  in  England,  the  greater  part  of  which  it  was  intended 
abfolutely  to  devote  to  an  investigation  of  the  englim  conftitu- 
tion ;  which  he  thought  the  more  neceffary,  as  the  work  of  de 
Lolme  is  nothing  but  an  ingenious  panegyric  upon  it.  This 
work  appeared  in  1784.  On  returning  to  Paris  in  July  of  the 
fame  year,  he  was  committed  to  the  Biiftille ;  from  which  tm- 
prifonment  however  he  was  difcharged  the  September  follow- 
ing. "  This  perfecution  (fays  he),  far  from  extinguifhing  the 
ardour  of  my  wifhes  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  freedom, 
ferved  only  to  inflame  it  the  more."  Accordingly,  in  1785,  he 
publimed  two  letters  to  Jofeph  the.  fecond,  on  occafion  of  the 
ridiculous  and  barbarous  edicl:  againft  emigration,  and  of  the 
atrocious  pummment  of  Horiah,  the  chief  of  the  Valachiau  in- 

a  differtation  concerning  fuch   authors  as  hibits  an  extenfive  knowledge,  and  the  sm- 

have  treated  of  the  reform  of  the  criminal  bition  of  afcending  to~grand  principles.    A 

laws  ;  and  they  are  printed  after  the  con-  fund,  of  fagacity   and  energy  announces  a 

clufion  of  his  eflay  on  the  prejudices  an-  writer  \vho  need   only  refume  his   work, 

nexed  to  infamy,   p.  339,  17^4.     "The  when  his  age  and  his  talents  become  more 

theory  of  criminal  laws  is  the  moft  conii-  ripened,  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  lub- 

derable  of  his  works.     When  the  author  je.lt." 

wrote   it,    he    was   perhaps    too    young.  [x]  This  work  was  highly  recommend- 
Though    it  may   not  difclofe    a  jud«roent_iiLiflr  England,  as  one  of  the  moft  ingeni- 

(ufficier.tly   matured,    it  nevertheless   ex-  ous  and  heit  written  upon  the  fubje£l. 
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furgents.  In  the  fame  fpirit  he  brought  out,  in  1786,  his  Phi- 
lofophical  letters  on  the  hiftory  of  England,  in  2  vpls.  and,  A 
critical  examination  of  the  travels  of  the  marquis  de  Chatelleux 
in  North  America. 

The  french  revolution  appearing  to  him  extremely  diftant, 
he  refolved  to  leave  France  for  the  purpofe  of  fettling  in  Ame- 
rica. His  project  received  the  approbation  of  feveral  whofe 
fentiments  were  congenial  with  his.  But,  as  it  was  thought 
imprudent  to  tranfport  numerous  families  to  a  country  fo  far  off, 
without  thoroughly  knowing  it,  Briflbt  was  engaged  to  proceed 
thither,  previoufly  to  examine  the  different  places,  to  obferve  the 
inhabitants,  and  to  difcover  where  and  in  what  manner  the 
efbablifhment  they  had  propofed  might  be  mod  advantageouily 
iixed.  He  had  already  instituted  a  fociety  at  Paris  for  accom- 
pliihing  the  abolition  of  the  negro-trade,  and  for  foftening  the 
condition  of  the  Haves.  At  the  period  of  his  departure,  this 
fociety  confided  of  a  confiderable  number  of  diftiflguifhed  mem- 
bers \  and  he  was  commiilioned  to  carry  the  fir  ft  fruits  of  their 
labours  to  America.  His  (lay  there,  however,  was  not  fo  long 
as  be  was  defirous  of  making  it :  the  news  of  the  french  revo- 
lution recalled  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1789  ;  which 
he  conceived  might  probably  produce  a  change  in  his  own  mea- 
•lures  and  thofe  of  his  friends. 

It  would  lead  us  into  too  great  a  prolixity  to  particularize  the 
feveral  tranfactions  in  which  he  now  took  part ;  and  the  recapi- 
tulation of  thofe  fcenes  of  turbulence  and  horror  which  followed 
on  the  revolution,  and  in  which  fometimes  one  party  and  fome- 
times  another  was  uppermod,  we  are  happily  relieved  from  the 
neceility  of  making,  as  it  would  be  entirely  foreign  to  our  plan, 
and  a  trefpafs  on  the  province  of  the  hiftorian.  We  have  there- 
fore only  to  add,  that  Briflbt  fell  a  victim  to  party  rage,  and 
flittered  by  the  guillotine,  the  3oth  of  November  1 793. 

BRITANNICUS  (JOHN),  an  Italian  critic  and  grammarian, 
was  born  at  Palazzolo  near  Brefcia,  about  the  middle  of  the  xvth 
century.  He  publifhed  notes  on  Perfms,  Terence,  Statius,  Ovid, 
Juvenal  •,  fome  rules  of  grammar  ;  feveral  little  tracts  and  let- 
ters ;  and  a  panegyric  upon  Bartholomew  Cajetan,  a  brave  and 
learned  man.  He  taught  with  great  application  in  Brefcia;  and 
died  in  that  city  1510.  When  he  dedicated  his  commentary  051 
Juvenal  to  the  fen  ate  and  city  of  Brefcia,  he  gave  a  reafon  for  it: 
which  was,  that  the  commentaries  he  had  already  dedicated  to 
them,  had  procured  him  a  confiderable  prefent.  Was  not  this, 
fays  Mr.  Bayle,  aflcing  for  another  ?  Why,  if  we  will  be  candid, 
-perhaps  not.  Thefe  are  Britannicus's  words,  tranttated  from  the 
latin  :  "  But  what  made  me  think  it  right,  mod  noble  fathers, 
to  dedicate  my  lucubrations  to  you,  was  this  :  that  I  remember 
fome  years  ago,  when  I  publifhed  commentaries"  on  the  Achilleid 

of 
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of  Statius  and  the  Satires  of  Perfius,  and  dedicated  the  latter  to 
you,  you  were  fo  pleafed  with  them,  that  I  had  not  only  great 
commendation  and  thanks  from  you,  but  a  very  hand  tome  pre- 
fent  was  alfo  decreed  me  by  a  public  act  of  the  ienate.'  So  far 
Mr.  Bayle  has  quoted  ;  and  from  this  one  fhould  be  ready  to  afk 
the  queilion  he  has  alked.  But  if  we  only  add  the  femence  that 
immediately  follows,  we  fhall  perhaps  be  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
not  fo  much  to  fqueeze  out  another  prefent,  as  to  mal:e  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  lafl,  which  induced  Britannicus,  lioxv- 
ever  indelicately  and  unartfully,  to  mention  it.  "  By  which 
fmgle  act  of  generofity  you  have  fo  eternally  obliged  me,  th.it 
whatever  I  may  hereafter  perform  in  this  way,  1  (hall  think  it 
my  duty  to  dedicate  and  devote  folcly  to  you."  Britannicus  took 
his  name  from  his  anceflors  being  of  Great  Britain,  which  gives 
him  a  particular  right  to  a  place  in  this  work. 

BRITO  (BERNARD  DE),  a  ciftereian  monk,  hiftoriographer  of 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  was  born  in  the  city  of  AlrnaTeda  in 
j  ^69,  and  died  in  2617  at  the  age  of  40.  He  wrote,  J .  Monar- 
chia  Lufitana,  7  vols.  folio;  Lifbon,  1597  to  1612.  It  is  a  hif- 
tory  of  Portugal,  going  back  as  far  as  count  Henry.  '  It  is  writ- 
ten with  elegance  ;  and  was  brought  down  to  Alfonfus  III.  by 
Antony  and  Francis  Brandamo,  monks  of  the  fame  order  :  Brito 
is  author  of  no  more  than  the  two  firft  volumes.  2.  Panegyrics 
of  the  kings  of  Portugal,  with  their  portraits.  3.  Ancient  geo- 
graphy of  Portugal.  4.  Chronicle  of  the  ciftercian  order-, — 
The  Guerra  Brafilica,  1675,  2  vols.  folio,  Lifbon,  is  by  Francis 
de  Brito,  a  different  perfon  from  Bernard. 

BRITTON  (TnoiviAs)  [y],  the  famous  mufical  fmallcoal-man, 
xvas  a  moil  fingular  perfonage.  He  was  born  at  or  near  liigham 
Ferrers,  in  Northamptonfhire,  about  the  middle  of  the  xviith 
century,  and  went  from  thence  to  London,  where  he  bound  him- 
feif  apprentice  to  a  fmallcoal-man.  He  ferved  feven  years,  and 
returned  to  Northamptonfhire  ;  his  mafter  giving  him  a  fum  of 
money  not  to  let  up  :  but,  after  this  money  was  fperit,  he  re- 
turned again  to  London,  and  fet  up  the  trade  of  fmallcoal,  which 
he  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Some  time  after,  however, 
he  applied  to  chemiftry  ;  and,  by  the  help  of  a  moving  elabora- 
tory  contrived  by  himfelf,  performed  fuch  things  in  that  pro- 
ferfion  as  had  never  been  done  before.  But  his  principal  object 
was  muilc ;  in  the  theory  of  which  he  was  very  knowing,  in  the 
practice  not  inconfiderable.  He  was  fo  much  addicted  to  it,  that 
he  pricked  with  his  own  hand  very  neatly  and  accurately,  and 
left  behind  him  a  collection  of  mufic,  moilly  pricked  by  himfelf, 
which  was  fold  for  near  loci.  He  left  an  excellent  collection 
pf  printed  books,  both  of  chemiftry  and  mufic  :  not  to  mention 

fv]  IIas\kins't  Hiftory  of  mufic,  vol.  v.  p.  "?. 
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that  he  had,  fome  years  before  his  death,  fold  by  au£Kon  a  col- 
lection of  books,  mod  of  them  in  the  roficrucian  faculty,  of 
which  he   was  a  great  admirer.     But  what  diftinguidied  him 
mod  of  all,  was  a  kind  of  mufical  meeting,  held  at  his  own  little 
houfe,  and  kept  up  at  his  own  charges,  for  many  years.     This 
fociely  was  frequented  by  gentry,  even  thofe  of  the  bed  quality, 
with  whom  he1  converfed  familiarly,  and  by  whom  he  was  much 
elleemed  ;  for  Bntton  was  as  refpeclable  for  moral  endowments, 
as  he  was  curious  fcr  intellectual.     The  fmgularity  of  his  cha- 
racter, the  courfe  of  his  iludies^nd  the  collections  he  made,  in- 
duced fufpicions  that  he  was  not  the  man  he  feemed  to  be :  fome 
thinking  his  mufical  nfTembly  only  a  cover  for  feditious  meetings, 
others  fcr  magical  purpofes :  and  that  Eritton  hirnfelf  was  an 
stheid,  a  prefbyterian,  or  a  jefuit.      But  thefc  were  ill  ground€d 
conjectures ;   he  being  a  plain,  fimple,  honed  man,  perfectly 
inolfennve,  and  greatly  loved  by  all  who  knew  him.     The  cir- 
c.um  dances  of  his  death  are  not  lefs  remarkable  than  thofe  of  his 
life.     There  was  one  Honeyrnan,  a  blackfmith,  who  was  famous 
for  fpedking  as  if  his  voice  proceeded  from  fome  didant  part  of 
the  houfe;  a  ventrilcquift,  or  fpeaker  from  his  belly,  as  thefc 
perfons  are  called.     1  his  man  was  fecretly  introduced  by  Robe 
a  Middlefex  jurtice,  who  frequently  played  at  Britton's  concert, 
for  the  fole  purpofe  of  terrifying  Britten  ;  and  he  fucceeded  in 
it  intirely.    For  Honeymon,  without  moving  hu;  lips,  or  feerning 
to  fpeak,  announced,  as  from  afar  off,  the  death  of  poor  Britten, 
within  a  few  hours  :  with  an   intimation,  that  the  only  way  to 
avert  his  doom,  was  to  fall  on  his  knees  immediately,  and  fay  the 
Lord's  prayer.     The  poor  man  did  fo,  but  it  did   Dot  avert  his 
doom  ;  for,  taking  to  his  bed,  he  died  in  a  few  days,  leaving 
juilice  Robe  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  mirth.     His  death  hap- 
pened in  September  5714. 

Britton's  wife  furvived  her  hufband-  He  left  little  behind 
him,  except  his  books,  his  collection  of  manufcript  and  printed 
niufic,  and  muiical  inftruments  :  all  winch  were  fold  by  auction, 
and  catalogues  of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  many  collectors  of 
curiofities.  His  instrumental  mufic  confifts  of  160  articles; 
his  vocal  of  42;  1 1  fcores  •,  inftruments  27.  All  thefe  are  fpe- 
cified  in  Hawkinses  Hiflory  of  mufic. 

3HOCAR.DUS  (jAMts ),  an  honed  madman  and  vifionary  of 
Venice,  was  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  xvith  century.  He 
embraced  the  protePcant  religion,  and  expreiTed  a  great  zeal 
againft  popery.  Hepublidied  feveral  books  in  Holland,  wherein 
he  maintained  that  the  particular  events  of  the  xvith  century  had 
been  foretold  by  the  prophets.  After  he  had  applied  {Scripture, 
as  his  fancy  directed,  to  things  that  had  already  happened,  he 
took  the  liberty  to  apply  it  to  future  events.  He  fucceeded  fo 
far  as  to  delude  a  Ircnch  gentleman  of  noble  extraction,  and  a 
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proteftant,  into  a  perfuafion,  that  a  proteftant  prince  would 
quickly  overthrow  the  pope's  kingdom,  and  make  himfeif  the 
head  of  all  the  united  chtiftians,  Segur  Pordaiilan  was  the 
name  of  this  gentleman.  He  was  a  faithful  fervant  to  the  king 
of  Navarre,  afterwards  Harry  IV.  and  thought  heaven  defigneu 
his  mailer  for  the  glorious  enterpriie  which  Brocardus  had  fore- 
told. Bij;  with  theie  hope$,  he  propofed  to  him  t»  fend  an  em- 
Iviffy  to  the  proteftant  princes,  offering  to  be  his  ambaiTador  ; 
and  there  being  nothing  in  his  propoial  but  what  fuiied  with 
the  exigencies  of  the  time,  it  was  approved  of,  and  he  was  actu- 
ally deputed  to  thofe  princes  in  1583.  It  was  afterwards  known 
upon  what  motive  he  undertook  the  embaffies,  and  we  may  be 
fure  there  were  not  wanting  perfons  enough  to  ridicule  him. 

The  catholic  writers  have  abufed  Brocardus  as  an  importer, 
and  a  promoter  of  wars  and  infurre&ions  :  but  though  he  might 
have  been  the  caufe  of  disturbances,  as  fuch  men  often  are,  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  knavifh  impoilor.  He  feems  to 
have  been  fincere,  and  to  have  believed  what  he  taught.  He 
retired  to  Nuremberg  at  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  where  he  met 
with  perfons  who  were  very  kind  and  charitable  to  him.  u  I 
hear,"  fays  Hongars,  in  a  letter  to  Camerarius,  <(  that  your  re- 
public has  kindly  received  the  good  old  man  J.  Brocard,  who, 
in  his  youth,  appeared  among  the  mod  polite  and  learned  men." 
This  letter  is  dated  Feb.  3,  1591.  He  exprefies  the  fame  affec- 
tion for  Brocard  in  another,  dated  July  24,  159?.  "I  am 
mightily  pleafed  with  the  great  affection  you  exprefs  for  Bro- 
card. He  certainly  deierves  that  fonie  perfons  of  fuch  pro- 
bity as  yours  fhouhl  take  care  of  him.  As  for  me,  I  am 
hardly  in  a  capacity  to  oblige  him.  I  leave  no  {rone  unturned 
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to  procure  him  the  payment  of  300  gold  crowns,  which 
Mr.  Segur  left  him  bv  his  will."  In  another  [z],  of  Nov.  16, 
1^94  :  "  I  cannot  but  even  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  gene- 
rous treatment  of  the  poor,  but  good,  old  Brocard."  He  died 
foon  after;  but  we  do  not  find  exactly  when. 

Among  the  works  he  published,  which  were  moft  of  them 
printed  at  Segur  Pordaiil.ui's  expence>were  his  Commentary  on 
the  revelations  of  Sr.  John,  and  his  Myftical  and  prophetical  ex- 
plication of  Leviticus.  Thefe  both  came  out  at  Leyden  in  i  s8o; 
as  did  fome  other  things  not  worth  mentioning,  the  fame  year. 
The  fynods  of  the  United  Provinces  were  afraid  that  people 
would  think  they  approved  the  extravagant  notions  advanced  in 
them,  if  they  were  wholly  iilent  about  them  \  and  therefore  the 
national  fenate  of  Middleburg  condemned,  in  «.  581,  that  method 
of  explaining  the  fcripture  ;  enjoining  the  diviniuy-profeflbr  at 
Leyden  to  fpeak  to  Brocard  about  his  vifions.  It  has  been  faid, 
that  Brccard,  not  being  able  to  anfwer  the  objections  raifed 

[z]  Bongars's  LeitcfTy^roh-i^p.  ^9.  Hag.  1695. 
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a^ainft  his  fyftem,  promifed  to  leave  off  meddling  with  prophe- 
cies. It  may  be  fo  ;  but  he  was  a  very  good  kind  of  man  indeed, 
if  it  was  ;  fmce  religionifts  of  his  turn  and  character,  whatever 
good  qualities  they  may  have,  are  feldom  known  to  confefs  them- 
felves  in  an  error. 

BRODEAU  (JOHN)  [A],  in  latin  Brodaeus,  a  great  critic,  on 
whom  Lipfiu-*j  Scaliger,  Grotius,  and  all  the  learned,  have  be- 
icowed  high  encomiums,  was  defcended  from  a  noble  family  in 
France,  and  born  at  Tours  in  1500.  He  was  liberally  educated, 
and  placed  under  Alciat  to  ftudy  the  civil  law;  but  foon  forfaking 
that,  he  gave  himfelf  up  wholly  to  languages  and  the  belles-let- 
tres. He  travelled  into  Italy,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Sadolet,  Bembus,  and  other  famous  wits  •,  and  "  here  he  applied 
himfelf  to  the  Itudy  of  philofophy,  mathematics,  and  the  facred 
languages,  in  which  he  made  no  fmall  proficiency  [B].  Then 
returning  to  his  own  country,  he  led  a  retired  but  not  an  idle 
life ;  as  his  many  learned  lucubrations  abundantly  teftify.  He 
was  a  man  free  from  all  ambition  and  vain-glory,  and  fuffered 
his  works  to  be  publifhed  rather  under  the  fanction  and  autho- 
rity of  others,  than  under  his  own  :  a  fmgular  example  of  mo- 
clefty  in  this  age,  when  men  feek  glory  not  only  from  riches  and 
honours,  but  even  from  letters;  and  that  too  with  a  vanity  which 
difgraceth  them."  Thefe  are  Thuanus's  words  :  what  would 
Thuanus  have  faid,  if  he  had  lived  in  thcfe  times,  where  he 
might  have  feen  men  not  only  feeking  glory  from  letters,  and  in 
the  vaineft  and  moft  oftentatious  manner,  but  writing  anony- 
mous pamphlets  in  praife  of  themfelves,  and  for  the  fake  of 
laying  fuch  things  as  even  flatterers  would  deferve  to  be  whipped 
for?  Brodreus  died  a  bachelor  in  1563,  and  left  behind  him 
fome  publiihed,  fome  unpublifhed,  notes  and  commentaries 
upon  various  authors  of  antiquity;  upon  Epigrammatica  Gneca, 
Oppii  Cynegeticon,  QjCalabri  Paralipomenon  Homeri,  Coluthus 
de  Helena  raptn,  Euripides,  Diofcorides,  &c. 

BROKESBY  (F-RANCis)[c],  a  native  of  Stoke  in  Leicefter- 
fhire,  fellow  of  Trinity  college,  and  afterwards  re6r,or  of  Row- 
ley, in  the  caft  riding  of  Yorkfnire,  was  author  of  a  Lite  of  Jefus 
Chrift ;  and  a  principal  afliftant  to  Mr.  Neifon  in  compiling  his 
Feafis  and  la  its  of  the  church  of  England.  He  was  alfo  author 
of  An  hiftory  of  the  government  of  the  primitive  church,  for  the 
three  firft  centuries,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth.  Printed 
by  W.  B.  1712,  8vo.  In  a  dedication  to  Mr.  Francis  Cherry, 
dated  Shotteforoke,  Aug.  13,  1711,  the  author  fays,  "  The  fol- 
lowing treatife  challenges  you  for  its  patron,  and  demands  its 
dedication  to  yourfelf,  in  that  I  wrote  it  under  your  roof,  was 
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encouraged  in  my  ftudies  by  that  refpe&fui  treatment  I  there 
found,  and  flill  meet  with  •,  and  withal  as  I  was  ailifted  in  my 
work  by  your  readinefs  to  fupply  me,  out  of  your  /.ell-reple- 
nifhed  library,  with  fu.ch  bcoks  as  I  ftood  in  need  of  in  colle6t- 
ing  this  hiftory.  I  efteem  myfclf  therefore  in  gratitude  obliged 
to  make  this  public  acknowledgement  of  your  favours,  and  to 
tell  the  world,  that  when  I  was  by  God's  good  providence  re- 
duced to  ftraits  (in  part  occafioned  by  my  care  left  I  fhould  make 
{hipwreck  of  a  good  confcience),  I  then  found  a  fafe  retreat  and 
kind  reception  in  your  family,  and  there  both  lei-fure  and  encourage- 
ment to  write  this  following  treafcife."  As  Mr.  Brokefby's  ftraits 
arofe  from  his  principles  as  aNonjuror,hewas  of  courfepatronifed 
by  the  moil  eminent  perfons  of  that  perfuafio.n.  The  houfe  of  the 
benevolent  Mr.  Cherry,  however,  was  his  sfylum  ;  and  there  he 
formed  an  intimacy  with  Mr.  Dodwell,  whofe  "  Life"  he  after- 
wards wrote,  and  with  Mr.  Nelfon,  to  whom  the  Life  of  Dod- 
well  is  dedicated.  He  died  fuddenly  foon  after  that  publication. 
Mr.  Brokefby  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  famous  Torn 
Hearne,  who  printed  a  valuable  letter  of  his  in  the  firfl  volume 
of  Leland's  Itinerary  ;  and  was  faid  to  be  the  author  of  a  trad, 
intituled,  Of  education,  with  refpect  to  grammar-ichools  and 
univerfities.  1710,  8vo. 

BROME  (ADAM  DE),  was  a  great  favourite  of  king  Edw.  II. 
who  made  him  keeper  of  his  feal,  and  chancellor  of  the  bi- 
fhopric  of  Durham,  in  its  vacancy,  archdeacon  of  Stow,  and 
miniiler  of  St.  Mary's  in  Oxford,  where  he  inftituted  a  college 
of  ftudents  in  theology  and  logic,  by  the  king's  licence,  of  which 
lie  became  maOer.  It  is  now  called  Oriel- college.  He  en- 
dowed it  with  the  church  of  Coleby  in  Lincoinlhire,  and  a 
moiety  of  the  church  of  Skinton  in  the  diocefe  of  Lichfield, 
He  died  in  1332,  and  was  buried  in  the  north  aile  of  St.  Mary's 
churcli,  where  he  was  minifter.  He  had  a  Hone  monument 
erected  over  him,  but  time  has  demoliflied  it. 

J-iROME  (ALEXANDER)  [p],  an  author  who  fiourifhed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  and  was  an  attorney  in  the  lord  mayor  of' 
London's  court.  He  was  born  in  1620,  and  died  in  1666;  fo 
that  he  lived  through  the  whole  of  the  civil  wars  and  the  pro- 
tectorihip.  He  was  a  warm  cavalier,  and  author  of  innumerable 
odes,  fonnets,  and  little  pieces,  in  which  the  republicans  ar& 
treated  with  keennefs  and  feverity.  Thefe,  with  his  epiftles  a:id 
epigrams,  were  all  printed  in  one  volume  8vo.  after  the  reite- 
ration. He  published  alfo  a  verfion  of  Horace,  by  himfelf  and 
others;  and  a  comedy  called  the  Cunning  Lovers,  1651. 

BROME  (RICHARD)  [E],  who  lived  alfo  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  and  was  contemporary  with  Decker,  Ford,  Shirley, 

[n]    Biorrjphia  Dramatics,  "T^J    Biographia  B:amn!ica. 
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&c.  His  extra&ion  was  mean  ;  for  he  was  originally  no  better 
than  a  menial  fervant  of  Ben  Jonfon.  He  wrote  himfelf,  how- 
ever, into  high  repute  ;  and  is  addreffed  in  fome  lines  by  his 
quondam  mailer,  on  account  of  his  comedy  called  the  Northern 
Lafs.  His  genius  was  entirely  turned  to  comedy,  and  we  have 
iiftfen  of  his  productions  in  this  way  remaining.  They  were 
a&ed  in  their  day  with  great  applaufe,  and  have  been  often  re- 
vived (ince.  Even  in  our  own  time,  one  of  them,  called  the 
Jovial  Crew,  has,  with  little  alteration,  been  revived,  and  exhi- 
bited at  Covent  Garden  with  great  and  repeated  fuccefs.  He 
died  in  16^2. 

BROMPTON  (JOHN),  was  a  benedi&ine  monk,  and  abbot  of 
Jorevall,  or  Jerevall,  in  Richmondfhire.  The  Chrpnicon  that 
goes  under  his  name  begins  at  the  year  588,  when  Auguftin  the 
monk  came  into  England,  and  is  carried  on  to  the  death  of  king 
Richard  I.  anno  domini  1 198.  This  chronicle,  Selden  fays,  does 
not  belong  to  the  perfon  whofe  name  it  goes  under,  and  that 
John  Brompton  the  abbot  did  only  procure  it  for  his  monastery 
of  Jorevall.  But  whoever  was  the  author  of  this  chronicle,  it  is 
certain  he  lived  after  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
as  appears  by  his  digreilive  relation  of  the  contract  between 
Joan,  king  Edward's  filter,  and  David,  afterwards  king  of 
Scots.  This  hiftorian  has  borrowed  pretty  freely  from  Hove* 
den  [FJ. 

BROOK  (RALPH),  York  herald,  born  1552,  difcovered  many 
errors  in  relation  to  pedigrees  in  Cam.  den's  Britannia,  which  he 
offered  to  communicate  to  the  author  ;  but  his  offer  was  waved, 
and  he  was  fupercilioufly  treated.  Upon  this,  urged  by  perfonal 
refentment,  he  fedulouily  applied  himfelf  to  a  thorough  exa- 
mination of  that  celebrated  work,  and  publiihed  a  difcovery  of 
the  errors  which  he  found  in  the  4th  edition  of  it.  '1  his  book, 
in  which  Mr.  Camden  is  treated  with  very  little  ceremony,  or 
even  common  decency,  was  of  great  ufe  to  him  in  the  sth  edition 
pubiiihed  in  i6co.  Brook's  Second  difcovery  of  errors,  to  which 
his  head  is  prefixed,  was  published  in  4to,  1723,  almoft  a  ceiir 
tury  after  his  deceafe,  which  happened  irthOcl:.  1625  C^.l- 

BROOKE  (Sir  ROBERT)  [H],  ion  of  Thomas  Brooke  of  Cla- 
verly  in  Shropfhire,  was  born  at  Claverly,  and  educated  at  Ox- 
ford. From  thence  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple,  and 
became  one  of  the  moll  eminent  lawyers  of  his  time.  In  15^2, 
he  was  called  to  be  ferjeant  at  law  ;  and,  in  1^53,  being  the  fird 
year  of  queen  Mary.,  was  made  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  common 
pleas,  about  which  time  he  was  knighted.  He  was  not  only 

[F]     Sdden  in  vitis  decem  fcriptorom,          [o]  Crainser's  Biog.  hift,  vol.  i.  p.  i6S. 
£0.  [H]  Wood's  Athens  Oxon. 
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efteemed  a  great  man  in  his  profeuion,  but  had  likewlfe  a  good 
character  for  integrity  and  juftice  both  at  the  bar  and  bench  [i]. 
Sir  Robert  died  a  judge,  1558. 

BROOKE  (FRANCES),  whofe  maiden  name  was  Moore,  was 
the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  and  the  wife  of  the  rev.  John 
Brooke,  reclor  of  Colney  in  Norfolk,  of  St.  Auguftine  in  the 
city  of  Norwich,  and  chaplain  to  the  garrifon  of  Quebec.  She 
was  as  remarkable  for  her  gentlenefs  and  fuavity  of  manners  as 
for  her  literary  talents.  Her  hufoand  died  on  the  2ift  of  Ja- 
nuary 1789,  and  me  herfelf  expired  on  the  26th  of  the  fame 
month,  at  Sleaford,  where  (he  had  retired  to  the  houfe  of  her 
fon,  who  has  preferment  in  that  country.  Her  diforder  was  a 
fpafmccic  complaint.  The  firft  literary  performance  we  know 
of  her  \vrkinw  was  the  Old  Maid,  a  periodical  work,  begun  No- 
vember 15,  17^5,  and  continued  every  Saturday  until  about  the 
end  of  July  1756.  Thefe  papers  have  fince  been  collected  into 
one  volume  twelves.  In  the  fame  year  (1756)  the  published. 
Virginia,  a  tragedy,  with  odes,  paftorals,  and  tranflations,  8vo. 
In  the  preface  to. this  publication  me  afligns  as  a  reafon  for  its 
appearance,  "  that  (he  was  precluded  from  all  hopes  of  ever 
feeing  the  tragedy  brought  upon  the  ftage,  by  there  having  been 
two  [K]  fo  lately  on  the  fame  fubjeft." — "  If  hers,"  (lie  adds, 
*£  fhould  be  found  to  have  any  greater  refemblance  to  the  two 
reprefented,  than  the  famenefs  of  the  ftory  made  unavoidable, 
of  which  (he  is  not  confcious,  it  mud  have  been  accidental  on 
her  Tide,  as  there  are  many  perfons  of  very  diftinguiftied  rank 
and  unqueftionable  veracity,  who  faw  hers  in  rnanufcript  before 
the  others  appeared,  and  will  v/itnefs  for  her,  that  (he  has  taken 
no  advantage  of  having  feen  them.  She  mull  here  do  Mr.  Crifp 
the  juftice  to  fay,  that  any  refemblance  ran  ft  have  been  equally 
accidental  on  his  part,  as  he  neither  did,  nor  could  fee  her  Vir- 
ginia before  his  own  was  played  ;  Mr.  Garrick  having  declined 
reading  hers  till  Mr.  Crifo's  was  publiflied."  Prefixed  to  this 

c?  A  r 

publication  were  propofals  for  printing  by  fubfcription  a  poetical 
tranilation,  with  notes,  of  il  Paftor  Fido,  a  work  which  probably 
was  never  completed. 

In  1763  {he  publifhed  a  novel,  intituled,  The  hiftory  of  lady 
Julia  iVlandeville,  concerning  the  plan  of  which  there  were  va- 
rious opinions,  though  of  the  execution  there  feems  to  have  been 
but  one.  It  was  read  with  much  avidity  and  general  approbation. 
It  has  been  often,  however.,  wiihed  that  the  cataftrophe  had  been 

[r]  He  wrote,  i.  An  abridgment, con-  3.  Reading  on  the  ftatute  of  limitations, 
taining  an  ab  ft  raft  of  the  year-books  till  made  }2d  Henry  VIII.  cap.  2. 
the  time  of  queen  Mary.  •2..  Certain  cafes  [K.J  Thefe  were  Virginia,  by  Mr.  Crifp, 
adjudged  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Ed-  afted  at  Drury-lane,  February  1754;  and 
ward  VI.  and  queen  Mary,  from  the  6th  of  Appius,by  Mr.Moncrici,  aded  at  Covent- 
Henry  VIII.  to  the  4th  of  queen  Marjs — garden,  March  17;$. 
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lefs  melancholy  ;  and  of  the  propriety  of  this  opinion  the  au- 
thorefs  herielf  is  faid  to  have  been  fatisfied,  but  did  riot  choofe 
to  make  the  alteration.  In  the  fame  year  fhe  publifhed  Letters 
.from  Juliet  lady  Catefby  to  her  friend  lady  Henrietta  Campley, 
trunflated  from  the  French,  I2mo.  She  foon  afterwards  went 
to  Canada  with  her  hufbaridj  who  was  chaplain  to  the  garrifon 
at  Quebec  ;  and  there  faw  thofe  romantic  fcenes  fo  admirably 
painted  in  her  next  work.,  intituled,  The  hifrofy  of  Emily  Mon- 
tague, 4  vols.  I2mo,  1769.  The  next  year  me  publiflied  Me- 
moirs of  the  marquis  of  St.  Forlaix,  in  4  vols.  I2mo.  On  her 
return  to  England  accident  brought  her  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Yates,  and  an  intimacy  was  formed  between  them  which  lailed 
as  long  as  that  lady  lived  •,  and  when  fhe  died,  Mrs.  Brooke 
did  honour  to  her  memory  by  a  eulogium  printed  in  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine.  If  we  are  not  miftaken,  Mrs.  Brooke  had 
with  Mrs.  Yates  for  a  time  fomefharein  the  opera-houfe.  She 
certainly  had  fome  mare  of  the  libellous  abufe  which  the  ma- 
nagement of  that  theatre  during  the  above  period  gave  birth  to, 
We  have  already  feen  t':al  her  firft  play  had  been  refufed  by  Mr, 
Garrick.  After  the  lapfe  of  feveral  years  fhe  was  willing  once 
more  to  try  her  fortune  at  the  theatre,  and  probably  relying  on 
the  influence  of  Mrs.  Yates  to  obtain  its  reprefentation,  pro- 
duced a  tragedy  which  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  pleafe  the 
manager.  He  therefore  rejected  it ;  and  by  that  means  excited 
the  refentment  of  the  authbrefs  fo  much  that  fhe  took  a  fevere 
revenge -on  him  in  a  novel  publifhed  in  1777,  intituled  the  Ex- 
ctirfion,  in  2  vols.  121110.  It  is  not  certainly  known  whether  this 
rejected  tragedy  is  or  is  not  the  fame  as  was  afterwards  a£led  at 
Covent-gardfii.  If  it  vrus,  it  will  furnim  no  impeachment  of 
Mr.  Garrick's  judgment.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  added,  that 
our  authovefs,  as  is  fiv.d,  thought  her  inventive  too  fevere;  la- 
mented and  retooled  it.  In  1771  fhe  tranflated  Elements  of 
the  hiftory  of  England-,  from  the  invafion  of  the  Romans  to  the 
reign  of  George  II.  from  the  abbe  Millet,  in  4  vols.  i2mo.  In 
uuary  1781,  the  Siege  of  Sinope,  a  tragedy,  was  atled  at  Co- 
vent-garden.  This  piece  added  but  little  to  her  reputation, 
though  the  principal  characters  were  well  fupported  by  Mr.  Hen- 
cicrfon  and  Mrs.  Yates.  It  went  nine  nights,  but  never  became 
popular;  it  wanted  energy,  and  had  not  much  originality;  there 
was  little  to  difanprove,  but  nothing  to  admire.  Her  next  ami 
moft  popular  performance  was  Rofma,  a£ted  at  Covent-gard&n 
in  December  1782.  Tiiisfhe  prefented  to  Mr.  Harris,  and  few- 
pieces  have  been  equally  lucrefsfuio  The  fimplicity  of  the  flory, 
the  elegance  of  the  words,  and  the  excellence  of  the  mufic,  pvo- 
mife  a  long  duration  to  this  drama.  Her  concluding  work  was 
Marian,  acted  1788  at  Covent  garden  with  fome  fuccefs,  but 
very  much  interior  to  Rcfnui, 
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BROOKE  (HENRY),  was  born  in  the  year  1706,  the  fon  of 
the  rev.  William  Brooke  of  Rantavan,  rector  of  the  parifhes  of 
Killinkare,  Mullough,  Mybullough,  and  Licowie,  a  man  of  great 
talents  and  amiable  worth,  and  one  of  thole  who  were  cliofeu 
members  of  the  convocation  propofed  to  be  then  fhortly  held : 
the  maiden  name  of  his  mother  was  Digby.  He  was  educated 
at  Dr.  Sheridan's  fchool,  fent  early  to  Dublin  college,  and  from 
thence  removed  to  the  Temple  in  his  feventeenth  year.  There 
the  engaging  fweetnefs  of  his  temper  and  peculiar  vivacity  of 
his  genius,  caught  the  notice  and  efteem  of  almoft  all  then  in 
London,  who  were  themfelves  remarkable  for  talents  and  for 
learning  :  Swift  prophefied  wonders  of  him,  and  he  was  beloved 
by  Pope.  Thus  flattered  and  encouraged,  he  returned  to  Ire- 
land to  fettle  his  affairs,  and  to  obtain  a  call  to  the  bar. 

The  illnefs  of  an  aunt  whom  he  tenderly  loved  cut  fhort  the 
paternal  careiles  and  welcome,  and  hastened  him  to  W.eilmeath 
to  receive  her  iaft  adieus.  This  lady,  who  had  always  been  paf- 
fionately  fond  of  her  amiable  nephew,  evinced  in  her  dying  mo- 
ments the  moll  implicit  and  firm  reliance  on  his  honour  and 
worth  :  (lie  committed  to  his  guardianmip  her  daughter,  a  lively 
and  beautiful  girl  of  between  eleven  and  twelve,  but  {lightly 
portioned,  and  therefore  in  itill  the  greater  need  of  a  protector  j 
and  then  died  in  peace.  ' 

He  efeorted  his  mourning  ward  to  Dublin,  where  his  father 
and  mother  then  we're,  and  placed  her  at  a  boarding-fchool. 
Here  fhe  improved  in  beauty  and  accomplishments  :  the  vifits  of 
her  guardian  were  frequent,  and  love  Hole  on  their  young  fuf- 
ceptible  hearts  •,  unperceived  indeed  by  themfelves,  but  plainly 
apparent  to  the  fchoolfellcws  of  mifs  Means,  whole  obfervations 
and  raillery,  quickened  perhaps  by  jealoufy,  frequently  drew 
tears  of  embarraiTment  and  vexation  from  her  eyes.  She  com- 
plained of  this  to  her  coufin  ;  but  he  was  too  much  enamoured 
to  difcontinue  his  attentions,  and  fhe  loved  him  too  much  to  fa- 
crifice  his  company  to  prudential  coniiderations :  the  confe* 
quence  was,  they  married  fecretly  ;  and  upon  difcovery  were 
married  again  in  prefence  of  his  father  and  mother  ;  and  Mrs, 
Brooke  had  her  fir  ft  child  before  fhe  had  completed  her  four- 
teenth year. 

Here  was  an  end  for  a  while  to  bufinefs,  to  ambition,  to  every 
thing  but  love  ;  the  enthufiafm  of  youthful  iondnefs  wrapt  every 
other  object  from  their  view  •,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  birth 
of  their  third  child,  that  Mr.  Brooke  could  be  prevailed  on,  by 
the  prefling  follicitations  of  his  friends,  to  think  of  getting  for- 
ward in  a  line  of  life  that  might  enable  him  to  make  a  handfome 
provifion  for  a  family  fo  prematurely  brought  on. 

He  went  a  fecond  time  to  London;  bur  poetry  proved  as  fatal 
there,  as  love  had  been  in  Tretodr'  The  itucly  of  the  law  ap- 
peared 
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peared  dryer  tlian  ever  :  he  renewed  his  intimacy  with  the  belles 
lectres  and  their  profeffbrs  ;  and  he  wrote  his  poem  of  Univerfal 
Beauty  under  the  eye  and  criticifm  of  Mr.  Pope,  who  foretold 
the  expanfion  of  his  genius  and  fame,  from  a  beginning  fo  won- 
derful in  a  man  fo  very  young. 

Soon,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  return  ;  family  affairs  de« 
manded  his  prefence.  The  number  of  his  children  now  in- 
creafing  fait,  made  an  augmentation  of  fortune  deferable.  He 
therefore  practifed  as  chamber-counfel,  while  circumitances 
obliged  him  to  remain  in  Ireland. 

In  1737  he  went  a  third  time  to  London,  where  his  company 
was  fought  with  avidity  by  the  fir  ft.  perfons  and  characters  of  the 
age.  The  amiable  lord  Lyttelton  foon  diltinguiflled  and  che- 
riihed  a  mind  and  genius  fo  fimilar  to  his  own.  Pope  received 
him  with  open  arms.  Mr.  Pitt  (the  late  lord  Chatham)  was  parti- 
cularly fond  of  him,  and  introduced  him  to  the  prince  of  Wales  ; 
who  careiTed  him  wirh  uncommon  familiarity,  and  prefented  him 
with  many  elegant  and  valuable  tokens  of  his  frienclfhip.  Here, 
flufhed  with  ambition,  glowing  with  emulation,  and  elevated 
with  praife,  his  genius  ioared  to  its  zenith,  and  fnatched  all  its 
lire  from  the  altar  of  Apollo,  to  animate  the  foremoft  productions 
of  human  powers — his  tragedy  of  Guftavus  Vafa. 

Though  in  this  play  a  candid  enemy  could  have  difcovered 
nothing  exceptionable,  yet  government  took  offence  at  the  fpirit 
of  liberty  which  it  breathed.  Ihey  clofed  the  theatres  againft 
it  ;  but  could  not  prevent  its  publication  :  the  prefs  was  (till 
open;  and  his  friends,  enraged  at  the  treatment  he  received,  took 
the  management  of  his  tragedy  into  their  own  hands,  and.  fub- 
fcriptions  poured  in  upon  it  in  fuch  a  golden  tide  as  exceeded 
his  mo  ft  fanguine  ideas  and  hopes.  The  oppofition  of  govern- 
ment, the  exertions  of  his  friends,  and  the  publication  of  his 
plav,  noifed  abroad  his  reputation  a  thoufand  fold,  and  con- 
firmed his  confidence  of  fuccefs  :  he  took  a  houfe  at  Twicken- 
ham, near  to  Mr.  Pope's,  for  the  advantage  of  his  intimacy  and 
friendihip,  furnifhed  it  genteelly,  hired  fervants,  and  fent  for 
Mrs.  Brooke,  who  followed  him  to  London,  and  was  propofed 
by  the  prince  to  be  nurfe  to  his  prefent  majefty,  of  whom  the 
princefs  was  at  that  time  pregnant. 

Thus  every  wifn  was  gratified,  and  every  profpe£t  fmiled,  in 
love  and  in  friendihip,  in  fortune  and  in  fame ;  all  was  flatter- 
ing, and  all  was  gay.  But  this  bright  fky  was  foon  and  fuddenly 
overcaft  :  he  was  feized  with  a  violent  and  obftinate  ague.  The 
phyfician  gave  him  over  ;  and  he  was  ordered,  as  a  laft  but  forlorn 
hope,  to  return  to  his  native  air.  He  did  fo,  and  recovered  -r 
purpofing  to  go  back  immediately  to  London,  and  refume  the 
Society  and  advantages  he  had  left  behind:  but  unfortunately 
this  detfgn  was  never  put  in  execution  •,  nor  could  his  friends 
2,  ever 
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ever  draw  from  him  the  true  reafon  of  a  conduct,  to  them  fo 
unaccountable.  To  fome  particular  intimates,  however,  he  ac- 
knowledged his  motive  ;  it  was  this  :  Party,  while  he  was  in 
London,  ran  extremely  high.  The  heart  of  his  beloved  patron, 
the  prince  of  Wales,  went  with  the  people,  of  whom  he  was  the 
darling,  and  deteited  the  venal  meafures  of  the  miniflry.  Mr. 
Brooke  was  thought  to  have  had  an  eye  to  this  in  his  play  of 
Guftavus  Vafa  ;  and  that  was  the  chiet  caufe  of  its  being  perfe- 
cuted  by  government.  But  his  loyal  foul,  confcious  of  its  own 
integrity,  was  irritated  at  the  undeferved  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  openly  avowed  his  refentment.  Soon  after,  the  king 
broke  publicly  with  his  fon  ;  and  the  prince  withdrew  hirnielf 
from  court,  and  as  publicly  profeffed  himfelf  averfe  to  a  mi- 
niilry  which  he  looked  upon  to  be  enemies  both  to  country  and 
to  king.  The  breach  grew  every  day  wider  :  and  it  was  feared 
by  many  that  a  civil  war  might  enfue. 

Mr.  Brooke,  who  was  patlionately  attached  to  his  prince,  had 
his  ears  rilled  with  exaggerated  ftories  of  the  injurious  treatment 
he  met  with,  and  was  fuppofed  too  tamely  to  endure.  He  was 
enraged  :  he  openly  efpoufed  his  patron's  quarrel,  and  deter- 
mined to  exert  all  his  powers  to  thunder  forth  his  virtues  and 
his  wrongs  to  the  world. 

Mrs.  Brooke,  aware  of  the  imprudent  zeal  of  her  hufband, 
and  trembling  for  his  fafety,  was  terrified  at  his  refolution,  and 
dreaded  nothing  fo  much  as  the  thought  of  his  returning  to 
London  -,  the  very  mention  of  it  threw  her  into  tears,  and  all 
the  agonies  of  defpair.  In  fliort,  (he  at  lad  conquered,  and 
prevailed  with  him  to  lav  a  fide  the  lifted  pen,  to  difpofe  of  his 
houfe  in  Twickenham,  difmils  his  fenrants,  and  determine  to 
remain  in  his  native  country,  iafe  from  the  ra?e  of  partv  and  ail 

J   f  O  i  . 

the  dangers  of  ambition,  in  vain  did  his  friends,  on  both  fides 
of  the  water,  remonftrate  to  him  en  the  madncis  of  relinquishing 
all  the  bright  profpetts  that  fmiled  fo  fair  and  fo  flattering  be- 
fore him.  They  could  fav  no  more  to  him  than  he  was  con- 

*  j 

fcious  of  himfelf;  yet  in  fpite  of  all  that  friends,  iiuerdl,  or 
glory  could  urge,  he  ftill  remained  in  Ireland, 

.A  g-iinft  hi^  fx-tter  knowledge  nor  deceived, 
B'.u  fondly  ov'etcorr.e  or  female  charm-." 

J 

During  this  period  of  his  life,  he  kept  up  a  conilant  literary 
correipondence  with  molt  of  the  geniufes  of  rhe  age  ;  but  un- 
fortunately all  tliefe  letters  were  confumed,  with  many  other  va- 
luable papers  and  effects,  by  an  accident.il  fire.  Two  of  them 
from  Mr. Pope  are  particularly  to  be  lamented,  wherein  his  cha- 
racter appeared  in  a  light  peculiarly  amiable.  In  one  of  them 
he  profeiled  himieJf  in  heart  a_protejlant,  but  apologifed  for  not 
publicly  conformhu  .  '  .ilk- /ing  that  it  v/jiild  render  the  eve  of 

'  >->'          •  C         O 
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his  mother's  life  unhappy.  In  another  very  long  one,  he  eridea<* 
v.oured  to  perfuade  Mr.  Brooke  to  take  orders  ;  as  being  a  pro- 
fefiion  better  fuited  to  his  principles,  his  difpofition,  and  his 
genius,  than  that  of  the  law,  and  alfo  lefs  injurious  to  his  health. 

Why  he  declined  this  advice  of  his  friend  is  not  now  known  , 
nor  can  we  colle6l  any  material  incident  to  fill  up  a  long  interval 
which  here  mull  be  left  in  his  life.  While  barrack- m after  under 
lord  Cheiterfield,  while  writer  of  the  Farmer's  letters,  &c.  he 
paiied,  no  doubt,  through  many  bufy  and  interesting  fcenes  v 
but  we  know  little  that  can  be  related  with  certainty  concerning 
him. 

Wearied  at  length  with  fruitlefs  efforts  to  aroufe  the  {lumber- 
ing genius  of  his  country,  difgufted  with  her  ingratitude,  and 
iick  of  her  venality,  he  withdrew  to  his  paternal  feat;  and  there, 
in  the  fociety  of  the  mufes,  and  the  peaceful  bofom  of  domeftic 
love,  confoled  himfelf  for  loll  advantages  and  difappointed  hopes. 
An  only  brother  whom  he  tenderly  loved  accompanied  his  re- 
tirement, with  a  family  almoft  as  numerous  as  his  own  ;  and 
there,  for  many  years,  they  lived  together  with  uninterrupted 
harmony  .and  aifeetion.  •  Here  he  devoted  himfelf  wholly  to  the 
mufes.  He  wrote  feveral  of  his  fined  tragedies,  and  formed 
golden  hopes  of  their  fuccefs  upon  the  englifh  ftage,  from  his 
intereft  with  Mr.  Garrick,  who  profefled  for  him  (while  he  lived 
in  London)  the  higheft  efteem  :  but  here  he  was  greatly  de- 
ceived ;  for  Garrick  was  no  longer,  as  formerly,  his  friend.  In 
1774  he  had  prefied  him  earneftly  to  write  for  the  ftage,  and  of- 
fered to  enter  into  articles  with  him  for  a  (hilling  a  line  for  all 

• 
he  (hould  write  during  life,  provided  that  he  wrote  for  him  alone. 
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This  Garrick  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  compliment  to 
iVIr.  Brooke's  abilities  :  but  he  could  not,  however,  bring  him 
over  to  his  opinion,  nor  prevail  with  him  to  accept  his  offer  ;  on 
the  contrary  he  rejected  it  with  fome  degree  of  haughtinefs,  for 
which  Garrick  never  forgave  him.  He  was  then  in  the  full  and 
flattering  career  ro  fortune  and  to  fame  5  and  would  have  thought 
it  a  difgrace  to  let  out  his  talents  for  hire,  and  tie  himfelf  down 
to  neceflity. 

The  iriih  ftage  was  ft  ill  open  ;  he  tried  it,  and  was  tolerably 
fuccefsful,  but  not  adequate  to  his  hopes  and  his  occafions. 
Ever  too  fanguine  in  expectations  and  projects,  generous  to  pro- 
fufion,  and  thoughtlefs  of  the  morrow,  his  hand  was  as  open  as" 
his  heart  was  ienfible :  no  friend  palled  by  him  uncherifhed,  no 
dill  re  fs  unrelieved,  in  ihort,  he  was  compelled  to  mortgage, 
•diid  at  lait  to  fell,  "  the  fields  of  known  endeared  idea."  He 
left  the  country,  and  rented  a  houfe  and  domain  in  Kildare, 
where  he  refided  for  a  few  years.  But  his  heart  ftill  hovered 
round  the  fccnes  of  his  happieft  hours  :  he  left  Kildare,  and 
took  and  improved  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  his  once  loved 

habitation. 
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Habitation.  This,  however,  he  intended  for  a  Cummer  refidence 
only  ;  but  was  afterwards  obliged  to  fettle  entirely  there,  on  ac- 
count of  Mrs.  Brooke's  declining  health,  which  did  not  permit 
her  to  return  to  Dublin.  Shortly  after  (he  died  ;  and  with  her 
all  his  happinefs,  and  the  better  part  of  his  exigence,  fled  ;  for 
his  intellects  never  after  recovered  the  fhock  of  this  feparation, 
after  a  union  of  near  fifty  years,  enjoyed  with  a  harmony  of  af- 
fection which  misfortune  ftrove  in  vain  to  embitter,  which  no 
length  of  time  could  fatiate,  nor  any  thing  interrupt  but  death. 
Previous  to  this  laft  calamity,  the  lofs  of  a  favourite  child  (the 
feventeenth  de'ceafed)  gave  a  fevere  blow  to  his  conftitution,  al- 
ready weakened  by  long  ftudy,  and  beginning  to  bend"  beneath 
the  pre' flare  of  years.  The  agitation  of  his  mind  brought  on 
with  extreme  violence  a  megrim,  to  which  he  had  at  times  been 
a  little  fubject  from  his  youth  j  and  the  death  of  his  wife  com- 
pleting what  that  had  begun,  reduced  him  for  a  length  of  time 
to  a  ftate  of  almoft  total  imbecility.  The  care  of  the  phyficians, 
indeed,  in  fome  meafure  reftored  him  ;  but  flill  the  powers  of 
his  mind  were  decayed,  and  his  genius  flamed  only  by  fits. 

This  indeed  is  too  evidently  perceivable  in  thofe  of  his  works 
which  were  written  after  the  powers  of  his  mind  began  to  relax. 
In  the  latter  volumes  of  the  Fool  of  Quality^  and  his  fubfequent 
novel  of  Juliet  Grenville,  we  trace,  with  a  mixture  of  regret  and 
awe,  the  magnificent  ruins  of  genius.  Both  thefe  books  were 
written  with  a  view  to  moral  and  religious  improvement.  A  mere 
novel  could  never  have  been  planned  by  a  heart  and  head  like 
his  ;  he  therefore  chofe  his  ftory  purely  as  a  conduit  for  the 
fyftem  he  had  adopted.  Mr.  Brooke  feems  never  for  a  moment 
to  lofe  fight  of  this  great  end.  It  was  indeed  his  character,  and 
of  courfe  is  diffufed  in  his  works. 

Mr.  Brooke,  with  many  great  and  flill  more  amiable  qualities, 
was  not  without  his  faults.  His  feelings  never  waited  the  deci- 
fion  of  his  judgment  •,  he  knew  not  how  to  mortify,  to  reftrain5 
or  fufpend  them  for  a  moment ;  like  fondled  children,  they  wers 
fpoiled  by  too  much  indulgence.  This  unhappy  foftnefs  was  the 
fource  of  a  thoufand  misfortunes  to  him.  In  confequence  of  it,  he 
was  perpetually  duped  in  his  friendmips  as  well  as  his  charities. 
His  abilities  were  as  warmly  exerted  in  the  fervice  of  apparent 
worth,  as  his  purfe  was  open  to  the  femblance  of  diftrefs  ;  he  was 
thus  fometimes  reduced  to  the  mortifying  fituation  of  appearing 
the  advocate  and  Friend  of  characters  diametrically  oppofite  to 
his  own.  It  mud  alfo  be  owned  that  he  was  too  profufe  and  im- 
provident: but  it  was  the  prodigality  of  feeling;  itwds  the  profufe- 
nefs  of  a  generous,  not  of  an  oftentatious  mind  [L].  He  died 
at  Dublin,  October  10,  1783. 

BROOME 

ft-]    The  works  of  this  author  appeared  in   the  following  chroaological   order* 
'  VOL.  III.  H  n  Univerfsu 
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BROOME  (WILLIAM)  [M],  was  born  in  Chefhire,  as  is 
of  very  mean  parents.  Of  the  place  of  his  birth,  or  the  firfl  part 
of  his  life,  we  have  not  been  able  to  gain  any  intelligence.  He 
was  educated  upon  the  foundation  at  Eton,  and  was  captain  of 
the  fchool  a  whole  year,  without  any  vacancy,  by  which  he 
might  have  obtained  a  fcholarfhip  at  King's  college.  Being  by 
this  delay,  fuch  as  is  laid  to  have  happened  very  rarely,  fuper- 
anriuated,  he  was  fent  to  St.  John's  college  by  the  contributions 
of  his  friends,  where  he  obtained  a  fmall  exhibition. 

At  his  college  he  lived  for  fome  time  in  the  fame  chamber 
with  the  well-known  Ford,  by  whom  Dr.  Johnfon  heard  him 
defcribed  as  a  contracted  fcholar  and  a  mere  verfifier,  unac- 
quainted with  life,  and  unikilful  in  converfation.  His  addiction 
to  metre  was  then  fuch,  that  his  companions  familiarly  called 
him  Poet.  When  he  had  opportunities  of  mingling  with  man- 
kind, he  cleared  himfelf,  as  Ford  likewife  owned,  from  great  part 
of  his  fcholaflic  ruft. 

He  appeared  early  in  the  world  as  a  tranflator  of  the  Iliads 
into  profe,  in  conjunction  with  Ozell  and  Oldifworth.  How 
their  feveral  parts  were  difhibuted  is  not  known.  This  is  the 
translation  of  which  Ozell  boafted  as  fuperior,  in  Toland's  opi- 
nion, to  that  of  Pope  :  it  has  long  finee  vaniihed,  and  is  now  in 
no  danger  from  the  critics. 

He  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Pope,  who  was  then  vifiting  fir 
John  Cotton  at  Madingley,  near  Cambridge,  and  gained  fo  much 
of  his  efteem  that  he  was  employed  to  make  extracts  from 
Euftathius  for  the  notes  to  the  tranflation  of  the  Iliad  j  and 
in  the  volumes  of  poetry  published  by  Lintot,  commonly- 
called  Pope's  Mifcellanies,  many  of  his  early  pieces  were  in-* 
ferted- 

Pope  and  Broorne  were  to  be  yet  more  clofely  connected. 
When  the  fuccefs  of  the  Iliad  gave  encouragement  to  a  verfioft 
of  the  OdyiTey,  Pope,  weary  of  the  toil,  called  Fenton  and 

I.  Univerfal  beauty,  a  philofophical  po?m,  Mr.  Garrick,  1746.    S.    Fable?,  viz.  The 

in  6  books,  1735  aru^  T73^'   "•  Two  books  temple  of  Hymen.    The  fpanow  and  the 

of   jerufalem    delivered,    an    epic    po?;m,  dove.   The  female  feducers-.    Love  and  va- 

tranflated    from    the    Italian   of   Toiquato  nity,  1747.    9.  Prologue  to  the  Foundling. 

Tafio,  1738.      3.    Guftavus  Vafa,  the  de-  Little  John  and  the  giants,  a  dramatic  opera 

liverer  of  his  country  ;   a  tragedy  intended  afted  in  Dublin,  1748.      10.  The  earl  o-f 

to  have   been   afted   at    Drury-lane.      In  Effex,  a  tragedy,  afted   in  Dublin,  and  af- 

1742  this  play  was  perform?  !    in   Dublin,  terwards  in   176.    at  1/rury-lane  theatre. 

4.  Conllantia,  or  the  man    jt  law's  tale,  if.   The  trial  of  the  roman  catholics,  8vo0 

modernized    from     Chaucer,    printed    in  1-62.      12.   The   fool  of  quality;  or  the 

Oele's    veifion   of  Chaucer's    Canterbury  hiftory  of  Henry  earl  of  Morland,  5  vols. 

tales,  174'.      S"   '^ne  eapl  °t  Weilmore-  j:.mj.  1766.     j  :.    Redemption,    a    poern. 

land,  a  tragedy.    This  was  afted  at  Dublin  1772-      14^    Juliet  Grenville  ;  or  the  hif- 

in  May  I74"s«      6.   The  farmer's  letters,  tory  of  the  human  heart,  3  vols.    12 mo.. 

7.    Epilogue  on  the  birth-day  of  the  duke  1774;   w'tn  a  great  number  of  plays,  and 

of  Cumberland,  fpoke  by  Mr.  Garrick  in  laitly,  The  fox-chace,  a  poem. 
Publin.     Prologue  to  Othello,  fpoke  by         [M]   From  Dr.  Johnfon's  Lives. 
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Broome  to  his  afTiftance  ;  and,  taking  only  half  the  work  upon 
himfelf,  divided  the  other  half  between  his  partners,  giving  four 
books  to  Fenton,  and  eight  to  Broome.  Fenton's  books  are 
enumerated  in  Dr.  Johnfon's  Life  of  him.  To  the  lot  of  Broome 
fell  the  2d,  6th,  8th,  nth,  i2th,  i6th,  i8th,  and  23d;  together 
with  the  burthen  of  writing  all  the  notes  [N]. 

The  price  at  which  Pope  purchafed  this  afliftance  was  three 
hundred  pounds  paid  to  Fenton,  and  five  hundred  to  Broome, 
with  as  many  copies  as  he  wanted  for  his  friends,  whieh  amounted 
to  one  hundred  more.  The  payment  made  to  Fenton  is  known 
only  by  hearfay  ;  Broome's  is  very  di(lin6rly  told  by  Pope,  in 
the  notes  to  the  Dunciad. 

It  is  evident  that,  according  to  Pope's  own  eftimate,  Broome 
was  unkindly  treated.  If  four  books  could  merit  three  hundred 
pounds,  eight,  and  all  the  notess  equivalent  at  lead  to' four,  had 
certainly  a  right  to  more  than  fix. 

Broome  probably  confidered  himfelf  as  Injured,  and  there  was 
for  fome  time  more  than  coldnefs  between  him  and  his  employer, 
He  always  fpoke  of  Pope  as  too  much  a  lover  of  money,  and 
Pope  purfued  him  with  avowed  hoflility;  for  he  not  only  named 
him  difrefpectfully  in  the  Dunciad,  but  quoted  him  more  than 
once  in  the  Bathos,  as  a  proficient  in  the  Art  of  Sinking  j  and 
in  his  enumeration  of  the  different  kinds  of  poets  diftinguimed 
for  the  profound,  he  reckons  Broome  among  "  the  parrots  who 
repeat  another's  words  in  fuch  a  hoarfe  odd  tone  as  makes  them 
feem  their  own."  It  has  been  faid  that  they  were  afterwards  re- 
conciled ;  but  we  are  afraid  their  peace  was  without  friendfhip. 
He  afterwards  publifhed  a  mifcellany  of  poems,  and  never  rofe 
to  very  high  dignity  in  the  church.     He  was  fome  time  rector 
of  Sturfton  in  Suffolk,  where  he  married  a  wealthy  widow;  and 
afterwards,   when   the    king  vifited  Cambridge    1728,  became 
LL.D.     He  was,  1733,  prefented  by  the  crown  to  the  re&ory 
of  Pulham  in  Norfolk,  which  he  held  with  Oakley  Magna  in 
Suffolk,  given  him  by  the  lord  Cornwallis,  to  whom  he  was  chap- 
lain, and  who  added  the  vicarage  of  Eye  in  Suffolk ;  he  then  re- 
figned  Pulham,  and  retained  the  other  two.     Towards  the  clofe 

[N]   tf  As  this  tranflation  is  a  very.-im-  Pope,  in  an  advertifemenf  prefixed  after- 

portant  event  in  poetical  hiftory,  the  rea-  wards    to   a    new   volume    of    his    works? 

der  has  a  right  to  know  upon  what  grounds  claimed  only  twelve.      A  natural   curiofity 

•I  eftablifh   my  narration. — That  the  ver-  after  the  real  conduit  of  fo  great  an  under 

fion   was    not   wholly    Pope's  was  always  taking,  incited  me  once  to  inquire  of  Dr° 

known  :   he   had  mentioned  the  afliftance  Warburton  ;  who  told    me,  in  his  warm 

of  two  friends  in  his  propofals,  and  at  the  language,    that   he    thojjght    the    lelation 

end  of  the  work  lome  account  is  given  by  given  in  the   note  a  lie ;  but  that  he  was 

Brojtne    of   their    different   parts,    which  not   able   to  afcertain    the   fever.il   fhares, 

however  mentions  only  rive  books  as  writ-  The    intelligence    whach    Dr.   Warburton 

ten  by  the  coadjutors :  the  rourth  and  twen-  could  not  afford  me,  I   obtained  from  Mr. 
tieth   by  Fenton;   the  iixth,  the  eleventhy^JLiagtorr,   to  whom    Mr.    Spence   had  im- 

and   the   eighteenth   by  himfelf:    though  parted  it."  Dr.  JOHNSON. 

H  ^  of 
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of  his  life  he  grew  again  poetical,  and  amufed  himfelf  with  tranf- 
lating  odes  of  Anacreon,  which  he  publifhed  in  the  Gentleman's- 
Magazine,  under  the  name  of  Chefter.  He  died  at  Bath,  Nov.  i6> 
1745,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  church. 

BROSCHI  (CARLO),  better  known  under  the  name  of  Fari- 
nello,  was  born  the  24th  of  January  1705,  at  Andria,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  of  a  family  noble,  though  poor.     From  the 
patent  of  his  knighthood  of  the  order  of  Calatrava,  it  appears 
that  he  was  indebted  for  the  lafting  agreeablenefs  of  his  voice, 
not  to  a  voluntary  mutilation  from  the  third  of  gain,  but  that  he 
was  obliged  to  undergo  the  cruel  operation  on  account  of  a  dan- 
gerous hurt  he  received  in  his  youth,  by  a  fall  from  a  horfc. 
He  owed  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  finging  art  to  his  father  Sal- 
vatore  Brofco,  and  his  farther  formation  to  the  famous  Porpora. 
At  that  time  there  flouriihed  at  Naples  three  wealthy  brothers 
of  the  name  of  Farina,  whofe  family  is  now  extinct.     Thefe 
perfons  vouchfafed  him  their  diftinguifhed  patronage,  and  be- 
flowed  on  him  the  name  of  Farinello.     For  fome  time  his  fame 
was  confined  to  the  convivial  concerts  of  his  patrons,  till  it  hap- 
pened that  the  count  of  Schrautenbach,  nephew  of  the  then 
viceroy,  came  to  Naples.     To  celebrate  his  arrival,  the  viceroy 
and  his  familiar  friend  Antonio  Caracciolo,  prince  della  Torella,, 
caufed  the  opera  of  Angelica  and  Medoro  to  be  reprefented,  in 
which  Metaftafio  and  Farinello  plucked  the  firft  laurels  of  their 
immortal  fame.     A  circumftance  very  prettily  exprefled  by  Me- 
taftafio>  in  a  fonnet  addreffed  to  him  : 

ApprefTero  gemelli  a  fciorre  il  volo 

La  tua  voce  in  Parnafo,  e  il  mio  penfierr.. 

Thus  fortune  united  the  two  greatefl  luminaries  that  have  ap- 
peared on  the  theatre  in  modern  times,  at  the  entrance  on  their 
career.  Metaftafio  was  then  not  more  than  eighteen,  and  Fari- 
nello not  above  fifteen  years  of  age.  This  circumftance  gav-r 
birth  to  an  intimacy  between  them,  which  at  length  was  im- 
proved into  a  cordial  frienclihip,  fupported  and  confirmed  as  long 
as  they  lived,  by  a  regular  intercourfe  of  epiftolary  corre- 
fpondence. 

Soon  after  Farinello  was  called  to  the  principal  theatres  h* 
Italy,  and  every  where  richly  rewarded.  Between  the  years- 
1722  and  1734,  he  gave  proofs  of  his  powers  at  Naples,  Rome, 
Venice,  and  moft  of  the  cities  of  Italy  :  and  indeed  more 
than  once  in  almoil  all  thefe  places  •,  fix  times  at  Rome,  and  at 
Venice  feven.  The  report  of  his  talents  at  length  found  its  way 
acrofs  the  Alps.  Lord  Efiex,  the  englifh  ambaffador  at  Turin, 
received  a  commiflion  to  invite  him  to  London  ;  where,  for  fix 
months  performance,  he  was  paid  1500!. 

At  Rome,  during  the  run  of  a  favourite  opera,  there  was  a 
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ftruggle  every  night  between  him  and  a  famous  player  on  the 
trumpet,  in  a  fong  accompanied  by  that  inflrument :  this,  at  firft, 
feemed  amicable  and  merely  fportive,  till  the  audience  began  to  in- 
tereft  themfelves  in  the  conteft,  and  to  take  different  fides.  After 
feverally  fwelling  out  a  note,  in  which  each  manifefted  the  power 
of  his  lungs,  and  tried  to  rival  the  other  in  brilliancy  and  force, 
they  had  both  a  fwell  and  a  (hake  together,  by  thirds,  which  was 
continued  fo  long,  while  the  audience  eagerly  waited  the  event, 
that  both  feemed  to  be  exhaufted ;  and,  in  fact,  the  trumpeter, 
\vholly  fpent,  gave  it  up,  thinking  however  his  antagonist  as 
much  tired  as  himfelf,  and  that  it  would  be  a  drawn  battle  ; 
.vhen  Farineilo,  with  a  fmile  on  his  countenance,  fhewing  he 
had  only  been  fporting  with  him  nil  this  tiro£,  broke  out  all  at 
once  in  the  fame  breath,  with  frefh  vigour^  and  not  only  fwelled 
and  (hook  the  note,  but  ran  the  mod  rapid  and  difficult  divi- 
fions,  and  was  at  lad  filenccd  only  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
audience.  From  this  period  may  be  dated  that  fuperiority  which 
he  ever  maintained  over  all  his  contemporaries. 

Scarcely  ever  had  any  finger  a  like  capacity  of  perpetually 
giving  new  acceffions  offeree  to  his  voice,  and  always  with  plea- 
fure  ;  and  when  it  had  attained  to  the  higheft  degree  of  energy, 
to  keep  it  for  a  long  time  at  that  pitch  which  the  Italians  call 
mezza  di  voce.  While  he  fung  at  London  in  the  year  1734,  in 
an  opera  compofed  by  his  brother  Riccardo,  at  another  theatre 
they  were  performing  an  opera  fet  to  mufic  by  Handel,  wherein 
Senefini,  Careftini,  and  the  no  lefs  celebrated  Cuzzoni,  had 
parts.  Farineilo  from  the  very  beginning  was  acknowledged  to 
have  the  fuperiority  by  a  mezza  di  voce,  though  the  rival  theatre 
was  favoured  by  the  king  and  the  princefs  of  Orange,  of  whom 
the  latter  had  been  Handel's  fcholar.  By  this  inferiority  it  fell 
into  a  debt  of  nine  thoufand  pounds.  A  fimilar  victory  was  for- 
merly obtained  by  Arcangelo  Corelli,  at  Rome,  over  the  famous 
Gobbo,  who  was  in  the  fervice  of  queen  Chriftina,  on  the  violin. 

The  defire  of  exciting  admiration  and  of  captivating  the  ear 
more  than  the  mind  of  an  auditor,  flill  adhered  to  him.  His 
good  fortune  provided  him  with  an  opportunity  of  difcovering 
and  correcting  this  error.  During  his  youth  he  was  three  times 
at  Vienna.  In  the  year  1732,  he  was  there  declared  chamber- 
finger  to  his  imperial  majefty.  The  emperor  Charles  VI. 
(hewed  him  great  affection,  partly  on  account  of  his  excellency 
as  a  finger,  and  partly  alfo  becaufe  he  fpoke  the  neapolitan  dia- 
lect with  great  formality  and  drollery.  The  emperor  was  a  nice 
judge  of  finging  [o]5  and  would  frequently  accompany  him  on 
the  harpfichord.  One  day  he  entered  into  a  friendly  conver- 

See  the  Letters  of  Apoftolo  Zeno,  vol.  ii.  p.  84.  136,  164. 
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fation  with  him  on  mufic  ;  and  praifed  indeed  his  wonderful 
force  and  dexterity  in  this  art,  but  blamed  the  too  great  affec- 
tation of  an  excellence  which  does  not  touch  the  heart.  Choofe, 
faid  he,  a  fimpler  and  eafier  method  ;  and  be  fure  that,  with 
the  gifts  wherewith  you  are  fo  richly  endowed  by  nature,  you  will 
captivate  every  hearer.  This  advice  had  fuch  an  effecl:  on  Fari- 
nello,  that  from  that  hour  he  flruck  out  into  a  different  manner. 
He  conferled  himfelf  to  Dr.  Burney,  that  the  emperor's  gracious 
advice  had  had  more  effecl  upon  him,  than  all  the  leflbns  of  his 
teachers,  and  all  the  examples  of  his  brother  artifts.  Whoever 
is  defirous  of  knowing  more  concerning  the  perfe6Hon  he  had 
reached  in  the  art  he  profefied,  will  get  all  the  fatisfatHon  he 
can  require  on  that  head,  by  perusing  the  Rifieffioni  fopra  il 
canto  figurato  of  Giovanni  Baptifta  Mancini. 

From  the  moral  failings  to  which  theatrical  performers  are 
commonly  addicted,  he  was  either  totally  free,  or  indulged  them 
with  moderation.  At  firrl  he  was  fond  of  gaming  ;  but  after 
fome  time  he  forfook  it  entirely.  He  behaved  with  iingular  pro« 
bity  to  the  managers  of  the  opera.  As  they  paid  him  richly,  he 
made  it  _a  point  of  honour  to  promote  their  intereit  as  far  as  it 
depended  on  him.  For  this  reafon  he  carefully  avoided  every 
thing  that  might  be  a  hindrance  to  him  in  the  fulfilling  of  his 
engagements.  He  even  fet  himfelf  a  ftricl:  regimen,  and  mo- 
derated himfelf  in  his  amufements.  He  was  fo  confcientious  on 
this  head,  that  he  would  not  for  any  confideration  be  prevailed 
on  to  let  a  fong  be  heard  from  him  out  of  the  theatre  *,  and,  du- 
ring his  three  years  "flay  in  England,  he  conftantly  palled  the 
fpring  feafon  in  the  country,  for  the  fake  of  invigorating  hia 
lungs,  by  breathing  a  free  and  wholefome  air.  In  his  expences 
he  was  fond  of  elegance,  yet  he  indulged  it  without  extrava- 
gance :  fo  that  even  before  he  left  Italy,  he  had  already  laid  out 
a  capital  upon  intereft  at  Naples,  and  had  purchafed  a  coun- 
try-houfe,  with  lands  about  it,  fituated  at  the  diilance  of  half  an 
Italian  mile  from  Bologna.  By  degrees  he  rebuilt  the  manfion 
in  a  fumptuous  flyle,  in  hopes  of  making  it  a  comfortable  retreat 
for  his  declining  years  ;  and  there  he  afterwards  ended  his  life. 

In  the  year  I737>  when  he  had  reached  the  fummit  of  fame, 
he  appeared  for  the  lad  time  on  the  Mage  at  London  ;  from 
whence  he  departed  for  the  court  of  Spain,  whither  he  was 
invited  through  the  follicitations  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  rml 
known  his  excellence  at  Parma.  Her  defign  was,  by  the  ravilh- 
ing  notes  of  this  great  mafter,  to  wean  her  fpoufe  king  Philip  V. 
from  his  paffion  for  the  chace,  to  which  his  ftrength  was  no 
longer  adequate.  On  his  way  to  Madrid,  he  had  the  honour  to 
give  a  fpecimen  of  his  talents  before  the  french  king  at  Paris ; 
and  we  are  told  by  Riccoboni,  that  all  the  audienee  were  fo 
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aftonimed  at  hearing  him,  that  the  French,  who  other-wife  de- 
tefted  the  Italian  muhc,  began  from  that  time  to  waver  in  their 
notions. 

He  had  fcarcely  fet  his  foot  in  Madrid,  but  the  king  haftened 
to  hear  him  •,  and  was  fo  much  taken  with  the  agreeablenefs  of 
his  fong,  that  he  immediately  fettled  on  him,  by  a  royal  edict, 
a  falary  equal  to  what  he  had  received  in  England,  together  with 
an  exemption  from  all  public  taxes,  as  a  perfon  deitined  to  his 
familiar  converfe ;  and  granted  him,  befides,  the  court  equipages 
and  livery,  free  of  all  expence.    He  could  not  pafs  a  day  without 
him  ;  not  only  on  account  of  his  vocal  abilities,  but  more  on 
account  of  the  agreeable  talents  he  pofferTed  for  converfation. 
He  fpoke  french  and  Italian  elegantly,  had   fome  knowledge  of 
the  englim  and  german,  and  in  a  ihort  time  learnt  the  caftilian. 
By  his  courtefy  and  difcretion  he  gained  the  affection  of  every 
one.     In  his  converfe  he  was  fmcere  to  an  uncommon  degree, 
even  towards  the  royal  perfonages  who  honoured  him  with  their 
intimacy  •,  and  it  was  chiefly  this  that  induced    the  monarch  to 
fet  fo  high  a  value  on  him.      His  nrft  words,  when  he  waked  in 
the  morning,  were  regularly  thefe  :   Let  Farinello  be  told  that  I 
expect  him  this  evening  at  the  ufual  hour.     Towards  midnight 
Farinello  appeared,  and  was  never  difmifled  till  break  of  day ; 
when  he  betook  himfelf  to  reft  in  the  apartments  affigned  him 
in  the  palace,  though  he  had  likewife  a  houfe  in  the  city.     To 
the  king  he  never  fung  more  than  two  or  three  pieces  ;  and, 
what  will  feem  alnioft  incredible,  they  were  every  evening  the 
fame.  Excepting  when  the  king  was  to  go  to  the  holy  facrament 
on  the  following  day,  Farinello  was  never  at  liberty  to  get  a 
whole  night's  deep. 

Farinello  had  as  great  an  affection  for  the  king,  as  that  prince 
had  for  him  ;  and  had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  cheer  and 
•enliven  his  fpirits  :  and  indeed  herein  he  had  the  happy  talent  of 
fucceeding  to  admiration,  though  himfelf  was  inclined  to  me- 
lancholy. Under  Ferdinand,  Philip's  fuccerTor,  he  had  an  am- 
pler field  for  the  difplay  of  his  genius  and  ikill.  This  monarch 
liad  a  good  ear  for  mufic>  and  knew  how  to  judge  properly  of  it; 
as  he  had  ftudied  under  Domenico  'Scarlatti,  who  had  likewife 
been  tutor  to  queen  Barbara,  whofe  tafte  in  muGc  was  exquifite. 
As  king  Philip  had  given  Farinello  the  charge  of  felecting  re- 
creations and  amufements  fuitable  to  his  c;ilm  ami  gentle  diipo- 
fition,  a  variety  of  new  inftitutions  were  fet  on  foot  through  his 

j  O 

means  at  court.  Operas  were  only  ufed  to  be  performed  on  very 
iblemn  and  extraordinary  occalions;  the  nation  at  large  was  con- 
tented with  comedies-  They  now  began  to  grow  more  common; 
and  Farinello,  though  he  played  no  part  in  them,  had  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  whole.  He  poffefled  all  the  qualities  that  were 
requifite  for  the  direction  df-aHr-erper-a.  For,  with  a  perfect 
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knowledge  of  mafic,  he  had  great  (kill  in  painting,  and  made 
drawings  with  a  pen.  He  was  fruitful  in  inventions,  particu- 
larly of  fuch  machines  as  reprefent  thunder,  lightning,  rain,  hail, 
and  the  like.  The  celebrated  machmiil  Jacob  Bonavera  formed 
himfelf  under  his  direction.  In  regard  to  the  morality  of  the 
theatre  he  was  very  confcientious.  Under  his  direction  all  went 
on  at  the  king's  expence  ;  and  none  but  perfons  in  the  fervice  of 
the  royal  family,  the  minifters  from  foreign  potentates,  the  no- 
bility, with  the  principal  officers  of  date,  and  a  few  others,  by 
particular  favour,  had  admittance.  In  his  country-houfe  near 
Bologna  are  to  be  feen,  among  other  paintings,  chofe  from 
whence  Francis  Battagliuoli  copied  the  fcenes  in  the  operas 
Niteti,  Didone,  and  Armida. 

Bendes  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  the  royal  amufements, 
Farinello  v\ras  employed  in  various  other  matters  that  required  a 
delicate  tafte.  Queen  Barbara  having  reiblved  on  an  inilitution 
for  the  education  of  young  ladies,  our  finger  was  pitched  upon 
not  only  to  plan  and  direct  the  erection  of  the  convent,  and  the 
proper  retirade  for  the  queen  adjoining,  but  he  gave  orders  for 
the  making  of  the  furniture  fuitable  to  the  ftructure  *,  and  the 
church  yeflels,  which  he  caufed  to  be  executed  with  incredible 
alacrity,  at  Naples,  Bologna,  and  Milan.  He  himfelf  made  3. 
donation  to  this  eftablimment  of  a  picture,  by  the  hand  of  the 
celebrated  Moriglio,  of  St.  John  de  Dio,  founder  of  the  bre- 
thren of  mercy,  carrying  a  fick  man  on  his  back.  He  was  like- 
wife  infpector  of  thp  mufic  of  the  royal  chapel  ;  which  he  pro- 
vided with  the  moft  noted  fpiritual  compositions,  by  which  the 
chapel  of  his  holinefs  at  Rome  is  diltinguiflied  above  all  others. 

King  Ferdinand  had  purpofed  all  along  to  reward  the  inge- 
nuity and  attachment  of  f  arinello  by  fplendid  promotions.  He, 
had  already  offered  him  feveral  pofls  of  honour,  and  at  length 
preiTed  him  to  accept  of  a  place  in  the  royal  council  of  finance. 
But,  on  his  refufing  them  all,  the  king  privately  found  means  to 
get  from  Naples  the  atteftations  of  his  nobility,  that  he  might 
honour  him  with  the  order  of  Calatrava.  One  day,  holding  up 
to  him  the  crofs  of  the  order,  he  faid  to  him  :  Let  us  fee  then 
whether  thou  wilt  perfevere  in  refufing  every  thing  that  comes 
from  our  hand.  Farmelio  fell  en  his  knee  before  the  king,  and 
begged  him  gracioufly  to  withhold  this  honour,  at  leafl  till  he 
could  have  the  proofs  of  the  genuine  nobility  of  his  blood  [le 
prove  del  fongue]  tranfmitted  him  from  home.  I  have  already 
performed  the  part  of  a  furgeon,  returned  the  king,  and  have 
found  that  thy  blood  is  good  j  and  then  with  his  own  hand  fixt 
the  crofs  upon  his  bread.  Pie  afterwards  received  the  order  with 
all  due  formality  from  the  grand  mafter,  in  the  convent  of  the 
ladies  of  Comthury  of  Calatrava,  among  the  archives  whereof 
the  originals  of  it  are  preferred, 

The 
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The  world  were  not  a  little  furprifed  at  the  elevation  of  Fa- 
rinello.     But  to  thofe  who  looked  narrowly  into  his  moral  cha- 
rafter  it  was  no  wonder  at  all ;  and  they  rejoiced  at  it.    He  had 
nothing  in  him  of  what  are  called  the  airs  of  a  courtier.     He  en- 
joyed the  favour  of  the  monarch  more  in  being  ferviceable  to 
others,  than  in  turning  it  to  his  own  emolument.  When  right  and 
equity  fpoke  in  behalf  of  any  one,  that  perfon  might  be  fure  of 
his  intereft  with  the  king  •,  but,  if  the  cafe  was  reverfed,  he  was 
immovable  as  a  rock.  One  of  the  great  men  applied  to  him  once 
for  his  recommendation  to  be  appointed  viceroy  of  Peru,  and 
offered  him  a  prefent  of  400,000  piaftresby  way  of  inducement. 
Another  fent  him  a  cafket  filled  with  gold,  defiring  no  other  re- 
turn than  his  friendfhip.  He  generoufly  fpurned  at  the  propofals 
of  both.     General  Montemar  had  brought  with  him  from  Italy 
a  great  number  of  muficians  and  other  artifts,  who,  on  the  dif- 
grace  of  that  officer,  were  all  left  deftitute  of  bread.     Farinello 
took  them    into  his  protection,  and  furnimed  them  with   the 
means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.     Among  them  was  Jacob  Cam- 
pana  Bonavera,  whom  he  placed  as  ailiftanc  to  the  machinift 
Pavia,  and  afterwards  promoted  him  to  the  infpeclorfhip  of  the 
royal  theatre.     Therefa  Caftellini  of  Milan,  the  finger  who  had 
been  called  by  queen  Barbara  to  Madrid,  and  who  at  that  time 
had  a  greater  difpofition  than  qualification  for  the  art,  he   took 
under  his  inftruclion,  and  completed  her  for  her  employment. 
In  the  dreadful  diftreffes  that  enfued  upon  the  earthquake  at 
Lifbon,  when  the   vocal  performers  and   dancers  implored   his 
afliftance,  to  the  collection  he  made  for  them  from  the  royal 
family  and  his  friends,  he  added  two  thoufand  doubloons  from 
his  own  private  purfe.     Difpofed  as  he  was  to  be  liberal  in  his 
bounty    towards    others,  he    found  it    no   lefs    difficult    to    afk 
for  any  thing  that  had  reference  to  himfelf.     It  was  not  by  his 
recommendation,  but  by  his  own  deferts,  that  his  brother  Ric- 
cardo  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  commiflary  at  war  for  the 
marine  department.     This  Pviccardo  died  in  the  year  1756,  in 
the  flower  of  his  age.     He  had  been  matter  of  the  band  in  the 
fervice  of  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg;  and  a  mufical  work  printed 
at  London  is  a  proof  of  his  force  and  (kill  in  competition. 

He  was  alib  grateful  and  generous  towards  every  one  that  had 
fhewn  him  any  kindnefs[p].     Never  was  he  heard  to  fpeak  ill 

of 

[p]  He  frequently  fent  his  former  in-  deli,  the  fiorentinc  poet,  who  had  addreflei 

ftructreli  Porpora  conlitierable  prefects  in  feme  verfes  to  him,  he  touic  very  much  to 

money  to   London,  Vienna,   and  Naples  ;  heart  ;    yet  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that 

but  on  no  account  would  he  have  her  near  he  had   any  (hare  in  the  forcible  dcliver- 

him,  (he  was  of  fo  imprudent  and  loqua-  ance  of  him  from  the  dungeons  of  the  in- 

cious  a  temper.     On  the  death  of  Antonio  quiluion.      By  his  bounty  he  fupported  the 

Bernacchi,  he  had  him  buried  with  great  ^family  of  the  painter  Amiguni,  who  died 

funeral  pomp,     The  misfortunes  of  Cru-  tr.uch  too  early  for  them  that  knew  him ; 
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of  any  man  ;  and  when  he  was  injured,  he  magnaniniouily  over- 
looked it.     There  are  even  examples  of  his  heaping  favours  on 
fome  that   (hewed   themfelves  envious  and   malignant    towards 
him.     To  a  fpanifh  nobleman,  who  murmured  that  the  king 
teftified  fo  much  munificence  to   a  caftrato,  he  made  no  other 
return  than  by  procuring  for  his  fon  a  place  he  applied  for  in 
the  army,  and  delivering  to  him  himfelf  the  king's  order  for  his 
appointment.     He  was  in  general  extremely  circumfpe£t  not  to 
diftinguim  himfelf  by  any  thing  by  which  he  might  excite  the 
envy  and  jealoufy  of  the  nation  againft  him.    Hence  it  was,  that 
he  conftantly  declined   accepting  the  comthury  of  the  order  of 
Calatrava,  which  the  king  had  fo  frequently  offered  him  :  be- 
feeching  him  rather  to  bellow  it   on  one  of  his  deferving  fub- 
je&s.     His  generous  way  of  thinking  was  not  unnoticed  by  the 
Spaniards.     Every  one  courted  his  friendfnip.     The  grandees  of 
the  kingdom,  the  foreign   and  domeftic  minifters,  vouchfafed 
him'  their  vifits,  and  he  was  never  wanting  in  due  refpecl:  for 
their  civilities.     Towards   perfons   of  inferior  ilations  he  was 
always  condefcending  and  friendly  \oj]» 

To  put  away  all  fufpicion  of  felf-interefted  views,  he  made  it 
a  condition  in  the  diiburfements  for  the  entertainments  of  the 
king  and  queen,  that  all  accounts  mould  pafs  through  the  hands 
of  a  treafurer  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  which  were  always 
with  the  utmoft  exactitude  entered  in  a  book. 

He  was  zealoufly  devoted  to  the  roman  catholic  religion.  He 
kept  his  domeftic  chaplain  nt  London,  as  he  had  obtained  a  per- 
miflion  from  Benedict  XIV.  to  have  a  portable  altar  during  his 
refidence  there,  and  to  have  mafs  celebrated  at  it  in  the  chapel 
in  his  houfe.  To  this  ecclefiaftic  he  always  gave  precedence 
on  all  occafions.  Indeed,  while  in  England,  he  ate  fiefh  on 
Fridays  and  Saturdays  ;  but  then  he  had  a  licence  for  it  from 
Rome. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  fo  brilliant  a  fuccefs  would  be 
brought  to  an  end  in  the  courfe  of  a  very  ihort  period  ?  King 

and   that  of  the  vocal   mufician  Scarbtti,  houfe  ;  I  have  fo  frequently  the  honour  tr> 

who  had  fallen  into  poverty  by  indulging  take  your  orders  and  try  on  your  clothes; 

in  play-    tree  from  every  fpice  of  jealoufy,  but  I  have  never  had  the  happinefs  to  hear 

he  furnifhed    the    fingers    tgiz:ello,    Raf,  your    heavenly    (trains,    with    the    praife 

Am-idart;  Garducci,  Carlani,  and  others,  whereof  the  whole  court  relbunds.      I  be- 

with  an  opportunity  of  (hewing  their  talents  leech  you  then  not  to  take  it  amifs,  if  I 

in  the  prefence  of  the  king,  by  whom  they  afk He  had  finifhed  no  more  of 

were  richly  rewarded.  his  fpeech,  when  Farinelio,  with  a  friendly 

[o  ]    His  taylor  one  dav   brought  him  fmile,  interrupted  him  by  taking  a   chair 

home  a  new  fuit  of  very  rich  clothes.  .Fa-  to  the   harpfichord,  and  beginning  a  fong 

rinello  w.is  in  the  act  of  paying   him  his  with  the   lame   energy  and    execution  as 

bill,  when  he  was  fuddeuly  {topped  by  the  when  he  fang  before  his  majelty.      This 

mar;'.)  telling  him  that  he  would  much  ra-  done,  he  ordered  his  fecretary  to  pay  him 

thtr  he  would  grant  him  another  favour  in-  double  the  amount  ot  his  bill.      By  fuch 

.1  of   i:.      I    come  backwards  ami  ;V>r-  methods   he    gained   the  love  of  all    men, 

vli  io  ofcer,  f.iid  he.  to  your  excel!ei    -  borjj  of  high  and  low  degree. 

Ferdinand 
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Ferdinand  and  queen  Barbara  were  both  of  them  in  the  (lower 
of  their  age  ;  both  healthy  and  flron?.  Yet  death  carried  them 
off,  in  a  Ihort  fpace,  one  after  the  other.  The  queen  went  full, 
and  left  Farinello  her  collection  of  mufic  and  her  harpfichords, 
as  a  token  of  regard.  The  king,  who  loved  her  tenderly,  fell 
into  a  deep  dejection  of  fpirits.  To  get  away  from  the  doleful 
founds  of  the  death-bells,  he  retired  to  the  pleafure-houfe  of 
Villa  Viciofa,  where  his  excefnve  melancholy,  after  a  fpace  of 
fourteen  days,  laid  him  on  the  bed  of  ficknefs.  Farinello  was 
called  to  him  the  day  after  his  departure  from  Madrid,  and  never 
quitted  him  till  he  was  no  more.  He  died  the  loth  of  Auguil 
1759,  of  a  rapid  decline,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  after  a 
ficknefsof  eleven  months  from  the  death  of  the  queen. 

The  lofs  of  fuch  a  friend,  and  the  confequences  of  it,  were 
extremely  diftreiling  to  Farinello.  The  king  had  hardly  clofed 
his  eyes,  but  the  favourite's  apartments  were  as  folitary  as  a  de- 
fert.  Friends  and  acquaintance^  whom  he  had  loaded  with  be- 
nefits, now  turned  their  backs  upon  him,  and  a  general  revo- 
lution took 'place  in  his  affairs.  Two  days  after  the  king's  death 
he  returned  to  Madrid,  and  there  remained  till  the  arrival  of 
king  Charles  from  Italy.  He  went  as  far  as  Saragoffa  to  meet 
him,  to  thank  him  for  the  afiurance  he  had  given  him  of  con- 
tinuing his  appointment.  The  king  received  him  very  gra- 
ciouily,  and  confirmed  the  promife  he  had  already  made  him  the 
foregoing  y^ar  ;  at  the  fame  time  adding,  that  he  was  induced  to 
this  by  his  moderation  and  difcretion,  and  that  he  was  thoroughly 
convinced  that  he  had  never  abufed  the  king's  partiality  for  him. 
After  a  flay  of  three  weeks  at  SaragoiTa,  he  bent  his  courfe  to- 
wards Italy  without  returning  to  Adadrid,  where  he  had  com- 
miflioned  a  friend  to  fend  his  baggage  after  him. 

Jn  Italy  his  firft  care  was  to  wait  upon  don  Philippo  duke  of 
Parma,  and  the  king  of  Naples,  who  gave  him  a  very  gracious 
reception.  The  joy  which  his  old  friends  and  patrons  teliified 
on  his  return  to  Naples  is  not  to  be  defcribed.  After  remaining 
here  fix  months,  he  repaired  to  Naples  by  the  way  of  Bologna, 
^here  he  palled  the  reil  of  his  days  in  tranquillity  [R]. 

In 

[R]  In  the  "number  of  his  moft  intimate  great  an  undertaking.   He  made  Farine'.Io 

fnends  was  the  celebrated  father  Martini,  acquainted  with  all  the  circumftances  erf 

ot  the  order  of  Minorite^,  whofe  equal  in  the   matter;   who  immediately  told  him, 

refpedr.    to  tafte    in  vocal   performances   is  that  he  might  give  fa  i  her  Martini  to  know, 

not  eafily  to  be  found.   The  learned  world  that  queen  Barbara   had  gracioufly  conde- 

is  indebted  to  Farinello  for  the  appearance  fcended  to  accept  of  his   dedication  of  his 

ot  his  famous  Hiftory  of  mufic.    Bernacchi,  Hiftory  of  "mulic.     The    good    man,  who 

the  common  friend  of  both,  was  informed  had  never  once  thought  of  hoping  for  fuch 

cf  his  intention,  aiid   at  the  fame  time  of  an  encouragement,  now  determined  not  to 

His  irrefolution  on  account  of  the  number-  dilaproint    the    kind     intentions    of    hi? 

iefs  difficulties  he  had  to  iurmp^nt  in  To  friend ;   \vroit  a    letter  of  thanks    to    fhs 

4  queen, 
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In  the  year  17*59,  when  the  emperor  Jofephll.  was  travelling 
through  Bologna,  though  his  ftay  was  to  be  but  fhort  in  that 
place,  one  of  the  firft  queftions  he  aiked  was,  where  Farinello 
had  taken  up  his  abode?  and  on  being  told  that  he  dwelt  ju ft 
without  the  city,  he  teftified  fome  difpleafure ;  and  added,  that 
a  man  who  poflefTed  fo  great  a  force  of  genius,  had  never  in- 
jured any  one,  but  had  done  all  the  good  that  lay  in  his  power 
to  mankind,  was  worthy  of  every  token  of  refpect  that  could  be 
paid  him.  But  the  emperor  on  his  return  (topped  longer  at  Bo- 
Jogna,  and  Farinello  had  the  honour  of  converting  with  him  often 
for  a  length  of  time,  and  quite  alone. 

In  the  very  lap  of  eafe,  reft  was  a  ftranger  to  Farinello's  bo- 
ibm.  As  fome  veteran  mariner,  long  accuftomed  to  great  and 
perilous  voyages,  cannot  endure  the  tedioufnefs  of  abiding  in 
harbour,  fo  it  was  with  Farinello's  active  mind.  He  felt  the 
effects  of  that  melancholy  to  which  he  was  difpofed  by  nature 
growing  on  him  from  day  to  day,  and  which  was  nouriihed  and 
augmented  by  the  continual  fight  of  the  portraits  of  his  diftant 
and  for  the  moft  part  deceafed  friends,  with  which  his  apart- 
ments were  adorned.  His  voice  continued  clear  and  melodious 
to  the  laftr  He  ftill  fung  frequently,  and  he  alone  perceived  the 
depredations  of  time  ;  while  his  friends  who  heard  him  obferved 
no  defect.  During  the  three  laft  weeks  of  his  life,  like  what  is 
fabled  of  the  dying  fwan,  he  fung  almoft  every  day. 

He  died  the  i6th  of  September  1782,  of  a  fever,  in  the  78th 
year  of  his  age,  without  the  leaft  abatement  of  his  intellectual 
powers  throughout  his  illnefs.  He  left  no  wealth  behind  him  ; 
as  while  he  was  in  Spain  he  had  always  lived  up  to  his  annual  in- 
come, and  what  remained  over  to  him  while  in  Italy,  he  mared 
among  his  relations  and  friends  and  the  necefiitous,  during  his 
life-time.  His  land,  his  pleafure-houfe  at  Bologna,  and  all  the 
reft  of  his  property,  among  which  were  feveral  harpfichords  of 
great  value,  and  the  mufic  he  had  inherited  from  the  queen,  he 
left  to  his  eldeft  filter,  who  was  married  to  Giovanni  Domenico 
Pifani,  a  Neapolitan.  His  corpfe  was  interred  in  the  church  of 
the  capuchins,  which  ftands  on  a  hill  before  Bologna.  He  was 
of  a  very  large  ftature,  ftrong  built,  of  a  fair  complexion,  and  a 
lively  afpedt.  His  picture,  which  is  to  be  feen  among  the  por- 
traits and  works  of  the  famous  vocal  artifts  collected  by  father 
Martini,  in  the  library  of  the  minorites  at  Bologna,  is  a  perfect 
like  nc  fs. 

BROSSARD  (.SEBASTIAN  DE),  canon  of  the  church  of 
Mcaux,  died  in  1730,  aged  about  70,  excelled  in  the  theory  of 

queen,  and  applied  himfelf  to  his  Hiftory     friend  of  Farinello  to  the  laft  moment  of 
with  unremitted  diligence.     .He  was  the     his  life. 
iTorj  the  counsellor,  and  the  finneft 

mufic. 
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mufic.  The  writings  he  has  left  on  that  art  have  met  with  a 
good  reception  from  the  public.  The  chief  of  them  are,  i.  A 
dictionary  of  mufic,  8vo.  which  was  of  great  fervice  to  Rouf- 
feau.  In  the  articles  where  this  learned  mafter  was  his  guide, 
there  are  few  that  contain  any  thing  cenfurable  ;  but  this  cannot 
be  faid  of  thofe  that  are  entirely  by  the  citizen  of  Geneva. 
However,  thefe  latter  are  prefented  with  fo  much  elegance  and 
intereft  and  warmth  of  imagination,  that  they  obtain  a  pardon, 
or  at  leaft  an  excufe  for  the  miftakes.  2.  A  cliiTertation  on  the 
manner  of  writing  the  plain-chant  and  mufic.  3.  Two  books 
of  motets.  4.  Nine  leflbns  of  tenebres.  5.  A  collection  of  airs 
for  the  voice.  He  was  not  only  mafter  of  the  rules,  but  he  re- 
duced them  to  practice.  Broflard  had  a  numerous  library  of 
mufic,  which  he  gave  to  the  French  king.  He  had  a  penfion  of 
1 200  livres  on  a  benefice. 

BROSSE  (Guv  DE  LA)>  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  Louis  XIII. 
obtained  from  that  king  in  1626  letters  patent  for  the  eftablim- 
ment  of  the  royal  garden  of  medicinal  plants,  of  which  he  was 
the  firft  director.  He  immediately  fet  about  preparing  the 
ground,  and  then  furnimed  it  with  upwards  of  2000  plants.  The 
lift  of  them  may  be  feen  in  his  Defcription  du  jardin  royale, 
1636,  4 to.  Richelieu,  Seguier  and  Bullion  contributed  after- 
wards to  enrich  it.  He  compofed  a  treatife  on  the  virtues  of 
plants,  1628,  8vo. 

BROSSETTE  (CLAUDE),  of  France,  was  born  at  Lyons  in. 
367  i.  He  was  at  firfl  a  jefuit,  but  afterwards  an  advocate.  He 
was  of  the  academy  of  Lyons,  and  librarian  of  the  public  library 
there.  In  1716  he  publifhed  the  works  of  Boileau,  in  2  vols. 
4to.  with  hiitorical  illustrations  :  and,  after  that,  he  did  the  fame 
for  the  works  of  Regnier.  He  purged  the  text  of  both  thefe 
authors  from  the  errors  of  the  preceding  editions,  and  feafoned 
his  notes  with  many  iifeful  and  curious  anecdotes  of  men  and 
things.  His  only  fault,  and  it  is  the  fault  of  almoft  all  com- 
mentators, is,  that  he  did  not  ufe  the  collections  he  had  made 
with  fufficient  fobriety  and  judgment ;  for  want  of  which,  he 
has  inferted  many  things,  no  ways  necefiary  to  illuftrate  his  au- 
thors, and  fome  that  are  even  frivolous.  He  wrote  a-lfo  PHiftoire 
abregee  de  la  ville  de  Lyon,  with  elegance  and  precifion;  and  died 
there  in  1.746.  He  had  a  friendfhip  and  correfpondence  with 
many  of  the  literati,  and  particularly  with  RouiTeau  the  poet  and 
Voltaire.  The  latter  ufed  to  tell  him,  that  he  "  refembled  At- 
ticus,  who  kept  terms,  and  even  cultivated  friendfhip,  at  the 
fame  time  with  Csefar  and  Poinpey."  The  enmity  between 
RouiTeau  and  Voltaire  is  well  known. 

BROSSIER  (MARTHA),    a  very  remarkable  woman,  who 

pretended  to  be  pofiefled  by  the  devil,  and  had  like  to  have 
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occafioned  great  diforders  in  France,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  xvith  century.     Her  father  was  a  weaver  at  Romorantin  j 
but,  as  Martha  had  the  art  of  making  a  thoufand  diftortions,  he 
found  it  more  convenient  and  profitable  to  ramble  about  with 
her,   than   to  (lay  at  home  and    mind  his  trade.     Going  from 
town  to  town  therefore,  and  mewing  his  daughter  Martha,  as  a 
woman  poflefTed  by  the  devil,  and  needing  the  exorcifm  of  the 
church,  a  prodigious  multitude  of  people  feforted  to  him.    The 
cheat  was  found  out  at  Orleans:  and  for  that  reafon,  in  '598, 
all  the  priefts  of  the  diocefe  were  forbid  to  proceed  to  exorcifms, 
on  pain  of  excommunication.     Nor  was  the  bifhop  of  Angers 
more  eafy  to  be  impofed  upon,  but  quickly  detected  the  im- 
pofture:    for,  having  invited  Martha  to  dinner,  he  caufed  fome 
holy  water  to  be  brought  her  inftead  of  common  water,   and 
common  water  inftead  of  holy  water.     Martha  was  catched  : 
(he  was  not  at  all  affected  when  fhe  drank  the  holy  water,  but 
made  a  great  many  diftortions  when  the  common  water  was  pre- 
fented  to  her.     Upon  this  the  prelate  called  for  the  book  of 
Exorcifms,  and  read  the  beginning  of  the  ^Eneid.     Martha  was 
trapped  again  :   for,  fuppofing  thofe  latin  verfes  of  Virgil  to  be 
the  beginning  of  the  exorcifm,  fhe  put  herfelf  into  violent  pof- 
tures,  as  if  me  had  been  tormented- by  the  devil.    The  biihop, 
convinced  that  fhe  was  an  impoftor,  only  reproved  her  father  in 
private,  and  advifed  him  to  go  back  to  Romorantin  with  his 
daughter.    The  knave  did  not  care  to  do  that ;   on  the  contrary, 
he  carried  her  to  Paris,  as  a  more  proper  theatre  for  her  to  act 
on,  where  he  hoped  to  be  fupported  by  credulous  and  ill-affected 
people,   and  by  jthofe  whom  che  edict  of  Nantz  had  lately  ex- 
afperated  againft  the   king.     He  pitched  upon  St.  Genevieve's 
church  to  act  his  farce  in  :  and  it  fucceeded  to  admiration.  The 
capuchins,  who  immediately  took  up  the  bufmefs,  loft  no  time  t 
but  quickly  exorcifed  the  wicked  fpirit  of  Martha  without  any 
previous  enquiry.     The  poftures  (he  made,  while  the  exorcifts 
performed  their  function,  eafily  perfuaded  the  common  people 
that  fhe  was  a  real  demoniac  ;  and  the  thing  was  quickly  noifed 
ail  over  the  town.     The  bifhop,  willing  to  proceed  orderly  iri 
the  matter,   appointed   five  of  the  moit   famous   phyficians   in 
Paris  to  examine  into  it :  who  unanimously  reported,  "  that  the 
devil  had  no  hand  in  the  matter,  but  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  impofture,  and  fome  diftemper  in  it." 

Two  days  after,  two  of  thofe  phyficians  feemed  to  waver  ; 
and,  before  they  anfwered  the  bifhop,  defired  the  three  others 
might  be  fent  for,  and  time  granted  them  till  the  next  day.  On 
the  i ft  of  April  1599,  the  thing  was  to  be  tried;  when  father 
Seraphin  on  the  one  fide  renewed  his  exorcifms,  and  Martha  on 
the  other  her  convulfions.  She  rolled  her  eyes,  lolled  out  her 

tongue. 
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tongue,  quaked  all  over  her  body  ;  and  when  the  father  came 
to  thefe  words,  Et  homo  fa  ft  us  eft,  "  and  was  made  man,"  me 
fell  down,  and  tolled  herfelf  about  from  the  altar  to  the  door 
of  the  chapel.  Upon  this,  the  exorciit  cried  out,  "  That  if  any 
one  perfi Red  in  his  incredulity,  he  needed  only  to  light  that 
devil,  and  try  to  conquer  him,  if  he  durft  venture  his  life." 
Marefcot,  one  of  the  five  phyficians,  anfwered  that  he  accepted 
the  challenge  ;  and  immediately  took  Martha  by  the  throat,  and 
bid  her  (lop.  She  obeyed,  and  alleged  for  an  excufea  that  the  evi! 
fpirit  had  left  her,  which  father  Seraphin  confirmed  :  but  Mare- 
fcot infilled,  that  he  had  frighted  the  devil  away.  People  re- 
mained divided  in  their  opinions  of  this  woman  ;  and,  though 
thefe  and  other  notorious  proofs  of  impofture  were  produced, 
yet  many  believed  her  to  be  an  actual  demoniac.  At  length, 
there  being  reafon  to  fear  that  foine  anfwers  might  be  fuggefted 
to  her,  which  might  raife  a  fedition  under  pretence  of  the  edict 
granted  to  the  proteftants,  Henry  IV.  was  advifed  not  to  neglect 
the  matter.  He  enjoined  the  parliament  of  Paris  to  ufe  their 
authority  •,  upon  which  the  parliament  ordered  her  to  be  con- 
fined. She  was  fo  for  forty  days  ;  during  which  time  they  (hewed 
her  to  the  bed  phyficians,  who  aiferted,  that  there  was  nothing 
fupernatural  in  her  cafe.  In  the  mean  time  the  preachers  gave 
themfelves  a  prodigious  liberty;  crying  out,  that  the  privileges 
of  the  church  were  incroached  upon,  and  that  fuch  proceedings 
were  fuggefted  by  the  heretics.  They  were  filenced  however 
after  much  ado  ;  and,  on  the  24th  of  May,  Broffier  was  ordered 
to  be  carried  with  his  daughter  to  Romorantin,  and  forbid  to  let 
her  go  abroad,  without  leave  from  the  judge,  on  pain  of  corporal 
punimment.  Notwithftanding  that  prohibition,  the  father  and 
daughter  went,  and  under  the  fantHon  and  protection  of  Alex- 
ander de  la  Rochefoucaud,  abbot  of  St.  Martin's,  into  Auverne, 
and  then  to  Avignon.  The  parliament  of  Paris  fummoned  the 
abbot  twice,  and  ordered  at  la  ft  that  the  revenues  of  his  bene- 
fices ihould  be  feized  for  contempt  of  the  court :  neverthelefs 
thefe  people  proceeded  in  their  journey,  and  went  to  Rome ; 
thinking,  fays  Thuanus,  that  Martha  would  aft  her  part  much 
better  on  that  great  ftage,  and  find  more  credulous  perfons  in 
that  place,  which  is  the  fountain  of  belief.  The  biihop  of  Cler- 
mont,  brother  to  the  abbot,  and  afterwards  a  cardinal,  was  fo 
much  fufpecfted  of  having  fuggefted  this  foolim  defign  to  his 
brother,  that  he  was  likewife  deprived  of  his  ecclefiaftical  re- 
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venues.  Henry  IV.  well  informed  of  what  was  going  forward, 
countermined  them  at  Rome ;  fo  that  the  pope,  who  was  fore- 
warned, did  nothing  contrary  to  the  fentence  given  by  the  par- 
liament of  Paris  againft  that  pretended  demoniac.  Mot  long 
after  the  abbot  fell  fick,  and  died,  it  is  faid,  of  grief,  for  having 
undertaken  fo  long  a  jounreyH^rth-ake  himfelf  defpifed  :  and 
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Martha  and  her  father,  being  forfaken  by  every  body,  took 
fan&uary  in  the  hofpitals  [s]. 

BROTIER  (the  abbe),  was  born  at  Tanay,  a  fmall  village 
of  the  Nivernois,  in  1722,  and  died  at  Paris,  Feb.  12,  1789,  at 
the  age  of  67.  In  his  youth  he  made  it  his  practice  to  write 
riotes  in  every  book  that  he  read  ;  and  the  margins  of  feveral  in 
his  library  were  entirely  filled  with  them.  Until  his  laft  mo- 
ment he  purfued  the  fame  method  of  ftudy.  All  thefe  he  ar- 
ranged wonderfully  in  his  memory  •,  and  if  it  had  been  pofiible 
after  his  death  to  have  put  his  papers  in  that  order  which  he 
alone  knew,  they  would  have  furnifhed  materials  for  feveral  cu- 
rious volumes.  With  this  method,  and  continued  labour  for 
twelve  hours  a  day,  the  abbe  Brotier  acquired  an  immenfe  flock 
*nd  prodigious  variety  of  knowledge.  Except  the  mathematics, 
to  which  it  appears  he  gave  little  application,  he  was  acquainted 
•with  every  thing  ;  natural  hiftory,  chemiftry,  and  even  medicine. 
It  was  his  rule  to  read  Hippocrates  and  Solomon  once  every  year 
in  their  original  languages.  Thefe  he  faid  were  the  beft  books  for 
curing  the  difeafes  of  the  body  and  the  mind.  But  the  belles 
lettres  were  his  grand  purfuit.  He  had  a  good  knowledge  of  all 
the  dead  languages,  but  particularly  the  latin,  of  which  he  wag 
perfectly  mailer  •,  he  was  befides  acquainted  with  mofl  of  the 
languages  of  Europe.  This  knowledge,  however  extenfive,  was 
not  the  only  part  in  which  he  excelled.  He  was  well  verfed  in 
antient  and  modern  hiftory,  in  chronology,  coins,  medals,  in-* 
fcriptions,  and  the  ufages  of  antiquity,  which  had  always  been 
objects  of  his  ftudy.  He  had  collected  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  materials  for  writing  a  new  hiftory  of  France,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  he  was  prevented  from  undertaking  that 
work.  The  abbe  Brotier  recalls  to  our  remembrance  thofe  labo- 
rious writers,  diflinguiihed  for  their  learning,  Petau,  Sinnond, 
Labbe,  CoiTart,  Hardouin,  Souciet,  &c.  who  have  clone  fo  much 
honour  to  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand,  in  which  he  himfelf 
was  educated,  and  where  he  lived  feveral  years,  as  librarian. 
But,  alas,  we  muft  accompany  that  recollection  with  the  painful 
confellion,  that  he  is  the  laft  link  of  that  chain  of  illuftrious 
men,  who  have  fucceeded  one  another  without  interruption,  for 
near  two  centuries.  On  the  diflblution  of  the  order  of  jefuits, 
the  abbe  Brotier  found  an  afylum  equally  peaceful  and  agree- 
able in  the  houfe  of  Mr.  de  la  Tour,  a  printer,  eminent  in  his 
bufmefs,  who  has  gained  from  all  true  connoiflcurs  a  juft  tribute 
of  praife  for  thofe  works  which  have  come  from  his  prtfs.  It 
was  in  this  friendly  retirement  that  the  abbe  Brotier  fpent  26 
of  the  laft  years  of  his  life^  and  that  he  experienced  a  happinefs,- 
the  value  of  which  he  knew  how  to  appreciate,  which  aroie  from 

[s]   Thuanus,  and  Mezeray,  Abreg.  Chronol.  ad  ann.  15^9. 
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the  care,  attention,  nnd  teftimonies  of  refpecl  be  flowed  upon 
him  both  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  la  Tour.  It  was  there  alfo  that 
he  publifhed  thofe  grand  and  magnificent  works  which  will  ren- 
der his  name  immortal  ;  an  edition  of  Tacitus,  enriched  not  only 
with  notes  and  learned  diiTertations,  but  alfo  with  fupplements, 
which  fometirnes  leave  the  reader  in  a  doubt,  whether  the  mo- 
dern writer  is  not  a  fuccefsful  rival  of  the  antient ;  and  an  edi- 
tion of  Pliny  the  naturalift,  which  is  only  a  fhort  abridgment  of 
what  he  had  prepared  to  correct  and  enlarge  the  edition  of  pere 
Hardouin,  and  to  give  an  hiftorical  feries  of  all  the  new  dif- 
coveries  made  fince  the  beginning  of  this  century  ;  an  immenfe 
labour,  which  befpeaks  the  mod  extenfive  erudition.  To  thefe 
two  edition?,  which  procured  the  abbe  Brotier  the  applaufes  of 
all  the  literati  in  Europe,  he  added  fome  others  of  lefs  confider- 
ation  :  a  beautiful  edition  of  Phjedrus,  and  an  edition  of  Rapin 
on  gardens,  at  the  end  of  which  he  has  fubjoined  a  hiftory  of 
gardens,  written  in  latin  with  admirable  elegance,  and  abounding- 
in  the  mod  delightful  imagery  :  for  the  abbe  was  not  one  of  thofe 
pedants,  according  to  the  exprelTiOn  of  the  poet,  heriffes  de  grec 
&  de  latin ;  he  pofMed  a  lively  imagination,  and  a  fine  tafte, 
with  clearnefs  and  perfpicuity ;  and  above  all,  a  found  judge- 
ment, which  never  futFered  him  to  adopt  in  writing  any  thing 
that  was  not  folid,  beautiful  and  true, 

We  mall  conclude  this  account  of  the  amiable  abbe  with  his 
character  as  drawn  by  his  friend  the  abbe  de  Fontenay.  "  That 
intimate  and  fmcere  friendlhip,  fays  he,  which  united  me  to 
the  abbe  Brotier,  gratitude  for  the  fervices  which  he  did  me, 
his  talents  and  his  virtues,  will  always  endear  his  memory  to 
me;  and  I  may  j-uftly  fay,  that  his  death,  though  lamented  by- 
many  good  men,  was  lamented  by  none  more  deeply  than  by 
me.  However  great  may  have  been  the  merit  of  this  learned 
man,  not  lefs  confpicuouily  eminent  for  the  qualities  of  his  heart 
than  for  thofe  of  his  head,  one  muft  have  been  intimate  with 
him  to  form  a  juft  and  true  idea  of  his  character.  As  often  as 
my  avocations  would  permit,  I  indulged  myfelf  in  the  pleafure 
of  his  company,  and  many  delightful  hours  I  have  fpent  with 
him.  Humble  and  unamiming,  modeft,  and  even  to  a  decree 
of  timidity  that  caufed  him  to  blufh  when  the  lead  encomium 
v/as  puffed  upon  him  ;  good-tempered,  plain  in  his  manner,  and 
giving  himfelf  up  to  fociety  with  the  fmiles  and  fimplicity  of  a 
child,  his  converfation  was  engaging  and  always  inftruclive, 
when  it  turned  upon  fubjecls  of  literature  or  fcience..  Wide'y 
differing  in  this  refpe<£l  from  thofe  men  of  letters  who  are  mi-* 
fers,  if  we  may  fay  fo,  of  their  knowledge,  and  who  feem  to 
board  it  only. for  themfelves,or  to  make  an  oilentatious  difplayof  it 
in  fome  publication,  the  abbe  Brotigxjeadily  replied  to  the  quef- 
tions  of  thofe  who  fought  information  from  him,  and  inftruclied 
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thofe  around  him  with  the  utmoft  affability  and  condefcenfion. 
I  confefs,  continues  the  abbe  Fontenay,  that  need  of  confulting 
him  induced  me  often  to  vifit  him  ;  and  I  can  declare  that  what- 
ever queftions  I  put  to  him,  I  never  found  him  in  one  inftance 
wrong.  He  either  fatisfied  me  immediately  refpecling  my 
queries,  or  pointed  out  thofe  books  in  which  I  found  what  I 
wanted  to  know.  He  left  a  nephew  of  the  fame  name,  who  is 
in  the  church.  He  is  purfuing  his  uncle's  fteps  in  the  fame  de- 
partments of  erudition,  and  has  already  publifhed  works  which 
Jfufficiently  evince  the  progrefs  he  has  made." 

BROUGHTON  (Hucn),  an  englifli  divine,  who  died  In 
1612,  was  very  learned,  and  publifhed  a  great  number  of  books. 
He  was  fo  laborious,  that,  unlefs  he  was  hindered  by  fome  par- 
ticular bufmefs,  he  ftudied  twelve,  or  fourteen,  or  even  fixteen 
hours  a  day.  His  commentaries  on  the  Apocalypfe  and  the  pro- 
phet Daniel  are  very  poor  ;  and  if  we  may  believe  the  Scalige- 
rana,  he  is  a  very  furious  and  abufive  writer.  He  was  extraor- 
dinarily attached  to  the  difcipline  of  the  church  of  England., 
and  rigoroufly  condemned  that  of  the  prefoyterians.  The  ora- 
tion he  addrefles  to  the  inhabitants  of  Geneva  {hews  it  in  a  very 
lively  manner.  It  was  printed  in  greek  at  Mentz,  1601,  under 
the  title,  when  tranilated  into  englifh  :  An  oration  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Geneva,  concerning  the  iignification  of  the  expref- 
fion  of  defcending  into  Hell.  He  aimed  particularly  at  Theo- 
dore Beza,  whom  he  reproached  elfewhere  for  continually  alter- 
ing, in  every  edition,  his  notes  on  the  new  teftament.  He  wrote 
him  very  rough  letters,  and  communicated  copies  of  them  to 
the  jefuit  Serrarius,  with  full  permiflion  to  publifh  them  :  for 
though  he  would  have  thought  it  finful  to  have  held  any  fellow- 
fhip  with  prefbyterians,  yet  he  was  fomewhat  more  moderate  in 
regard  to  roman  catholics. 

BROUGHTON  (THOMAS)  [i],  a  learned  divine,  and  one  of 
the  original  writers  of  the  Biographia  Brrtannica,  was  born  at 
London,  July  5,  1704,  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn ; 
of  which  parifh  his  father  was  minifter.  At  an  early  age  he 
was  fent  to  Eton-fchool,  where  he  foon  diflinguifhed  himfelf  by 
the  acutenefs  of  his  genius,  and  the  ftudioufnefs  of  his  difpo- 
fition.  Being  fuperannuated  on  this  foundation,  he  removed, 
about  1722,  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge ;  and,  for  the  fake 
of  a  fcholarfnip,  entered  himfelf  of  Gonville  and  Caius  college.. 
Here  two  of  the  principal  objects  of  his  attention,  were,  the 
acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of  the  modern  languages,  and  the 
iludy  of  the  mathematics,  under  the  famous  p-rofeffor  Sander- 
fon.  May  28,  1727,  Mr.  Broughton,  after  taking  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders.  In  the  fucceeding  year8 

[r]  Biogr.  Brit.  2(1  edik 
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Sept.  22,  he  was  ordained  prieft,  and  proceeded  to  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  At  this  time  he  removed  from  the  univerfity  to  the 
curacy  of  Offley  in  Hertfordfhire.  In  1739  he  was  inftituted 
to  the  rectory  of  Stepington,  otherwife  Stibington,  in  the  county 
of  Huntingdon,  on  the  prefentation  of  John  duke  of  Bedford, 
and  was  appointed  one  of  that  nobleman's  chaplains.  Soon 
after,  he  was  chofen  reader  to  the  Temple,  by  which  means  he 
became  known  to  bifhop  Sherlock,  then  matter  of  it,  and  who 
conceived  fo  high  an  opinion  of  our  author's  merit,  that,  in 
1744,  this  eminent  prelate  prefented  Mr.  Broughton  to  the  valu- 
able vicarage  of  Bedminfter,  near  Briilol,  together  with  the 
chapels  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff,  St.  Thomas,  and  Abbot's  Leigh, 
annexed.  Some  fhort  time  after,  he  was  collated,  by  the  fame  pa- 
tron, to  the  prebend  of  BedminRer  and  Redcliff,  in  the  cathedral 
of  Salifbury.  Upon  receiving  this  preferment,  he  removed  from 
London  to  Briftol,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Harris,  clerk  of  that  city,  by  whom  he  had  feven  children,  fix 
of  whom  furvived  him.  He  refided  on  his  living  till  his  death, 
which  happened  Dec.  21,  1774,  in  the  71(1  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff. 

From  the  time  of  Mr.  Broughton's  quitting  the  univerfity, 
till  he  was  coniiderably  advanced  in  life,  he  was  engaged  in  a 
variety  of  publications,  of  which  a  lift  is  given  below  [K],  taken, 
in  a  great  meafure,  from  a  paper  in  his  own  hand-writing  ;  but 
we  cannot  fay  whether  it  be  ftrictly  in  the  order  wherein  they 
appeared. 

Mr.  Broughton,  fome  little  time  before  his  death,  compofed 
A  fhort  view  of  the  principles  upon  which  chriftian  churches 
require,  of  their  refpe£tive  clergy,  fubfcription  to  eftablifhed 
articles  of  religion  ;  but  this  work  never  appeared  in  print.  He 
pofleiTed,  iikewife,  no  inconfiderable  talent  for  poetry,  as  is  evi- 

[K]  i.  Chriftianity  diftind  from  the  re-  lated.    10.  The  firft  and  third  Olynthiacs, 

ligion  of  Nature,  in  three  parts;   in  an-  and   the  four  Philippic^  of  Demofthenes 

fwer  to  Chriftianity  as  old  as  the  creation,  (by  feveral  hands),  revifed  and  corrected  ; 

2.  Tranflation  of  Voltaire's  temple  of  tafte.  with    a  new   traaflation    of   the    fecond 

3.  Preface  to  his  father's  letter  to  a  roman  Olynthiac,  the  oration  de  Pace,  and  that 
catholic.    4.  Alteration  of  Dorrel  on]  the  de  Cherlbnefo  :  to  which  are  added,  all  the 
epiftles  and  gofpels   from  a  popifh  to   a  arguments  of  Libanius,  and  feledl  notes 
proteftant    book.    Two  volumes,   octavo,  from  Ulpian.   8vo.     Lives    in    the    Bio- 
c,.  Part  of  the  new  edition  of  Bayle's  die-  graphia  Britannica.     n.  The  bifhops  of 
tionary  in  englifh,  corrected  :  with  a  tranf-  London  and  Winchefter  on  the  facrament* 
lation  of  the  latin,  and  other  quotations,  compared.      12.  Hercules,  a  mufical  dra- 
6.  Jarvis's    don    Quixote;    the   language  ma.     13.  Bibliotheca  hiftorico-facra,    an 
thoroughly  altered  and  corrected,  and  the  Hiftorical  dictionary  of  all  religions,  from 
poetical  parts  new  translated.    7.  Trar.fla-  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  prefent 
tion  of  the  mottoes  of  the  Spectator,  Guard-  times.    17^6,  two  vols.  folio.     14.  A  de- 
ian,  and  Freeholder.     8,  Original  poems  fence  of  the  commonly  received  doctrine 
and    tranflations,   by    John   Dryden,   efq.  of    the    human  foul.    15.  A  proipect  of 
now  firft  collected  and  publifned  together,  futurity,  in  four  differtations ;  with  a  pre- 
Two  vols.    9.  Trandation  of  thf  quotatwms^Jhnifrary  difcourfe  on  the  natural  and  mo- 
in  Addifon's  {.ravels,  Ly  him  left  untranf-  ral  evidence  of  a  future  fta'.e, 
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dent  from  many  little  fugitive  pieces  in  manufcript,  found  among 
his  papers  ;  and  particularly,  from  two  unfmifhed  tragedies,  both 
written  at  the  age  of  feventeen.  During  his  refidence  in  Lon- 
don, he  enjoyed  the  efteem  and  friendfhip  of  moft  of  the  literary 
men  of  his  time.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  mufic,  particularly 
the  ancient ;  which  introduced  him  to  the  knowledge  and  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  Handel ;  whom  he  furniihed  with  the  words 
for  many  of  his  compofitions.  In  his  public  character,  Mr. 
Broughton  was  diflinguiihed  by  an  active  zeal  for  the  chriftian 
caufe,  joined  with  moderation.  In  private  life,  he  was  devoted 
to  the  interefls  and  happinefs  of  his  family  ;  and  was  of  a  mild, 
cheerful,  and  liberal  temper.  This  difpofition,  which  is  not 
always  united  with  eminent  literary  abilities,  attended  him  to 
his  grave.  In  1778,  a  pofthumous  volume  of  fermons,  on  felect 
fubje&Sj  was  publilhed  by  his  ion,  the  rev.  Thomas  Broughton, 
M.  A.  of  Wadham  college,  Oxford,  and  vicar  of  Tiverton,  near 
Bath. 

BROTJKHUSIUS  (Joxus)  [L],  or  JOHN  BROEKHUIZEN,  a 
diftinguimed  fcholar  in  Holland,  was  born  Nov.  20,  1649,  at 
Amfterdam,  where  his  father  was  a  clerk  in  the  admiralty.  He 
learned  the  latin  tongue  under  Hadrian  Junius,  and  made  a  pro- 
digious progrefs  in  polite  literature  ;  but,  his  father  dying  when 
he  was  very  young,  he  was  taken  from  literary  purfuits,  and 
placed  with  an  apothecary  at  Amfterdam,  with  whom  he  lived 
fome  years.  Not  liking  this,  he  went  into  the  army,  where  his 
behaviour  raifed  him  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-captain  ;  and,  in 
1674,  was  fent  with  his  regiment  to  America  in  the  fleet  under 
admiral  de  Ruyter,  but  returned  to  Holland  the  fame  year.  In 
1678  he  was  fent  to  the  garrifon  at  Utrecht,  where  he  contracted 
a  friendfhip  with  the  celebrated  Grrevius ;  and  here,  though  a 
perfon  of  an  excellent  temper,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  fo 
deeply  engaged  in  a  duel,  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  Hol- 
land, his  life  was  forfeited :  but  Grsevius  wrote  immediately  to 
Nicholas  Heinfius,  who  obtained  his  pardon  from  the  ftadtholder. 
Not  long  after,  he  became  a  captain  of  one  of  the  companies 
then  at  Amfterdam ;  which  poft  placed  him  in  an  eafy  fituatiori, 
and  gave  him  leifure  to  purfue  his  ftudies.  His  company  being 
diibanded  in  2697,  a  pcnfion  was  granted  him;  upon  which  he 
retired  to  a  country-houfe  near  Amfterdam,  where  he  faw  but 
little  company,  and  fpent  his  time  among  his  books.  He  died 
Dec.  1C;  1707  [M]. 

BROUNCKER 

[i,^  Niceron,  Memoirs,  &c.  torn.  18.  excellent  latin  poet  himfel  ft  a  volume  of 

Gen.  Dift.  his  poems  wa»  publiihed  at  Utrecht  1684, 

[M]   As  a  claffical  editor,  he.  is  diftin-  in    i2mo;    but    a   very   noble    edition   of 

guilhed  by  hi?  labours  upon  Tibullus  and  them  was  given  by  Van  Hoogftraeten  at 

Propertiur.  ;    the    latter  vas   publifhed  in  Amfterdam,    17x1,    in   410.      His    dutch 

JTOJ,  the  former  in  lycS.     He  was  an  poems  were  alfo  publitncd  at  Amfterdam, 
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;  BROUNCKER  (WILLIAM)  [N],  vifcount  Brouncker,  of 
Caftle  Lyons  in  Ireland,  fon  of  fir  William  Brouncker,  after- 
wards made  vifcount  in  1 645,  was  born  about  1620  ;  and,  having 
received  an  excellent  education,  difcovered  an  early  genius  for 
mathematics,  in  which  he  afterwards  became  very  eminent.  He 
was  created  M.  D.  at  Oxford,  June  23,  1646.  In  1657  and  1658, 
lie  was  engaged  in  a  correfpondence  of  letters  on  mathematical 
fubjects  with  Dr.  John  Wai  Us,  who  publifhed  them  in  his  Com- 
mercium  Epiftolicum,  printed  1658,  at  Oxford,  in  410.  He, 
with  others  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  had  adhered  to  king 
Charles  I.  in  and  about  London,  figned  the  remarkable  declara- 
tion publifhed  in  April  1660  [o]. 

After  the  reftoration,  he  was  made  chancellor  to  the  queen 
contort,  and  a  commimoner  of  the  navy.  He  was  one  of  thofe 
great  men  who  firft  formed  the  Royal  Society,  and,  by  the 
charter  of  July  15,  1662,  and  that  of  April  22,  1663,  was  ap- 
pointed the  firft  prefident  of  it :  which  office  he  held  with  great 
advantage  to  the  fociety,  and  honour  to  himfelf,  till  the  anni- 
verfary  election,  Nov.  30,  1677.  Befides  the  offices  mentioned 
already,  he  was  mafter  of  St.  Katherine's  near  the  Tower  of 
London  ;  his  right  to  which  poft,  after  a  long  coined  between 
him  and  fir  Robert  Atkyns,  one  of  the  judges,  was  determined 
in  his  favour,  Nov.  1681.  He  died  at  his  houfe  in  St.  James's 
ftreet,  Weftminfter,  April  5,  1684  •,  and  was  fucceeded  in  his 
honour  by  his  younger  brother  Harry,  who  died  Jan.  1687  [P]. 
BROUSSON  (CLAUDE),  a  french  proteftant,  was  born  at 
Nifmes  in  1647.  He  was  an  advocate,  and  diftinguimed  by  his 
pleadings  at  Caftres  and  Touloufe :  and  it  was  at  his  houfe,  that 
the  deputies  of  the  proteftant  churches  afienvbled  in  1683  ; 
where  they  took  a  refolution  to  continue  to  aflemble,  although 
their  churches  were  demolifhed.  The  execution  of  this  project 
occafioned  violent  conflicts,  feditions,  executions,  and  mailacres, 
which  ended  by  an  amnefty  on, the  part  of  Lewis  XIV.  Brouflbn 
retired  then  to  Nifmes  :  but,  fearing  to  be  apprehended  with  the 
principal  authors  of  this  project,  who  do  not  feem  to  have  been 
comprifed  within  the  amnefty,  he  became  a  refugee  at  Geneva 
firft,  and  thence  at  Laufanne.  He  mifted  afterwards  from  town 
to  town,  and  kingdom  to  kingdom  •,  to  folicit  the  companion  of 
proteftant  princes  towards  his  fuffering  brethren  in  France.  Re- 
turning to  his  own  country,  he  ran  through  feveral  provinces, 
exercifed  fome  time  the  miniftry  in  the  Cevennes,  appeared  at 

1712,  in  8vo.  by  the  fame  perfon,  who  fo]  Kcnnet  Reg.  and  Chr.  p.  120,  12 r. 
prefixed  his  life,  extracted  from  Peter  Bur-  [P]  He  publiihed  fome  papers  in. the 
man's  funeral  oration  upon  him.  Brouk-  Philolbphical  Tranfactions,  of  which  the 
hufius  was  alfo  an  editor  of  Sannazarius's  chief  is  his  feries  for  the  quadrature  of  the 
and  Palearius's  latin  works.  Hyperbola,  which  v/as  the  firft  feries  of 

Wood's  Athen.  Oxon.  -tfaTtand  upon  that  fubjeft. 
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Orange,  and  pafTed  to  Berne,  in  order  to  efcape  his  purfuers. 
He  was  at  length  taken  at  Oleron  in  1698,  and  removed  to 
Montpelier  ;  where,  being  convitled  of  having  formerly  held 
fecret  correfpondence  with  the  enemies  of  the  ftate,  and  of 
having  preached  in  defiance  of  the  edicts,  he  was  broke  upon 
the  wheel  the  fame  year.  He  was  a  man  of  great  eloquence  as 
xveil  as  zeal,  greatly  efteemed  among  flrangers,  and  regarded  as 
a  martyr  by  thofe  of  his  own  perfuafion.  The  ftates  of  Hol- 
land added  fix  hundred  florins,  as  a  penfion  for  his  widow,  to 
four  hundred  which  had  been  allowed  to  her  hufband  [oj. 

BROUWER  (ADRIAN),  an  eminent  dutch  painter,  was  born 
at  Haerlem,  in  1608  ;  and,  be(ides  his  great  obligations  to  na- 
ture, was  much  beholden  to  Frans  Hals,  who  took  him  from 
begging  in  the  ftreets,  and  inftructed  him  in  the  rudiments  of 
painting.  To  make  him  amends  for  his  kindnefs,  Brouwer,  when 
he  found  himfelf  fufficiently  qualified  to  get  a  livelihood,  ran 
away  from  his  matter  into  France,  and,  after  a  fhort  flay  there, 
returned,  and  fettled  at  Antwerp.  Humour  was  his  proper 
fphere  •,  and  it  was  in  little  pieces  that  he  ufed  to  reprefent  his 
pot-companions  drinking,  fmoking,  gaming,  fighting,  &c.  He 
did  this  with  a  pencil  fo  tender  and  free,  fo  much  of  nature  in 
his  expreffion,  fuch  excellent  drawing  in  all  the  particular  parts, 
and  good  keepine  in  the  whole  together,  that  none  of  his  coun- 
trymen have  ever  been  comparable  to  him  upon  that  fubje£t. 
He  was  extremely  facetious  and  pleafant  over  his  cups,  fcorned 
to  work  as  long  as  he  had  any  money  in  his  pocket,  declared 
for  a  fhort  life  and  a  merry  one  ;  and,  refolving  to  ride  poft  to 
his  grave  by  the  help  of  wine  and  brandy,  he  got  to  his  journey's 
end  in  1638,  only  thirty  years  of  age.  He  died  fo  very  poor, 
that  contributions  were  raifed  to  lay  him  privately  in  the  ground  j 
from  whence  he  was  foon  after  taken  up,  and,  as  it  is  commonly 
faid,  very  handfomely  interred  by  Rubens,  who  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  his  happy  genius  for  painting. 

BROWN  (ROBERT),  a  famous  feftarift,  from  whom  the  feel 
of  the  Brownifts  derived  its  name,  was  fon  of  Anthony  Brown, 
of  Tolthorpe  in  Rutlandllure,  efq.  itudied  divinity  at  Cambridge, 
and  was  afterwards  a  fchoolmafter  in  Southwark.  He  fell  at 
£r(l  into  Cartwright's  opinions  ;  but,  refolving  to  refine  upon 
them,  began  about  1580  to  inveigh  openly  againft  the  difcipline 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England,  as  antichriftir.n  and 
fuperftitious.  He  made  his  firfl  eflay  upon  the  dutch  congre- 


Brouffon  was  the  author  of  many  of  the  ele&or  of  Brandenburg,    and   dif- 

works  in  favour  of  the  Calvinitts  :    i.  The  perfed  in  all   the  proteftant  courts  of  Eu- 

ftate  of  the  reformed  in  Franca.    2.  Letters  rope.     4.  Remarks  upon  Amelote's  tranf- 

to  the  clergy  of  Franc'e.     3.  Letters  of  the  lation  of  the  New  Teftament  ;    in   which 

proteftants  in  France  to  all  other  proteil-  other   controversial  matters    were   treated 

ants.    Thefe  were  printed  at  the  essence  of.  The  ^bove  all  in  French. 
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gation  at  Norwich,  many  of  whom  were  inclined  to  anabaptifm  ; 
and,  having  raifed  himfelf  a  character  for  zeal  and  fanclity,  his 
own  countrymen  began  to  follow  him  :   upon  which  he  called 
in  the  afliftance  of  one   Richard  Harrifon,  a  country  fchool- 
mafter.     Brown  and  this  man  foon  worked  up  their  audience 
to  feparate  entirely  from  the  church  of  England,  and  to  form  a 
fociety  among  themfelves.    Brown  was  convened  before  Freake, 
bifliop  of  Norwich,  and  other  ecclefiaitical  commiflioners  ;  and 
having  not  only  maintained  his  opinions,  but  alib  mifbehaved  to 
the  court,  was  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  the  fherirT  of  Nor- 
wich :  but  the  lord  treafurer  Burleigh,  to  whom  he  was  nearly 
related,  forefeeing  that  this  treatment  would  rather  ferve  to  pro- 
pagate than  ftifle  his  errors,    wrote  a  letter  to  the  bifliop  of 
Norwich,  which  procured  his  enlargement.    After  this,  his  lord- 
ihip  recommended  him  to  archbifhop  Whitgift  for  inftrucHoii 
and  counfel  j  but  Brown,  who  looked  upon  himfelf  as  infpired 
by  the  fpirit  of  God,  and  judged  the  archbifhop's  counfels  to  be 
fuperfluous  and  his  practice  antichriftian,  foon  left  London,  and 
fettled  at  Middleburgh  in  Zealand,  where  he  and  his  followers 
obtained  leave  of  the  ftates  to  form  a  church  according  to  their 
own  model.  They  equally  condemned  epifcopacy  and  prefbytery 
as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  confiilories,  claffes,  and  fynods  ;   and 
would  not  join  with  any  other  reformed  church,  becaufe  they 
were  not  fufliciently  allured  of  the  fanclity  and  probity  of  its 
members,  holding  it  an  impiety  to  communicate  with  fmners. 
Their  form  of  church-government  was  democratical.     Such  as 
defired  to  be  members  of  their  church  made  a  confefTion  of  their 
faith,  and  figned  a  covenant  obliging  themfelves  to  walk  toge~ 
ther  in  the  order  of  the  gofpel.   The  whole  power  of  admitting 
and  excluding  members,  with  the  decifion  of  all  controversies, 
was  lodged  in  the  brotherhood.  Their  church  officers  for  preach- 
ing the  word,  and  taking  care  of  the  poor,  were  chofen  from, 
among  themfelves,  and  feparated  to  their  feveral  offices  by  fatt- 
ing, prayer,  and  impofition  of  hands  from  fome  of  the  brethren. 
They  did  not  allow  the  priefthood  to  be  any  diilincl:  order,  or 
to  give  any  indelible  character  j  but  as  the  vote  of  the  brother- 
hood made  a  man  a  minifter,  and  gave  authority  to  preach  the 
word  and  adminifter  the  facraments  among  them  j  fo  the  fame 
power  could  difcharge  him  from  his  office,  and  reduce  him  to 
a   meer  layman  again.     As  they  maintained  the  bounds  of  a 
church  to  be  no  greater  than  what  would  contain  as  many  as 
could  meet  together  in  one  place,  and  join  in  one  communion, 
fo  the  power  of  their  oihcers  was  prefcribed  within  the  fame 
limits.    The  minifter  or  paftor  of  a  church  could  not  adminifter 
the  eucharift  or  baptifm  to  the  children  of  any  but  thofe  of  his 
own  fociety.     A  lay  brotherjvas-^aHowed  the  liberty  of  giving 
3  word  of  exhortation  to  the  people  ;  and  it  was  uiual  for  fome 
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,of  them  (much  to  their  honour),  after  fermon,  to  aik  queflions, 
and  reafon  upon  the  doctrines  that  had  been  preached. 

Brown  appears  to  have  been  in  England  in  1585,  for  in  that 
year  he  was  cited  to  appear  before  archbiihop  Whitgift,  to  an- 
fwer  to  certain  tenets  contained  in  a  book  by  him  publifhed  : 
and  being  brought  by  this  prelate's  reafoning  to  a  tolerable 
compliance  with  the  church  of  England,  the  lord  treafurer  Bur- 
leigh  fcnt  him  to  his  father  in  the  country,  with  a  letter  recom- 
mending him  to  his  favour  and  countenance.  Brown's  errors 
had  taken  too  deep  root  in  him  to  be  eafily  eradicated  :  he  fooa 
relapfed  into  his  former  opinions ;  and  his  good  old  father,  re- 
folving  to  own  him  for  his  fon  no  longer  than  his  fon  owned 
the  church  of  England  for  his  mother,  difcharged  him  from  his 
family.  After  wandering  up  and  down  for  fome  time,  and  en- 
during great  hardfhips,  he  at  length  went  to  live  at  Northamp- 
ton ;  but  whilft  he  was  induitriouily  labouring  to  promote  his 
feet.  Lindfell,  bifhop  of  Peterborough,  fent  him  a  citation  to 
come  before  him,  which  not  obeying,  he  was  excommunicated 
for  his  contempt  [R].  The  folemnity  of  this  cenfure  affected 
him  fo  deeply,  that  he  made  his  fubmiffion3  and,  receiving  ab- 
folution,  was  admitted  into  the  communion  of  the  church  about 
1 590^  and  foon  alter  preferred  to  a  reclory  in  Northamptonshire. 
Fuller  is  of  opinion,  that  he  never  formally  recanted  his  opinion 
•with  regard  to  the  main  points  of  his  doctrine  ;  but  that  his 
promife  of  a  general  compliance  with  the  church  of  England, 
improved  by  the  countenance  of  his  patron  and  kinfman  the  earl 
of  Exeter,  prevailed  upon  the  archbimop,  and  procured  this  ex- 
traordinary favour  for  him.  He  adds,  that  Brown  allowed  a 
falary  for  one  to  difcharge  his  cure,  and  though  he  oppofed  his 
pariihioners  in  judgement,  yet  he  agreed  in  taking  their  tithes. 
Brown  wa.3  a  man  of  good  parts  and  fome  learning,  but  of  a  na- 
ture imperious  and  uncontrollable,  and  fo  far  from  the  fabba- 
tarian  itriclnefs  afterwards  efpoufed  by  fome  of,  his  followers3 
that  he  rather  feemed  a  libertine  therein.  In  a  word,  fays  Fuller, 
he  had  a  wife  with  v/horn  he  never  lived,  and  a  church  in  which 
he  never  preached,  though  he  received  the  profits  thereof:  and, 
as  all  the  other  fcenes  of  his  life  were  turbulent  and  flormy,  fo 
•was  his  end  ;  for  the  ccuitable  of  his  parifh  requiring  fomewhat 
roughly  the  payment  of  certain  rates,  his  pailion  moved  him  to 
blows.  Of  this  the  conftable  complained  to  juftice  St.  John, 
who  was  inclined  rather  to  pity  ihan  punifh  him  ^  but  Brown 
behaved  with  fo  much  infolence,  that  he  was  fcnt  to  Northamp- 
£on-gaol,  oil  a  feather-bed  in  a  cart,  being  very  innrn-;,  and  aged 
above  eighty  years;  where  he  foon  after  fickened  and  died,  in 
,  after  boafting  of  his  perfections,  and  that  he  had  been 

[t]  Collier's  Ecclefiaftical  Hid.  vol.  ii.  p.  382. 
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committed  to  thirty-two  prifons,  in  fome  of  which  he  could  not 
fee  his  hand  at  noon-day  [s]. 

BROWN  (THOMAS),  of  facetious  memory,  as  Mr.  Addifon 
fays  of  him,  was  the  fon  of  a  confiderable  farmer  in  Shropshire, 
and  educated  at  Newport-fchool  in  that  county ;  from  whence 
he  was  removed  to  Chriil-church  in  Oxford,  where  he  foon 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  uncommon  attainments  in  literature. 
He  had  great  parts  and  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion,  nor  does  it 
appear  that  he  -was  wanting  in  application  ;  for  we  are  told,  that 
he  was  very  well  (killed  in  the  latin,  greek,  trench,  Italian,,  and 
fpanifh  languages,  even  before  he  was  fent  to  Oxford.  The  irre- 
gularities of  his  life  did  not  fuffer  him  however  to  continue 
long  at  the  univerfity ;  but  he  was  foon  obliged  to  quit  that 
place  ;  when,  inftead  of  returning  home  to  his  father,  he  formed 
a  fcheme  of  going  to  London,  in  hopes  of  making  his  fortune 
fome  way  or  other  there.  This  fcheme  did  not  anfv/er.  He 
was  very  foon  in  danger  of  ftarving ;  upon  which  he  made  an 
intereft  to  be  fchoolmafter  of  Kingiton  upon  Thames,  in  which 
purfuit  he  fuccceded.  But  this  was  a  profeiiion  very  unfuitable 
to  a  man  of  Mr.  Brown's  turn,  and  a  fituation  that  mull  needs 
have  been  extremely  difagreeable  to  him  ;  and  therefore  we  can- 
not wonder,  that  he  foon  Quitted  his  fchool.  and  went  again  to 

i.  O 

London  •,  and  as  he  found  his  old  companions  more  delighted 
with  his  humour,  than  ready  to  relieve  his  neceflities,  he  had 
recourfe  to  that  laft  refuge  of  half-itarved  wits,  fcribbling  for 
bread.  He  publiihed  a  great  variety  of  pieces,  under  the  names 
of  Dialogues,  Letters,  Poems,  &c.  in  all  which  he  difcovered  no 
imall  erudition,  and  a  vafl  and  exuberant  vein  of  humour :  for 
he  was  in  his  writings,  as  in  his  converfation,  always  lively  and 
facetious.  In  the  mean  time  Brown  made  no  other  advantage 
of  thefe  productions,  than  what  he  derived  from  the  bookteilers  ; 
for  though  they  raifed  his  reputation,  and  made  his  company 
.exceedingly  fought  after;  yet  as  he  poflefied  lefs  of  the  gentle- 
man than  wits  ufually  do,  and  more  of  the  fcholar,  fo  he  was 
not  apt  to  choofe  his  acquaintance  by  intereit,  but  was  more 
folicitcus  to  be  recommended  to  the  ingenious  who  might  ad- 
mire, than  to  the  great  who  might  relieve  him.  An  ano.nymous 

[s]  The  chief  of  his  works  is  a  frrull  ing  the  popiili  diford?rs,  and  ungodly  corn- 
thin  quarto,  printed  at  Middleburgh  in  minion  of  all  falte  chriftians,  and  efpe- 
15^2,  containing  three  pieces.  The  title  cially  of  wicked  preachers  and  hirelings, 
or  the  firlt  is,  A  treatife  of  reformation  The  title  of  the  third  piece  is,  A  took 
without  tarrying  for  any,  and  of  the  wick-  which  iheweth  the  iit^  aud  manners  or  all 
ednels  of  thofe  preachers  who  will  not  re-  true  chriftians,  and  how  unlike  they  are 
form  themfelves  and  their  charge,  becaufe  unto  turks  and  pupilts,  and  heathen  Iclk. 
they  will  tarry  till  the  magntrate  command  Allo  the  points  and  parts  of  all  divinity, 
*nd  compel  them.  By  in--,  Robert  Brown,  that  is,  of  the  revealed  will  and  word  of 
A  treatife  upon  the  z^d  chapter  of  St.  Mat-  God,  are  dechred  by  their  fever.il  derini- 
tbew.  both  for  an  order  of  rtudying^and  ^tioa^and  diviiions. 
the  fcripturcs,  Aftd  i;ifo  foi-  avoid- 
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author,  who  has  given  the  world  fome  account  of  Mr.  Brown, 
fays,  that  though  a  good-natured  man,  he  had  one  pernicious 
quality,  which  was,  rather  to  lofe  his  friend  than  his  joke.  He 
had  a  particular  genius  for  fatire,  and  dealt  it  out  liberally  when- 
ever he  could  find  occafion.  He  is  famed  for  being  the  author 
of  a  libel,  fixed  one  Sunday  morning  on  the  doors  of  Weft- 
minfter- abbey ;  and  of  many  others  againfl  the  clergy,  and 
quality.  He  ufed  to  treat  religion  very  lightly,  and  would 
often  fay,  that  he  underftood  the  world  better,  than  to  have  the 
imputation  of  righteoufnefs  laid  to  his  charge.  Neverthelefs, 
upon  the  approach  o:  death,  it  is  faid,  that  his  heart  mifgave 
himr  as  if  all  was  not  right  within,  and  he  began  to  exprefs 
fentiments  of  remorfe  for  his  pad  life. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  Brown's  life,  we  are  informed  by 
Mr.  Jacob,  that  he  was  in  favour  with  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  who 
invited  him  to  dinner  on  a  chriftmas-day,  with  Dryden,  and 
other  gentlemen  celebrated  for  ingenuity ;  when  Brown,  to  his 
agreeable  furprife,  found  a  bank  note  of  50!.  under  his  plate ; 
and  Dryden  at  the  fame  time  was  prefented  with  another  of 
lool.  Brown  died  in  1704,  and  was  interred  in  the  cloiiler  of 
Weftrninfter  abbey,  near  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Behn,  with  whom 
he  was  intimate  in  his  life-time.  His  whole  works  were  printed 
in  1707,  confiding  of  dialogues,  eflays,  declamations,  fatires, 
letters  from  the  dead  to  the  living,  tranflations,  amufements, 
£c.  in  4  vols.  Much  humour  and  not  a  little  learning  are,  as 
we  have  already  obferved,  fcattered  every  where  throughout 
them  ;  but  thofe  who  think  they  want  delicacy,  have  certainly 
abundant  reafon  on  their  fide. 

BROWN  (MosEs)  [T],  vicar  of  Olney,  Bucks,  and  chaplain 
of  Morden  college,  was  born  in  1703,  and  was  originally  a  pen- 
cutter.  In  1723  he  published  two  dramiatic  pieces  called  "  Po~ 
lidus,  or  diftrefled  love,  a  tragedy ;"  and  "  All  bedevilled,  a 
farce,"  both  acled  at  a  private  theatre  in  St.  Alban's  ilreet.  On 
the  infhitution  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  he  became  a  con- 
tributor to  it,  and  obtained  fome  of  the  prizes  offered  by  Mr. 
Cave  for  the  bed  poems;  and  in  1739  lie  publifhed  an  octavo 
volume  of  poems;  and  in  1749,  "  Sunday  Thoughts,  a  poem," 
J2mo.  In  17^6  he  published  "  Percy  Lodge,  a  defcriptive 
poem  :"  he  alfo  was  editor  of  cc  Walton's  complete  Angler  ;" 
and  in  1773  republifhed  his  "  Pifcatory  Eclogues."  He  alfo 
tranflated  Zimmerman,  and  was  the  author  of  fome  fcrmons. 
He  died  September  13,  1787,  aged  84. 

BROWN  (ULYSSES  MAXIMILIAN  DE),  a  famous  general  of 
the  xviiith  century,  was  fon  of  Ulyifes  baron  de  Brown,  colonel 
of  a  regiment  of  cuirafiiers  in  the  imperial  fervice,  of  an  antient 

[TJ   Eurep.  Mag.  for  Sept.  1787. 
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i    ,oble  family  in  Ireland.     He  was  born  at  Baile,  Oct.  24, 

After  having  palled  through  the  leflbns  of  a  fchool  at 

I  -    -V  ick  in  Ireland,  he  was  called  to  Hungary  at  ten  years  of 

v>y  count  George  de  Brown,  his  uncle,  colonel  of  a  re-  ••!- 

°  '    of  infantry.     He  was  prefent  at  the  famous  fiege  of  Bel- 
ment  «.  7    ,  i    r       r  .1  i       i_ 

,     in  1717;  about  the  clole  or  the  year  1723,  lie  became 

to  \  -n  in  his  uncle's  regiment,  and  then  lieutenant-colonel  in 

He  went  to   the  ifland  of  Corfica  in  1730,  with  a  bat- 

f  ]•  ">*  of  his  regiment,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  capture 

r  p'  jlanfara,  where  he  received  a  wound  of  fome  confequence 

thigh.     He  was  appointed  chamberlain  to  the  emperor 

•  2,  and  colonel  in  1774.     He  diitin^uifhed  himfelf  in  the 

1  11     T  ^  x'  f  */    • 

:f  Italv,  efpecially  in  the  battles  of  Parma  and  Guaftalla. 
xvar  o          •.  r  c    -i      c  i      i_  •  i  i  •  i 

•  turnt,  in  pretence  or    the  trench  army,  the  bridge  which 

%      varechal  de  Noailles  had  thrown  acrofs  the  Adige.    Being 
•~ated  general  in  1776,  he  favoured,  the  year  following,  the 

SDDOi]  ...  •  " 

rr  ot  of  the  army,  by  a  judicious  manoeuvre,  and  Caved  all  the 

u  O.a."ge  at  tne  memorable  day  of  Banjaluca  in  Bofnia,  Aug.  3, 

c  toto'      This  fignal  piece  of  fervice  procured  him  a  fecond  regi- 

'^  '  'of  infantry,  vacant  by  the  death  of  count  Francis  deWallis. 

Q    I  -,s  return  to  Vienna  in  1  739,  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  raifed 

o  the  dignity  of  general-field-marechal-lieutenant,  and  gave 

v  •       L  feat  in  the  aulic  council  of  war.     After  the  death  of  that 

•     '?,  the  king  of  Pruffia  having  entered  Silefia,  count  de  Brown, 

but  a  fmall  body  of  troops,  difputed  with  him  every  foot 

r  ^.zmnd.     He  commanded  in  1741  the  infantry  of  the  right 

"of  the  auftrian  army  at  the  battle  of  Molvitz  ;  and,  though 
wing  i  TT     i  •        n         • 

°.ded,  made  a  handiome.  retreat,    xie  then  went  into  Bavaria, 

1  ^  e  he  commanded  the  van  of  the  fame  army,  made  himfelf 
L  r  of  Deckendorf  and  took  much  of  the  enemy's  baggage, 
/,  rprced  the  French  to  quit  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  which 
^     iftrian  army  afterwards  pafled  in  perfect  fafety.    The  queen 


T  ingary  fent  him  the  fame  year  to  Worms,  in  quality  of  her 

i     ootentiary  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain:   he  here  put  the 

f>   'fh    §  band  to  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  courts  of 

y-      la,  London,  and  Turin.    In  1743  the  fame  princefs  declared 

I  •      iier  actual  privy  counfellor  at  her  coronation  of  Bohemia. 

^j      count  de  Brown,  in  1744,  followed  prince  Lobkovitfh  into 

Italv   took  t^ie  c^y  °^  Veletri  the  4th  of  Auguft,  notwithllanding 

i  ^'o'reat  fuperiority  of  the  enemy  in  numbers,  penetrated  into 

theib  camP>  Defeated  feveral  regiments,  and  took  a  great  many 

•r  .ners.     Being  recalled  to  Bavaria,  he  performed  feveral  mi- 

itarv  expJ°its>  an<^  returned  to  Italy  in  1746.     He  drove  the 

'iards  out  of  the  Milanefe;  and,  having  joined  the  army  of 

/I    rince  de  Lichtenftein,  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  t    j 

n  4  ian  troops  at  the  battle^of^Placjentia,  the  1  5th  of  June  1746  ; 

0    i   routed  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy's  army,  commanded  by 
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the  marechal  de  Maillebois.  After  this  famous  battle,  the  gain- 
ing of  'vhich  was  due  to  him,  he  commanded  in  chief  the  army 
order  d  againft  the  Genoefe,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  pafs  of 
la  Boclietta,  though  defended  by  4000  men,  and  took  pofTeffion 
of  the  city  of  Genoa.  Count  Brown  then  went  to  join  the  troops 
of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and,  in  conjunction  with  him,  took 
Mont-albano  and  the  territory  of  Nice.  He  pafied  the  Var  the 
qcth  of  November,  in  oppofition  to  the  french  troops,  entered 
Proverce,  and  captured  the  ifles  of  Saint-Marguerite  and  Saint- 
Honorat.  He  had  nearly  made  himfelf  mailer  of  all  Provence, 
when  the  revolution  at  Genoa  and  the  army  of  the  marechal  de 
Belleifle  obliged  him  to  make  that  fine  retreat  which  acquired 
him  the  admiration  of  all  good  judges  of  military  tactics* 
He  employed  the  reft  of  the  year  1747  in  defending  the  dates 
of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  in  Italy.  The  emprefs  queen  of  Hun- 
gary, in  reward  of  his  ilgnal  campaigns  in  Italy,  made  him  go- 
vernor of  Tranfylvania  in  1749.  In  1752  he  had  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  of  Prague,  with  the  general  command  of  the 
troops  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  the  king  of  Poland,  elector  of 
Saxony,  honoured  him  in  1755  with  the  order  of  the  white 
C"i;le.  The  king  of  Prufiia  having  invaded  Saxony  in  1756,  and 
attacked  Bohemia,  count  Brown  marched  againft  him  ;  he  re- 
pulfed  that  prince  at  the  battle  cf  Lobofitz  the  ift  of  October, 
although  he  had  but  26,800  men,  and  the  king  of  Pruffia  was 
at  the  head  of  at  lead  40,000.  Within  a  week  after  this  engage- 
ment, he  undertook  that  celebrated  march  into  Saxony,  for  de- 
livering the  faxon  troops  ihut  up  between  Pirna  and  Konigftein: 
an  action  worthy  of  the  greateft  general  whether  antient  or  mo- 
dern.  He  afterwards  obliged  the  Pruffians  to  retreat  from  Bo- 
hemia ;  for  which  fervice  he  obtained  the  collar  of  the  golden 
fleece,  with  which  he  was  honoured  by  the  emperor  March  6, 
1 757.  Shortly  after  this  count  Brown  went  into  Bohemia,  where 
he  raifed  troops  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  in  order  to  make 
head  againft  the  king  of  Pruflia,  who  had  entered  it  afreili  at  the 
head  of  his  whole  army.  On  May  6th  was  fought  the  famous 
battle  of  Potihernitz,  or  of  Prague,  when  count  Brown  was 
dan^eroufly  wounded.  Obliged  to  retire  to  Prague,  he  there 
died  of  his  wounds,  the  26th  of  June  1757,  at  the  age  of  52. 
The  count  was  not  only  a  great  general,  he  was  an  equally  able 
negotiator,  and  well  {killed  in  politics.  He  married,  Aug.  15, 
1726,  iViaria  Philippina  countefs  of  Martinitz,  of  an  illuilrious 
and  antient  family  in  Bohemia,  by  whom  he  had  two  fons.  The 
life  of  this  excellent  commander  was  publiihed  in  two  feparate 
volumes,  one  in  german,  the  other  in  french,  printed  at  Prague 
in  1757. 

BROWN  (JOHN)  [u],  an  ingenious  engliih  writer^  was  born 
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In  Northumberland,  Nov.  5,  1715,  at  Rothbury ;  of  which  place 
Kis  father  was  curate,  but  removed  almoft  immediately  after  to 
the  vicarage  of  VVigton  in  Cumberland.  Here,  at  a  gramrnar- 
fchool,  young  Brown  received  the  firft  part  of  his  education  ; 
and  was  thence  removed,  in  1732,  to  St.  John's  college  in  Cam- 
bridge. He  remained  here,  till  in  1735  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.  A. :  then  returned  to  Wigton,  and  foon  after  went  into  or- 
ders. His  firft  fettlement  was  in  Carliile,  being  chofen  a  minor 
canon  and  lecturer  in  the  cathedral  there.  In  1739  he  took  a 
M.  A.  degree  at  Cambridge.  In  the  rebellion  of  17.1?,  he  acled 
as  a  volunteer  at  the  fiege  of  Carliile,  and  behaved  himfeif  with 
great  intrepidity  j  and,  after  the  defeat  of  the  rebels,  when  fome 
of  them  were  tried  at  Carliile  in  174^,  he  preached  two  excel- 
lent fermons  in  the  cathedral,  "  on  the  mutual  connection  be- 
tween religious  truth  and  civil  freedom  •,  and  between  i'uper- 
flition,  tyranny,  irreligion,  and  licentioufnefs."  Thefe  are  to 
be  found  in  the  volume  of  his  fermons. 

Thus  diftinguiihed,   he  fell  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  Ofbal- 
difton  ;   who,  when  raifed  to  the  fee  of  Carliile,  made  him  one 
of  his   chaplains  :  he   had   before  obtained  for   him   from   the 
chapter  of  Carliile  the  living  of  Moreland  in  Wellrnoreland.     It 
is  probably  about  this  time  that  he  wrote  his   poem  intituled 
Honour ;   to   ihew,   that  true  honour  can  only  be  founded  in 
virtue  :   it  was  infcribed  to  lord  Lonfdale.     His   next  poetical 
production,  though  not  immediately  pubiiihed,  was  his  efiay  on 
Satire,  in  three  parts  :   it  was  addrefled  to  Dr.  Warburton,  who 
thereupon  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Allen  of  Prior  Park  near  Bath. 
While  at  Mr.  Allen's  he  preached  at  Bath,    April  22,  1750,  a 
fermon  for  promoting  the  fubfcription  towards  the  general  hof- 
pital  in  that  city,  intituled,  On  the  purfuit  of  falfe  pleafure,  and 
the  mifchiefs  of  immoderate  gaming  •,  and  there  was  prefixed 
to  it,  when  publifhed,  the /olio  wing  advertifement :  u  In  juftice 
to  the  magiftrates  of  the  city  of  Bath,  it  is  thought  proper  to 
inform  the  reader,  that  the  public  gaming-tables  were  by  them 
fupprefled  there,  foon  after  the  preaching  of  this  fermon."   The 
year  after,  appeared  the  eflay  on  Satire,  prefixed  to  the  fecond 
volume  of  Pope's  works  by  Warburton  ;  with  which  it  ftill  con- 
tinues to  be  printed,  as  well  as  in  Doddey's  collection. 

Brown  now  began  to  figure  as  a  writer  ;  and,  in  I75J>  pub- 
limed  his  eflays  on  Shaftefbury's  Characleriilics  :  a  work  written 
with  elegance  and  fpirit,  and  fo  applauded,  as  to  be  printed  a 
fifth  time  in  1764.  It  is  in  one  volume,  Svo.  He  is  imagined 
to  have  had  a  principal  hand  in  another  book,  pubiiihed  alfo  the 
fame  year,  and  called  An  efiay  on  mufical  expreilion  ;  though  the 
avowed  author  was  Mr;  Charles  Avifcn.  In  1754  he  printed  a 
fermon,  On  the  ufe  and  abufe  of  externals  in  religion  :  preached 
before  the  bifliop  of  Carli{[e7~aTtIie'  confecration  of  St.  Jameses 
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church  m  Whitehaven.  Soon  after  this,  he  was  promoted  to 
Great  Horkeiley  in  EfTex  ;  a  living  in  the  gift  of  the  prefent  lord 
Hardwicke.  His  next  appearance  in  the  world  was  as  a  dramatic 
writer  ;  and,  in  1 755,  his  tragedy,  Barbarofla,  was  produced  upon 
the  ftage,  and  afterwards  his  Athelftan  in  1756.  Thefe  tragedies 
paiTed  well  enough  upon  the  ftage,  under  the  management  of 
Garrick,  but  were  attacked  by  criticifm  and  ftrictures,  upon  pub- 
lication, as  all  dramatic  productions  are. 

Our  author  had  taken  his  doctor  of  divinity's  degree  in  1755. 
In  1757,  came  out  his  famous  work,  intituled.  An  eftimate  of 
the  manners  and  principles  of  the  times,  8vo  ;  famous,  we  call 
It,  becaufe  feven  editions  of  it  were  printed  in  little  more  than 
a  year,  and  becaufe  it  was  perhaps  as  extravagantly  applauded, 
and  as  extravagantly  cenfured,  as  any  book  that  was  ever  written. 
The  defign  of  it  was  to  (hew,  that  "  a  vain,  luxurious  and  felfiih 
effeminacy,  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  marked  the  character  of 
the  age  ;  and  to  point  out  the  effects  and  fources  of  this  effemi- 
nacy." And  it  muft  be  owned,  that,  in  the  profecution  of  it, 
the  author  has  given  abundant  proofs  of  great  difcernment  and 
folidity  of  judgement,  a  deep  infight  into  human  nature,  an  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge  of  the  world ;  and  that  he  has  marked  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  times  with  great  juflnefs  and  accuracy. 
Pity  it  is,  that  fuch  a  fpirit  of  felf-importance,  dogmaticalnefs, 
and  oftentimes  arrogance,  fhould  mix  itfelf  in  what  he  fays ;  for 
this  air  and  manner  feems  to  have  done  more  towards  fharpen- 
ing  the  pens  of  his  numerous  adverfaries,  and  to  have  raifed 
more  difgufl  and  offence  at  him,  than  the  fubject  matter  ob- 
jected to  in  his  work.  In  1758  he  published  a  fecond  volume 
of  the  Eftiinate,  &c.  and,  afterwards,  An  explanatory  defence 
of  the  Eftimate,  &c. 

Between  the  firil  and  fecond  volume  of  the  Eftimate,  he  re- 
published  Dr.  Walker's  diary  of  the  fiege  of  Londonderry ;  with 
a  preface,  pointing  out  the  ufeful  purpofes  to  which  the  perufal 
of  the  diary  might  be  applied.  He  was,  about  this  time,  pre- 
fented  by  the  bifhop  of  Cariifle  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Nicholas 
in  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne,  refigning  Great  Horkefiey  in  Eifex  j 
rand  made  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  his  prefent  ma- 
jefty.  Thefe  were  all  the  preferments  our  author  ever  received  ; 
and,  as  this  was  fuppofed  to  be  no  fmall  mortification  to  a  man  of 
Dr.  Brown's  high  fpirit,  foit  was  probably  this  high  fpirit  which 
•was  the  caufe  of  it.  In  1760  he  publifhed  An  additional  dia- 
logue of  the  dead,  between  Pericles  and  Ariftides,  being  a  fe- 
quel  to  a  dialogue  of  lord  Lyttelton's  between  Pericles  and 
Cofmo.  This  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  been  defigned  as  a 
vindication  of  Mr.  Pitt's  political  character  and  conduct,  againft 
fome  hints  of  difapprobation  by  lord  Lyttelton  •,  while  others 
have  not  excluded  a  private  motive  of  refentment.  His  next 
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publication  \vas  the  Cure  of  Saul,  a  facred  ode  ;  which  was  fol- 
lowed the  fame  year  by  a  Diflertation  on  the  rife,  union,  and 
power,  the  progreffions,  feparations,  and  corruptions  of  poetry 
and  mufic,  4to.  This  is  a  pleafing  performance,  difplays  great 
ingenuity  ;  and,  though  not  without  miflakes,  very  inftructing 
as  well  as  amuiing  upon  the  whole.  Obfervations  were  printed 
upon  it,  and  Dr.  Brown  defended  himfelf  in  Remarks.  He  pub- 
iiihed  in  8vo,  1764,  the  Hillory  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  Poetry 
through  its  feveral  fpecies :  being  the  fubftance  of  the  above 
work  concerning  poetry  only,  for  the  benefit  of  claflical  readers 
not  knowing  in  mufic.  The  fame  year,  a  volume  of  fermons  ; 
mod  of  which  had  been  printed  feparately.  In  1765, Thoughts  0:1 
civil  liberty,  licentioufnefs  and  faction  ;  a  piece,  which,  though 
drawn  up  with  great  parade,  and  affuming  a  fcientific  form,  is 
little  more  than  a  party-pamphlet ;  intended  to  cenfure  the  op- 
pofers  of  adminiftration  at  that  time.  A  fermon  on  the  Female 
character  and  education,  preached  the  1 6th  of  May  1765,  before 
the  guardians  of  the  afylum  for  deferted  female  orphans. 

His  laft  publication,  in  1766,  was  a  letter  to  the  rev.  Dr, 
Lowth,  occafioned  by  his  late  letter  to  the  right  rev.  author  of 
the  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes.  Dr.  Lowth  had  pointed  at  Dr. 
Brown,  as  one  of  the  extravagant  flatterers  and  creatures  of 
Warburton ;  and  Dr.  Brown  defended  himfelf  againil  the  im- 
putation, as  an  attack  upon  his  moral  "character.  To  do  him 
all  jufiice,  he  had  a  fpirit  too  flrong  and  independent,  to  bend 
to  that  literary  fubjection,  which  the  author  of  the  Divine  Le- 
gation expected  from  his  followers.  He  mfifted  upon  the  pre- 
rogative of  his  own  opinion  ;  to  affent  and  diffent,  whenever  he 
faw  caufe,  in  the  moft  unreferved  manner  :  and  this  was  to  Dr, 
Brown,  as  it  was  to  many  others,  the  caufe  of  mifunderftanding 
and  diftance  with  Warburton.  Befides  the  works  mentioned, 
he  publifhed  a  poem  on  liberty,  and  fome  anonymous  pamphlets, 
At  the  end  of  his  later  writings,  he  advertifed  an  intention  of 
publifhing  Principles  of  chriftian  legiflation,  but  was  prevented 
by  death.  He  ordered,  however,  by  his  will,  that  the  work 
(hould  be  publiihed  after  his  deceafe  -,  but  this  has  not  been 
done  ;  and  why  it  has  not  been  done,  let  thofe  account  to  whom 
the  care  of  its  publication  was  committed.  We  can  fay  no- 
thing but  upon  conjecture,  or  at  moft  probability  ;  and  as  there 
are  certain  perfons  in  the  wrorld  to  whom  this  would  do  no 
great  credit,  we  rather  choofe  to  fupprefs  it. 

Before  we  conclude  with  Dr.  Brown,  we  muft  not  omit  one 
very  memorable  circumftance  of  his  life  ;  and  that  was  his  in- 
tended expedition  to  Ruflia.  While  Dr.  Dumarefque  refided  in 
Rufiia,  1765,  whither,  having  been  chaplain  to  our  factory  at 
St.  Peterihurg  from  1747  to  1762,  he  had  been  invited  the 
year  before  by  the  emprefsTlo^aSHTin  the  regulation  of  feveral 
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fchools  fhe  was  about  to  eftablifh  ;  a  correfpondent  in  England 
fuggelled  the  idea  to  him  of  communicating  the  affair  to  Dr. 
Brown,  as  a  proper  perfon  to  confult  with,  becaufe  he  had  pub- 
lifhed  fome  fermons  upon  education.  This  brought  on  a  cor- 
refpondence.between  Dr.  Dumarefque  and  Dr.  Brown  ;  the  refult 
of  which,  being  communicated  to  the  prime  miniiler  at  St. 
Peterfburg,  was  followed  by  an  invitation  from  the  emprcfs  to 
Dr.  Brown  alfo.  Dr.  Brown,  acquainting  the  ruffian  court  with 
his  def:gn  of  complying  with  the  emprefs's  invitation,  received 
jr;i  anfv/er  from  the  minifter,  fignifying  how  pleafed  her  imperial 
majefty  was  with  his  intention,  and  informing  him,  that  (he 
had  ordered  to  be  remitted  to  him.  by  her  minifler  in  London, 
iQool.  in  order  to  defray  the  expences  of  his  journey.  All  the 
letters  which  palled,  the  plans  which  were  drawn  by  Dr.  Brown, 
and,  in  fhort,  every  thing  relating  to  this  affair,  may  be  feen  at, 
large  under  his  article  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  as  commu- 
nicated to  the  author  cf  it  by  Dr.  Dumarefque. 

In  confequence  of  the  above  proceedings,  while  he  war,  ar- 
dently preparing  for  his  -rurncy,  and  almoft  on  the  point  of 
iV.ti.-v:  out  for  St.  Peterfburg,  the  gout  and  rheumatifm,  to 
which  he  wa~  fubjecl.  returned  upon  him  with  violence,  and 
put  a  ilcp  to  the  aiiair  tor  the  prefent,  to  his  no  frnall  difap- 
pointment.  This  difappointment  concurring  with  his  ill  ftate  of 
health,  was  followed  by  a  dejection  of  fpirits,  which  caufedhim 
to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  Sept.  23,  1766,  in  his  51(1  year.  He 
cut  the  jugular  vein  with  a  razor,  and  died  immediately.  He 
had-,  it  feems,  a  conftitutional  tendency  to  infinity,  and  frorq, 
his  early  life  had  been  i'ubject  at  times  to  diforders  in  the  brain, 
?.t  kail  to  melancholy  in  its  excefs  ;  of  which  he  ufed  to  com- 
plain to  his  friends,  and  to  "  exprefs  his  fears,  that  one  time  or 
another  fome  ready  rnifchief  mieht  prefent  itfelf  to  him*  at  a 
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time  when  he  was  wholly  deprived  of  his  reafon  [x]. 

BROWN  (JOHN),  was  born  in  the  year  1752  at  Edinburgh, 
rnd  was  early  deflined  to  take  up  the  profeffion  of  a  painter, 
He  travelled  into  Italy,  and  at  Rome  met  with  fir  William 
Young  and  Mr.  Townley  ;  who,  pleafed  with  fome  very  beauti- 
ful drawings  done  by  him  in  pen  and  ink,  tock  him  with  them, 
ns  a  draftfman,  into  Sicily.  Of  the  antiquities  cf  this  celebrated 
ifiand  lie  took  feveral  very  fine  views  in  pen  and  ink,  exquiiitely 
finifhed,  yet  ilill  preferving  the  character  and  fpirit  of  the  build- 
jngs  he  intended  to  reprefent.  He  returned  fome  years  afte,r- 
\vards  from  Italy  to  his  native  town,  wrhere  he  was  much  be- 
loved and  efteemed  by  many  men  of  letters,  and  by  many  wo- 
men of  elegance  ;  his  converfation  being  extremely  acute  and 
on  moft  fubjefts,  but  peculiarly  fo  on  thofe  of  art  5 
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and  his  knowledge  of  mufic  being  very  great,  and  his  tafte  in  it 
extremely  juft  and  refined.  Lord  Monboddo  gave  him  a  general 
invitation  to  his  elegant  and  convivial  table,  and  employed  him 
in  making  feveral  drawings  in  pencil  for  him.  Mr.  Brown,  how- 
ever/in  the  year  1/86,  came  to  London  (that  great  emporium 
of  talents  and  abilities),  and  was  much  carefied  by  fcholars  and 
men  of  tafte  in  that  metropolis,  where  he  was  very  much  em- 
ployed as  a  painter  of  fmall  portraits  in  black  lead  pencil,  which 
were  always  correctly  drawn,  and  exhibited,  with  a  piclurefque 
fidelity,  the  features  and  character  of  the  perfon  who  fat  to  him. 
Death  deprived  the  public  of  this  very  ingenious  artift  in  1787^ 
after  a  difeafe  of  great  languor,  which  he  bore  with  that  firm- 
iiefs  of  mind  for  which  he  had  been  ever  diftinguifhed  through 
life. 

Mr.  Brown  was  not  only  knowil  as  an  exquifite  draftfrrian, 
he  was  alfo  a  good  pliilofopher,  a  found  fcholar^  and  endowed 
with  a  juft  and  refined  tafte  in  all  the  liberal  and  polite  arts,  and 
a  man  of  confummate  worth  and  integrity.    Soon  after  his  death 
his  Letters  on  the  poetry  and  mufic  of  the  Italian  opera,  1 2mo. 
were  publifhed  •,  they  were  originally  written  to  his  friend  lord 
Monboddo,  who  wifhed  to  have  Mr,  Brown's  opinion  on  thofe 
fubjects,  which  have  fo  intimate  a  connection  with  his  work  on 
the  origin  and  progrefs  of  language  ;  and  who  was  fo  pleafed 
with  the  ftyle  and  dbfervations  contained  in   them,    that   he 
wrote  an  introduction  to  them,  which  was  publifhed  with  them, 
In  one  volume,  I2mo.  1789,  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow.   The 
letters  are  written  with  great  elegance  and  perspicuity  ;  they 
are  molt  certainly  the  production'  of  a  ftrong  and  fervid  mind, 
acquainted  with  the  fubject ;  and'muft  be  of  infinite  utility  to 
moil  of  the  frequenters  of  the  Italian  opera,  by  enabling  them 
to  underftand  the  realons  on  which  the  pleafure  they  receive  at 
that  mufical  performance  is  founded.  They  were  rrioft  afluredly 
not  written  for  publication  :  they  have,  therefore,  that  fpirit  and 
fimplicity  which  every  man  of  genius  diffufes  through  any  fub- 
ject of  which  he  treats,  and  which  he  is  but  too  apt  to  refine 
away,  when  he  ferioufly  fits  down  to  compofe  a  work  for  the 
public.     Lord  Monboddo,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Origin 
and  progrefs  of  language,  fpeaking  of  Mr.  Browns  fays,  "  The 
account  that  I  have  given  of  the  Italian  language  is  taken  from 
One  who  refided  above  ten  years  in  Italy ;  and  who,  befides  un- 
derftanding  the  language  perfectly,  is  more  learned  in  the  Italian 
arts  of  painting,  fculpture,  mufiCj  and  poetry,  than  any  man  I 
ever  met  with.     His  natural  good  tafte  he  has  improved  by  the 
ftudy  of  the  monuments  of  ancient  art,  to  be  feen  at  Rome  and 
Florence  ;    and  as  beauty  m  all  the  arts  is  pretty  much  the  fame, 
confiding  of  grandeur  and  fimplicitv.,  variety,  decorum,  and  a 
fuitablenefs  to  the  fubject,  I  tTunk  he  is  a  good  judge  of  lan- 
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gunge,  and  of  writing,  as  well  as  of  painting,  fculpture,  and* 
mufic."  A  very  well  written  character  in  latin,  by  an  advocate 
of  Edinburgh,  is  appended  to  the  Letters.  Mr.  Brown  left  be- 
hind him  feveral  very  highly  finifhed  portraits  in  pencil,  and 
many  very  exquifite  {ketches  in  pencil  and  in  pen  and  ink,  which 
lie  had  taken  of  perfons  and  of  places  in  Italy;  particularly  a 
book  of  ftudies  of  heads,  taken  from  the-  life,  an  ineflimable 
treafure  to  any  hiftory  painter,  as  it  would  have  ierved  him  as 
a  common-place-book  for  his  pictures,  the  heads  it  contained" 
being  all  of  them  Italian  ones,  of  great  expreflion,  or  of  high 
character.  He  was  fo  enraptured  with  his  art,  and  fo  sffiduous 
in  the  purfuit  of  it,  that  he  fuffered  no  countenance  of  beauty, 
grace,  dignity,  or  expreflion  to  pafs  him  unnoticed;  and  to  be 
enabled  to  poffefs  merely  a  fketch  for  himfelf,  of  any  fubject 
that  ftruck  his  fancy,  he  would  make  a  prefenl'of  a  High-fmifhed 
drawing  to  the  perfon  who  permitted  his  head  to  be  taken  by 
him.  The  character! dies  of  his  hand  were  delicacy,  correctnefs, 
and  tafte  ;  as  the  drawings  he  made  from  many  of  Mr.  Townley's 
heft  flatues  very  plainly  evince.  Of  his  mind,  the  leading  fea- 
tures were  acutenefs,  liberality,  and  fenfibility,  joined  to  a  cha- 
racter firm,  vigorous,  and1  energetic.  The  lafl  efforts  of  this 
Ingenious  artift  were  employed  in  making  two  very  exquifite 
drawings,  the  one  from  Mr.  Townley's  celebrated  bufb  of  Ho- 
mer, the  other  from  a  fine  original  buft  of  Mr.  Pope,  in  genera! 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  work,  of  Ryfbrac.  From  thefe  draw- 
ings two  very  beautiful  engravings  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Bar- 
rolozzi  and  his  pupil  Mr..  Bcvi. 

BROWN  (Dr.  JOHN),  diflinguiilied  Kimftlf  much  in  Scot- 
land by  his  medical  opinions  arid1  writings,  and  was  author  of 
a  new  fyftem  of  medicine,  which  has  lately  been  tranflated  into 
Englifh  in  2  vols.  8vo.  It  is  a  fmgular  performance,  difcovering 
much  originality,  and  containing  many  important  obfervations, 
though  in  fome  cafes  he  may  be  thought  fro  carry  his  peculiar 
opinions  too  far.  He  died  October 7,  1788: 

BROWNE  (GEORGE),  archbiihop  of  Dublin*  and  the  firft 
prelate  who  embraced  the  reformation  in  Ireland,  wasoriginally 
an  augufline  friar  of  London,  and  received  his  academical  edu- 
cation in  the  houfe  of  his  order,  near  Halywell  in  Oxford.  He 
afterwards  became  provincial  of  the  augufline  monks  in  Eng- 
land;  and,  having  taken  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  fome  foreign 
university,  was  admitted  to  the  fame  degree  at  Oxford  in  1534* 
and  alfo  at  Cambridge.  After  readingifbme  of  Luther's  writ- 
ings, he  began  to  inculcate  into  the  people,  that  they  ouglit'to 
make  their  applications  folely  to  Chrift,  and  not  to  the  virgin 
Mary,  or  the  faints.  This  recommended  him  to  Henry  VIII. 
•who  promoted  him,  in  March  1535,^0  the  arehbHhopric  of 
Bublin,  and  a  few  months  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  fignififed 
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to  him;  by  the.  lord  privy-feal,  that,  having  renounced  the  papal 
fuprcmacy  in  England,  it  was  his  pleafure,  that  his  fubje£r,s  of 
Ireland  fhould  obey  his  commands  in  that  refpe£t  as  in  England  ; 
and  nominated  him  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  the  execution 
thereof.  The  difficulties  attending  this  commiffion  appear  from, 
a  letter,  which  the  archbiihop  fent  to  lord  Cromwell,  dated 
Nov.  28,  1535. 

.  In  the  parliament  which  met  at  Dublin,  May  i,  1536,  when 
the  bill  for  eftablifning  the  king's  fupremacy  over  the  church  of 
Ireland  was  depending,  our  prelate  made  a  fpeech,  which  had 
iuch  an  effect,  that  the  acl:  pafTed,  though  with  great  difficulty, 
and  the  execution  of  it  met  with  many  obftacles,  of  which  the 
archbimop  gave  the  lord  Cromwell  a  particular  account. 

When  the  mbnafteries  in  England  arid  Ireland  began  to  be 
fupprefied,  archbimop  .Browne  removed  all  fuperftitious  reliques 
and  images  out  of  the  two  cathedrals,  of  St.  Patrick's  and  the 
Holy  Trinity,  in  Dublin,  and  out  of  the  other  churches  in  his 
diocefe  ;  placing  in  their  (lead  the  creed,  the  lord's 'prayer,  and 
the  ten  commandments,  in  gold  letters.  In  154*,  the  king  con- 
verted the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  into  a  cathedral  church, 
confiding  of  a  dean  and  chapter  ;  and  our  archbifhop  foundc.1 
in  it,  three  years  after,  the  prebends  of  St.  Michael's,  St.  John's, 
and  St.  Michan's,  from  which  time  it  has  taken  the  name  of 
Chrift-church.  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  governor  of  Ireland, 
having,  by  cornmand,  notified  to  all  the  clergy  of  that  kingdom 
the  order  of  king  Edward  VI.  that  they  fhould  ufe  in  all  their 
churches  the  liturgy  he  had  canfcd  to  be  compiled,  and  publifhed 
in  englifh,  and  the  bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  it  was  warmly 
bppofed  by  the  poplfh  party,  but  readily  received  by  archbifhop 
Browne.  Upon  earler-day  following,  the  liturgy  was  accordingly 
read,  for  the  firft  time,  in  Cnnd-church,  Dublin,  in  prefence 
of  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  of  that  city,  and  the  lord-deputy  St. 
Leger  ;  on  which  occafion,  the  archbifhop  preached  a  fermon 
againfl  keeping  the  teriptuves  in  the  latin  tongue,  and  the  wor- 
fhip  of  images,  which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  srchbifliop's 
life.  Dowdal,  primate  of  Armagh,  being,  on  account  of  his 
violent  oppofition  to  the  king's  order,  deprived  of  the  title  of 
primate  of  all  Ireland  j  it  was,  Ocb.  15513  conferred  on  arch- 
bifhop  Browne,  who  did  not  long  enjoy  it,  being  deprived 
both  of  that  dignity  and  his  archbifnopri'c  in  1554,  the  iir(t  of 
queen  Mary,  under  pretence  of  his  being  married ;  but,  in 
truth,  on  account  of  his  zeal  in  promoting  the  reformation.  He 
died  about  the  year  1556. 

BROWNE  (WILLIAM),  an  englim  poet,  born  at  Taviftoek 
in  t)evonfh;re  ;  and,  after  pafling  through  a  grammar-fchool, 
fent  to  Exeter  college,  Oxford JVJ^JBefore  taking  a  degree,  be 
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removed  to  the  Trtnsr  Temple,  London  ;  where  he  feeifis  t# 
have  devoted  himfelf  to  the  mufes  and  polite  literature,  inftead 
of  law  :  for,  in  1613,  he  publifiied  the  firft  part  of  his  Britan- 
nia's Paftorals,  a  confiderable  portion  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  written  before  his  aoth  year.  To  thefe  were  prefixed,  in 
the  publication,  verfes  by  Drayton,  Selden,  and  other  ingenious 
friends.  In  1614,  he  publiflied  i  he  fhepherd's  pipe,  in  feven 
eclogues ;  and,  two  years  after,  the  fecond  part  of  his  Britan- 
nia's paftorals*.  Thefe  works  gained  him  great  reputation.  In 
1624,  he  returned  to  his  college  ;  became  tutor  to  that  earl  of 
Caernarvon-  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Newbury  in  1043, 
and  of  whom  Clarendon  fpeaks  fo  highly  ;  and  the  fame  year 
was  created  mailer  of  arts  :  he  was  (tykd  in  the'  univernty-re- 
gilter  Vir  omni  humana  literaturaet  bonsTuni  artium  cognitions' 
inftruc~his.  He  afterwards  went  into  the  family  of  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  •,  and  Wood  fays,  that  he  "  got  wealth,,  and  pur- 
chafed  an  eftate."  He  is  fnppoied  to  have  retired  into  his  own 
country,  and  to  have  died  there  in  1645  'z]. 

BROWNE  (SiR  THOMAS)  [A],  an  eminent  writer  and  phy- 
fician,  was  the  ion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Browne,  a  merchant,  de- 
fcended  from  an  antient  family  at  Upton  in  Chefhire,  and  born 
in  the  parifh  of  St.  Michael,  Cheapiide,  the  ipth  of  October 
1605.  His  father  died  \vhilft  he  was  very  young,  leaving  him 
a  fortune  of  6ocoL  His  mother,  who  inherited  a  third  of  her 
hufband's  fortune,  married  fir  Thomas  Dutton,  who  held  a 
poft  under  the  government  in  Ireland  •,  and  her  fon,  being  thus 
deprived  of  both  his  parents,,  was  left  to  the  rapacity  of  a  guar- 
dian, by  which  he  was  a  confiderabh:  fufferer.  He  was  placed 
at  Winchester  fchool,  and  entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  oi 
Broadgare-hall,  fmce  ityled  Pembroke  college.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  Jan.  31^  1627;  and. 

\z.~\  An  edition-of  his  worksr  which  were  the  fame  time,  that  His  writings  abound; 
become  extremely  fcarce,  was  published,  with  point  and  conceit,  and  thofe  frivolous 
1772,  in  three  fmall  volumes,  by  Mr.  Da-  and  difgufting  ornaments,  which  are  the 
vies:  in  the  advertifement  prefixed  to  which  fure  indications  of  a  vitiated  tafte.  His 
it  is  faid,  that  "the  author  met  with  a  imagination  was  fertile,  and  his  mind- 
fate  uncommon  and  unmerited  by  fo  great  vigorous;  but  his  judgement  was  corrupted 
a  genius.  He,  who  was  admired  and  be-  by  thofe  Italian  models,  which  the  fafhion 
loved  by  all  the  beflr  writers  of  his  time,  of  his  day  taught  him  to  imitace.  His  de- 
\\-\\p  was  erteemed  and  highly  recom-  fcriptions,  though  piclurefque,  have  an  air 
mended  by  the  critical  ]onfon  and  the  of  extravagance  ;  his  conceptions,  though 
learned  Selden,  was,  in  a  few  years  after  ftrong,  have  marks  of  deformity  ;  and  his 
his  death,  almoft  forgotten."  A  certain  language  never  flows  in  a  itrain  ef  conti- 
writer,  who  has  criticifed  him,  feems  nued  purity.  He  could  not  plan  witli 
to  account  for  it  in.  the  following  paffage  :  precision  and  delicacy,  and  was  unable  to 
"  There  is  an  amiable  (impiicity  in  moft  join  correctnefs  with  fpirit  *. 
of  his  pieces,  and  he  knew  how  to  move  [A]  Life  prefaced  to  the  Antiquities  o£ 
the  heart  by  itrokes  of  genuine  nature  and  Norwich* 
jpalTion,  But  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  at 
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Slaving  afterwards  taken  that  of  matter,  he  turned  his  fludies 
to  phyfic,  and  practifed  it  for  iome  time  in  Oxforcifhire  [B]. 
He  quitted  his  Settlement  in  the  country  to  accompany  his  father- 
in-law  to  Ireland  :  which  country  offering,  at  that  time,  very 
little  worthy  of  the  observation  of  a  man  of  letters,  he  palled 
into  France  and  Italy;  and  after  making  fome  itay  at  Mont- 
pelier  and  Padua,  at  that  time  the  celebrated  fchools  of  medicine, 
in  his  return  home  through  Holland,  lie  was  created  M.  D.  at 
Leyden.  It  is  fuppofed  that  he  arrived  in  London  about  1034, 
and  that  the  next  year  he  wrote  his  celebrated  piece,  called  Re- 
ligio  Medici  fc],  The  religion  of  a  phyfician.  Bayle  has  a  cri- 
tique upon  this  work,  much  too  curious  to  be  omitted  here. 


[a]    Wood's  Athen.  Oxon. 

[c]  "    The    Religio    Medici  was   no 
fooner  published,"  fays  the  author  of  his 
life,  "than  it  excited  the  aiter.tion  of  the 
public,  by  the  novelty  of  paradoxes,  the 
dignity  of  fentiment,  the  quick  fucceffion 
of  images,  the  multitude  of  abltrufe  allu- 
£ons,  the  fubtlety  .of  difquifition,  and  the 
Strength  of  language.    What  is  much  read, 
will   be   much  criticifed.      The   earl   of 
Dorfet  recommended  this  book  to  the  per. 
ufal  of  fir  Kenelm  Digby,  who  returned 
his  judgement  upon  it,  not  in  a  letter,  but 
a  book  :    in  which,  though  mingled  with 
fome    positions    fabulous    and    uncertain, 
there   are  acute   remarks,   juft  cenfures, 
and  profound  fpeculations  ;   yet  its  prin- 
cipal claim  to  admiration   is,  that   it  was 
written    in   twenty-four  hours,  of  which 
part  was  fpent  in  procuring  Browne's  book, 
and  part  in  reading  it.      Of  thefe  animad- 
verfionSj    when   they  were    not    yet    all 
printed,  either  officioufnefs  or  malice  in- 
formed  Dr.    Browne-    who    wrote  to  fir 
Kenelm  with  much  foftnefs  and  ceremony, 
declaring  the  unwortfiinefs  of  his  work  to 
engage  fuch  notice,  the  intended  privacy 
of  the  compofitionj   and  the  corruptions  of 
the  impreffion ;   and   received   an   anfwer 
equally  gentle  and  refpeftful,  containing 
high  commendations  of  the  piece,  pompous 
profeffions   of  reverence,    meek  acknow- 
ledgments of  inability,  ana  anxious  apo- 
logies for  the   hitlinefs   of  his  remarks. 
The  reciprocal  civility  of  authors    is  one 
of  the   mnft  rifible  fcenes  in  the  farce  of 
life.     Who  would  not  have  thought,   that 
thefe  two  luminariesof  their  age  hud  ceafed 
to  endeavour  to  grow  bright  by  the  obfcu- 
ration  of  each  other :  yet  the  animadver- 
fions  thus  weak,   thus  precipitate,  upon  a 
took    thus   injured    in   the    tranfcription, 
quickly  paiied  the  prefs;   and  Religio  Me- 
dici was  more  accurately  published,   with 
an   .idijioaidoii  jiredxed,    to    thole 


have  or  fhall  perufe  the  obfervations  upon 
a  former  corrupt  copy  ;  in  which  there  is 
a  fevere  cenfure,  not  upon  Digby,  \vho 
was  to  be  ufed  with  ceremony,  but  upou 
the  oblervator  who  had  ufurped  his  name  4 
nor  was  this  invective  wrote  by  Dr. 
Browne,  who  was  fuppofed  to  be  fa  vis  tied 
wilh  his  opponent's  apology,  but  by  tome 
officious  friend  zealous  for  his  honour, 
without  his  confent. 

*'    L  he  fucccfs  of  this  performance  was 
fuch    as     might    naturally    encourage   the 
author  to  new  undertakings.   A  gentleman 
ef  Cambridge,    whofe  name  was   Merry- 
weather,    turned    it    not   inelegantly   imo 
latin  ;  and   trem    his  verfiun  it  was  again 
translated     into  Italian,    german,    dutch, 
and  french  ;     and   at   Straibutg   the   latin 
tranflation  was  publifhed  with  large  notes, 
by  Lenuus  Nicoiaus  Moltfarius.      Of  the 
englifh  annotations,  which  in  all  the  edi- 
tions from  16.14  accompany  the  book,  the 
author  is  unknown.   Or  Merryweather,   to 
whole  zeal  Browne  was   fo   much  indebted 
for  the  ludden   extenfion  ot  his   renown, 
1  know  nothing,   but  that  he  published  a 
fmail  treatife  tor  the  inftruction  of  joung 
perfons  in  the  attainment  of  (he  larin  il.le. 
He  printed  his  tranflation  in  Holland  with 
fome  difficulty.    The  hill  printer  to  whom 
he  offered  it  carried  it  to    Sahnafiu^   who 
laid    it    by    (fays   he)    in    it.ue    for    three 
months,   and  then  difcouraged  its  publica- 
tion :   It   was  afterwards   rejected    by  two 
other  printers,   and  at  laft  w^s  received  by 
Hackius.      The  peculiarities  of  this  book 
raifed  the  author,   as   is  'jfuai;    many  ad- 
mirers and  many  enemies;   lint  we   know 
not  of   more   than   one  profclied  anfwer, 
written  under  the  title  of  •'  M_jdicus  Me- 


catus, 
univerfal 
of  fir  T 
johufoii. 


"   b     Alexander 


Rofs, 


wiiich  w.is 


neglerted  by  the  world.''   Life 
Bro\vac,    by   Dr.  Sa;nucl 
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Mentioning  tl  o"e  who  humble  reafon,  in  order  to  exalt  faith, 
rie  fpeaks  as  follows  of  the  author  cf  Religio  Medici : — '  Who, 
In  fays,  declares,  that  when  he  contemplates  the  myfteries   of 
religion,  he  Hops  whenever  reafon  comes  to,  O  the  depth  !* 
chofe  to  lofe  myfelf,"  fays  that  author,  "  in  a  myftery,  to  purfue 
my  reafon  to  an  0  Altifudo[^~\"     He  protefts,  that  if  rebellious 
leafon,  or  Satai},  endeavour  to  puzzle   him,  he   gets   clear   of 
their  fnares  by  this  (ingle  paradox  of  Tertulliari,  This  is  certain, 
lecaufc  it  is  iinpojjible\j'}.   "  It  is.  my  folitpry  recreation,"  fays  he, 
?'   to   pofe  my  apprehcnfion  with  thofe  involved  enigmas   and 
riddles  of  the  trinity,  with  the  incarnation  and  re  Correction.     I 
can  anfwer  all  the  objections  of  Satan  and  my  rebellious  reafon, 
with  that  odd  refolution  I  learned  of  Tertullian  :   it  is  true,  becaufe 
it  is  impoffible.     Some   people   (continued   he)  are  prompted   to 
believe  the  more  eatily>  becaufe  they  have  feen  Chrifl's  fepulehre 
and  tne  red  fea  ;  but,  with  regard  to  myfelf,  I  am  overjoyed  that 
I  have  not  feen  either  Chrift  or  his  apoftles,    and  that  I  did  not 
live  in  the  age  of  miracles.   My  faith  had  then  been  involuntary  ; 
and  I  fhould  have  had  no  (hare  in  the  following  blefling,  Bleffed 
are  they  that  have  not  feen,  and  yet  have  Relieved"     Jrle  fpecifies 
the  objections,  which  reafon  and  experience  fuggefted  to  him, 
with  refpect  to  fome  articles :   he  adds,  that  his  faith  is  never- 
thelefs  very  firm   and  liable ;  and   that   faith,  in   order   to   be 
thoroughly   refined   and   perfect,  ought  to   perfuade,  not  only 
things  which  are  above  reafon,  but  fuch  alfo  as  feem   to  clam, 
with  reafon  and  the  teftimony  of  the  fenfes.    "  Yet  do  I  believe 
that  all  this  is  true,  which  indeed  my  reafon  would  perfuade  me 
to  be  falfe ;  and  this  I  think  no  vulgar  part  of  faith,  to   believe 
a  thing,  not  only  above,  but  contrary  to  reafon,  and  againfl  the 
arguments  of  our  proper  fenfes."     The  following  words  of  the 
gofpel  might  therefore  be  applied  to  him,   I  have  not  found (o  great 
faith,  110  not  hi  Ifrael.  I  am  to  obferve,  adds  Bayle,  that  thefe  paf- 
fages  are  extracted  from  a  book,  intituled  "  The  religion  of  the 
phyfician  ;''  which,  according  to  fome,  might  be  intituled  "  The 
phyiicir.n  'of  religion  j"  a  work  of  fuch  a  caft,  that   many  have 
imagined  the  author  of  it  a  little  remote  from  the   kingdom   of 
heaven.'     u  Guy  Patiri   was  one  of  thofe  who  imagined  this  ; 
the  author  of  Relisio  Medici  has  abilities,  fays  he  ;  there   are 

O  J 

many  fine  things  in  his  book,  and  there  is  a  pleafing  melan- 
choly in  his  thoughts:  but  in  my  opinion  he  has,  like  many 
others,  a  religion  to  feck,  and  perhaps  will  find  none  at'laft  [G].'* 
In  1636  he  fettled  at  Norwich,  by  the  perfuafion  of  Dr. 
Luihington  his  tutor,  who  was  rector  of  Barnham  Weftgate  ir; 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  in  1637  he  was  incorporated  doctor 

[D]  Illuftratbn  upor.  the  Sceptics,   See         [F-!  Religio  Medici. 
,%  s  Dictionary.  [r]  Lettrcs,  torn.  i.  let  3. 
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of  ,phyfrc  at  Oxford.  In  1641  he  married  Mrs.  Dorothy  Mi- 
cham,  of  a  good  family  in  Norfolk  ;  "  a  lady  of  fuch  admirable 
fymmetrical  proportion  to  her  worthy  hufband,  both  in  the 
graces  of  her  body  and  mind  r.hat  they  feemed  to  come  together 
by  a  kind  of  natural  magneton  [G]."  Five  years  after  he  fent 
abroad  his  treadfe  on  Vulgar  errors  [H]. 

Wood  informs  -us,  that  his  practice  as  a  phyfician  was  very 
extenfive,  and  that  many  patients  reforted  to  him.  In  1655,  he 
was  chofen  honorary  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  as  a  man 
virtute  et  literis  ornatifninus,  eminently  embellimed  with  litera^ 
ture  and  virtue. 

In  1658,  the  difcovery  of  fome  antient  urns  in  Norfolk  gave 
him  occafion  to  write  Hydriotaphia,  Urn-burial-}  or,  a  dif- 


[G]  This  marriage  could  not  but  draw 
the  raillery  of  contemporary  wits  upon  a 
man,    who   had  juft  been   wifhing  in  his 
new  book,  that  we  might  procreate,  like 
trees,  without  conjunction.;   andhadlirely 
declared,  that  the  whole  world  was  made 
for  men,   but  only  the  twelfth  part  of  men 
for  women;  and,  that  -man  is  the  whole 
world,  but  women  only  the  rib  or  crooked 
part  of  men.    Whether  the  lady  had  been 
yet  informed  of  thefe  contemptuous  poii- 
Kons,  or  whether  fhe  was  pleafed  with  the 
conqueft  of  to  formidable  a  rebel,  and  con- 
UderedJtas  a  double  triumph  to  attradl  fo 
much   mer.it,    and  overcome  fo  powerful 
prejudices:  or  whether,  like  moft  others, 
fke   married   upon   mingled   motives,   be- 
tween  convenience  and   inclination  ;     fhe 
had,   however,  m   reafon  to  repent  ;    for 
(he  lived  happily  with  him  ene-3,nd-for.ty 
years  ;     and  bore   him    ten    children,    of 
whom  one  Ion   and  three  daughters  cut- 
lived    their   parents;     fhe    furvived    him 
two  yearc,     and    paifeJ    •her    widow,Ho«d 
in    plenty,    if    not   in  -opulence.        Dr. 


[H]  This  work,  as  it  arofe  not  from 
fancy  and  invention,  but  from  obfervation 
and  books,  and  contained  not  a  tingle  dif- 
courfe  of  one  continued  tenor,  of  whuh 
the  latter  part  role  from  the  former,  but 
an  eiiumeration  of  many  unconnected  par- 
ticulais,  muft  have  been  the  collection  of 
years,  and  the  effedt  of  a  defign  early 
formed  and  long  purfiied,  to  which  his  re- 
marks had  been  continually  referred,  and 
v/hich  arofe  gradually  to  its  prefent  bulk 
ty  the  daily  aggregation  of  new  particles 
of  knowledge.  It  is  indeed  to  be  wilhed 
that  he  had  longer  delayed  the  publication, 
d  ajdcd  what  the  *emaining  part  of  his 


.life  might  ha-ve  furnifhed^  the  thirty-fix 
years  which  he  fpent  afterwards  in  tfudy 
and  experience,  would  doubtlefs  have  made 
large  additions  to  an  enquiry  into  vulgar 
errors.  He  publifhed,  in  1673,  the  fixth 
edition,  wkh  fome  improvements;  but  I 
think  rather  with  explications  of  what  he 
had  already  written,  than  any  new  heads 
of  difquilition.  But  with  the  work,  fuch 
as  the  author,  whether  hindered  from 
•continu-ing  it  by  eagernefs  of  praife,  or 
wearirrefs  of  labour,  thought  fit  to  give.? 
we  muft  be  content ;  and  remember,  that 
in  all  fubhunary  things  there  is  fome- 
thing  to  be  wifhed,  vvhich  we  mult  wifh 
in  vain. 

This  book,  like  his  former,  was  received 
with    great    applaufe,     was    ar.fwered    by 
Alexander  Rois,  and  frnnflatcd  into  dutch 
find  ^ersnan,   and  not  many  years  ago  into 
french.      It  might  now  be  proper,   had  not 
the  favour  with  vvhich  it  was  at  firft  re- 
ceived,   filled   the  kingdom  with   copies, 
to  reprint  it  with  notes  partly  fupp!ementalT 
and  partly  emendatory,  to  fubjoin   thole 
difcoveries  which   the  induttry  of  the  laft 
age  has  made,  and  correft  thofe  miitakes 
which  the  author  has  committrd,  not  by 
idlenefs  or  negligence,     but  for  want  o£ 
Boyle's  and  Newton's  philofophy. 

The  reputation  of  Browns  encouraged 
fome  low  writer  topublith,  under  his  name, 
a  book  called,  Nature's  cabinet  unlocked  ; 
translated,  according  to  Wood,  from  the 
phyfics  of  Magirus  :  of  whbu  Browne 
took  care  to  clear  himfelf,  by  modeltly  ad- 
vertifing,  that  if  any  man^ad  been  bene- 
fited by  it,  he  was  not  fo  ambitious  ax  to 
challenge  the  honour  thereof,  as  having 
no  hand  in  that  vvcnfk.  Dr.  johnfcn. 
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courfe  of  fepulchral  urns  [i],  together  with  the  garden  of  Cyvu*? 
or  the  quincunxial  lozenge,  or  network  plantation  of  the  sa- 
lients, artificially,  naturally,  myftically  confidered. 
.  In  1671  he  received  at  Norwich  the  honour  of  knighthood 
from  Charles  II.  Thus  he  lived  in  high  reputation,  when  in 
his  76th  year  he  was  feized  with  a  colic  j  which,  after  having 
tortured  him  about  a  week,  put  an  end  to  his  life  at  Norwich, 
on  his  birth-day,  O6t.  19,  1682.  He  lies  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  in  Norwich. 

BROWNE  (EDWARD),  an  eminent  phyfician,  fon  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  about  1642.  He  -was  inftrucled  in  grammar 
learning  at  the  fchool  of  Norwich,  and  in  1665  took  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  phyfic  at  Cambridge.  Removing 'afterwards  to 
Merton  college,  Oxford,  he  was  admitted  there  to  the  fame 
degree  in  1666,  and  the  next  year  created  doctor  [K].  In  1668, 
he  vifited  part  of  Germany  [L],  and  the  year  following  made  a 
wider  excurfion  into  Auitria,  Hungary,  and  Theiialy,  where  the 
turkiih  fultan  then  kept  his  court  at  Larifla.  He  afterwards 
paffed  through  Italy.  Upon  his  return,  he  praclifed  phyfic  in 
London ;  was  made  phyfician  firil  to  Charles  II.  [M]  and  after- 
wards in  1682  tp  St.  Bartholomew's  hofpital.  About  the  fame 
time  he  joined  his  name  to  thofe  of  many  other  eminent  men, 
in  a  tranflatjon  of  Plutarch's  Lives  [N].  He  was  fir  ft  ccnfor, 
then  ele£r,,  and  treafurer  of  the  college  of  phyh'cians  •,  of  which 
in- 1 705  he  was  chofen  prefident,  and  held  this  office  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  Auguft  1708,  after  a  very  fhort 
illnefs,  at  his  feat  at  Northfleet,  near  Greenhithe  in  Kent.  He 
was  acquainted  with  hebrew,  was  a  critic  in  greek,  and  no  man 

of  his  age  wrote  better  latin.   German,  italian3  french,  &c.  he 

i 

[i]   He  treats  with  his  ufual  learning  fhall  have  any  reverence  among  men  :   for 

on  the  funeral  rites  of  the  antient  nations  ;  there  is  no   fcience,  in  which  he  does  not 

exhibits  theirvarious  treatment  of  the  dead;  difcover  fome  (kill  ;   and  fcarce   any  kind 

and    examines  the  fubftances  found  in  his  of  knowledge,  profane  or  facred,  abltrufe 

Norfolcian  urns.   T-here  is,  perhaps,  none  or  elegant,  which   he  does  not  appear  to 

of  his  works  which  better  exemplifies  his  have  cultivated  with  fuccefs."     Dr.  J.ohn- 

leading  or  memory.      It  is   fcarcely  to  be  fon. 

imagined,  how    many  particulars  he   has  [K]  Wood,    F.  O.  ij.  166. 

amalled    together,     in    a    treatife    which  [LJ   Upon    his  return   to   England  he 

feems  to  have   been   occafionally  written;  -published  a  relation   of  feme   part  of  his 

and    for   which,    therefore,    no   materials  travels;  and,  after  his  fecond  tour,  added 

could     have     been    previoufly    collected,  another  volume;    primed    in    1677,  410. 

Pr.  Johnfon.  In    1655   he  publifhed   a   new  edition  of 

Pr    Browne   left  feveral   traces   M    his  both  volumes,  with  many  corrections  and 

clofet,  which,  White  foot  fays,  ht  Jc-f'Ci.el  improvements. 

for  the  prefs.      Of  theie,  two  collec'ti  as  [M]  Upon  the  duke  of  York's  accefiion 

have  been  published,  ->ne  by  Dr.  Tenifun,  to  the  crown,   he  was  left  out  of  thenum- 

th.  other  in  i  7  :a.   by  a  namelefs  editor.  ber  of  his  phylicians  ;  but  this  did  not  di- 

"It  is  not  on  tii?  p;-iif.:s  of  others,  but  mimih  his  practice. 

on  his  own  wi -tings,  tuat  he  is  to  depend  [N]  The  lives  of  Therniflocles  and  Ser» 

for  the  efteem  of  poitcrity  ;  of  which  he  torius  are  his. 
noteafiiy  be  deprived,  while  learning 

fpokc 
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ipoke  and  wrote  with  as  much  eafe  as  his  mother  tongue.  Phyfic 
was  his  bufmefs,  and  to  the  promotion  thereof  all  his  other  ac- 
quifitions  were  referred.  Botany,  pharmacy,  and  chemiftry, 
he  knew  and  practifed.  King  Charles  laid  of  him,  that  "  he 
was  as  learned  as  any  of  the  coltege,  and  as  well-bred  as  any 
at  court."  He  was  married,  and  left  a  fon  and  a  daughter. 

BROWNE  (Si.vioN)  [o],  a  diffenting  minifter,  whofe  uncom- 
mon talents  and  fingular  misfortunes  entitle  him  juftly  to  a  place 
in  this  work,  was  born  at  Shepton  Mallet  in  Somerfetihirej  1680. 
Grounded  and  excelling  in  grammatical  learning,  he  early  be- 
came qualified  for  the  miniflry,  and  actually  began  to  preach 
before  he  was  20.  He  was  firft  called  to  be  a  pallor  at  Portf- 
mouth,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  Old  Jewry,  where  he 
was  admired  and  efteemed  for  a  number  of  years.  But  the 
death  of  his  wife  and  only  fon,  which  happened  in  1723,  affected 
him  fo  as  to  deprive  him  of  his  reafon ;  and  he  became  from, 
that  time  loft  to  himfelf,  to  his  family,  and  to  the  world  :  his 
congregation  at  the  Old  Jewry,  in  expectation  of  his  recovery, 
delayed  for  fome  time  to  fill  his  poft ;  yet  at  length  all  hopes 
were  over,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Chandler  was  appointed  to  fucceed 
him  in  1725  [pj. 

This  double  misfortune  affected  him  at  firft  in  a  manner  little 
different  from  diftraction,  but  afterwards  funk  him  into  a  fettled 
melancholy.  He  quitted  the  duties  of  his  function,  and  would 
not  be  perfuaded  to  join  in  any  act  of  worfhip,  public  or  pri- 
vate. Being  urged  by  his  friends  for  a  reafon  of  this  extraor- 
dinary change,  'at  which  they  expreffed  the  utmoft  grief  and 
aftonifhnient,  he  told  them,  after  much  importunity,  that  "  he 
had  fallen  under  the  fenfible  difpleafure  of  God,  who  had 
caufed  his  rational  foul  gradually  to  perifh,  and  left  him  only  an 
animal  life  in  common  with  brutes  ;  that,  though  he  retained 
the  human  mape,  and  the  faculty  of  fpeaking  in  a  manner  that 
appeared  to  others  rational,  he  had  all  the  while  no  more  notion 
of  -what  he  faid  than  a  parrot ;  that  it  was  therefore  profane  in 
him  to  pray,  and  incongruous  to  be  prefent  at  the  prayers  of 
others  ;"  and,  very  confidently  with  this,  he  confidered  himfelf 
no  longer  as  a  moral  agent,  or  fubject  of  either  reward  or 
punifiiment.  In  this  way  of  thinking  and  talking  he  unalter- 
ably and  obitinately  perfifted  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  though  he 
afterwards  fuffered,  and  even  requefted,  prayers  to  be  made 
for  him. 

Some  time  after  his  feceflion  from  the  Old  Jewry,  he  retired 
to  Shepton  Mallet,  his  native  place  ;  and,  though  in  this  re- 
tirement he  was  perpetually  contending,  that  his  powers  of  rea- 

[o]  Funeral  Sermon  by  Atkey,  preach.          [P]   Chandler's  Life,    prefixed   to   his 
ed  ai  Shepioa  Mallet,  Dec.  31,  1732,.         Sermons. 

(ou 
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fern  and  imagination  were  gone,  yet  he  was  as  conftantly  exert- 
ing both  with  much  activity  and  vigour.  He  amufed  himfelf 
Ibmtimes  with  tranflating  parts  of  the  ancient  greek  and  latin 
poets  into  engliih  verfe  :  he  compofed  little  pic?es  for  the  ufe 
of  children,  an  englifh  grammar  and  fpelling  book ;  i;?  abftrael: 
of  the  fcripture-hiftory,  and  a  collection  of  fables,  borh  in 
metre ;  and  with  much  learning  he  brought  together  inco  a 
ihort  compafs  all  the  themata  of  the  greek  and  laim  tongues, 
and  alfo  compiled  a  dictionary  to  each  of  thofe  works,  in  order 
to  render  the  learning  of  both  thefe  languages  more  eafy  and 
compendious.  Of  thefe  performances  none  have  been  made 
public. 

But  what  (hewed  the  ftrength  and  vigour  of  his  underftanding, 
while  he  was  daily  bemoaning  the  lot's  of  it,  were  two  works,  com- 
pofed during  the  two  laft  years  of  his  life,  in  defence  of  chriftia- 
siity,  againft  Woolfton  and  Tindal.  He  wrote  an  anfwer  to  Wool- 
lion's  fifth  difcourfe  on  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  intituled, 
A  fit  rebuke  for  a  ludicrous  infidel,  with  a  preface  concerning 
the  profecution  of  fuch  writers  by  the  civil  power.     The  preface 
contains  a  vigorous  plea  for  liberty,  and  is  ftrongly  againft  pro- 
fecotions  in  matters  of  religion  ;  and  in  the  anfwer  Woolfton 
is  as  well  managed,  as  he  was  by  any  of  his  refuters,  and  more 
la  his  own  way  too.     His  book  againft  Tindal  was   called,  A 
defence  of  the  religion  of  nature  and  the  chriftian  revelation, 
againlr  the  defective  account  of  the   one,  and   the  exceptions 
agamft  the  other,  in  a  book  intituled,  Chriftianity  as  old  as  the 
creation  ;  and  it  is  allowed  to  be  as  good  a  one  as  that  contro- 
yerfy  produced.    He  intended  to  dedicate  it  to  queen  Caroline  ; 
but,  as  the  unhappy  ftate  of  his  mind  appeared  in  the   dedica- 
tion, fome  of  his  friends  very  wifely  fupprefied  it,  as  fure   to 
Defeat  the  ufe  and  intent  of  his  work.     The  copy  however  was 
preferved,  and  we  fhall  fubjoin  it  in  a  note  below,  as  much  too 
great  a  eurioiity  to  be  fuppreiied  [pi. 

The 

£<>J  Dedication  to  queen  Caroline.  He  was  once  a  man,  and  of  fome  little 

>T     0~  name  ;  but  of  no  worth,  as  his   prefent 

Pram  the  Adventurer,  No.  to.  unparaileled  cafe  makes  but  too  maniteit  : 


Madarn,  for,  by  the  immediate  hand  of  an  avenging 

Of  all  the  extraordinary  things  that  have  God,  his  very  thinking  fubilance  has  for 

been  tendered  to  your  roval   hands,  1ince  more   than  (even  years    been  continually 

TOUT  firft  happy  arrival  in  Britain,  it  may  wafting  away,  till  it  is  wholly  perifhedout 

>,c  boldly  faid,  what   now  befpeaks  your  of  him,  if  it  be  not  utterly  come   to   no- 

r.iajefty's  acceptance  is  the  chief.      Not  in  thing.     None,  no,  not  the  leaft  remem- 

:f.felf  indeed  r   it  is  a  trifle  unworthy  your  brance  of  its  very  ruins  remains;  not  the 

exalted  rank,  and  what  will  hardly  prove  (hadow  of  an  idea  is  left ;   nor  any  fenfe, 

ni  enrertainmgamufement  to  one  of  your  fo  much  as  one  fingle  one,  perfect  or  im- 

mareft} 's  deep  penetration,  exad  judge-  perfect,    whole  or  diminiihed,    ever  did 

ment,  and  line  tafte  ;  but  on   account  of  appear  to  a  mind  within  him,  or  was  per- 

the  author,  who  is  the  lirft  beipg  of  the  ceived  i>y  it. 

>  *nd  jet  wrjicut  a  name.  Such  a  prcfcnt  from  fuch  a  thin?,  ho\vevef- 
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The  above  pieces  were  publiflied  by  Mr.  afterwards  Dr.  W. 
Harris,  who,  in  an  advertifement  to  the  reader,  recommend^ 
the  afflicted  cafe  of  the  author,  under  a  deep  and  peculiar  me- 
Jancholy,  to  the  companion  and  prayers  of  all  his  friends,  and 
every  ferious  chriilian.  Mr.  Browne  furvived  the  publication  of 
this  laft  work  a  very  mort  time.  A  complication  of  diftempers, 
contracted  by  his  fedentary  lite  (for  he  could  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  refrefn  himfelf  with  air  and  exercife),  brought  on  a  mor- 
tification, which  put  a  period  to  his  labours  and  forrows  about 
the  latter  end  of  1732.  He  was  unqueftionably  a  man  of  un- 
common abilities  and  learning  :  his  management  of  Woolfton 
ill e wed  him  to  have'alfo  vivacity  and  wit :  and,  notwithstanding 
that  ftrange  conceit  which  pofiefled  him,  it  is  remarkable  that 
he  never  appeared  feeble  or  abfurd,  except  when  the  obje£i  of 
his  phrenfy  was  before  him.  Befides  the  two  pieces  abovemen- 
tioned,  and  before  he  was  ill,  he  had  publifhed  fome  fingle  fer-» 
mons,  together  with  a  collection  of  hymns  and  fpiritual  fongs, 
He  was  a.  married  man,  and  left  feveral  daughters. 

worth'efs  in  itfelf,  may  not  be  \vhollynn-  years  together  live  a  ftranger  to  its  own 

acceptable    to  your   majeiiy,     the    author  powers,  exercifes,  operations,   and  date; 

beinsc  fuch  as  hiftory  cannot  parallel ;   and  and  to  what  the  great  God  has  been  doing 

if  the  fact,   which  is   real   and   no  fiction  in  it,  and  to  it. 

or  wrong  conceit,  obtains  credit,  it  mud  If  your  majeAy,  in  your  mod  retired 
rn;  recorded  as  the  mod  memorable,  and  addrefs  to  th,e  king  of  kings,  fhould  think 
indeed  aftoniih'mg,  event  in  the  reign  of  of  fo  finjular  a  cafe,  you  may  perhaps 
George  II.  that  a  tract,  compofed  by  fuch  hiake  it  your  devout  requeft,  that  the  reign 
a  thing,  was  prefented  to  the  illudrious  of  your  beloved  fovereign  and  confort  may 
Caroline:  his  royal  confort  needs  not  be  be  renowned  to  all  poderity  by  the  recovery 
added;  fame,  if  I  am  not  mifinformed,  of  a  foul  now  in  the  utmoft  ruin,  the  re- 
will  tell  that  with  pleafure  to  all  fucceed-  ftoration  of  one  utterly  lo!l,  at  prefent 
ing  times.  amongd  men.  And  fhould  this  cafe  affect 
He  has  been  informed,  that  your  ma-  your  royal  bread,  you  will  recommend  it 
jelly's  piety  is  as  genuine  and  eminent,  to  the  piety  and  prayers  of  all  the  truly 
as  your  excellent  qualities  are  great  and  devout,  who  have  the  honour  to  be  known 
confpicuous.  This  can  indeed  be  truly  to  your  majedy  :  many  fuch  doubtleTs 
known  to  the  great  fearcher  of  hearts  only,  there  are,  though  courts  are  not  ufually 
lie  alone,  who  can  look  into  the'Y),  can  the  places  where  the  devout  refort,  01 
difcern  if  they  are  fincere,  and  the  main  where  devotion  reigns.  And  it  is  not  im- 
intontion  correfponds  with  the  appearance;  probable,  that  multitudes  of  the  pioui 
?nd  your  majedy  cannot  take  it  amifs  if  throughout  the  land  may  take  a  cafe  to 
luch  an  author  hints,  that  his  fecret  ap-  heart,  that  under  your  majsfty's  patronage 
probation  is  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  comes  thus  recommended, 
the  commendation  of  men,  who  may  be  Could  fuch  a  favour  as  this  restoration 
«;a(i!y  midaken,  and  are  too  apt  to  flatter  be  obtained  from  heaven  by  the  prayers  of 
their  fuperiors.  But,  if  he  has  been  told  your  majeiiy,  with  what  tranfport  of  gri- 
rhe  truth,  fuch  a  cafe  as  his  will  certainly  titude  would  the  recovered  bein^  throw 
itrike  your  majeity  with  adonifhment  ;  himfelf  at  your  majedy's  feet,  and, 
ynd  may  raife  that  com  mi  fe  ration  in  your  adoring  the  divine  power  and  grace,  pro- 
royal  bread,  which  he  has.  in  vain  endea-  fefs  himfelf, 

voured  to  excite   in  thofe   of  his  friends  :  Mddrtm,  your  majefty's  mod  oblige! 

who,  by  the    mod   unreafonable  and  ill-  and  duiiful  fervant, 

founded  conceit  in  the  world,   have  ima-  SIMON   BROWNE, 
giried,  that  a  thinking  bci'i£  could  for  l«vsn 

BROWNE 


I4o  BROWN  E. 

BROWNE  (PETER),  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  at  nrft  proved 
of  Trinity  college  in  Dublin,  and  afterwards  bifhop  of  Cork  :  in 
the  palace  of  which  fee  he  died  in  1735,  after  having  diilin-t 
guimed  himielf  by  fome  writings,  i.  A  refutation  of  Toland's 
Chriftianity  not  myfterious.  This  was  the  foundation  of  his  pre- 
ferment ;  which  occafioned  him  to  fay  to  Toland  himfelf,  that 
it  was  he  who  had  made  him  biihop  of  Cork.  2-  The  progrefs, 
extent,  and  limits  of  the  human  understanding.  This  was  meant 
as  a  fupplemental  work,  difplaying  more  at  large  the  principles 
on  which  he  had  confuted  Toland.  3.  Sermons.  He  pub- 
limed  alfo,  4  A  little  volume  in  iamo,  againft  the  cuflom  of 
drinking  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  It  was  a  famion  among 
the  Whigs  of  his  time,  to  drink  to  the  glorious  and  irri mortal 
memory  of  king  William  III.  which  greatly  difgufted  our  bifhop, 
as  well  as  other  orthodox  and  jacobitical  prelates,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  have  given  rife  to  the  piece  in  queftion. 

BROWNE  (ISAAC  HAWKINS)  [u],  an  ingenious  engliih  poet, 
\vasbornat  Burton  upon  Trent,  Staffbrdfhire,  Jan.  21,  1706, 
of  which  place  his  father  was  the  minifter.  He  received  his 
grammatical  inftitution,  fir  ft  at  Lichrield,  then  at  Weft  minder  ; 
whence,  at  16  years  of  age,  he  was  removed  to  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  of  which  his  father  had  been  fellow.  He  re- 
mained there  till  he  had  taken  a  degree  of  M.  A.  ;  and,  about 
1727,  fettled  himfelf  in  Lincoln's  inn,  where  he  feems,  like 
many  others,  to  have  devoted  more  of  his  time  to  tke  mufes, 
than  to  the  law.  Soon  after  his  arrival  there,  he  wrote  a  poem 
on  defign  and  beauty,  which  he  addreffed  to  Mr.  Highmore  the 
painter,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  friendfhip.  Several  other 
poetical  pieces  were  written  here,  and  particularly  his  Pipe  of 
Tobacco.  This  is  an  imitation  of  Cibber,  Ambrofe  Phillips, 
Thomfon,  Young,  Pope,  and  Swift,  who  were  then  all  Jiving  • 
and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moil  pleafing  and  popular  *of  his 
performances.  In  1744,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Trim- 
nell,  archdeacon  of  Leiceiler.  Pie  was  chofen  twice  to  fcrve 
in  parliament,  fir  (I  in  1744.,  and  afterwards  in  1748  :  both  times 
for  the  borough  of  Wenlock  in  Shropfliire,  near  which  place  he 
pofieifcd  a  connderabie  eftate,  which  came  from  his  maternal 
grandfather,  li.iac  Hawkins,  efq.  In  1754.  he  publiilied,  what 
has  been  deemed  his  capital  work,  De  animi  immortaUtale,  in 
t\vo  books  y  in  \vhich,  befides  a  moft  judicious  choice  of  matter 
and  arrangement,  he  is  thought  to  have  (hewn  himfelf,  not  a 
fervile  but  happy  imitator  of  Lucretius  and  Virgil.  The  uni- 
verfal  applaufe  and  popularity  of  this  poem  produced  feveral 
englifh  tranilations  of  it,  in  a  very  fhort  time  ;  the  beil  of  which 
js  that  by  Soarr.e  Jenyns,  efq.  printed  in  his  "  Mifcelianies.'* 

[u]  Biog.  Brit,  zd  edit. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Browne  intended  to  have  added  a  third  part,  but  went  no 
farther  than  to  leave  a  fragment.  A  tranilation  has  fmce  ap- 
peared in  i795>  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Lettice. 

This  excellent  perfon  died,  after  a  lingering  illnefs,  the  I4th 
of  Feb.  1  760,  in  his  55th  year  ;  much  regretted  by  all  his  friends, 
and  as  it  ihould  feem  with  the  juried  reafon  :  for  his  moral 
accomplimments  are  reprefented  as  no  ways  inferior  to  his  in- 
tellectual. And,  in  1768,  the  prefent  Hawkins  Broxvne,  efq. 
obliged  the  public  with  an  elegant  edition  of  his  father's  poems, 
in  large  octavo  :  to  which  is  prefixed  a  print  of  the  author,  from 
a  painting  of  Mr.  Highmore,  engraved  by  Ravenet. 

BROWNE  (Sir  WILLIAM),  a  phyfician  of  our  own  times,, 
was  fettled  originally  in  that  line  at  Lynn  in  Norfolk  •,  where  he 
publiihed  Dr.  Gregory's  Elements  of  catoptrics  and  dioptrics  ; 
translated  from  the  latin  original,  by  William  Browne,  M.  D. 
at  Lynn  Regis  in  Norfolk.  By  whom  is  added,  i.  A  method  for 
finding  the  foci  of  all  fpecula,  as  well  as  lenfes  univerfally  ;  as- 
alfo  magnifying  or  lefiening  a  given  object  by  a  given  fpeculum, 
or  lens,  in  any  affigned  proportion.  2.  A  folution  of  thofe  pro- 
blems which  Dr.  Gregory  lias  left  undemonftrated.  3.  A  par- 
ticular account  of  microfcopes  and  telefcopes,  from  Mr.  Huy- 
gens;  with  the  difcoveries  made  by  catoptrics  and  dioptrics  :  the 
fecond  edition  ;  illuftrated  with  ufeful  cuts,  curioufly  and  cor- 
rectly engraven  by  Mr.  Senex,  8vo.  By  the  epigram  tranfcribed 
below  [sj,  he  appears  to  have  been  the  champion  of  the  fair  fex 
at  Lynn  in  1748.  Having  acquired  a  competency  by  his  pro- 
feffion,  he  removed  to  Queen-fquare,  Ormond-ftreet,  London,. 
where  he  redded  till  his  death,  which  happened  March  To,  1774, 
at  the  age  of  82.  Ey  his  will  he  left  two  prize-medals  to  be- 
annually  contended  for  by  the  Cambridge  poets.  By  his-  lady,. 
who  died  July  25,  1763,  in  her  6oth  year,  he  had  one  daughter,. 
grandmother  to  the  prefent  fir  Martin-Browne  Folkes,  bart.  A 
great  number  of  lively  efiays,  both  in  prole  and  verfe,  the  pro- 
duction of  his  pen,  were  printed  and  circulated  among  his 
friends.  Among  thefe  were,  I.  Ode  in  imitation  of  Horace, 
ode  3.  lib.  iii.  addrefied  to  the  right  hon.  fir  Robert  Wai- 
pole  [T],  on  ceafing  to  be  minifter,  Feb.  6y  1741  j  defigned  as- 

a  juft 


[s]    Dcmino  Wilhelmo  Browne  Mi'iti.     Who  night  and  day  preys  on  thit 

maid. 

Sic,  miles,  terror,  enfligatorque  gigantis,        Herculean  labour  Lerna's  monfters  Hew  ; 
Vidima  cui  virgo  nodte  dieque  cadit.          Oh,  may  thy  labour  theft  of  Lynn  1'ubdueJ 
Heiculeo  monrtris  purgata  ell   Lerna  la- 

bore,  [T]   This  edition  of  the  Ode  was  in- 

Monftris  purgetur  Lenna  labore  tuo.  fcribed  to  Ge>orge  carl  of  Orford,  as  an  ac- 

knowledgement of  favours-conferred  by  his 

In  Englifh.  Jsrdfhip,  as  well  as  by  his  father  and  grand- 

Be  thou,  o  knight,,  the  giant's  fcourgs  and     father.      On  the  firft  inilitudon  of  the  mi- 

litk.  fir  William  Browne  had  the  honour 

of 
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a  jufi  panegyric  on  a  great  minifter,  the  glorious  revolution,  pro- 
tetlant  fucceffion,  and  principles  of  liberty.  To  which  is  added, 
the  original  Ode,  defended  in  commentariolo,  by  fir  William 
Browne,  M.  D.  1765,  4to.  2.  Opufcula  varia  [u]  utriufque 
lingua;,  medicinamj  medicorum  collegium •>  literal,  utrafque  aca- 
tlemias  ;  empi.ricos,  eorum  cukores  ;  folicitatorem,  prxftigiato- 
rcm  ;  poeticen,  critrcen  ;  patronum,  patriani  i  religionem,  liber- 
tatem,  fpe&antia.  Cum  prsefatione  eorum  editionem  defendente. 
Auctore  D.  Gulielmo  Browne,  equitc  aurato,  M.  D.  urriufque 
et  medicorum  el  phyficorum  8.  11.  8.  1765,  4tc.  3.  Appendix 
altera  ad  opufcuhi ;  oratiuncula  [x],  collegii  medicorum  Londi- 
nenfis  cathedrae  valedicens-  In  cornitiis,  poftridie  divi  Michaelis, 
MDCCLXXVII.  ad  colicgii  admin iitrarionem  renovanclam  defig- 

natis ; 


of  being  appointed  one  of  the  carl's  deputy- 
lieutenants,  and  was  named  in  his  lordfhip's 
firft  commiflion  of  the  peace. 

[u]  This  little  volume  (which  was  dated 
"  Ex  area  didia  reginali,  MDCCLXV.  nr 
nonas  Jaftuarias,  iplo  Ciceronis  et  auftoris 
natali")  contained,  i.  Oratio  Harveiana, 
in  theatro  collegii  medicorum  Londmenlis 
habita,i75i.  2.  A  vindication  of  the  col- 
lege of  phyficians,  in  reply  to  folicitor-g«- 
neral  Muiray,  1753-  3.  Ode,  in  imitation 
of  Horace,  Ode  I.  addrcflcd  to  the  duke  of 
Montague.  With  a  new  interpretation,  in 
commentariolo,  i  765.  4.  The  Ode,  above- 
mentioned,  to  fir  Robert  W*lpole.  Some 
time  before,  fir  William  had  publithed  odes 
in  imitation  of  Horace  ;  adilreired  to  iir 
"John  Dolben,  to  fir  ]chn  Turner-,  to  doftor 
.A/keu-,  and  to  Robert  lord  Walpole. 

[x]  This  farewell  oration  contains  (o 
many  curious  particulars  of  fir  William's 
lite,  that  the  icsder  will  not  be  difplealed 
to  fee  fome  extracts  from  it-  "  The  manly 
a?e  and  inclination,  with  conformable  ihi- 
dies,  I  diligently  appr.ed  to  the  practice  of 
jhyfic  in  the  country  :  where,  as  that  age 
advifeth,  J  fought  riches  and  friendfhips. 
But  afterwards,  being  fatiatedwith  fi'iends, 
tvhom  truth,  not  flattery,  IMC!  procured  ; 
fatiatcd  with  riches,  which  Galen,  not  for- 
tune, had  prefemed;  I  refo:  ted  immediate- 
ly to  this  college  :  where,  in  'turlher  obe- 
dience to  the  fame  advifer,  I  might  totally 
addict  myfelf  to  the  fervice  of  honour. 
Conducted  by  your  favour,  initeitd  of  my 
own  merit,  1  have  been  advanced,  through 
various  degrees  of  honour,  a  moll  delight- 
ful climax  indeed,  even  to  the  very  highert 
of  all,  which  the  wtiole  proteliion  of  phyfic 
hath  to  confer,  fa  this  chair,  therefore, 
twice  received  from  the  elects,  ihewing 
their  favour  to  himfelf,  he  cpnfeffeth  much 
more  than  to  ihe  college,  your  prsefident 


Acknowledges,  that  he  has  happy  been  ; 
And,  now,  content  with  adting  this  fwc'ct 

fcene, 

Choofes  to  make  his  exit,  like  a  gueft 
Retiring  pamper'd  from  a  plenteous  feaft  : 

in  order  to  attach  himfelf  and  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  no  longer,  as  before,  folely 
to  the  college,  but,  by  turns,  alfo  to  the 
medicinal  fprings  of  his  own  country  ;  al- 
though, as  a  phyfician,  never  unmindful 
oi  his  duty,  yet  after  his  own  manner,  wj-th 
hilarity  rather  than  gravity:  to  enjoy  li- 
berty more  valuable  than  hlver  and  gold,  as 
in  his  own  light,  becaule  that  of  mankind, 
not  without  pside,  which  ever  ought  to  be 
ito  infeparable  companion. 

Now  the  free  foot  ftuill  dance  its  fav'rite 
round. 

Behold  an  infbnce  of  human  ambition  !  not 
to  be  f.itialed,  but  by  the  conqueif  of  thr^e, 
at,  it  were,  medical  worlds^  lucre  in  the 
country,  honour  in  the  college,  pleasure  -it. 
medicinal  Iprin-rs!  I  would,  it  it  were  pof- 
fible,  be  delightful  and  ufeful  to  all  :  to 
myfelf  even  totally,  and  equal  :  to  old  age, 
though  old,  diametrically  oppofite  ;  not  a 
cenfor  and  chaftifer,  but  a  commender  and 
encourager,  of  youth.  I  would  have  mine 
luch  di^/in  the  fatire, 


Crifpus's  hoary  entertaining  age, 

Whole  wit  and  manners  mild  alike.  engage. 

The  nge  of  prsefiding,  by  the  cuftom  of 
our  pfaedeceflbrs",  was  generally  a  luitrum, 
live  years  ;  although  our  Sloane,  now  happy, 
like  another  Neitor,  lived  to  fee  three  ages, 
bothasprjcfident,  and  as  man.  But  two  years 
more  than  fatisfy  me  :  for,  that  each  ot  the 
ele&s  may  in  his  turn  hold  the  fceptre  of  pru- 

dence., 


R  O  W  N  E. 
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nrititi ;  machinaque  incendiis  cxtinguendis  apta  contra  permHIos 
rebelles  munitis  [Y]  ;  habita  a  D.  Guliehno  Browne,  equite  an- 
rato,  pnefide,  1768.  4to.  4.  A  farewell  oration,  Sec.  (a  tr. ^il- 
lation of  the  preceding  article)  1768,  dto.  5.  Fragmentum  Ifaaci 
Hawkins  Browne,  arm.  five  Anti-Bolinbrokius,  liter  primus  [z]. 

Tranflated 


dence,  far  more  defirabie  than  power,  given     fo  happily  reprefented  film  ;  but,  as  he  had 
by  Caius,  which   the   law  of  jullice    and     forgot  his  muff,  he  had  fenf  him  his 

This  good-n;Uured  method  of  refcntii 

armed  Foote. 

[z]  The  author  mojefily  calls  this   "a 

very  hafty  performance  ;"  and  fays,  "  la 


equity  recommends, 

No  tenure  pleafes  longer  than  a  year — 


But  in  truth,  aimng  fuch  endearing  friend-  my  journey  from  Oxford  to  Hath,  mee' 
fhips  with  you,  fuch  delightful  converfa-  with  continued  rain,  which  kept  me  three 
tions,  fuch  ufeful  communications,  with  days  on  the  road,  in  comp^ffioa  to  myfer- 
which  this  amiable  fituation  hath  bleffed  vants  and  hoi-fas  -  and  Slaving  my  friend  a 
me,  one  or  two  things,  as  is  ufual,  have  pocket  companion,  I  found  it  the  be/i  er- 
happened  not  at  all  to-  my  fatisfaction.  tertainment  my  tedious  baiting  could  af- 
One,  that,  while  moft  ftudious  of  peace  ford  to  begin  and  iinifh  this  translation," 
myfelf,  1  hoped  to  have  praeferved  the  This  was  dated  Oct.  24,  1768:  and  his 
peace  of  the  college  fecure  and  intire,  I  too  feeond  part  was  completed  on  the  2oth  of 
foon  found,  that  it  was  not  otherwife  to  be  the  following  month  :  "  My  undertake: 
fought  for  than  by  war  :  buteven  after  our  he  fays,  "  to  complete,  as  well  -:  I  could* 
Srft  adverfary,  becaufe  inconikierable,  was  the  Fragment  ot  my  triond,  h-  a  appeared 
initantly  overthrown,  and  his  head  com-  to  me  fo  very  encerraii.ing  a  work,  ever* 
pletely  cut  o-ff  by  the  hand  of  the  law,  yet  amongft  the  moft  charming  4e.lights,  and 
trom  the  fame  neck,  as  if  Hydra  had  been  moft  cheerful  converfatior.3  at  Bath  -,  that 
our  enemy,  fo  many  other  heads  broke  out,  I  have  ufed  more  expedition,  if  the  very- 
yea,  and,  with  inhuman  violence,  broke  many  avocations  there  be  considered,  ia 
into  this  very  fenate,  like  monfters  fwim-  performing  this,,  thin  in  that  former  tranf- 
mi:ig  in  our  medical  fea,  whom  1  beheld  lation^"  and  to  this  part  was  prefixed  a. 
with  unwilling  indeed,  but  with  dryorra-  congratulatory  poem,  "  to  Ifa?.c  Ha\v> 
ther  fk-ed  eyes,  becaufe  net  fufpecting  the  Browne,  ef  j.  foil  of  his  deceafed  friend,  oa 
leaft  mifehief  from  thence  to  the  college,  his  coming  of  age,  Dec.  7,  1766." — Ths 
and  therefore  laughing,  fo  far  from  fearing,  good  old  knight's  Opufcul*  were  continu- 
The  orher,  in  reality,  never  enough  to  be  ally  on  the  increafe.  The  very  worthy 
lamented,  that,  while  I  flattered  myfelf  mailer  of  a  college  at  Cambridge,  r.owliv-* 
with  having,  by  my  whole  power  of  per-  ir.g,  relates  a  ftory  of  him,  thr.r.  waiting  fo: 
fuaiion,  in  the  room  of  Orphsean  mufic,  fir  \Villum  in  tome  room  at  ilie  college: 
raifed  the  Croonian  medical  lecture  as  it  where  he  was  come  to  place  a  nei: Ts.lai.ion, 
were  fronv-  the  fhades  into  day,  if  there  he  found  him  totally  abl'orbeJ  in  rlu'^hr 
could  be  a^iy  faith  in  folemn  promiles;  that  over  a  tire  quarto  volume  of  thefeOpulcula, 
f.uth  being,  to  my  very  great  wonder,  vio-  which  he  ccnitantly,  he  faid,  carried  a3ot.t 
lated,  this  lecture,  like  another  Eurydice,  with  him,  th.it  ihsy  rai^ht  l-e  benefitei  by 
perhaps  looked  after  by  me  too  haftily,  be-  frequent  rcvilals. — Or.cs.  inuking  a  vifit  to 
loved  by  me  too  defperately,  inftantly  llip-  the  late  bilhop  oi  Glouceiler  .-it  Crior  Parl:, 
ped  back  again,  and  fled  indignant  to  the  \vhile  he  waited,  he  amufeJ  hirnfelfwith 
iliadcs  below."  He  ufed  to  fay  he  refigned  reading  Horace, which  hehad  in  hispocker. 
the  prcfidentfhip  becaufe  heuould  nor  llay  After  the  firit  coniplimer.ts  were  part,  he 
to  be  beat: — alluding  to  the  atiack  of  the  took  an  opportunity  to  .  h 
licentiates  fcnie  of  a  pniTr^e,  addii;;--,  thit  he 

[rj  The  active  part  taken  by  firWil-  unuerllood  it  fo.     The  biihop  replied,  he 

liam  Browne,  in  the  conteft  with  the  licen-  doubted  not  hi:  idea  \vas  right;  and  afkcd 

tiates,  occafioned  his  being  introduced  by  lam  to  walk  in  the  garden  ;   at  fhe  fame 

Mr.  Foote  in  his   Devil  upon  two  flicks,  time  he  winked  10  il:?  ibrv.int  to  keep  him. 

fe/pnn  Foote's  exact  reprefentation  of  him  there  a  good  while   and  then  to  let  him  out 

with  his  identical  wig  and  coit,  tail  figure,,  at  a  backdoor,  which  was  done. — On   a 
and  glafs  itiffly  applied  to  his  eye,  4ie_fiiit---eoTitroverfy  for  a  raker  in  the  prriih  v, 

feim  a- card  complimenting  him  on  having  he  lived  in  London,  carried  on  io  wa:  . 

as. 
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Translated  for  a  fecond  Religiomedid.  By  fir  William  Browne,, 
laf.e  preiident,  now  father  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  fellow 
"r>f  the  royal  fociety,  1768,  410.  6.  Fragmentum  Ifaaci  Hawkins 
jBrovvne  completum,  ^769,  410.  7.  Appendix  ad  opufcula  •,  fix 
Odes[A],  1770,41:0.  8.  Three  more  Odes,  1771,4.10.  9.  A 
propofal  on  our  coin  [B]  j  to  remedy  all  prefent,  and  prevent  all 
future  disorders.  To  which  are  prefixed,  preceding  propofals 
of  fir  John  Barnard,  and  of  William  Shirley,  efq.  on  the  fame 
fubjeci.  "With  remarks.  1774,  4to.  ic.  A  new  year's  gift.  A 
problem  and  demonstration  on  the  XXXIX  Articles  [c],  1772^ 

410. 


as  to  open  taverns  for  men,  and  cofFee- 
houfe  break  fafts  for  ladies,  he  exerted  him- 
felf  greatly  ;  wondering  a  man  bred  at  two 
univei fines  fhould  be  fo  little  regarded. 
(He  had  been  expelled  one,  and  therefore 
taken  degrees  at  another. )  A  pariihioner 
anfwcred,  "  he  had  a  calf  that  fucked  two 
cows,  anda  prodigious  great  one  it  was.*' — 
He  nfed  to  frequent  the  annual  ball  at  the 
ladies'  boarding- fchool,  Queen  -  fquare, 
merely  as  a  neighbour,  a  good-natur'd  man, 
and  fond  of  the  company  of  fprightly  young 
folks  A  dignitary  ot  the  church  being  there 
one  day  to  fee  his  daughter  dance,  and 
finding  this  upright  figure  ftatior.ed  there, 
told  him  he  believed  he  was  Hermippus 
redivivus  who  lived  axheldu  -puellantm. — 
When  he  lived  at  Lynn,  a  pamphlet  <vas 
written  a<rainft  him  :  he  railed  it  up  a^ainft 
his  houfe-door. — At  the  a?c  of  So,  en  St. 
Luke's  day  1771,  he  came  to  Bat  Ton's  cof- 
fee-houfe  in  his  laced  cont  and  band,  and 
fringed  white  gloves,  to  (hew  himlelf  to 
Mr.  Crolby,  then  lord  mayor.  A  gentle- 
man prefent  obferving  that  he  looked  very 
veil,  he  replied,  "  he  had  neither  wife  nor 
debts." 

[A]  i.  De  feneclute.  Ad  armcum  D. 
Rogerum  Long,  apud  Cantabrigienfes,  aulae 
cuftodem  Pembrokianse,  theoiogum,  allro- 
nomum,  dodtiiTiinum,  jucundiilirnum,  an- 
num nonajelimum  agentem,  icnpta.  AG- 
jecla  verfione  anglita.  Ab  amico  D.  Guii- 
elino  Biowne,  annum  agente  fere  ootoge- 
fimum.  2.  De  choreis,  et  fei\ivitate.  Ad 
aobilitrimum  out  cm  Leodenfem,diemVv  ai- 
lia?  princjpis  natalem  acidulis  Tunbrigien- 
fibus  cclebranttm,  fcripta.  A  theologo  icl- 
tivo,  D.  Georgio  Lewis.  Ac!j,c6la  vedione 
anglica  ab  amico,  D.  Gulielmo  Browne. 
3.  De  ineenio,  et jucunaitate.  Ad  Lodoi- 
cum  amicum,  faceidotem  canrianura,  inge- 
niofilfimnm,  jucundiiTimum,  icrip;a.  Ad- 
ieda  ver'ione  anglica.  A  D.  Gulielmo 
Browne,  E.  A.  O.  M.  L.  P.  S.  R.  S.  4.  De 
\Vilkefio,  et  lihertate.  Ad  dodVcrem  Tho. 
Wiifoo,  Uieoiogurn  doitilTimumj  ii- 


berrimumj  tam  mutui  amici,  Wilkefii, 
amicum,  quamluum,  fcripta.  5.  De  otio 
medentibus  debito.  Ad  Moyfasum  ami- 
cum, medicum  Bathonije  dodiffimum,  hu- 
maniffimum,  fcripta.  6..  De  potiore  me- 
taliis  Itbertate  :  et  omnia  vincente  forti- 
tudine.  Ad  eorum  uttiufque  patronum, 
Gulielmum  ilium  Pittiurn,  omni  et  titulo 
et  laude  majorem,  fcripta. 

[B]  To  the  moil  revered  memory  of 
the  right  honourable  ArthuvOnflo\v,fpeaker 
of  the  houfe  of  commons  during  xxxiii 
years  ;  lor  ability,  judgement,  eloquence, 
integrity,  impartiality,  never  to  be  foigot- 
ten,  or  excelled  :  who  fitting  in  the  gallery.. 
on  a  committee  of  the  houfe,  the  day  of 
publifiiing  this  propofal,  and  feeing  the  au- 
thor there,  fent  to  fpeak  with  him,  by  the 
chaplain  ;  and,  after  applauding  his  per- 
formance, defired  a  frequent  correfpoac- 
ence,  and  honoured  him  with  particular 
refptcl,  all  the  reft  of  his  life,  this  was, 
with  moft  profound  veneration,  infcribed. 

[c]  "  This  problem,  and  demcvjlration,' 
though  now  firft  publiflied.  on  account  of 
the  pnsient  controverfy  concerning  thefe 
articles,  owe  their  birth  to  my  being  called 
upon  to  1'uSfciibe  tl;em,  at  an  early  period 
or  liic.  For  in  my  loph's  year,  1711,  be- 
ing aicudent-at  JJeter-houfe,  in  the  uni- 
verfity  or"  Cambiicge.  juftr  nineteen  years 
•  L  e,  and  having  performed  all  my  exer- 
ciics  in  the  fchools  (and  alfo  a  firft  oppc- 
v  extraordinary  to  an  ingenious  pupil 
of  hii.  arrerwa-ds  Dr.  Barnard,  prebendary 
ot  ?>i  rwich)  0,1  mathematical  quasftions,- 
at  the  parti :v:lar  requeft  of  Mr.  prodtor 
Laughton,  of  Clare-hall,  who  drew  me 
into  it  by  a  promile  of  the  fenior  optirhe 
ot  the  year),  I  was  then  fu-ft  informed,  that" 
fubfcribing  thefe  articles  was  a  neceffarf 
ftep  to  taking  my  degree  of  B.  A.  as  well  as 
all  other  degrees.  1  had  confidered  long 
before  at  fchool,  and  on  my  admiffion  in 
1707,  that  the  univerfal  prdfeliion  of  reli- 
gion muft  much  more  concern  me  through 
life,  co  provide  for  my  bappine-fs  hereafter, 

thart 
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1 1.- The  pill  plot.  To  doclor  "Ward,  a  quack  of  merry 
memory,  written  at  Lynn,  Nov.  30,  1734-  1772,  4to.  12.  Cor- 
rections in  verfe  [n],  from  the  father  of  the  college,  on  fon  Ca- 
logan's  Gout  diflertation  :  containing  falfe  phyfic,  falfe  logic, 
falfe  philofophy,  1772,410.  13.  Speech  to  the  royal  fociety, 
1772,  4to.  14.  Elogy  and  addrefs,  1773,  4-to.  15  A  latin  ver- 
fiun  of  Job,  unfmiibed,  410.  We  (hall  fubjoin  a  well-known 
epigram  [E],  by  fir  William  Browne,  which  the  critics  have  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  good  one  : 

The  king  to  Oxford  fent  a  troop  of  horfe, 
For  tories  own  no  argument  but  force; 
With  equal  (kill  to  Cambridge  books  he  font, 
For  whigs  admit  no  force  but  argument. 

than  the  particular  profeffion  of  phyfic,  Jefeazance  of  that  exceptionable  authority, 
which  I  propofed  to  purfue,  to  provide  for  \vhich  inconiiftently  with  fcripture  they 
jtiy  mor2  convenient  exiftence  here  :  and  feem  to  afl'ume.  I  fubfcribe  my  name  to 
therefore  had  felecled  out  of  the  library  left  whatever  I  offer  to  the  public,  that  I  may 
by  my  father  (who  had  himfelf  been  aregu-  be  anfwerable  for  its  being  my  fincere  fen- 
lav  phyl'ician,  educated  under  the  tuition  of  timent  :  ever  open  however  to  conviction, 
ilrj. Ellis,  M  D.  afterwards  matter  of  Caius  by  fu'perior  reafon  and  argument, 
college)  jChillingworth's  Religion  of  a  pro-  WILLIAM  BROWNE." 
teftant;  tha  whole  famous  pi\>teftant  and  [n]  Although  the  corrections  are  jocu- 
popifh  controverfy;  Commentaries  on  lar,  it  is  not  intended  that  they  fhould  be 
fcripture  ;  and  fuch  other  books  as  fuited  leis,  but  more  fenfibly  felt,  fur  that  very 
my  purpofe.  I  particularly  pitched  upon  reafon  :  according  to  the  rule  of  Horace, 
three  for  perpetual  pocket-companions; 

Bleiu's     greek     Teftament,     Hippocratis  • ••  —  •-  Ridiculum  acri 

Aphoriftica,  and  Elzevir  Horace  ;  expect-  For'tlus  et  melius  magnas  p'lerumcjue  fecaS 

ipg  from  the  firft  to  dravv  divinity,  from  res. 

the  fecond  phyfic,  and  from  the  laft  good  AD  FILIVM. 

fenfe  and  vivacity.     Heic  I  cannot  forbear  Vapulans  lauda  b.iculum  paternum, 

recollecting  my  partiality  for  St  Luke,,be-  lavidum,  FTLI,  fuge  fufpicari, 

caufc  he  was  a  phyfic ian  ;  by  the  particular  Cujus  E|  denum  trepidavit  aetas 

pleafure  I  took  in  perceiving  the  fuperior  Claudere  luttrum. 

purity  of  his  greek,  over  that  of  the  other 

evangelifts.  But  1  did  not  then  know,  what  The  author  repeated  thefe  verfes  to  Dr. 

I  was  afterwards  taught  by  Dr.    Fremd's  Cadogan  himfelf,  who  cenfured  their  want 

learned  hirtory  of  phyfic,  that  this  purity  of  rhyme  :   he  anlwered,  that  "  the  gout 

was  owinj*  to  his  being  a  phylician,  anil  con-  had  a  fourth  caufe,  ftudy,  which  was  never 

fe'quently  couverfant  with  our  greek  fathers  his  cafe  :  if  he  did  not  underftand  law  and 

of  phyfic.     Being  thus  fortified,  I  thought  gavelkind,  he  would  not  talk  to  him  ;  for 

myfelf  as  well  prepared  for  an  encounter  there  were  two  forts  of  gout,  freehold  and 

y-ith  thefe  articles,  as  fo  young  a  per  fen  copyhold:  the  firft  where  it  was  hereditary, 

could  reafonably  be  expected.      I  therefore  the  otherwhere   a  perfon  by  debauchery 

determined  to  read  them  over  as  carefully  took  it  up." 

and  critically  as  I  could:  and  upon  this,          [K]    The    following  by    an    Oxonian, 

|r>t  with  fo  many  difficulties,  utterly  irre-  which  gave  rife  to  that  by  fir  William,  is 

soncileable   by  me  to  the  divine  original,  at  lead  as  good  : 

that  I  almoft  defpaired  of  ever  being  ab'e 

to  fubfcribe  them.     But,  not  to  be  totally  The  king,  obferving  with  judicious  eyes, 

filfcouraged,  I  refolved  to  reconfider  them  The  ftate  of  both  his  univerfities, 

with  redoubled  diligence  :   and  then  at  laft  To  Oxford  fent  a  troop  of  horfe  j  and  why? 

had  the  pleafure  to  difcover,  in  article  vi.  Thar  learned  body  wanted  loyalty  : 

and  -xx.   what  appeared  to  my  beft  private  To  Cambridge  books,  as  very  well  difcern- 

judgement  and  underff.ar.ding  a  clear  folu-  ing, 

tion  of  all  the  difficulties,  and  an  abiohrte — HSvvmuci:  that  loyal  body  wanted  learning, 

VOL.  III.  L  BRQWNRIG, 
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BROWNRIG,  or  BROUNRIG  (RALPH),  bifhop  of  fil- 
ter, was  fon  of  a  merchant  at  Ipfwich,  and  born  1592.  At 
fourteen  he  was  fent  to  Pembroke-hall  in  Cambridge  >  of  v/hich 
he  fucce [lively  became  fcholar  and  fellow.  He  was  appointed 
prevaricator  when  James  I.  vifited  the  univerfity.  He  was  firlt 
collated  by  Dr.  Felton,  bifhop  of  Ely,  to  the  rediory  of  Barley  in 
Herefordihire  j  arid,  in  1621,  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Ely. 
He  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  at  Oxford  in  1628  -y  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Lich- 
iield,  v/hich  he  quitted  on  being  made  archdeacon  of  Coventry 
In  1631.  He  was  likewife  mailer  of  Catherine-hall  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  the  years  1637,  ^38,  1643,  and  1644,  difcharged 
the  office  of  vice-chancellor.  In  1641  he  was  prefented  to  a 
prebend  in  the  church  of  Durham,  by  Dr.  Morton,  bifhop  of 
that  fee  •,  and  the  fame  year  nominated  to  fucceed  Dr.  Hall, 
tranflated  to  the  bifhopric  of  Norwich,  in  the  fee  of  Exeter. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  his  relation  Mr.  John 
Pym,  and  others  of  the  prefbyterian  {lamp,  by  whom  he  had 
formerly  been  much  efleemed,  forfook  him,  and  fuffered  him  to 
be  deprived  of  the  revenues  of  his  fee  ;  and  about  1645,  tne  Par" 
liament  party,  taking  offence  at  fome  paffages  in  a  fermon 
preached  by  him  before  the  univerfity,  on  the  king's  inaugu- 
ration, removed  him  from  the  maflerfhip  of  Catherine-hall.  After 
this  he  fpent  feveral  years  at  the  houfe  of  Thomas  Rich,  of  Sun- 
ning, efq.  in  Berkfhire  ;  and  at  London,  at  Highgate,  and  St. 
Edmundfbury.  It  is  faid,  he  had  the  courage  to  advife  Oliver 
Cromwrell  to  reflore  Charles  II.  to  his  juil  rights.  About  a  year 
before  his  dece^fe,  he  was  chofen  preacher  at  the  Temple  in 
London,  A  violent  fit  of  the  flone>  his  old  difternpery  attended 
with  the  dropfy,  and  the  infirmities  of  age,  put  an  end  to  his  life 
in  16^9.  He  was  once  married,  but  never  had  a  child.  Dr.  Gau- 
den,  who  had  known  him  above  thirty  years,  declares,  that  he 
never  heard  of  any  thing  faid  or  done  by  him,  which  a  wife  and 
good  man  would  have  wiihed  unfaid  or  undone  [F]. 

BRUCE  (JAMES),  was  born  in  Scotland  about  the  year 
1729,  of  an  ancient  and  refpeclable  family,  which  had  been  in 
pofiellion  for  feveral  centuries  of  fome  of  the  eftates  which  he 
owned  at  the  time  of  his  deceafe.  Indeed  Mr.  Bruce  more  than 
intimates  that  he  was  defcended  from  fome  antient  kings.  At 
an  early  period  he  was  fent  for  education  to  a  boarding-fchool 
at  or  near  Hoxton,  where  his  acquaintance  commenced  with  fe- 

[F}  'Forty  of  his  fermons,  being  fuch  more,  ia  1674,  fol.  in  three  volumes.  The 

a^  had  been  perilled  and  approved  of  by  Dr.  preface  to  the  firft  volume  is  a  letter  from 

Gauden,  were  publifhcd  at  London  in  bifliop  Gauden  to  the  publisher,  dated, 

1662,  fol.  by  William  Martyn,  M.  A.  June  i:,  1661,  wherein  he  gives  both  the 

preacher  at  the  Rolls.  Thefe  were  re-  author  and  the  fermons  a  very  great  cha- 

?tesi;»  with  :hc  addition  of  twenty-five  nder. 

veral 
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*eral  refpectable  perfons,  and  particularly  fome  of  the  family  of 
the  Barringtons,  whofe  friendship  he  retained  to  the  end  of  his 
life.     Returning  to  Scotland,  he   experienced   from  his   father, 
who  had  given   him  a  ftep-mothcr,  a  degree   of  ill  treatment 
which  occafioned  him   to  refolve  on  quitting  his  country.     He 
accordingly  came  to  London,   and  foon  afterwards  married  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Allen,  a  wine-merchant,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued the  wine  trade   during   feveral  years.     An   indifpofition 
of  his  wife,  which  terminated  in  her  death,  induced  him  to  carry 
her  to  France,  and  the  lofs  of  her,  it  may  be  conjectured,  in- 
clined him   to  continue  his  travels.     At  the  latter  end  of  the 
earl  of  Chatham's  miniftry,   about   1761,  he  returned  from   a 
tour  through  the  greateft  part   of  Europe,  particularly  through 
the  whole  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  was  about  to  retire  to  his 
fmall  patrimony,  in  order  to  embrace  a  life  of  ftudy  and  reflec- 
tion, when  chance  threw  him  into  a  very  fhort  and  defultory 
converfation  with  that  nobleman.     He  foon  afterwards  received 
an  intimation  of  a  defign  to  employ  him,  which  proved  abortive 
by  the  resignation  of  his  intended  patron.     He  then  received 
fome   encouragement    from   lord   Egremont   and  Mr.  George 
Grenville,  and  in  a  fhort  time  a  propofal  from  lord  Halifax,  to 
explore  the  coafh  of  Barbary,  to  which  he  acceded.    The  cori- 
fulfhip  of  Algiers  becoming  vacant  at  this  juncture  (1763),  he 
was  appointed  to  it,  and  immediately  fet  out  for  Italy.    At 
Rome  he  received  orders  to  proceed  to  Naples ;  from  whence 
lie  again  returned  to  Rome.     He  then  went  to  Leghorn,  and 
from  thence  proceeded  to  Algiers. 

He  fpent  a  year  at  Algiers,  and,  having  a  facility  in  acquiring 
languages,  in  that  time  qualified  himfelf  for  appearing  on  any 
part  of  the  continent  without  an  interpreter  •,  but  at  this  inftant 
orders  arrived  from  England  for  him  to  wait  for  further  orders 

t2 

as  conful.    He  accordingly  remained  in  his  poll  until  1765. 

In  June  1764  he  follieited  leave  of  abfence  from  the  fe- 
cretary  of  ftate  to  make  fome  drawings  of  antiquities  near 
Tunis.  He  had  before  this  been  to  Mahon  and  the  coaft  of 
Africa.  He  was  (hip-wrecked,  on  the  coaft  of  Tunis,  and  plun- 
dered of  all  his  property. 

In  1 768  we  find  him  at  Aleppo,  and  in  Auguft  that  year  he  \vas 
at  Cairo,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Abyfiinia,  which  he  is 
fuppofed  to  have  entered  either  the  latter  end  of  that  year,  or 
the  beginning  of  1769.  His  (lay  in  that  country  was  about 
four  years,  as  he  returned  to  Cairo  the  I5th  of  January  1773. 
The  tranfactions  of  this  period,  which  occupied  a  fpace  of  near  fix 
years,  from  1768  to  177^,  were  publifhed  in  5  vols.  4to.  1790; 
and  abound  with  events  fo  extraordinary,  and  pivfent  in- 
ftances  of  perfeverance  and  intrepidity  fo  wonderful,  that,  were 
it  the  production  of  a  man^whaCs-eharncter  was  lefs  difputable, 
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it  would  appear  to  be  the  fabrication  of  a  romantic  brain.  From, 
the  difcoveries  of  Mr.  Bruce,  however,  geography  has  received' 
material  improvements ;  and  that  natural  hiftory  has  acquired' 
new  and  valuable  information  is  attefted  by  the  celebrated 
french  natufalift,  the  count  de  Buflbn,  in  an  advertifement  pre- 
i;xed  to  the  3d  volume  of  his  Hiftory  of  birds  [G]. 

During  Mr.  Brute's  abfence,  his  relations  confidering  him  as 
dead,  took  fome  meafures  to  poflefs  themfeives  of  his  property, 
which  they  were  near  fucceeding  in,  when  he  returned  home. 
JSoon  afterwards  he  took  an  effectual  method  of  difappointing 
any  future  hopes,  by  a  fecond  marriage  ;  the  confequence  of 
which  was  one  if  not  more  children.  In  1784  his  lady 
died,  and  in  1790  he  publifhed  his  travels,  a  new  edition  of 
which  was  negotiating  with  a  bookfeller  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  happened  at  Kinnaird,  the  latter  end  of  April 
1 794,  owing  to  a  fall  down  his  flaircafe,  in-  which  he  diilocnted 
his  breaft-bonelH].. 

ERU- 


[G]  Mr.  Barrington's  ftatement  of  the 
degree  of  credibility  to  which  our  traveller 
was  entitled,  may  be  alfo  feen  in  vol.ix. 
p.  152,  of  the  Europ.  Mag. 

[H]  The  following  account  of  Mr. 
Bruce  is  extracted  from  a  'are  traveller, 
"Mr.  l.ftti  •-••>,  who  viiited  him  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1792- 

"  Linlithgow,  Sept.  ^5,  179^. 
<{  It  was   impo'lible  to  be   within    rv/o 
miles  of  Kinnaird,  and  to  quit  the  neigh- 
boui'Lood  without  wishing  to  offer  our  re- 
fpedts  to  the  ahyfiinJan  traveller,  a;>d  re- 
cueiii'ig  permiilkv.!  to  infpe£t  his  inufeum. 
"  The  latter  point -being  obtained,  tor- 
tur.Ateiy  gave  '.;*  A:;  ojporicnity  o;'  ieeing 
Mr.  Brace  himfelf,  who  received  us  with 
flattering  marks  of  attention.      When  \ve 
liai  taken  fome    refiefhrnent,  hs  was  ob- 
I-fT.rvg  enough  to  accompany  us  to  his,  mu- 
a,  and  todirec.t  ins  hbtarian's  fearch 
i'or  fuch  objects  as  he  thought  likely  to  in- 
tereft  our  curiQfity :   upon  many  u?  them 
hchimfe-lf  cemmentedin  a  very  ;ij;reeable 
inanrAer.  relative;  at  the  (ame  time  leveral 
little    inciJfnti   <-.iid   auerdotes   connected 
•v.vith    the    occuiioas   of    procuring   them, 
which  enhanced    both  our  "entertainment 
2nd  information.    This  repofuory  occupies 
a  large  room,  and   itf  vahiab'e  uirnituie  is 
arranged  in  a  number  of  neat  glazed  ca- 
binets, each  having  a  cupboard  brlo-.v  it, 
beautifully   painted    with    the    figure    ot 
fome   curious    cbje-rt;   of   natural  hilloiy, 
4cf'. ribrd  by  Mr.  Bruce  in  hi?  anican  touj-; 
muny  of  them  found  oil  the  coafts  of  the 
P.ed  Sea  and  the  Nile.    This  mufeumcon- 
:    -;  as  you  will  imagine,  not  fclely  of  ar- 


ticles from  the- animal,  vegetable,  and  mi- 
neral kingdoms,  of  curious  petrifaction?, 
lufus  naturae,  &c.  but  has  many  rare  fpe- 
cimtns  of  art,  difrinsuifhed  by  their  fingur 
larity,  or  exquiiite  vvoikmanfhip;  ar.d 
laftly,  a  collection  of  abyffmian  and  ara- 
bian  manufcripts. 

kc  As,  aiter  a  curfory  furvey  of  fome 
thoufand  articles,  without  an  opportunity- 
of  making  notes  uhilft  the  objects  are  be- 
fo:etheeye.  it  is  impolliblc  to  be  fur^ 
that  the  moil  curious  may  not  have  efcaped 
the  memory,  I  find  little  ii.ciination  to 
fpecify  thofe  which  mine  may  have  re- 
tained. If  1  mention,  among  the  petrifac- 
t^ons,  a  horle's  knee  agatizsd,  or  1'peak  of 
ftones  more  curiuufly  reticulated  than  per- 
haps  moil  other  collections  can  exhibit,  ic 
is  with  the  mortificationof  having  forgotten 
maiy  things  more  worthy  of  cunofity*. 
Ores  of  every  defcr-ption  you  will  natu- 
raily  anticipate.  The  variety  and  fplcndor 
til  il:e  fea-iiiells,  net  to  mention  the  no- 
velty ot"  many  of  them,  are  fcarcely  tot 
be  equalled  elfewhere.  Among  the  rep- 
tile kind,  r.or.e  perhaps  more  deferveJly 
claimed  our  notice  than  the  ferpentcon- 
fulled,  in  divination  ;  but  of  that,  you 
know,  Mr,  Bruce  has  particularly  treated 
in  his  book. 

"  Among  the  artificial  curiofities  which 
were  (hewn  us,  was  a  drinking  cup,orgob- 
iet  \vith  four  heads,  emboffed  round  the 
outfide  ;  an  antique  from  Rhodes  ;  and  a 
modeli  of  it  executed  at  Glafgo-.v.  i;;  a  man- 
ner highly  creditable  to  the  fkill  of  tl.r 
britifli  artilr.  Any  tiling  relative  to  thr 
Nile,  the  fir  A  objrc"lo;  the  ''yfliuian  tra- 
vel'1-• 
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'BRUCIOLI  (ANTHONY),  a  laborious  \vmer,  was  horn  at 
riorence  towards  the  conclufion  of  the  xvth  century.  Havir.g 
•meddled  in  1522  in  the  plot  formed  by  fame  florentine  citizens 

againft 


veller,  vvas  fure  to  attach  every  fpeftator; 
and  Mr.  Bruce  himfelf  feemeJ  not  nti- 
pleafantly  imerelicd  in  difpiaying  his  in- 
vention to  mea  fure  the  rife  and  fill  of  that 
rive-  •  a  braze;,  bar  with  a  graduated  fcalc 
ingenioufly  converted  *  to  that  purpofe 
from  fome  cramps  ufed  in  the  arches  or 
regyptiun  citterns  :  nor  did  he,  perhaps, 
v  ;th  lefs  feeling,  call  our  attention  to  the 
hilt  of  a  fpear  marked  by  bullets  dif- 
charged  at  himfelf,  but  fortunately  miff- 
. ing  aim,  in  an  encounter  with  a  defperate 
banditti  of  aflaffins  and  robbers. 

"  Had  Horace  himfelf  been  at  our  el- 
bow, and,  vtva-voce,  founded  incur  ears  : 

Nil  admirari  prope   res  eft  una,  Numici, 
&c. 

-it  had  been  impoflible  not  to  have  felt  a 
paroxyfm  of  admiration  when,  next,  we 
beheld  two  cups  made  from  the  horns  of 
the  very  bullock  who  roared  through  them, 
no  founds  of  welcome  to  the  bloody  ban- 
quet furniihed  from  his  own  living  flefh  to 
the  royal  epicures  of  Gor.dar  ;  two  cups 
turned  by  the  delicate  hand  of  one,  of  his 
abyl-iln-ian  majefty's  daughters,  and  .pre- 
fented  by  herlelf  to  Mr.  Bruce,  as  a  me- 
morial of  his  entertainment  and  reception 
at  that  polite  court. 

"  f-aft  of  all  we  were  favoured  with 
infpection  of  the  cabinet  of  manufcripts, 
vritten  upon  parchment  of  goat-ikins,  and 
manufactured  by  the  priefts  of  thofe  coun- 
tries, from -the  account  which  Mr.  Bruce 
•has  given  of  the  low  ftate  of  religion  and 
fcience  in  Arabia,  it  is  but  too  probable 
that  the  priefthood,  a  channel  through 
which  all  the  literature  of  Europe  lince 
the  revival  of  letters  has  firft  been  derived 
to  our  enlightened  quarter  of  the  globe, 
has  in  Abyffinia  contributed  little  el-fe  to 
the  extenfion  of  knowledge  than  ih,e  ma- 
terial fubftance  of  books . 

"  Mr.  Bruce  mentioned  to  us,  that 
thirty  different  languages  were  fpoken  in 
the  camp  of  one  of  the  caravans  in  which 
he  had  occafionally  travelled  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa,  and  that  it  was  his  defire 
to  have  procured  a  tranflation  of  the  Song 
of  Solomon  (from  the  arable,  I  believe) 
into  them  all.  This  was  executed  for  him 


in  ten  of  them,  beautifully  written  in  aethi- 
opic  characters,  and  each  in  a  dirrerint 
coloured  ink,  to  prevent  a  confufion  ol 
tongues,  which,  in  this  inlraace,  had  cer- 
tainly not  been  miraculous.  To  fpare  the 
ears  of  the  u/nL-arned,  and  perhaps,  at  fomc 
moments,  his  own  recollection,  he  calls 
thefe  languages,  with  fome  humour,  the 
red,  blue,  green,  or  yellow  languages,  &c. 
according  to  the  colour  of  its  character. 
Upon  Mr.  Bruce's  (hewing  thefe  man-.v- 
fcripts  to  a  lady  diitinguifhed  for  the  vivu- 
city  of  her  remark,  and  informing  her 
that  the  word  kit's,  which  occurs  in  Solo- 
mon's fcng,  is  to  be  met  with,  exprerling 
the  fame  idea,  in  fome  paffdges  of  his  rain- 
bow of  languages,  fhe  pleafantly  obfervei 
to  him — "  I  always  told  vou,  Mr.  Bruce, 
that  killing  is  the  fame  all  the  world  over. ' ' 
"  Before  we  departed,  Mr.  Bruce  oblig- 
ingly accompanied  us  to  an  inclofure  in 
his  park  to  fhew  us  his  abyffinian  fneep. 
They  are  entirely  whke,  except  their 
heads,  which  are  black.  Their  tails  are 
large  ;  and,  indeed,  the  animal  is  larger 
than  our  common  Iheep.  They  are  ex- 
tremely tame,  and  often  very  frolickfome. 
The  three  or  four  remaining  in  Mr™ 
Bruce's  pofleilion  are  unfortunately  all 
males.  One  of  them  bred  w.ith  a  (he- 
goat,  but  the  offspring  died. 

t(  Except  a  month  or  two  in  furnmer^ 
which  Mr.  Bruce  paffes  upon  an  eftate  in 
the  Highlands,  he  fpends  the  reft  of  the 
year  chiefly  at  Kinnaird,  divided  betwixt 
his  mufeum,  his  books,  and  his  rural  im- 
provements, in  elegant  retirement  and  let- 
tered converfation.  This  latter  eftate  has 
defcended  to  him  from  ancestors  of  his 
name,  who  have  fucceilively  pofleifed  it 
upwards  of  380  years.  He  has  rebuiltthe 
family  maniion  fince  his  return  from  his 
travels.  In  what  we  faw  of  it,  good  tafte 
and  convenience  equally  prevailed.  The 
park  appears  to  be  well  wooded  and  plea- 
fant,  and  his  fituation  commands  fome  of 
the  rmeft  views  of  the  Forth.  His  mufe- 
um, every  article  of  v/hich,  by  allbciation 
of  ideas,  muft  recal  fome  incident,  fome 
fcene,  fome  object  r.ew  or  ftrange  in  his 
travels,  cannot  but  be  to  h:m  a  fund  of  per- 
petual entertainment  and  delight,  which, 
through  the  liberality  of  his  character,  as 


*   Under  the  diftrefling  circumftance,  I  thji 
fomc  accident,  of  his  mathematical  apparatus. 


he  faid;  of  haying  been  deprived;  by 
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againft  cardinal  Julius  de  Medicis,  afterwards  pope  under  the 
name  of  Clement  VII.  he  was  obliged  to  expatriate  himfelf,  and 
withdrew  into  France.  The  Medicis  being  driven  out  of  Flo- 
rence  in  1527,  this  revolution  brought  him  back  to  his  country. 
But  the  liberty  with  which  he  chofe  to  fpeak  againft  the  monks 
and  priefts,  raifed  a  fufpicion  of  his  being  attached  to  the  opi- 
nions of  Luther.  He  was  put  into  prifon,  and  would  not  have 
efcaped  an  ignominious  death  but  for  the  kind  offices  of  his 
friends ;  who  procured  a  mitigation  of  his  punifhment  to  an 
exile  of  two  years.  He  then  retired  to  Venice  with  his  brothers, 
who  were  printers  and  bookfellers,  and  employed  their  prefTes 
In  printing  the  greater  part  of  his  works,  of  which  the  moil 
known  and  the  moil  in  requeil  is  the  whole  bible  tranflated  into 
nalian,  with  annotations  and  remarks.  This  bible  made  much 
iioife,  and  was  put  by  the  papiits  in'  the  number  of  heretical 
books  of  the  firft  clafs  ;  but  the  proteilants  held  it  in  fuch  high 
efteem  that  it  pafled  through  feveral  editions.  The  moil  ample 
and  the  moil  icarce  is  that  of  Venice,  1546  and  1548,  3  vols. 
folio.  Brucioli  pretends  to  have  made  his  tranilation  from  the 
hebrew  text :  but  the  truth  is,  that,  being  but  moderately  verfed 
in  that  language,  he  made  ufe  of  the  latin  verfion  of  San£tes 
Pagninus.  His  other  works  are,  i.  Italian  tranflations  of  the 
natural  -hiftory  of  Pliny,  and  feveral  pieces  of  Ariftotle  and 
Cicero.  2.  Editions  of  Petrarch  and  Bocace,  with  notes. 
3.  Dialogues,  Venice,  1526,  folio.  The  year  of  his  death  is 
not  known  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  (till  alive  in  1554. 

BRUEYS  (DAVID  AUGUSTIN),  a  french  writer  of  a  fingular 
hiftory  and  character,  was  born  at  Aix  in  1640,  and  trained  in 
calvinifm  and  controverfy.  He  wrote  againft  Bofluet's  Expofi- 
tion  de  la  foi,  or  Expofition  of  the  faith ;  but  the  prelate,  inftead 
of  anfwering,  converted  him.  Brueys,  become  catholic,  com- 
bated with  the  proteflant  miniilers,  with  Jurieu,  Lenfant,  and 
La  Roche ;  but  his  airy  fpirit  not  rightly  accommodating  itfelf 
to  ferious  works,  he  quitted  theology  for  the  theatre.  He  com- 
poied  jointly  with  Palaprat,  his  intimate  friend,  feveral  comedies 
full  of  wit  and  gaiety.  We  have  alfoof  this  writer  a  profaic  pa- 
raphrafe  cf  Horace's  Art  of  poetry,  which  is  properly  nothing 
but  a  continued  commentary  upon  it.  In  his  latter  years,  he 

a  man  of  learning,   and   a  citizen  of  the  lite.     The  whole  outward'man  is  fuch  as 

world,  he  ireely  communicates  to  all  who  announces  a  charadler  well  calculated  to 

tin  have  any  pietenfion  to  approach  him.  contend  with  the  difficulties  and  trying  oc- 

4*  As  every  thing  is  interefting  that  re*  cafions  which  fo  extraordinary  a  journey 

lares  to  extraordinary  men,  you  will  not  be  was  fure  to  throw  in  his  way.     That  his 

difpleafed  with  a  trait  or  two  of  the  abyf-  internal  character,  the  features  of  his  un- 

finian   traveller's   perfon.     His   figure   is  derftanding  and  his  heart,  correfpond  with 

above  com-mon  (ize,  his  limbs  athletic,  but  thefe  outward    lineaments,  you  who  have 

weil  proportioned ;    his   complexion  fan-  read  his  work  cannot  be   at  any  lofs    to 

,^ui:ie,   his  countenance  rmmly  and  good-  know." 
humoured)  and  hi*>  manners  «afy  and  po- 

became 
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became  again  a  controverfial  writer  in  the  religious  way;  and 
thus  may  be  faid  to  have  imitated  Bellarmine  and  Moliere  by 
turns.  He  died  at  Montpelier  in  1723,  aged  83  ;  and  all  his 
dramatic  pieces  were  collected,  1735,  in  three  vols.  i2mo, 

BRUGES  (JoHN  DE),  a  flemifli  painter,  brother  and  difciplc 
of  Hubert  Eick,  is  looked  upon  as  the  firft  inventor  of  the  art 
of  painting  in  oil.  This  artHt  cultivated  chemiftry  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  followed  painting.  One  day,  trying  to  make  ;i 
varnim  of  a  particular  quality,  he  found  that  linfeed  oil  or  nut- 
oil,  mixed  with  colours,  compofed  a  iplid  and  glofly  fubftance, 
that  required  no  varniih.  He  made  ufe  of  this  fecret,  which 
went  with  him  into  Italy,  and  from  thence  all  over  Europe. 
The  firft  picture  painted  in  this  method  was  prefented  to  Al- 
phonfus  I.  king  of  Naples,  who  admired  the  new  fecret. 
Jean  de  Bruges  flouriftied  at  the  beginning  of  the  xvth  century. 

BRUHIER  D'ABLAINCOURT  (JEAN  JACQUES),  of  Beau- 
vais,  M.  D.  of  the  academy  of  Angers,  died  in  1756  ;  was  one 
of  the  moft  fertile  writers  of  the  prefent  century.  We  have  by 
him,  I.  Caprices  d'imagination,  or  letters  on  divers  fubjecls, 
1 2mo.  In  this  work  the  author  appears  as  a  phyfician,  meta- 
phyfician,  moralift,  and  critic.  2.  A  treatife  on  fevers,  1746, 
3  vols.  12010.  3.  Obfervations  on  the  cure  of  the  gout  and 
rheumatifm,  by  Hoffmann  and  James.  4.  DhTertations  on  the 
uncertainty  of  the  figns  of  death,  17^6,  2  vols.  I2mo.;  and 
many  others. 

BRUIN  (JoKN  DE),  profeffor  of  natural  philofophy  and  ma- 
thematics at  Utrecht,  was  born  at  Gorcum  in  1620.  He  went 
through  a  courfe  of  philofophy  at  Leyden  ;  and  then  purfued 
his  ftudies  at  Bois-le-duc,  where  he  was  very  much  efteemed 
by  Samuel  des  Marets,  who  taught  philofophy  and  divinity  in 
that  place.  He  went  from  thence  to  Utrecht,  where  he  learnt 
the  mathematics,  and  then  removed  to  Leyden,  where  he  ob- 
tained leave  to  teach  them.  He  was  afterwards  made  profefibr 
at  Utrecht  •,  and  becaufe  the  profeffors  had  agreed  among  them- 
felves  that  every  one  might  teach  at  home  fuch  a  part  of  philo- 
fophy as  he  mould  think  fit,  de  Bruin,  not  contented  with  teach- 
ing what  his  public  profefformip  required,  made  alfo  directions, 
and  explained  Grotius's  book  De  jure  belli  et  pacis.  He  had 
uncommon  Ikill  in  differing  animals,  and  was  a  great  lover  o£ 
experiments.  He  made  alfo  obfervations  in  aftronomy.  He 
publimed  diflertations  De  vi  altrice,  De  corporum  gravitate  et 
levitate,  De  cognitione  Dei  naturali,  De  lucis  caufa  et  origine, 
£c.  He  had  a  difpute  with  Ifaac  Voflius,  to  whom  he  wrote  a 
letter,  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  1663  j  wherein  he  cites  Vof- 
fms's  book  De  natura  et  proprietate  lucis,  and  ftrenuoufly  main- 
tains the  hypothecs  of  Defcartes.  He  wrote  alfo  an  apology 
for  the  carteiian  philofophy  againfl  a  divine,  named  Vogelfang. 

L  4 
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Iii   165^   Ke  married  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  of 

filter  to  the  wife  of  Daniel   Elzevir,    the   famous  bookfeller  of 

Amfterdam  ;  by  whom   he  had  two  children  who  lived  but  a 

*          ^ 

few  days.    He  died  in  1675,   and  his  funeral  oration  was   pro- 
nounced by  Graevius. 

BRUMOY  (PETER),  a  very  diftinguifhed  Frenchman,  was 
born  at  Rouen  in   1688,   and  entered   into   the   fociety   of  the 
jefuits  in  170-1.  After  teaching  the  belles  lettres  in  the  country, 
he  was  called  at  length  to  Paris,  and  charged  with  the  education 
of  the  prince  of  Talmont,  as  alfo  with  fome  articles  in  the  Jour- 
nal de  Trevoux.    He  died  in  1742,  after  having  fignalized  hinv- 
felf  by    certain  literary  productions  j  the  chief  of  which   are> 
i.  Le  Theatre  des  Grecs,  &c.  or,  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  con- 
taining tranilations    of    greek   tragedies,  with   difcourfes   and 
remarks  upon  the   greek  theatre,  3  vols.  4to.     This  is  a  very 
profound  and  well-reafoned  work  ;  the   tranflations  are  as  ele- 
gant as  faithful,  and   the   whole  is   full  of  tafte.     Some  think, 
that,  in  his  parallels  of  antient  and  modern  pieces,  he  has  done 
too  much  juftice  to  the  former,  and  too  little  to  the  latter.  This 
may  be  true  ;  but   it  is,  I  believe,  equally  true,  that  Perrault, 
La  Motte,  Voltaire,  and  others,  who  have  thus  leaned  to  the 
fide  of  the  moderns,  had  not  fcholarfhip  enough  to  read  the  an- 
tients  in  their  original  languages,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
competent  to   a  juft  and  proper   criticifm   upon  them.     The 
sbove  work  has  been  pubiimed  in  englim,  in  3  vols.  4to.    2.  A 
collection  of  divers  pieces  in  profe  and  verfe,  in  4  vols.  I2mo. 
This  man  did  honour  to  his  fociety  by  his  character,  his  man- 
ners, and  his  works. 

BRUN  (CHARLES  LE),  an  illuftrious  french  painter,  was  of 
fcottifh  extraction,  and  born  in  1619.  His  father  was  a  ftatuary 
by  profeffion.  At  three  years  of  age  it  is  reported  that  he  drew 
figures  with  charcoal ;  and  at  twelve  he  drew  the  picture  of  his 
uncle  fo  well,  that  it  ilill  pailes  for  a  fine  piece.  His  father 
being  employed  in  the  gardens  at  Seguier,  and  having  brought 
his  fon  along  with  him,  the  chancellor  of  that  name  took  a 
liking  to  him,  and  placed  him  with  Simon  Vouet,  an  eminent 
painter,  wrho  was  greatly  furprifed  at  young  Le  Brun's  amazing 
proficiency.  He  was  afterwards  fent  to  Fontainbleau,  to  take 
copies  of  feme  of  Raphael's  pieces.  The  chancellor  fent  him. 
next  to  Italy,  and  fupported  him  there  for  fix  years.  Le  Brun^ 
in  his  return,  met  with  the  celebrated  Pouflin,  by  whofe  con- 
verfation  he  greatly  improved  himfelf  in  his  art,  and  contracted 
a  friendship  with  him  which  lafted  as  long  as  their  lives.  Car- 
dinal Mazarin,  a  gcpd  judge  of  painting,  took  great  notice  of 
le  Brun,  and  often  fat  by  him  while  he  \vas  at  work.  A  paint? 
ing  of  St.  Stephen,  which  he  finimed  in  1651,  raifed  his  reputa- 
tion to  the  highefl  pitch.  Soon  after  this,  the  king,  upon  the 

reprefen- 
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reprcferkaiTon  of  M.  Colbert,  made  him  his  firft  painter,  ani 
conferred  on  him  the  order  of  St.  Michael.  His  majefty  em- 
ployed t\vo  hours  every  day  in  looking  over  him,  whim  he  was 
painting  the  family  of  Darius  at  Fontainbleau.  About  1662,  he 
began  his  five  large  pieces  cf  the  hiftory  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  which  he  is  faid  to  have  fet  the  actions  of  that  con- 
queror in  a  more  glorious  light  than  Quint  us  Curtius  in  his 
hiftory.  He  procured  fevcral  advantages  for  the  royal  academy 
of  painting  and  fculpture  at  Paris,  and  formed  the  plan  of  an- 
other for  the  Undents  of  his  own  nation  at  Rome.  There  was 
fcarce  any  thing  done  for  the  advancement  of  the  fine  arts  in 
which  he  was  not  confulted.  It  was  through  the  intereft  of  M. 
Colbert  that  the  king  gave  him  the  direction  of  all  his  works, 
and  particularly  of  his  royal  manufactory  at  the  Gobelins,  where 
he  had  a  handfome  houfe,  with  a  genteel  falary  affigned  to  him. 
He  was  alfo  made  director  and  chancellor  of  the  royal  academy, 
and  ihewed  the  greateft  zeal  to  encourage  the  fine  arts  in 
France.  He  was  endowed  with  a  vail  inventive  genius,  which 
extended  itfeif  to  arts  of  every  kind.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  hiftory  and  manners  of  all  nations.  Befides  his  extra- 
ordinary talents,  his  behaviour  was  fo  genteel,  and  his  addrefs  fo 
pleafmg,  that  he  attracted  the  regard  and  affection  of  the  whole 
court  of  France  :  where,  by  the  places  and  pen  (ions  conferred 
on  him  by  the  king,  he  made  a  very  confiderable  figure.  He 
died  at  his  houfe  in  the  Gobelins  in  1690,  leaving  a  wife,  but  no 
children.  He  was  author  of  a  curious  treatife  of  Phyfiognomy  ; 
and  of  another  of  the  characters  of  the  paffions. 

The  paintings  which  gained  him  greater!  reputation  were, 
Befides  what  we  have  already  mentioned,  thofe  which  he  fi- 
nifhed  at  Fontainbleau,  the  great  ftair-cafe  at  Verfailles,  but 
efpecially  the  grand  gallery  there,  which  was  the  laft  of  his 
works,  and  is  faid  to  have  taken  him  up  fourteen  years.  A  more 
particular  account  of  thefe,  or  a  general  character  of  his  other 
performances,  would  take  up  too  much  room  here.  Thofe  who 
want  further  fatisfaction  on  this  fubject,  may  confult  the  writ- 
ings of  his  countrymen,  who  have  been  very  laviih  in  his  praifes* 
and  very  full  in  their  accounts  of  his  works. 

BRUN  (LAWRENCE  LE),  born  at  Nantes  in  1607,  died  at 
Paris  in  1663.  He  wrote  many  pieces  of  latin  poetry.  The 
principal  are,  I.  The  Ignatiad,  in  xii  books  :  the  fubject  is  the 
pilgrimage  of  St.  Ignatius  to  Jerufalem.  This  poem  forms  a 
part  of  his  Virgilius  chriftianus  ;  in  which  he  has  imitated,  with 
more  piety  than  tafte,  the  eclogues,  the  georgics,  and  the  seneid. 
His  Ovidius  chriftianus  is  in  the  fame  ftrain  :  the  heroic  epiftles 
are  changed  into  paftoral  letters,  the  triftibus  into  holy  lamen- 
tations, and  the  metamorphofes  into  ftories  of  converted  peni- 
tents. By  pere  le  Brim  is^alibT^l/Eloquence  poerique,  Paris, 
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1655.5  410.  It  is  a  treatife  in  latin  on  the  precepts  of  the  art  of 
poecry,  fupported  on  examples  drawn  from  the  bed  authors. 
At  the  end  is  a  treatife  on  poetical  common-places,  which  may 
be  of  fervice  to  young  verfifiers. 

BRUNI  (ANTHONY),  native  of  Cafal-Nuovo  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  was  called  to  the  court  of  the  duke  d'Urbino,  who 
appointed  him  counfellor  and  fecretary  of  {late.  His  gentle- 
nets,  good  humour,  a'nd  friendlinefs  caufed  his  company  to  be 
much  fought  after  by  both  the  learned  and  the  great.  He  died 
.Sept.  24,  163$.  This  poet,  full  of  imagination  and  of  obfcurity, 
left  heroic  epiftles  in  I2mo  ;  mifcellaneous  pieces  ;  lyric  verfes; 
tragedies  •,  and  paft orals.  A  facility  of  invention  is  perceived  in 
all  his  works :  but  too  great  a  iondnefs  for  pleafure  hindered 
"him  from  futliciently  attending  to  correclnefs.  The  edition  of 
his  heroic  epitlles,  given  at  Venice  in  1636,  with  an  engraving 
to  each  epiftle,  is  much  in  requeft,  becaufe  thefe  figures  were 
executed  from  the  defigns  of  Dominichino  and  other, able  artifts. 

BRUNO  (JORDANO),  was  born  at  Nola,  in  the  kingdom  of 
'Naples.  About  the  year  1582,  he  began  to  call  in  queftion 
fome  of  the  tenets  of  the  romim  church,  which  occafioned  his 
retiring  to  Geneva.  After  two  years  ftay  here,  he  expreiTed  his 
diflike  to  calvinifin  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  was  expelled  the 
city.  He  went  fir  (I  to  Lyons,  afterwards  to  Touloufe,  and  then 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  made  profeifor  extraordinary,  becaufe 
the  ordinary  profeiTors  were  obliged  to  aflift  at  mafs.  From 
Paris  he  came  to  London,  and  continued  two  years  in  the  houfe 
of  M.  Caftelneau  the  french  ambaffador.  He  was  very  well 
received  by  queen  Elizabeth  and  the  politer  part  of  the  court. 
His  principal  friends  were  fir  Philip  Sidney  and  fir  Fulke  Gre- 
•ville.  At  fir  Philip's  requeft,  he  compofecl  his  Spaccio  della 
beftia  triumphante  [i]  ;  which  was  printed  in  8vo  in  1584,  and 

dedicated 

[i]   "  Nothing  has  more  furprtfed  the  «f  the  coriftellations ;  for   which  purpofe 

learned  in  England,  than  the  price  which  having  fummoned  the  ftars  together,   he 

a  frnall  book,    intituled,  Spaccio  della  be-  complains  to  them  of  the  great  decay  of 

ilia  triomphante,   bore  in  a  late  auction,  the  worfhip  of  the  gods,  which  he  thought 

This  book  was  fold  for  thirty  pounds.    As  fo  much  the  harder,  having  called  feveral 

5twas  written  by  one  Jordanus  Brunus,  a  of  thofe  celeftial  bodies   by  the  names  of 

prcferled  atheift,  with  a  defign  to  depreci-  the  heathen  deities,  and,  by  that  means, 

ate  religion,  every  one  was  apt  to  fancy,  made  the  heavens,  as  it  were,  a  book  of 

from  the  extravagant  price  it  bore,  that  the  pagan   iheology.     Momus   tells   him, 

there  muft  be  fomething  in  it  very  formi-  that  it    is    not    to  be  wondered  at,  fince 

dable.     I  muft  confefs,  that,  happening  to  there  were  fo  many  fcancblous  ftories  of 

get  a  fight  of  one  of  them  myfelt",  1  could  the  deities  ;  upon  which  the  author  takes 

not  forbear  perufing  it,    with   this  apprc-  occafion  to  call  reflections  upon  all  other 

hcnfion  ;  but  found  there  was  fo  very  little  religions,  concluding  that  Jupiter,  after  a 

danger  in  it,  that  I  fhall  venture  to  give  full    hearing,  difcarded  the  deities  out  of 

iny  readers   a   fair  account  of  the  whole  heaven,  and  called  the  ftars  by  the  names 

plan  upon  which  this   wonderful  treatife  of  moral  virtues.    Tin's  ihort  fable,  which 

is  built.   The  author  pretends,  that  Jupiter  has  no  pretence  in  it  to   reafon   or  argu- 

upon  a  time  rclblved  on  a  reformation  ment,  and  but   a  very  fmall  llureofwit, 

has 
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Dedicated  to  that  gentleman.  From  England  he  removed,  in 
about  two  years,  to  Witteinberg,  where  he  was  profcflbr  for 
the  fpace  of  two  years  more.  He  next  went  to  Prague,  and 
printed  in  that  eity  fome  tra£ts,  in  which  he  openly  discovered 
his  atheiftrcal  principles.  After  viftting  fome  other  towns  of 
Germany,  he  made  a  tour  to  Venice,  where  he  was  apprehend- 
ed by  order  of  the  inqurfition,  tried,  and  convicted  of  his  errors. 
Forty  days  being  allowed  him  to  deliberate,  he  promifed  to  re- 
traft  them.  At  the  expiration  of  that  term,  he  dill  maintained 
his  errors,  and  obtained  a  further  refpite  for  forty  days.  At  lall, 
it  appearing  that  he  impofed  upon  the  pope  in  order  to  prolong 
his  life,  fentence  was  finally  palled  upon  him  on  the  gth  of  Fe- 
bruary. 1600.  He  made  no  offer  to  retraft  during  the  week  that 
was  allowed  him  afterwards  for  that  purpofe,  but  underwent 
his  punifhment  on  the  lyth,  by  being  burnt  at  a  flake.  Though 
he  denied  the  being  of  a  God,  he  believed  the  effects  of  magic 
and  forcery. 

BRUSCHIUS  (CASPAR),  a  latin  hiftorian  and  poet,  was 
born  at  Egra-in  Bohemia,  1518.  He  was  devoted  to  books  from 
his  childhood,  and  efpecially  to  poetry  ;  in  which  he  fo  happily 
fucceeded,  that  he  could  make  a  great  number  of  verfes,  and 
thofe  not  bad  ones,  extempore.  He  began  early  to  publifh  fome 
of  them  on  feveral  fubjects  -,  and  he  got  fo  much  reputation  by 
them,  that  he  attained  to  the  poetical  crown,  to  the  dignity  of 
poet  laureat,  and  of  count  palatine.  He  received  that  honour  at 
Vienna  from  Ferdinand  of  Auftria,  king  of  the  Romans,  in 
1552.  His  bufinefs  thither  was  to  prefent  a  work  to  Maximilian, 
king  of  Hungary,  which  he  had  dedicated  to  him.  It  was  the 
Firft  century  of  the  german  monafteries.  In  his  return  from. 
Vienna,  he  flopped  at  Paffau;  where,  finding  a  patron  in  Wolf- 
gang bifhop  of  Salms,  he  refolved  to  fettle,  and  to  remove  his 
library  and  family.  He  hoped  that  he  could  better  go  on  there 
with  a  great  work  he  had  undertaken,  which  was,  The  hiftory 
of  all  the  bifhoprics  and  bifhops  of  Germany.  He  had  travelled 
much,  and  looked  into  feveral  records  and  libraries,  to  gather 
materials  for  his  purpofe.  How  long  he  flaid  there  does  not  ap- 
pear •,  but  he  was  at  Bafil  in  June  1553,  and  lived  in  the  citadel 
of  Oporin,  Arx  Oporina  :  fo  they  called  that  famous  printer's 
houfe,  which  flood  on  a  rifing  ground.  Here  he  publimed 
writings  he  had  finifned  at  Paffau,  fome  in  profe,  and  others  in 
verfe.  Brufchius  was  married,  but  had  no  children.  He  was  far 
from  being  rich  ;  fo  far  that,  if  his  poetical  patrons  had  not 
affifled  him,  he  would  have  had  much  ado  to  have  maintained 
himfelf.  He  received  prefents  alfofrom  the  abbots  and  abbefles, 


lias  kowever  recommended  itfelf  wKdfty-by  —  drftinguifh  themfelves  by  the  Angularity  of 
its  impiety  to  thofe  weak  men,  who  would     their  opinions."    Spe&aior,  No.  389. 

whole 
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whofe  monafteries  he  defcribed.  He  was  very  well  received 
the  abbefs  of  the  convent  of  Caczi  ^-he  flipped  and  danced  with 
her,  and  obtained  fome  pfefents  from  her.  This,  Melchior  Adam 
fays,  was  owing  to  his  having  defcribed  the  antiquities  of  that 
convent.  The  liberalities  of  feme  abbots,  while  he  war,  with  Cpo- 
Tin  at  Bafil,  enabled  him  to  buy  a  new  fuit  of  clothes ;  but  wl 
.lie  found  that  appearing  well  drefied  in  the  ftreets  procured  h  . 
many  marks  of  refpecl:  from  the  vulgar,  he  tore  his  new  finery  to 
pieces,  C£  as  ilaves  (fays  the  fame  author)  that  had  ufurped  their 
matter's  honours."  Brufchius  feems  to  have  been  too  great  a 
philofopher  for  the  age  he  lived  in,  or  indeed  for  any  age  ,  for 
what  is  it  that  procures  a  man  refpecl:  and  deference  from  the 
yulgar,  the  great  vulgar  and  the  fmall?  nothing  a  jet  fuperior  to 
jine  clothes.  We  think  that  Brufchius  had  better  have  preferved 
Jus  clothes,  for  the  veneration  they  procured  him  could  do  him 
no  harm,  it  might  do  him  good  •,  and  then  it  would  be  far  pre- 
ferable to  the  veneration  of  judges  and  critics,  when  it  fuffer$ 
a  learned  and  deferving  man,  as  it  does  but  too  often,  to  want 
almofl  the  common  neceiiaries  of  life.  This  unhappy  man  \vas 
murdered  in  the  foreft  of  Scalingenbach,  between  Rottemberg 
on  the  Tauber  and  WLnfheim  ,  and  it  was  believed  that  this 
aflailination  was  concerted  and  carried  into  execution  by  forne 
gentlemen  agamft  whom  Brufchius  was  about  to  v/rite  fome- 
thing.  His  writings  are  numerous.  There  is  a  catalogue  of  them 
.to  be  feen  in  the  epitome  of  Gefner's  Bibliotheque.  His  eccle- 
£ailical  hiftory  of  Germany  is  faid  to  favour  of  lutheranifm, 
•with  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  be  flrongly  tainted,  from  his 
.taking  ev.ery  flight  occation  to  fpeak  ill  of  Rome  and  of  the 
popes. 

BRUTUS  (JoHN-MicHAEL\  a  very  learned  Venetian,  was 
jborn  about  1518,  and  ftudied  at  Padua.  It  appears  from  his 
.letters,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  country  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  he  was  looked  upon  as  an  exile  :  but  he  does  not  fay 
upon  what  account,  only  that  it  was  without  any  blemifh  to  his 
honour.  He  travelled  much,  pafTmg  part  of  his  life  in  Spain, 
England,  France,  Germany4Tranfylvania,  and  Poland.  Notwith- 
ilanding  .this  itinerant  kind  of  life,  he  made  himfelf  very  learned, 
as  appears  from  his  notes  on  Horace,  Csefar,  Cicero^  &c.  He  was 
in  Tranfylvania  in  1574  ;  having  been  invited  thither  by  prince 
Stephen,  in  order  to  compofe  a  hiftory  of  that  country.  One  o£ 
his  letters,  dated  from  Cracow,  Nov.  23,  1577,  informs  us>  that 
he  had  followed  that  prince,  then  king  of  Poland,  in  the  expe- 
dition into  Pruilia*  He  had  a  convenient  apartment  affigned  him 
in  the  eaftle  of  Cracow,  that  he  might  apply  himfcif  the  better  to 
his  function  of  hilloriographer.  He  left  Poland  after  the  death 
of  that  monarch ;  and  lived  with  William  of  St.  Clement,  am- 
baflador  from  the  king  of  Spain  to  the  imperial  court.  He 
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1  ;ioured  with  the  title  of  his  imperial  inajefty's  hiftoriographer. 
He  was  at  Prague  Jan.  1^90;  but  what  he  can  of  him  after- 
wards, and  when  and  where  he  died,  Mr.  Bav  :  us  not  able  to 
collect. 

His  writings,  become  very  fcarce,  were  fo  earneftly  fought 
after  by  the  beft  judges,  that  there  was  great  joy  in  the  republic 
of  letters,  on  hearing  that  Mr.  Ciomer  had  undertaken  to  pub- 
liih  a  new  edition  of  them.  The  firft  part  of  that  defign  was 
s-ccompli (lied  in  1698,  Berlin,  in  8vo.  Eleven  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  pages.  The  Cracow  edition  was  in  1582.  Brutus  promifes,. 
in  one  of  his  letters,  to  add  another  to  them,  wherein  he  de- 
figned  to  treat  of  an  ill  curtom  of  giving  the  fame  lefty  titles 
to  perfons  whom  we  write  to  in  latin,  as  are  given  m  commoR 
languages.  I  here  are  but  few  countries  in  which  they  are. 
niore  nice  in  this  point  than  in  Poland  ;  and  yet  our  Brutus 
would  not  conform  to  the  new  ftyle,  not  even  in  writing  to  fome 
polifh  lords,  but  difpenfed  with  all  ceremonies  that  might  make 
him  deviate  from  the  purity  of  the  ancient  language  of  Rome* 
This  was  IKS  only  motive ;  nor  had  pride  any  thing  to  do  with 
it.  Hear  the  honeiT;  plain-fpoken  man,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  tc*- 
John  Poniatowfki :  "  This  is  my  firit  letter  to  you,  which  I 
write  in  the  roman  manner,  as  I  ufe  to  do  even  to  the  king.  I 
can  bring  myfelf  to  everything  elfe,  can  love  you,  obey  you,  and 
always  regard  you  ;  which  I  (ball  do  very  willingly,  as  you 
highly  deferve.  But  when  I  have  any  thing  to  write  to  you  irt 
latin,  differ  me,  without  offence,  to  write  according  to  the  ufe 
of  the  latin  tongue ;  for  I  cannot  underttand  that  I  am  writing 
to  your  greatneiles,  your  magnificences,  &c.  which  exift  no 
where  on  this  fide  the  moon:  I  am  writing  to  you.'*  Brutus 
was  right :  fitch  pompous  titles  were  the  introductions  only  of 
barbarous  ages ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  ancient  Rome  had  no 
fuch  ufage  in  the  time  of  its  greatcit  glory,,  and  of  its  moft  ac- 
comp  liihed  politertefs. 

It  is  iVid,  that  the  hiftory  of  Florence,  compofed  by  our 
Brutus,  and  printed  at  Lyons  in  1-62,  is  not  favourable  to  the 
houfe  of  Medicis  j'and  that  it  greatly  difplcafed  the  duke  of  Flo-- 
rence. 

BRUYERE  (JoHN  DE  LA),  a  celebrated  freneh  author,  was 
born  at  Dourdan  about  1644.  He  wrote  Characters,  or  de- 
fcribed  the  manners  of  his  age,  in  imitation  of  Theophraftus  ^ 
which  characters  were  not  always  imaginary,  but  defcriptive  o£ 
real  perfons.  In  1693  he  was,  by  an  order  of  the  king,  chofeii 
a  member  of  the  freneh  academy,  and  died  1696.  Father  Bou- 
hours,  Menage,  and  other  freneh  critics,  have  faid  great  tilings 
of  his  Characters  ;  and  1'abbe  Fleuri,  who  fucceeded  him  in  the. 
academy,  and  according  to  cuitorn  made  his  elogy,  calls  his  book 
"  a  work  very  fin-gular  in  its  -khs4fa-nd,  in  the  opinion  of  fome 

judge,. 
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judges,  even  fuperior  to  that  great  original  Theophraftus,  wliortf 
the  author  himfelf  at  firft  did  only  propofe  to  imitate."    A  car- 
thufian  friar  of  Rouen,  under  the  name  of  de  Vigneul  Marville, 
but  whofe  true  name  was  Bonaventura  Dargogne,  a  Spaniard, 
wrote  a  critical  piece  againft  the  perfon  and  writings  of  M.  Bruy- 
ere ;  but  M.  Coite,  by  an  ingenious  anfwer,  effectually  expofed 
the  carthufian,  and,  as  the  author  of  the  Nouvelles  de  la  rcpub- 
lique  cles   lettres  obferved,  "  there    was    not    much  likelihood 
that  M.  de  Vigneul  Marville  would  difpoflefs  the  public  of  the 
efteem  they  had  conceived  for  the  Characters  of  Bruyere."  It  has 
happened  accordingly  •,  for  they  have  kept  their  credit,  and  main- 
tained an  high  reputation  ever  fince.  "The  Characters  of  Bruy- 
ere (fays  Voltaire)  may  juillybe  ranked  among  the  extraordinary 
productions  of  this  age.     Antiquity  furnilhes  no  examples  of 
fuch  a  work.     A  flyle  rapid,  concife,  and  nervous ;  expreffions 
animated  and  picturefque  :  an  ufe  of  language  altogether  new, 
without  offending  againft  its  eftablifhed  rules,  ftruck  the  public 
at  firft ;  and  the  allufions,  which  are  crowded  in  almoft  every 
page,  completed  its  fuccefs.     When  la  Bruyere  (hewed  his  work 
in  manufcript  to  Malefieux,  this  laft  told  him,  that  the  book 
would  have  many  readers,  and  its  author   many  enemies.     It 
fomewhat  funk  in  the  opinion  of  men,  when  that  entire  gene- 
ration, whofe  follies  it  attacked,  was  pafled  away  j  yet,  as  it  con- 
tains many  things  applicable  to  all  times  and  places,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  it  will  never  be  forgotten." 

BRUYN  (CORNELIUS),  painter,  and  a  famous  traveller,  born 
at  the  Hague,  began  his  travels  through  Ruflia,  Perfia,  and  the 
Eaft  Indies  in  1674,  and  did  not  end  them  till  1708  ;  they  were 
printed  at  Amfterdam  :  the  voyage  to  the  Levant  in  1714,  fol. 
and  thofe  of  Ruflia,  Perfia,  £c.  in  1718,  2  vols.  folio*  This 
edition  is  greatly  efteemed  on  Account  of  the  plates  ;  but  the 
edition  of  Rouen,  of  1725,  of  5  vols.  4to,is  more  ufeful,  as  the 
abbe  Bannier  has  improved  the  ftyle,  enriched  it  with  many  ex- 
cellent notes,  and  has  added  to  it  the  voyage  of  DefmouiTeaux, 
&c.  Bruyn  is  an  inquifmve  and  inftrucHve  traveller  j  but  he  is 
not  always  accurate,  and  his  diction  is  far  from  being  elegant. 

BRUYS  (FRANCIS),  born  at  Serricres  in  the  Maconnois  in 
1708,  quitted  his  country  in  order  to  purfue  his  ftudies  at  Ge- 
neva, from  whence  he  went  to  the  Hague,  where  he  had  iome 
relations  ;  and  there  he  became  calviniit.  A  difpute  with  ibrne 
divines  obliging  him  to  leave  Holland,  he  retired  into  Germany, 
from  whence  he  returned  to  France.  He  there  recanted,  and 
died  fome  time  after  at  Dijon  in  1738,  being  only  30  years  old. 
He  publilhed,  i.  Critique  defintereflec  des  journaux  litterair.e?, 
3  vols.  i2tno.  2.  Hiftory  of  the  popes,  from  St.  Peter  to  I3e- 
nedict  XIII.  inclufive,  5  vols.  410.  1732.  3.  Mempir.es  hifto- 
riques,  critiques,  et  litteraires,  2  vols-  I2ino.  in  which  are  many 
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Anecdotes  of  die  characters  and  works  of  the  learned  men  he  had 
been  acquainted  with  in  the  different  countries  he  had  vifited. 

BRUZtN  DE  LAMARTIN1ERE  (ANTHONY  A  UGUSTINEJ,  ne- 

phew  of  the  famous  Richard  Simon,  born  at  Dieppe,  and  was 
educated  at  Paris  under  the  care  of  his  uncle.  In  1709  he  went 
io  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  who  had  invited  him 
thither  in  order  to  employ  him  in  miking  ibme  refearches  into 
the  hiftory  of  that  dukedom.  This  prince  dying,  he  attached 
himfelf  to  the  duke  of  Parma,  and  afterwards  to  the  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  who  made  him  his  fecretary,  with  an  annual  fal'ary 
of  1 200  crowns.  He  had  for  a  long  time  conceived  the  project 
for  a  new  geographical  dictionary  ;  which  he  executed  at  the 
Hague,  whither  he  had  retired.  La  Martiniere  died  at  the  Hague 
in  1749,  aged  83.  He  wrote,  Le  grand  di6r,ionnaire  hifto- 
rique,  geographique,  et  critique  j  Hague,  1726 — 1730,  lovols. 
folio  ;  and  reprinted  at  Paris  in  6  vols.  1768,  with  corrections, 
alterations,  and  additions.  It  certainly  is  not  a  firft-rate  per- 
formance, though  one  of  the  bed  of  the  kind.  He  is  likewife 
the  author  of  feveral  other  works. 

BUG  (GEORGE),  a  learned  antiquary,  was  defcended  of  an 
ancient  family,  and  born  in  Lincolnshire.  In  the  reign  of  James  I. 
he  was  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  majefly's  privy 
chamber,  and  knighted  :  he  was  alfo  appointed  mafler  of  the 
revels.  His  writings  are,  i.  The  life  and  reign  of  Richard  III. 
in  five  books  [K].  This  is  properly  a  defence  of  that  king,  when* 
he  would  not  allow  to  have  had  any  deformity  in  body  or  mind. 
2.  The  third  univerfity  of  England;  or,  a  treatife  of  the  foun- 
dations of  all  the  colleges,  ancient  fchools  of  privilege,  and  of 
houfes  of  learning  and  liberal  arts  within  and  about  the  molt 
famous  city  of  London.  With  a  brief  report  of  the  fciences, 
arts,  and  faculties,  therein  profefled,  ftudied,  and  practifed  [L]. 
He  alfo  wrote  a  treatife  of  the  art  of  revels. 

BUCER  (MARTIN),  was  born  in  1491,  at  Scheleftadt,  a 
town  of  Alface.  At  the  age  of  feven  he  took  the  religious  habit 
in  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  and  with  the  leave  of  the  prior  of 
his  convent  went  to  Heidelberg  to  learn  logic  and  philofophy. 
Having  applied  himfelf  afterwards  to  divinity,  he  made  it  his 
endeavour  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  greek  and 
hebrew.  About  this  time  fome  of  Erafmus's  pieces  came  abroad, 
which  he  read  greedily.  Meeting  afterwards  with  certain  trades 
of  Luther,  and  comparing  the  doctrine  there  delivered  with  the 
facred  fcriptures,  he  began  to  entertain  doubts  concerning  fe- 
veral things  in  the  popim  religion.  His  uncommon  learning  and 

[K]  Printed  in  Kennet's  complete  hif,  [L]  Tt  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  folia 
tory  of  England.  edition  of  Stows's  Chronicle,  Lond.  1631. 
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his  eloquence,  which  was  aflifted  by  a  ftrong  and  mufical 
and  his  free  cenfure  of  the  vices  of  the  times,  recommended  hint 
to  Frederick  elector  palatine,  who  made  him  one  of  his  chap- 
lains. After  fome  conferences  with  Luther  at  Heidelberg  iii 
j  52  i,  he  adopted  mod  of  his  religious  notions,  particularly  thdfe 
with  regard  to  juftification.  However,  in  1532  he  gave  the 
preference  to  the  fentiments  of  Zuinglius  concerning  religion  ; 
but  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  reunite  the  two  parties,  who 
both  oppofed  the  romifli  religion.  He  is  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  firft  authors  of  the  reformation  at  Strafburg,  where  he  taught 
tJivinity  for  twenty  years,  and  was  one  of  the  mini  Hers  of  the 
town.  He  aOifted  at  many  conferences  concerning  religion  5 
and,  in  1548,  was  fent  for  to  Augfburg  to  fign  that  agreement 
betwixt  the  proteflants  and  papifts,  which  was  called  the  interim. 
His  warm  oppofition  to  this  project  expo  fed  him  to  many  diffi- 
culties and  hardfhips ',  the  news  of  which  reaching  England, 
where  his  fame  had  already  arrived,  Oranmef,  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  gave  him  an  invitation  to  come  over,  which  he  rea- 
dily accepted.  In  1549,  an  handfome  apartment  was  ailigned 
him  in  the  univerfity  oiF  Cambridge,  and  a  falary  to  teach  theo- 
logy. King  Edward  VI.  had  the  greatefl  regard  for  him :  being 
told  that  he  was  very  fenfible  of  the  cold  of  this  climate,  and 
fuffered  much  for  want  of  a  german  ftove,  he- fent  him  an  hun- 
dred crowns  to  purchafe  one.  He  died  of  a  complication  of  dif- 
orders  in  1551,  and  was  buried  at  Cambridge  with  great  funeral 
pomp.  Five  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  his  body 
was  dug  up  and  publicly  burnt,  and  his  tomb  ciemolifhed  •,  but  it: 
was  afterwards  fet  up  again  by  order  of  queen  Elizabeth.  He 
married  a  nun,  by  whom  he  had  thirteen  children.  This  woman 
dying  of  the  plague,  he  married  another ;  and,  according  to 
iome,  upon  her  death  he  took  a  third  wife.  His  character  is 
thus  given  by  Burnet :  u  Martin  Bucer  was  a  very  learned, 
judicious,  pious,  and  moderate  perfon.  Perhaps  he  was  in- 
ferior to  none  of  all  the  reformers  for  learning  :  but  for  zeal,  for 
true  piety,  and  a  mod  tender  care  of  preferving  unity  among  the 
foreign  churches,  Mekntthon  and  he,  without  any  injury  done 
to  the  reft,  may  be  ranked  apart  by  themfelves.  He  was  much 
oppofed  by  the  popifh  party  at  Cambridge  ;  who,  though  they 
complied  with  the  law,  and  fo  kept  their  places,  yet,  either  in 
the  way  of  argument,  as  if  it  had  been  for  difpute's  fake,  or  in 
fuch  points  as  were  not  determined,  fet  themfelves  much  to' 
leflen  his  efteem.  Nor  was  he  furnifhed  naturally  with  that 
quicknefs  that  is  neceflary  for  a  difputant,  from  which  they  flu- 
died  to  draw  advantages  ;  and  therefore  Peter  Martyr  wrote  to 
him  to  avoid  all  public  difputes."  His  writings;  were  in  iati'u 
and  in  german,  and  exceedingly  uumcr-oii-s. 
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BUCHAN  (ELSPETH),  \vas  the  daughter  of  John  Simpfon, 
the  keeper  of  an  inn  at  Fitmy-Can,  which  is  the  half-way  houfe 
between  Banff  and  Portfoy,  in  the  north  of  Scotland  ;  where  he 
was  ftiil  living  in  i  784,  being  then  ninety  years  of  age,  and  mar- 
ried to  his  fourth  wife.     His  daughter  Elfpeth  or  Elizabeth,  the 
fubject  of  this  article,  was  born  in  1/38  ;  and,  when  flic  had 
completed  her  one-and-twentieth  year,  \vas  fent  to  Glafgow  to 
get  herfelf  a  place.   It  was  not  long  before  a  very  acceptable  one 
offered;  and  Ihe  accordingly  entered  into  the  fervice  of  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, one  of  the  principal  proprietors  of  the  delft-work  there.    In 
this  fituation  {he  had  remained  but  a  fhort  time,  when  me  ac- 
cepted propofals  of  marriage  from  Robert  Buchan,  one  of  the 
workmen  in  the  fervice  of  the  fame  Mr.  Martin.    For  any  thing 
that  is  known  to  the  contrary,  Robert  and  Elfpeth  Buchan  lived 
happily  together^  having  many  children,  whom  they  educated 
in  a  manner  fuitable  to  their  ftation  in  life.     At  the  time  of  her4 
marriage,  Mrs.  Buchan  was  of  the  epifcopal  perfuafion  ;  but  her 
hufband  being  a  burgher-feceder,  (he  adopted  his  principles,  and 
entered  into  communion  with  that  feet.     She  had  always  been  a 
conftant  reader  of  the  fciiptures  ;  and  taking  a  number  of  paf- 
fages  in  a  ftricUy  literal  fenfe,  a  practice  which  has  given  birth 
to  numberlefs  corruptions  of  chriftianity  long  before  Mrs.  Bu- 
chan arofe,  (he  changed  her  opinions  greatly  about  the  year  1779, 
became  the  promulgator  of  many  fmgular  doctrines,  and  foon 
brought  over  to  her  notions  Mr.  Hugh  Whyte,  who   was  the 
fettled  relief-minifter  at  Irvine,  and  connected  with  , ,-Ir.  Bell  in 
Glafgow,  and  Mr.  Bain   in  Edinburgh  ;' and  who,  upon  Mr. 
Whyte's  abdication  of  his  charge,  fettled  Mr.  Robertibn  in  his 
place  at  Irvine.     In  ihort,  me  was  continually  making  new  con- 
verts till  April  1790,  at  which  time  the  populace  in  Irvine  rofe, 
aflembled  round  Mr.  Whyte's  houfe,  and  broke  all  the  windows ; 
\vhen  Mrs.  Buchan  and  the  whole  of  her  converts,  of  whom  the 
above-mentioned  were  a  part,  to  the  number  of  forty- fix  perfons, 
left    Irvine.     The  Buchanites  (for   fo   they  were  immediately 
called)  went  through  Mauchlin,  Cumnock  old  and  new,  halted 
three  days  at  Kirconnel,  paffed  through  Sanquhar  and  Thornhill, 
and  then  fettled  at  a  farm-houfe,  the  out-houfes  of  which  they 
had  all  along  poffefled,  paying  for  them,  as  well  as  for  whatever 
they  wanted.    This  farm-houfe  ftands  two  miles  fouth  of  Thorn- 
hill,  and  about  thirteen  miles  from  Dumfries. 

The  gentleman  from  whom  this  narrative  was  received,  being 
a  merchant  in  Glafgow,  and  having  cccafion  to  go  to  that  coun- 
try, fpent  a  great  part  of  two  days  in  their  company  in  Auguft 
1784,  converting  with  moil  of  them  j  and  from  him  we  lhall 
give  what  he  was  able  to  pick  up  of  their  particular  notions  : 

"  The  Buchanites  pay  great  attention  to  the  bible  ;  being  al- 

V/ays  reading  it,  or  Jiavjng  it  ra^their^cket3  or  under  their  arm, 
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proclaiming  it  the  bed  book  in  the  world.  They  read,  fmg 
hymns,  preach,  arid  converfe  much  about  religion;  declaring  the 
laft  day  to  be  at  hand,  and  that  no  one  of  all  their  company  {hall 
ever  die,  or  be  buried  in  the  earth ;  but  foon  (hall  hear  the  voice 
of  the  lad  trumpet,  when  all  the  wicked  mall  be  (truck  dead, 
and  remain  fo  for  one  thoufand  years  :  at  the  fame  moment  they, 
the  Buchanites,  lhall  undergo  an  agreeable  change,  {hall  be 
caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  from  whence  they  {hall 
return  to  this  earth,  in  company  with  the  Lord  Jefus,  with  whom 
as  their  king  they  fliall  poffefs  this  earth  one  thoufand  years,  the 
devil  being  bound  with  a  chain  in  the  interim.  At  the  end  of 
one  thoufand  years,  the  devil  (hall  be  loofed,  the  wicked  quick- 
ened, both  {hall  a  (Tail  their  camp,  but  be  repulfed,  with  the  devil 
at  their  head,  while  they  fight  valiantly  under  the  Lord  Jefus 
Chrift  as  their  captain-general. 

"  Since  the  Buchanites  adopted  their  principles,  they  neither 
marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  nor  confider  themfelves  bound 
to  any  conjugal  duties,  or  mind  to  indulge  themfelves  in  any 
carnal  enjoyments  •,  but  having  one  common  purfe  for  their  cam, 
they  are  all  filters  and  brothers,  living  a  holy  life  as  the  angels  of 
God  ;  and,  beginning  and  continuing  in  the  fame  holy  life,  they 
lhall  live  under  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  their  king,  after  his  fecond 
coming.    The  Buchanites  follow  no  induilry,  being  commanded 
to  take  no  thought  of  to-morrow;  but,  obferving  how  the  young 
ravens  are  fed,  and  how  the  lilies  grow,  they  afllire  themfelves 
God  will  much  more  feed  and  clothe  them.     They,  indeed, 
fometimes  work  at  mafon-wright  and  hufbandry  work  to  people 
in  their  neighbourhood  ;  but  then  they  refufe  all  wages,  or  any 
confideration  whatever,  but  declare  their  whole  object  in  work- 
ing at  all  is  to  mix  with  the  world,  and  inculcate  thofe  important 
truths  of  which  they  themfelves  are  fo  much  perfuaded. 

"  Some  people  call  Mrs.  Buchan  a  witch  ;  which  me  treats 
with  contempt.  Others  declare  {he  calls  herfelf  the  virgin  Mary, 
which  title  {he  alfo  refufes  ;  declaring  fhe  has  more  to  boaft  of, 
viz.  that  the  virgin  Mary  was  only  Chriit's  mother  after  the 
fiefh,  whereas  me  afiures  herfelf  to  be  Chrift's  daughter  after  the 
fpirit. 

"  Her  hufband  is  {till  in  the  burgher-fecefiion  communion  ; 
and  when  I  afked  Mrs.  Buchan,  and  others  of  the  Buchanites 
who  knew  me,  if  they  had  any  word  to  any  of  their  acquaint- 
ances in  Glafgow  ?  they  all  declared  they  minded  not  former 
things  and  former  connections;  but  that  the  whole  of  their  atten- 
tion was  devoted  to  their  fellow-faints,  the  living  a  holy  life,  and 
thereby  battening  the  fecond  coming  of  their  Lord  Jefus  Chrift." 
Mrs.  Buchan  died  about  the  beginning  of  May  1791  ;  and  as 
her  followers  were  before  greatly  reduced  in  number,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  nothing  more  will  be  heard  of  them. 
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BUCHANAN  (GEORGE),  an  illuftrious  perfon,  was  born 
near  Kellerne,  in  the  {hire  of  Lenox  in  Scotland,  1506.  His 
family,  never  very  rich,  was  foon  after  his  birth  reduced  to  great 
{traits,  by  the  bankruptcy  of  his  grandfather,  and  the  death  of 
his  father,  who  left  a  widow  with  live  Ions  and  three  daughters  ; 
whom,  neverthelefs,  {he  brought  up  by  her  prudent  manage- 
ment. Her  brother  Mr.  James  Heriot,  oblerving  a  promifing 
genius  in  George  when  at  fchool,  fent  him  to  Paris  for  hio  edu- 
cation ;  but  in  two  years  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and  his  own  bad 
ft  ate  of  health  and  want  of  money,  forced  him  to  return.  About 
a  year  after  he  made  a  campaign  with  the  French  auxiliaries, 
in  which  he  fuftered  fo  many  hardfnips  that  he  was  confined  to 
his  bed  by  ficknefs  all  the  enfuing  winter.  Early  in  the  fpring 
he  went  to  St.  Andrew's  to  learn  logic  under  Mr.  John  Mair, 
whom  he  followed  in  fumnier  to  Paris.  Here  he  embraced  the 
lutheran  tenets,  which  at  that  time  began  to  fpread ;  and,  after 
ftruggling  near  two  years  with  ill  fortune,  he  went  in  1526  to 
teach  grammar  in  the  college  of  St*  Barbe,  which  he  did  for 
two  years  and  a  half.  The  young  earl  of  Caffilis  meeting  with 
him,  took  a  liking  to  his  converfation ;  and  valuing  his  parts, 
kept  him  with  him  for  five  years,  and  carried  him  into  Scotland. 
Upon  the  earl's  death,  about  two  years  after,  Buchanan  was  pre- 
paring to  return  to  France  to  refume  his  ftudies ;  but  James  V. 
detained  him  to  be  preceptor  to  his  natural  fon  James,  after- 
wards the  famous  earl  of  Moray,  regent  of  Scotland*  Some  far- 
cafms  thrown  out  againft  the  francifcan  friars,  in  a  poem  inti- 
tuled Somnium,  which  Buchanan  had  written  to  pafs  an  idle 
hour,  fo  highly  exafperated  them,  that  they  reprefented  him  as 
an  atheifb  This  ferved  only  to  increafe  that  difiike,  which  he 
had  already  conceived  againft  them,  on  account  of  their  irregu- 
larities. Some  time  after,  the  king  having  difcovered  a  confpi- 
racy  againft  his  perfon,  in  which  he  was  perluaded  fome  of  the 
Francifcans  were  concerned,  commanded  Buchanan  to  write  a 
poem  againft  them.  Our  poet,  unwilling  to  difoblige  either  the 
king  or  the  friars,  wrote  a  few  verfes  fufceptible  of  a  double  in- 
terpretation. But  the  king  was  dilpleafed,  becaufe  they  were 
not  fevere  enough  ;  and  the  others  held  it  a  capital  offence  fo 
much  as  to  mention  them  but  to  their  honour.  The  king  or- 
dered him  to  write  others  more  poignant,  which  gave  occafion 
to  the  piece  intituled  Francifcanus.  Soon  after,  being  informed 
by  his  friends  at  court  that  the  monks  fought  his  life,  and  that 
cardinal  Beaton  had  given  the  king  a  fum  of  money  to  have  him 
executed,  he  fled  to  England.  But  things  being  there  in  fuch  an 
uncertain  ft  ate,  that  lutherans  and  papifts  were  burnt  in  the  fame 
fire  on  the  fame  day,  whilft  Henry  VIII,  ftudied  more  his  own 
intereft  than  the  purity  of  religion,  he  went  over  to  France.  On 
his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  found Msjjweterate  enemy  cardinal  Bea- 
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tou  at  that  court,  with  the  character  of  ambaflador  :  wherefore 
he  retired  privately  to  Bourdeaux,  at  the  invitation  of  Andrew 
Govianus,  a  learned  Portnguefe.  He  taught  in  the  public  fchool 
lately  creeled  there  three  years  ;  in  \vhich  time  he  wrote  four 
tragedies,  which  were  afterwards  occafionally  published.  Tha 
Baptifta  was  the  fir  ft  written  though  it  was  the  laft  publifhed, 
and  the  Medea  of  Euripides.  He  wrote  them  to  eomply  with 
the  rules  of  the  fchool,  which  every  year  demanded  a  new  fable  ; 
and  his  view  in  choofing  theie  fubjecls  was,  to  draw  off  the  youth 
of  France  as  much  as  poflible  from  the  allegories,  which  were 
then  greatly  in  vogue,  to  an  imitation  of  the  ancients,  in  which 
he  fucceeded  beyond  his  hopes.  Mean  while  cardinal  Beaton 
lent  letters  to  the  archbifhop  of  Bourdeaux,  to  caufe  him  to  be 
apprehended  •,  but  thefe  luckily  fell  into  the  hands  of  fome  of 
Buchanan's  friends,  who  prevented  their  effect.  Not  long  after 
he  went  into  Portugal  with  Andreas  Govianus,  who  had  received 
orders  from  the  king  his  mailer  to  bring  him  a  certain  number 
of  men  able  to  teach  philofophy  and  claffical  learning,  in  the 
imiverfity  he  had  lately  eftablifhed  at  Coimbra.  Every  thing 
went  well  whilil  Govianus  lived;  but  after  his  death,  which 
happened  the  year  following,  the  learned  men  who  followed  him, 
and  particularly  Buchanan,  who  was  a  foreigner  and  had  few 
friends,  fullered  every  kind  of  ill  ufage.  His  poem  agjdnft  the 
francifcans  was  objected  to  -him  by  his  enemies,  though  they 
knew  nothing  of  its  contents  -,  the  eating  of  flefh  in  lent,  which 
was  the  common  euitom  throughout  the  kingdom,  was  charged 
upon  him  as  a  crime  •,  feme  things  which  he  had  faid  glancing 
at  the  monks,  but  at  which  none  but  a  monk  would  have  been 
offended,  were  alfo  objected  to  hinic  Jt  was  reckoned  a  heinous 
offence  in  him  to  have  faid,  in  a  private  c6nverfation  with  fome 
portuguefe  youths,  that  he  thought  St.  Auftin  favoured  rather 
the  proteftant,  than  the  popifh  doctrine  of  the  euchariit ;  and 
two  men  were  brought  to  teitify  that  he  was  averfe  to  the  romifh 
religion.  After  cavilling  with  them  a  year  and  a  half,  his  ene- 
mies, that  they  might  not  be  accufed  of  groundlefsly  haraffing  a 
man  of  reputation,  fent  him  to  a  monaftery  for  fome  months,  to 
be  better  inftructed  by  the  monks ;  who  indeed  were  not  bad  men, 
Buchanan  tells  us,  but  knew  nothing  of  religion.  It  was  chiefly 
at  this  time  that  he  tranilated  the  Pfalms  of  David  into  latin 
verfe.  Upon  obtaining  his  liberty  in  1551,  he  applied  to  the 
king  for  a  paffport,  to  return  to  France  ^  but  his  majefty  afked 
him  to  flay,  and  fupplied  him  with  money  for  his  current  ex- 
pences,  till  he  could  give  him  a  place.  Tired  out  with  delays* 
Buchanan  went  aboard  a  fliip,  which  brought  him  to  England ,, 
•where  things  were  in  fuch  confufion  during  the  minority  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  that  he  refined  fome  very  advantageous  offers  to  flay 
here  j  and  went  to  France  in  the  beginning  of  J5>2.  In  July 
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1554,  he  publlfhed  his  tragedy  of  Jephtha,  with  a  dedication  to 
Charles  de  Cofli,  marihal  of  France  •,  with  which  the  marfhal 
was  fo  much  pleafed,  that  tlie  year  following  lie  font  for  Bucha- 
nan into   Piedmont,  and  made  him  preceptor  to  his  fan. 
fpent  five  years  in  France  with  this  youth,  employing  his  Icifurc 
hours  in  the  ihidy  of  the  fcrintures,  that  he  might  be  the  better 
able  to  judge  of  the  controvcriies  which  at  that  time  divided  the 
chriftian  world.     He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1563,  and  joined 
the  reformed  church  in  that  kingdom.     In  I  565,  he  went  again 
•to  France  •,  whence  he  was  recalled  the  year  following  by  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  who  had  fixed  upon  him  to  be  preceptor  to  her 
ion,  when  that  prince  {hould  be  of  a  proper  age  to  be  put  under 
his  care.     In  the  mean  time  ihe  made  him  principal  of  St.  Leo- 
nard's college  in  the  umverfity  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  redded 
four  years ;  but,  upon  the  misfortunes  of  that  queen,  he  joined 
the  party  of  the  earl  of  Moray,  by  whofe  order  he  wrote  his 
Detection,  reflecting  on  the  queen's  character  and  conduct.    He 
was  by  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom  appointed  preceptor  to  the 
young  king  James  VI.    He  employed  the  lait  twelve  or  thirteen 
years^of  his  life  in  writing  the  hiftory  of  his  country,  in  which 
-he  happily  united  the  force  and  brevity  of  Salluil  with  the  per- 
fpicuity  and  elegance  of  Livy.     He  died  at  Edinburgh,  Feb.  28, 
1582.  '  The  popiih  writers,  angry  at  the  part  he  acted  with  re- 
gard to  queen  Mary,  reprefent  him  in  the  moil  odious  colours ; 
but  fir  James  Melvil,  who  was  of  the  oppofite  party  to  him,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  iuppofed  to  be  partial  in  his  favour,  tells  us, 
that  Buchanan  u  was  a  ftoic  philoibpher,  who  looked  not  far 
before  him  ;  a  man  of  notable  endowments  for  his  learning  and 
knowledge  in  latin  poefy,  much  honoured  in  other  countries, 
pleafant  in   converfation,  vehearfing  on  all  occafions  moralities 
ihort   and   initructive,  whereof  he   had    abundance,   inventing 
where  he  wanted.     He  was  alto  religious,  but  was  eafily  abufed; 
and  fo  facile  that  he  was  led  by  every  company  that  he  haunted, 
which  made  him  factious  in  his  old  days,  for  he  fpoke  and  wrote 
as  thcfe  who  were  about  him  informed  him  j  having  become 
carelefs,  folio-wing  in  many  things  the  vulgar  opinion,  as  he  was 
naturally  popular,  and  extremely  revengeful  againit  any  man  who 
had  offended  him  ;  which  was  his  greateil  fault."  %< 

Dr.  Burnet,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  reformation,  fays  of  him, 
<f  That  though  he  had  been  obliged  to  teach  fchool  in  exile  for 
almoft  twenty  years,  yet  the  greatnefs  of  his  mind  was  not  de- 
preffed  by  that  mean  employment.  In  his  writings  there  appear 
not  only  all  the  beauty  and  graces  of  the  latin  tongue,  bur  a  vi- 
gour of  mind  and  a  quicknefs  of  thought,  far  beyond  Bembo,  or 
the  other  Italians,  who  at  that  time  affected  to  revive  the  purity 
of  the  roman  ftyle.  It  was  but  a  feeble  imitation  of  Tully  in 
thcmj  but  his  ftyle  is  fo  itattjraHnld  nervous,  and  his  reflections 
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on  tilings  are  fo  folid  (befides  his  immortal  poems,  in  which  he 
fhews  how  well  he  could  imitate  all  the  roman  poets  in  their 
feveral  ways  of  writing,  that  he  who  compares  them,  will  be 
often  tempted  to  prefer  the  copy  to  the  original),  that  he  is  juitly 
reckoned  the  greater!  and  bed  of  our  modern  writers." 

BUCKARlDGE  (]OHN),  fon  of  William  Buckaridge,  by 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  daughter  of  Thomas  Keblewhite  of  Baueden, 
was  born  at  Drayeott  near  Marlborough  in  Wiltshire.  His  cha- 
racter for  an  eminent  preacher  made  him  pitched  upon  by  king 
James  to  preach  before  his  majefty  at  Hampton-court,"  to  bring 
the  two  Melvins,  and  fome  other  prefbyterian  Scots,  to  a -right 
underftanding  of  the  church  of  England.  He  took  his  text  out 
of  Romans  xiii.  I  ;  and  managed  the  difcourfe  (as  archbimop 
Spotfwood,  who  was  prefent,  relates)  both  foundly  and  learn- 
edly, to  the  fatisfaclion  of  all  the  hearers  ;  only  it  grieved  the 
fcotch  minifters  to  hear  the  pope  and  prefbytery  fo  often 
equalled  in  their  oppofition  to  fovereign  princes,  &c.  Dr.  Buck- 
aridge was  confecrated  bifhop  of  Rochefter  in  r6ij  •,  and,  upon 
the  death  of  Nicholas  Felton,  biihop  of  Ely,  he  was  tranflated 
to  that  fee  in  1628.  He  was  a  perfon  of  great  worth  and  learn- 
ing, and  made  it  his  bufmefs  to  fupport  the  church  of  England 
both  againit  the  roman  catholic  and  puritanical  party.  He  died 
in  1631.  His  works  are,  De  poteftate  papa^  in  rebus  tempora- 
libus,  five  in  regibus  deponendis  ufurpata,  adverfus  Robertum 
cardinalem  Bellarminum,  lib.  ii.  in  quibus  refpondetur  authof 
ribus,  fcripturis,  rationibus,  exemplis,  contra  Gul.  Barclayum 
allatis  :  this  book  is  counted  a  mailer-piece  in  its  kind.  A  dif- 
courfe concerning  kneeling  at  the  communion  ;  printed  with  a 
fermon  upon  that  fubje&.  To  thefe  we  may  add  fome  other 
fermons. 

BUDJEUS  (WILLIAM),  was  defcencled  of  an  ancient  and 
illuftrious  family,  and  born  at  Paris  in  1467.  He  was  placed 
young  under  matters ;  but  barbarian  prevailed  fo  much  in  the 
fchools  of  Paris,  that  he  took  an  utter  diflike  to  them.  He  was 
then  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Orleans  to  fludy  law,  where  he 
pafled  three  years  without  adding  to  his  knowledge ;  for  his  pa- 
rents, fending  for  him  back  to  Paris,  found  his  ignorance  no  lefs 
than  before,  and  his  reluctance  to  fludy,  and  love  of  gaming  and 
other  pleafures,  much  greater.  They  talked  no  more  to  him  of 
learning  of  any  kind  ;  and  as  he  was  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  left 
him  to  follow  his  inclinations.  He  was  paflionately  fond  of  hunt- 
irig,  and  took  great  pleafure  in  horfes,  dogs,  and  hawks.  The 
fire  of  youth  beginning  to  cool,  and  his  ufual  pleafures  to  pall 
upon  his  fenfes,  he  was  fuddenly  feized  with  an  irrefiftible  paf- 
fion  for  ftudy.  He  immediately  difpofed  of  all  his  hunting  equi- 
page, and  even  abftracled  himfelf  from  all  bufmefs,  to  apply 
fiimfelf  wholly  to  letters  ;  in  which  he  made,  without  any  aflift- 
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ance,  a  very  rapid  and  amazing  progrefs,  particularly  in  the  latin 
and  greek  languages.  The  work  which  gained  him  greateft  re- 
putation was  his  treatife  De  afle.  His  erudition  and  high  birth 
were  not  his  only  advantages  :  he  had  an  uncommon  ihare  of 
piety,  modeily,  gentlenefs,  and  good  breeding.  He  took  a  fin- 
gular  pleafure  in  ferving  his  friends,  and  procuring  eltablifh- 
ments  for  men  of  letters.  Francis  I.  often  fent  for  him  ;  and, 
at  his  perfuafion  and  that  of  du  Bellay,  founded  the  royal  college 
of  France,  for  teaching  the  languages  and  fciences.  The  king 
fent  him  to  Rome  with  the  character  of  his  ambafTador  to  Leo  X. 
and  in  1522  made  him  mailer  of  requefts.  The  fame  year  he 
was  chofen  provoft  of  the  merchants.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1540. 
He  had  by  his  wife  four  fons  and  two  daughters.  His  works, 
printed  at  Bafil  in  1557,  make  four  volumes  in  folio. 

Erafmus  called  him  portent um  G<7///<£,  the  prodigy  of  France. 
There  was  a  dole  connection  between  thefe  two  great  men. 
"  Their  letters,"  fays  the  late  Dr.  Jortin,  "  though  full  of  com- 
pliments and  civilities,  are  alfo  full  of  little  bickerings  and  con- 
teds:  which  ihew,  that  their  friendihip  was  not  entirely  free  from 
fome  fmall  degree  of  jealoufy  and  envy  ;  efpecially  on  the  fide 
of  Budseus,  who  yet  in  other  refpects  was  an  excellent  perfon." 
It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  on  which  fide  the  jealoufy  lay ; 
perhaps  it  was  on  both.  Budxus  might  envy  Erafmi  s  for  his 
Superior  tafte  and  wit,  as  well  as  his  more  extenfive  learning  •,  as 
pofiibly  Erafmus  might  envy  Budreus  for  a  fuperior  knowledge 
of  the  greek  tongue,  which  was  generally  afcribed  to  him. 

Let  us  clofe  this  (hort  account  with  a  couple  of  diftichs  made 
upon  him ;  the  fir  it  by  Beza,  the  fecond  by  Buchanan  : 

I. 

Quod  fibi  vix  irmlro  multi  peperere  labore, 
Uno  Buitaus  comparat  Ajfe  iibi. 

\ 

II. 

GalU a  quod  Gr<.?ca  eft,  quod  Gracia  barbarajion  eft, 
Utraque  BuJ^o  debct  utrumque  fuo, 

BUDDJiUS  (JoHN  FRANCIS),  born  at  Anclan  in  Pome- 
rania  1667,  was  profelfor  of  greek  and  latin  at  Cobourg,  of  mo- 
rality and  civil  law  at  Halle,  and  of  theology  at  Jena,  where  he 
died  in  1729,  at  the  age  of  62.  His  audience  was  always  very  nu- 
merous. He  was  clear,  methodical,  and  an  enemy  to  the  jargon 
of  the  fchools.  Notwithitanding  the  bufinefs  of  his  profeflbr- 
fhip,  he  fo  well  ceconomifed  his  time,  that  he  found  leifure  to 
keep  up  a  very  extenfive  correfpondence,  to  preach  once  a  fort- 
night, and  to  compofe  a  variety  of  works.  He  wrote,  I.  Element  a 
philofophix  practice  inftrumentalis  et  theoretics,  3  vols.  8vo.  in 
high  repute  at  die  eerman  uniyerfitks.  2.  A  fyiteui  of  theology,  not 
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lefs  efleemcd,  2  yols.  4to.  3.  The  grand  german  hiilorical  dic- 
tionary, printed  feveral  times  at  Leipfic  and  Bade,  in  2  vols.  folio, 
4.  A  treatife  on  atheifm  and  fuperftition,  1717,  8vo.  5.  Several 
other  works  on  the  fcriptures. 

BUDGELL  (EUSTACE),  efq.  a  very  ingenious  writer,  was 
born  at  St.  Thomas  near  Exeter,  about  168^,  and  educated  at 
Chrift-church,  Oxford.  His  father  was  Gilbert  Budgell,  D.  D. 
defcended  of  an  antient  family  in  Devonfhire  ;  his  mother- 
Mary,  only  daughter  of  Dr.  William  Gulfton,  bifhop  of  Briftol, 
whofe  filler  Jane  married  dean  Addifon,  and  was  mother  to 
the  famous  Addifon.  After  fome  years  flay  in  the  univerfity, 
Mr.  Budgell  went  to  London,  and  was  entered  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  in  order  to  be  bred  to.  the  bar,  for  which  his  father 
always  intended  him  ;  but,  inftead  of  the  law,  he  followed  his 
own  inclinations,  which  carried  him  to  the  iludy  of  polite  lite- 
rature, and  to  the  company  of  the  genteeleft  perfons  in  town. 
During  his  ftay  at  the  Temple,  he  contracted  a  flrict  intimacy 
and  friendihip  with  Addifon,  who  was  rirft  coufm  to  his  mother  j 
and  when  Addifon  was  appointed  fecfetary  to  lord  Wharton,  the 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  made  an  offer  to  his  friend  Euftace 
"of  going  with  him,  as  one  of  the  clerks  of  his  officb ;  which 
Mr.  Budgell  readily  accepted.  This  was  in  April  1710,  when 
he  was  about  25  years  of  age.  He  had  by  this  time  read  the 
claflics,  the  moil  reputed  hiftorians,  and  the  bell  french,  eng- 
lifh,  and  italian  writers.  It  was  now  that  Mr.  Budgell  com- 
menced author,  and  became  concerned  with  Steele  and  Addifon 
in  writing  the  Tatler.  The  Spectator  being  fet  on  foot  in  171 1, 
Mr.  Budgell  had  like  wife  a  fhare  in  that  publication.  All  the 
papers  marked  with  an  X  being  written  by  him  ;  as  was  indeed 
the  whole  eighth  volume  by  Addifon  and  himfelf,  without  the 
afliftance  of  Steele.  Several  little  epigrams  and  fongs, 
which  have  a  good  deal  of  writ  in  them,  together  with  the  epi- 
logue to  the  Diftreiied  Mother,  which  had  a  greater  run  than 
any  thing  of  the  kind  before,  were  alfo  written  by  Mr.  Budgell 
near  this  time  ;  all  which,  together  with  the  knowrn  affection 
of  Addifon  for  him,  raifed  his  character  fo  much,  as  to  make 
-him  very  generally  known  and  talked  of.  Upon  the  laying  down 
of  the  Spectator,  the  Guardian  was  fet  up  ;  and  in  this  work 
our  author  had  a  hand  along  with  Addifon  and  Steele.  In  the 
preface  it  is  faid,  that  thofe  papers  marked  \yith  an  afleriik 
were  written  by  Mr.  Budgell. 

Having  regularly  made  his  progrefs  in  the  fecretary  of  date's 
office  in  Ireland;  upon  the  arrival  of  George  I.  in  England,  he 
was  appointed  under-fecretary  to  Addifon,  and  chief  fecretary 
to  the  lords  juilices  of  Ireland.  He  was  made  likewife  deputy 
clerk  of  the  council  in  that  kingdom ;  and  foon  after  chofen 
member  of  the  jrifh  parliament,  where  he  became  a  very  good 
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fpeaker.  He  acquitted  lilmfelf  in  all  thefe  pofts  with  great  exact- 
jiefs  and  ability,  and  with  very  fingular  difintereilednefs.  In 
1717,  when  Addifon  became  principal  fecretary  of  ftate  in  Eng- 
land, he  procured  for  Mr.  Budgell  the  place  of  accomptant  and 
comptroller-general  of  the  revenue  in  Ireland,  and  might  have 
had  him  for  his  under-fecretary  ;  but  it  was  thought  more  ex- 
pedient for  his  majefty's  fervice  that  he  mould  continue  where 
he  was.  He  held  thefe  feveral  places  till  1718,  at  which  time 
the  duke  of  Bolton  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant.  His  grace 
carried  over  with  him  one  Mr.  Edward  Webfter,  whom  he 
made  a  privy  counfellor  and  his  fecretary.  A  mifunderftanding 
arifing  on  fome  account  or  other,  between  this  gentleman  and 
Mr.  Budgell,  the  latter  treated  Mr.  Webfter  himfeif,  his  edu- 
cation, his  abilities,  and  his  family,  with  the  utmoft  contempt. 
Mr.  Budgell  was  indifcreet  enough  (for  he  was  naturally  proud 
and  full  of  refentment)  to  write  a  lampoon,  prior  to  this,  in, 
which  the  lord  lieutenant  was  not  fpared ;  and  which  he  pub- 
lifhect  in  fpite  of  all  Addifon  could  fay  againft  it.  Hence  many 
discontents  arofe  between  them,  till  at  length  the  lord  lieutenant, 
in  fupport  of  his  fecretary,  fuperfeded  Mr.  Budgell,  and  very 
foon  after  got  him  removed  from  the  place  of  accomptant- 
general.  Mr.  Budgell,  not  thinking  it  fate  to  continue  longer 
in  Ireland,  fet  out  tor  England,  and  foon  after  his  arrival  pub- 
liihed  a  pamphlet,  reprefenting  his  cafe,  intitled,  A  Letter  to 
the  lord  ***,  from  Euftace  Budgell,  efq.  accomptant-general  of 
Ireland,  and  late  fecretary  to  their  excellencies  the  lords  juftices? 
of  that  kingdom  :  eleven  hundred  copies  of  which  were  fold  ofF 
in  one  day,  fo  great  was  the  curiofity  of  the  public  in  that  parti- 
cular. Afterwards,  in  the  Poftboy  of  Jan.  17,  1719,  he  pub- 
Jifhed  an  advertifernent  to  juftify  his  character  againft  reports 
which  had  been  fpread  to  his  difadvantage  ;  and  he  did  not 
icruple  to  declare  in  all  companies,  that  his  life  was  attempted 
by  his  enemies,  which  deterred  him  from  attending  his  feat  in 
parliament.  His  behaviour  about  this  time  made  many  of  his 
friends  conclude  him  delirious  ;  his  pailions  were  certainly  very 
ftrong,  nor  were  his  vanity  and  jealoufy  lefs  fo.  Addifon,  who 
had  refigned  the  feais,  and  was  retired  into  the  country  for  the 
fake  of  his  health,  found  it  iinpoffible.to  Item  the  tide  of  oppc- 
fition,  which  was  every  where  running  againft  his  kinfman, 
through  the  influence  and  power  of  the  duke  of  Bolton  ;  and 
therefore  diffiiaded  him  in  the  ftrongeit  terms  from  publifhing 
his  cafe,  but  to  no  manner  of  purpofe  ;  which  made  him  tell  a 
friend  in  great  anxiety,  that  "  Mr.  Budgell  was  wifer  than  any 
man  he  ever  knew,  and  yet  he  fuppofed  the  world  would  hardly 
believe  that  he  acl:ed  contrary  to  his  advice." 

Mr.  Budgell's  great  and  noble  friend  lord  Halifax,  to  whom 
in*  1 7 1 3  he  had  dedicat^dVtrasteion  of  Theophraltus's  Cha- 
racters, 
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rafters,  was  dead_;  2nd  lord  Orrery,  who  held  him  in  the  higlieli 
efreem,  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  ferve  him.  Addiibn  had  indeed 
got  a  promife  from  lordSunderland,  that,  as  foon  as  the  preient 
clamour  was  a  little  abated,  he  would  do  Something  for   him  -, 
but  that  gentleman's  death,  happening  in  17193  put  an  end  to 
all  hopes  of  fucceeding  3t  court ;  where  he  continued  never- 
thelefs  to  make  feveral  attempts,  but  was  conftantly  kept  down 
by  the  weight  of  the  duke  of  Bolton.     In   1720,  the  fatal  year 
of  the  South  Sea,  he  was  almoft  ruined,  for  he  loft   above 
20,000!.   in  it.     He  tried  afterwards  to  get  into  parliament,  at 
feveral  places,  and  fpent  5000!.  more  in  unfuccefsful  attempts, 
which  completed  his  ruin.     And  from  this  period,  he   began 
to  behave  and  live  in  a  different  manner  from  what  he  ha4  done 
before  ;  wrote  libellous  pamphlets  againft   fir  Robert  Walpole 
and  the  minifhry,  and  did  many  unjuit  things  in  regard   to  his 
relations,  being  diftra&ed  in  his  own  private  fortune,  as  indeed 
he  was  judged  to  be  in  his  fenfes.  In  1727,  he  had  loool.  given 
ftim  by  the  duehefs  of  Marlborough,  to  whofe   hufband,  the 
famous  duke,  he  was  related  by  his  mother's,  fide,  with  a  view 
to  his  getting  into  parliament.     She  knew  that  he  had  a  talent 
for  {peaking  in  public,  that  he  was   acquainted  with   bufmefs, 
and  would  probably  run  any  lengths  againft  the  miniftry.     But 
this  fcheme  failed,  for  he  could  never  get  chofen.     In  1730  he 
clofed  in  with  the  writers  againft  the  adminiftration,  and  pub- 
lifhed  many  papers  in  the  Craftfman.     He  publifhed  alfo  about 
the  fame  time  many  other  pieces  of  a  political  nature.    In  I733> 
he   began  a  weekly  pamphlet  called  The   Bee,  which  he  con- 
tinued for   about  a  hundred  numbers,  that  bound  into  eight 
volume*,  8vo.     During  the  progrefs  of  this  work,  Dr.  Tindal 
died,  by  whofe  will   Mr.  Budgell  had  aoool.  left  him  ;  and  the 
world  being  furprifed  at  fuch  a  gift  from  a  man  entirely  unre- 
lated to  him,    to  the  exciufion  of  the  next  heir,  a   nephew, 
and   the  continuator   of  Rapin's  Hiftory   of  England,    imme- 
diately imputed  it  to  his  making  the  will  himfelf.     Thus  the 
fatirift  : 

Let  Budgell  charge  low  Grnb-ftreet  on  my  quill, 

And  write  whate'er  he  pleafe — except  my  will.  POPE. 

It  was  thought  he  had  fome  hand  in  publifhing  Dr.  Tindal's 
Chriftianity  as  old  as  the  Creation ;  for  he  often  talked  of  ano- 
ther additional  volume  on  the  fame  fubjetr,  but  never  pub- 
liilied  it. '  However,  he  ufed  to  enquire  very  frequently  after 
Dr.  Conybeare's  health,  who  had  been  employed  by  queen  Anne 
to  anfwer  the  firft  volume,  and  rewarded  with  the  deanery  of 
Chnft-church  for  his  pains  •,  faying,  "  he  hoped  Mr.  Dean 
would  live  a  little  longer,  that  he  might  have  the  pleafure  of 
making  him  a  bifhop  *,  for  he  intended  very  foon  to  publifh 

the 
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the  other  volume  of  Tindal,  which  would  certainly  do  the 
finefs." 

After  the  ceflation  of  the  Bee,  he  became  fo  involved  in  law- 
fuits,  that  he  was  reduced  to  a  very  unhappy  fituation.  He 
now  returned  to  his  original  deftination  of  the  bar,  and  at* 
tended  for  fome  time  in  the  courts  of  law,  but  finding  himfelf 
incapable  of  making  any  progrefs,  and  being  diltrefTed  ro  the 
utmoft,  he  determined  at  length  on  fuicide.  Accordingly,  in 
1736,  he  took  a  boat  at  Somerfet  ftairs,  after  rilling  his  pockets 
with  (lones,  and  ordered  the  waterman  to  (hoot  the  bridge  j 
and,  while  the  boat  was  going  under,  threw  himfelf  into  the 
river,  where  he  perifhed  immediately.  Several  days  before, 
he  had  been  vifibly  diftra6t,ed  in  his  mind,  and  almoft  mad  ; 
which  makes  fuch  an  a£Hon  the  lefs  wonderful.  He  was  never 
married,  but  left  one  natural  daughter  behind  him,  who  after- 
wards took  his  name,  and  was  fome  time  an  aclrefs  at  Drury- 
lane.  The  morning  before  he  committed  this  a6l  upon  him- 
felf, he  endeavoured  to  perfuade  this  lady  to  accompany  him, 
which  ihe  however  very  wifely  refufed.  Upon  his  bureau  was 
found  a  ilip  of  paper,  on  which  were  written  thefe  words  : 

What  Cato  did,  and  Addifon  approved, 
Cannot  be  wrong. 

Mr.  Budgell  as  a  writer  is  very  agreeatle  ;  not  argumentative 
or  deep,  but  ingenious  and  entertaining  ;  and  his  ityle  is  fo 
peculiarly  elegant,  that  it  may  in  that  refpecfc  be  aimoit  -ranked 
with  Addifon's,  and  is  certainly  fuperior  to  that  of  moft  englifh 
writers.  A  conciie  epitaph,  which  he  wrote  in  memory  of  a 
very  fine  young  lady,  is  worth  preferving  : 

£he  was,  fhe  is  (what  can  there  more  be  faid  ?) 
On  earth  the  firft,  in  heaven  the  fecond  maid. 

BUFALMACO  (Bo.\TAMico),  an  eminent  Italian  painter, 
who  was  as  pleafanf  in  his  converfation,  as  he  was  ingenious 
in  his  compofitions.  A  friend,  whofe  name  was  Bruno,  con- 
fulting  him  one  day  how  he  might  give  more  expreffion  to  his 
jfubjecl,  Bufalmaco  anfwered,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do,  but 
to  make  the  words  come  out  of  the  mouths  of  his  figures  by 
labels,  on  which  they  might  be  written.  Bruno,  thinking  him 
in  earneft,  did  fo,  as  feveral  foolifh  painters  did  after  him  ; 
who,  improving  upon  Bruno,  added  anfwers  to  queftions, 
and  made  their  figures  enter  into  a  kind  of  converfation.  Bufal- 
maco died  in  1340. 

BUFFIER  (CLAUDE),  a  french  writer,  and~of  french  parents, 
was  born  in  Poland,  1661  :  he  became  a  jefuit  in  1679,  and 
.died  at  Paris  in  1737.  There  are  many  works  of  this  author, 
;>yhich  (hew  deep  penetration  and  accurate  judgement  :  the 

principal 
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prindpnl  of  winch  is  Un  cours  des  fdeiices,  &c.  that  is,  A 
courfe  of  icif.nces  upon  principles  new  and  fimple,  in  order  to 
form  language,  the  underftanding,  and  the  heart,  1732,  in  folio. 
This  collection  includes  an  excellent  french  grammar  upon  a 
new  plan  j  a  philofophic  and  practical  treatife  upon  eloquence  ; 
an  art  of  poetry,  which  however  is"  not  reckoned  the  bed  part 
of  this  mifcella/ny  $  elements  of  metaphyiics  ;  an  examination 
into  vulgar  prejudices;  a  treatife  of  civil  fociety  ;  and  an  expo- 
iition  of  the  proofs  of  religion  :  all  full  of  reflections,  juft  as 
well  as  new.  He  was  the  author  of  other  works,  in  verfe  and 
profe,  of  which  no  great  account  is  had  ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  his  ftyle  in  both  is  rather  eafy,  than  accurate  and  correct, 
notwithstanding  the  precepts  in  his  grammar,  which  is  really 
philofophic, 

BUFFON  (GEORGE  Louis  LE  CLERC,  COUNT  DE),  was  born 
at  Montbard,  in  Burgundy,  the  7th  of  September  1707  :  his 
father  was  a  counfellor  of  the  parliament  of  Dijon,  and  the  foil 
was  deitined  to  the  fame  office,  if  fcience  had  not  drawn  him 
away  from  the  law.  He  ftudied  at  Dijon  •,  and  his  eager  activity, 
his  acutenefs,  penetration,  and  robuft  constitution,  fitted  him 
to  purfue  bufinefs  and  pleafure  with  equal  ardcur.  His  early 
paffion  was  for  aftronomy ;  and  the  young  le  Clerc  was  never 
without  Euclid  in  his  pocket.  At  the  age  of  20  he  went  with 
a,n  englifli  nobleman  and  his  governor  to  Italy  ;  but  he  over- 
looked the  choice!!  remains  of  art ;  and  amidft  the  ruins  of  an 
elegant  and  luxurious  people,  he  firft  felt  the  charms  of  natural 
liiftory,  whole  zealous  and  fuccefsful  admirer  he  afterwards 
proved.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  fought,  on  fome  occafional 
quarrel,  with  an  Engliihman,  whom  he  wounded,  and  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  Paris.  He  there  tranflated  Newton's  Fluxions 
from  the  latin,  and  Hales's  Statics  from  the  engliih,  into  the 
french  language.  He  afterwards  came  to  England  at  the  age 
of  twenty- five  ;  and  this  journey  concluded  his  travels  :  he  ftaid 
here  about  three  months.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  eltate  of  his  mother,  which  was  valued  at  about 
300,00.0  livres  (above  12,000  pounds  fterling) ;  and  he  was  one 
of  thofe  whofe  eafy  or  affluent  circumitances  urge  on  literary 
purfuits,  and  clear  the  path  of  fome  of  its  thorns.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  period  of  his  retirement  to  Montbard,  where  he 
fpent  much  time,  and  where  his  leifure  was  little  interrupted  : 
while  in  the  capital,  his  office  of  intendant  of  the  king's  garden 
and  cabinet,  engaged  much  of  his  time.  He  loved  company, 
and  was  partial  to  the  fair  j  but  he  loved  glory  more.  He  fpent 
fourteen  hours  every  day  in  ftudy;  and,  when  we  examine  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  number  of  his  works,  we 
wonder  at  his  having  executed  fo  much,  even  in  this  time.  At 
five  in  the  morning  he  retired  to  a  paviilipn  in  his  vaft  gardens, 

and 
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was  then  inaccefTible.  This  was,  as  prince  Henry  of  Prufiia 
called  it,  the  cradle  of  natural  hiftory  ;  but  he  was  indifferently 
accommodated.  The  walls  were  naked-,  an  old  writing  table, 
with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  an  antient  elbow  chair  of  black 
leather  were  the  only  furniture  of  his  iludy.  His,  manufcripts 
were  in  a  cabinet  in  another  building,  and  he  went  occafionally 
from  one  to  the  other.  The  a:ras  of  Button's  works  are  pretty 
well  known.  "When  each  was  firiiflied,  it  was  put  a  fide,  in 
order  that  he  might  forget  it ;  and  he  then  returned  to  it  with 
the  feverity  of  a  critic.  He  was  anxious  to  have  it  perfpicuous; 
and  if  thofe  to  whom  he  read  his  works  hefitated  a  moment, 
he  changed  the  pafTage.  The  works  of  others  he  at  lad  read 
like  Magliabechi,  the  titles,  the  contents,  aiul  the  moil  in- 
terefting  parts  ;  but  he  read  M.  Necker's  Compte  Rendu,  and 
the  Adminiftration  of  the  finances,  at  length  :  he  fpoke  of  them 
alfo  with  no  little  enthufiafm.  His  favourite  authors  \vere 
Fenelon,  Montefquieu,  and  Richard  fon. 

M.  de  Buffon's  converfation  was  unadorned,  rarely  animated, 
but  fometimes  very  cheerful.  He  was  exacl  in  his  drefs,  parti- 
cularly in  drefiing  his  hair.  He  fat  long  at  table,  and  then 
feemed  at  his  eafe.  His  converfation  was,  at  this  time,  un- 
embarrafled,  and  his  guefts  had  frequently  occafion  to  notice 
fome  happy  turn  of  phrafe,  or  fome  deep  reflection.  His  com- 
plaifance  was  very  confiderable :  he  loved  praife,  and  even  praifed 
himfelf ;  but  it  was  with  fo  much  franknefs,  with  fuch  good 
humour,  and  with  fo  little  contempt  of  others,  that  it  wa» 
never  difagreeable.  Indeed,  when  we  confider  the  extent  of 
his  reputation,  the  credit  of  his  works,  and  the  attention  with 
which  they  were  always  received,  we  do  not  wonder  that  he 
was  fenfible  of  his  own,  value.  It  would  perhaps  have  difplayed 
a  ftronger  mind  to  have  concealed  it.  His  father  lived  to  93, 
and  almoft  adored  his  fon  -,"his  grandfather  to  87,  and  the  fub- 
jecr,  of  our  prefent  obfervations  exceeded  only  80.  Fifty-fix 
ilones  were  found  in  his  bladder ;  but  if  he  had  confented  to 
the- operation,  he  might  probably  have  lived  longer.  One  foil 
remains.  Near  a  high  tower,  in  the  gardens  of  Montbard,  he 
has  placed  a  low  column,  with  the  following  infcription  ; 

Excelfe  Ttirri 

Humilis  Columna, 

Parenti  fuo 

Fil.  Buffoir. 

4 

He  died  after  a  long  and  painful  illnefs,  on  the  i6th  of 
April  1788.  Notwithstanding  the  nature  and  extent  of  his 
works,  his  application  was  indefatigable,  and  his  life,  even  to 
a  few  months  before  his  death,  conftantly  devoted  to  the  fciences. 
His  body,  embahnedywirpSfented  on  the  i8th  at  St.  Medard's. 
3  church, 
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church,  and  conveyed  afterwards  to  Montbard  In  Burgundy;* 
where  this  illuflrious  writer  had  requeitedin  his  will  to  be  interred, 
in  the  fame  vault  with  his  wife.  His  funeral  was  attended  with  a 
pomp  rarely  beftowed  on  dignity,  opulence  or  power.  A  nu- 
merous concourfe  of  academicians,  and  perfons  diitinguimed  by 
rank  and  polite  literature,  met  in  order  to  pay  the  fmcere  ho- 
mage defervedly  clue  to  fo  great  a  philofopher.  Full  20,000 
fpe£lators  crowded  the  flreets  through  which  the  hearfe  was  to 
pafs,  and  exprefled  the  fame  curiofity  as  if  the  ceremony  had 
been  for  a  monarch;  Such  is  the  reverence  we  feel  for  the 
learned  in  general  ^  and  we  cannot  help  .relating  a  ihort  anec- 
dote that  fully  evinces  the  truth  of  this  aifertion.  During  the 
lad  war,  the  captains  of  englifh  privateers,  whenever  they 
found  in  their  prizes  any  boxes  addrefled  to  count  de  Buifon 
(and  many  were  addrefled  to  him  from  every  part  of  the  world), 
immediately  forwarded  them  to  Paris,  without  opening  them, 
whereas  thofe  directed  to  the  king  of  Spain  were  generally 
feized. — Count  de  Buffo n  was  in  his  perfect  fenfes  till  within  a 
few  hours  of  his  diflblution.  The  very  morning  of  the  I5thj 
he  ordered  fome  wrork  to  be  done  in  the  botanic  garden,  and 
remitted  the  fum  of  18,000  livres  (750!.)  to  1VL  Thouin  the 
gardener,  who  has  contributed  very  much  to  embelliih  that  de- 
lightful fpot  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  At  the  opening  of  the 
corpfe,  57  (tones  were  found  in  his  bladder,  fome  as  large  as  a 
fmall  bean  ;  30  of  them  were  cryftallized  in  a  triangular  form, 
and  weighed  all  together  two  ounces  and  fix  drams.-  All  his 
other  parts  were  perfectly  found.  The  brain  was  found  of  a 
fize  rather  greater  than  ordinary.  The  gentlemen  of  the  fa- 
culty who  were  prefent  at  the  opening  of  the  body,  unanimoufly 
agreed  that  he  might  have  been  eafily  cut,  and  without  the  leaft 
danger  ;  but  M.  de  Euffon's  conftant  doubts  of  the'exiitence  of 
fuch  an  obstruction,  and  his  dreadful  apprehenfions  for  the 
fuccefs  of  the  operations,  made  him  perfiit  in  letting  nature  per- 
form her  functions  undiiturbed  j  and  he  repeatedly  faid  he  would 
truft  to  hen  And  indeed  none  could  fo  well  rely  on  the  effects 
of  bounteous  nature  as  the  count,  for  none  had  been  fo  liberally 
gratified.  On  his  manly  and  noble  figure  fhe  had  (tamped  the 
outward  figns  of  uncommon  intelligence. 

Le  comte  de  la  Cepede,  in  his  defcription  of  the  four  lamps 
fufpended  in  the  temple  of  Genius,  erected  in  the  bofoin  of 
France,  has  given  a  pompous  eulogy  of  Montefquieu,  Voltaire, 
Rouffeau,  and  Buffon.  We  (hall  conclude  this  fubject  by  tranf- 
lating  the  laft. — "  It  was  no  longer  night :  a  (tar,  created  by 
nature  to  illuminate  the  univerfe,  fhone  with  majeity.  His 
courfe  was  marked  by  dignity  ;  his  motion  by  harmony,  and  his 
repofe  by  ferenity  :  every  eye,  even  the  weakeit,  was  eager  to 
contemplate  it.  From  his  car  rdTplendent  over  the  univerfe,  he 
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fpread.  his  magnificence.  As  God  incldfed  in  the  ark  all  the 
works  of  creation,  he  collected  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Seine  the 
animals,  vegetables,  and  minerals,  difperfed  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe.  Every  form,  every  colour,  all  the  riches  and  in- 
it  in  els  of  the  world  were  o tiered  to  our  eyes,  and  to  our  under- 
ftandings.  Every  thing  was  revealed  ;  every  thing  ennobled  5 
every  thing  rendered  interefting,  brilliant,  or  graceful.  &ut  a 
funeral  groan  was  heard—  nature  grieved  in  illence  : — with 
Button  the  latt  lamp  was  extinguiflied." 

His  natural  hiftory  however  has  not  efcaped  fome  (harp  animad- 
verfions  from  the  pen  of  an  ingenious  writer  :   "  BufFon,  fays  he, 
divides  the  whole  animal  world  into  fix  claries,  viz.  quadrupeds, 
birds,  amphibious  animals,  fiih,  infects,  and  worms.     Now  this 
rirft   divifion  is  evidently  incomplete  ;  for  it  conveys  no  idea  of 
certain  genera  which  are   nevertheless  considerably  extenfive  : 
Such  are  cruftaceous   animals,  fhells,  and   ferpents,  which,  at 
firll  fight,  appear  to  be  totally  forgot.     For  how  can   it   occur 
to  us,  that  ferpents   are   amphibious,  that  cruftaceous  animals 
are  infects,   or  that  ihell-fifh  are  worms  ?     Had  he  extended  his 
claffes  to  twelve  or  more  initead  of  fix,  he  would  have  been  more 
clear,  and  his  divifion  lefs  arbitrary ;  for  in  treating  of  natural 
productions,  the  more  we  enlarge  the  number  of  our  divifions, 
the  nearer  we  approach  to  truth  ;  for  nature  produces  only  in- 
dividuals ;  ail   the   connections  of  orders,  chiles,  genera,  and 
the  like  exiit  only  in  our  imagination.     We   mall   find,  if  we 
examine   the  generical  characteristics  only,  which  he  uies,  yet 
greater  defects :  Thus,  for   inftance,  any  particular,  as  that  of 
teats,  ufed  tor  the  diftin£tion  of  quadrupeds,  ought  to   belong 
to  all  animals ;  whereas,  from  the  time  of  Ariftotle  it  has  been 
well  known  that  the  horfe  has  no  teats.  The  clafs  of  quadrupeds 
he  fubdivides  info  five  orders,  viz.  i.  Anthropomorphic.  2.  Fene. 
3.  Glires.  4.  Jumenta.  5.  Fecora.  From  the  enumeration  of  thefe 
orders  it  mult  be  apparent,  that  the  divifion  is  not  only  arbitrary, 
but  ill  imagined  :   for  he  places  in  the   firft,  the  man,  the  ape, 
the  floth,  and  the  armadillo.     The  fyflematic  phrenfy  muft  run 
high  indeed  to  rank  beings  together  fo  different  as  a  man,  and 
an  armadillo  !     The  fecond  order  he  begins  with   the   lion   and 
tyger,  but  then  he  goes   to   the  cat,  the  otter,  the  weafel,   the 
iea-calf,    the   dog,    the    bear,  the  badger — and   at  hut  comes 
the  hedge-hog,  the   mole  and   the  bat!     Could  anyone   have 
thought  the  three  lad  deferve  the  name  of  Ferae  or  wild  beads — 
or  fuch  domeftic  animals  as  a  dog   or  a  cat  ?     Glires,  or   dor- 
mice, are  his  third  order  ;  he  arranges  under  this  head,  not  only 
all  the  mouTe  kind   (of  which  I  know  but  one,  the  dormoufe), 
but  the  porcupine,  the  horfe,  the  fquirrel,  and  the  beaver.   The 
fourth  is   the  Jumenta,  or   animals  of  burthen :   thefe   are  the 
^Jephant,  the  fea-lrerfs^jthe  fhrew  moufe,  the  horfe,  and  the 
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hog — fo  incongruous  and  whimfieal  an  arTemblage,  a*s  to  make 
.us  think  it  mult  have  coil  the  author  no  flight  pains  to  render  it 
ridiculous.  Laftly  the  Pecora,  or  cattle,  confifl  of  the  camel, 
the  ftag,  the  goat,  the  iheep,  and  the  ox  :  but  what  a  difference 
is  there  between  the  camel  and,  the  fheep — the  flag  and  the 
goat !  For  what  reafon  ihould  fuch  creatures  be  ranked  in  the 
lame  order,  except  from  a  determination  that  the  animal  king- 
dom ihould  be  reduced  into  fo  few  orders  ?  Then  if  his  fub- 
divifions  be  further  examined,  the  lynx  will  be  foimd  to  be  a  kind 
of  cat— the  fox  and  wolf,  a  fort  of  dog — the  civet  a  kind  of  badger 
— the  guinea-pig  a  kind  of  a  hare- — the  rhinoceros,  an  elephant — 
and  the  afs,  an  horfe  !  And  this  incongruity,  merely  becaufe 
there  is  fome  uniformity  in  the  number  of  their  teats — or  the 
figure  of  their  horns.  From  this  fyftem  of  quadrupeds  we  may 
judge  of  the  reft.  With  him  ferpents  are  amphibious  animals — - 
the  crab,  and  lobfter,are  not  only  infects,  but  of  the  fame  clafs  with 
lice  and  fleas  !  The  (hell,  cruftaceous  and  gelatinous  fifh,  oyfters> 
mufcles,  ftar,  and  cuttle  fifh,  are  indifcriminately — worms  !" 

He  is  however  jurtly  celebrated  for  his  vail  knowledge  of 
natural  hiftory  over  the  whole  world.  His  works  are  truly 
philofophical,  and  difplay  an  erudition  which  does  honour  to 
himfelf  and  his  country.  I.  Traite  des  fltixions,  ,traduit  de 
Newton,  4to.  1740.  2.  La  ftatique  des  vegetaux,  traduite  de 
Tanglois  de  Hales,  4to.  1745.  3.  Hiftoire  Naturelle,  13  vols. 
4to.  1749,  1765. 

BULL  (]OHN),  a  celebrated  mufician,  was  born  in  So-; 
merfetfliire  about  1563,  and  educated  under  Blitheman,  organift 
of  queen  Elizabeth's  chapel.  In  1586  he  was  admitted  ba- 
chelor of  mufic  at  Oxford,  having  been  a  practitioner  fourteen 
years.  In  1591,  he  was  appointed  organift  of  the  queen's 
chapel ;  and  the  year  after,  was  created  doctor  in  the  univerfity 
of  Cambridge.  He  was  greatly  admired  for  his  fine  hand  upon 
the  organ,  as  well  as  for  his  ccmpofitions.  Upon  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  Greiham  college,  he  was  chofen  the  firft  profelTor 
of  mufic  there  •,  and,  not  being  able  to  fpeak  latin,  was  per- 
mitted to  deliver  his  lectures  in.  englifti  ;  this  was  through  the 
management  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  herfelf  recommend** 
cd  him.  In  1601  he  went  abroad  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health,  and  travelled  into  France  and  Germany,  where  he 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  his  art,  to  the  aftonimment  of  fo- 
reigners. Ward  relates,  that,  upon  the  deceafe  of  Elizabeth, 
he  became  chief  organ-ifl  to  king  James  :  he  was  certainly  in  th& 
iervice  of  prince  Henry,  his  name  Handing  firft  in  the  lift  of  that 
prince's  muncians  in  1 6 1 1 ,  with  a  falary  of  40!.  per  ann.  In  1 6 1 3 
he  quitted  England,  perhaps  becaufe  his  art  grew  out  of  fafhion  5 
and  went  to  relide  in  the  Netherlands,  where  he  was  admitted 
into  the  fervice  of  the  archduke.  Wood  fays,  he  died  at 
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Hamburg  ;  others;  at  Lubec."  There  is  a  picture  of  him  yet 
remaining  in  the  mufic-fchool  at  Oxford.  Ward  has  given  a 
long  lift  of  his  compofitions  in  manufcript;  but  the  only  works 
in  print  are  his  lefTons  in  the  collection,  intituled  Parthenie  :  or 
the  maidenhead  of  the  firft  mufic  that  ever  was  printed  for  the 
virginals.  He  appears  from  fome  leffons  in  this  work,  to  have 
pofleffed  a  power  of  execution  on  the  harpfichord,  far  beyond 
ivhat  is  generally  conceived  of  the  mafters  of  that  time. 

BULL  (GEORGE),  bifhop  of  St.  David's,  defcended  from 
an  antient  family  in  Somerfetfhire,  and  born  at  Wells  in  that 
county,  March  25,  1634.  His  father  dying  wheu  he  was  but 
four  years  old,  he  was  left,  with  an  eftatfe  of  aool.  a  year,  to 
the  care  of  guardians,  by  whom  he  was  firft  placed  at  a  gram- 
mar-fchobl  in  Wells,  and  afterwards  at  the  free-fchool  of  Ti- 
verton  in  Devonfhire.  He  was  entered  a  commoner  in  Exeter 
college^  Oxford,  July  10,  16480  Being  now  transplanted  from 
the  ftri&eft  difcipline  to  moire  manly  liberty,  he  neglected  his 
fludies  to  purfue  pleafure  ;  but  ftill  his  genius  difcovered  itfelf, 
As  he  had  naturally  a  clofe  ftrong  way  of  reafoning,  he  foon 
made  himfeif  mafter  of  logic,  and  gained  the  reputation  of  a 
fmart  difputant.  Refufing  to  take  the  oath  to  the  common- 
xvealth  of  England,  he  retired  in  January  1649,  with  his  tutor 
Mr.  Ackland,  to  North-Cadbury  in  Somerfetfhire.  In  this  re- 
treat, which  lafted  till  he  was  19  years  of  age,  he  had  frequent 
converfation  with  one  of  his  fillers,  whofe  good  fenfe  and  in- 
comparable parts  were  directed  by  the  moft  folid  piety.  By 
her  affectionate  recommendation  to  her  brother  of  that  religion 
her  own  conduct,  fo  much  adorned,  fhe  won  him  from  every 
tincture  of  lightnefs  and  vanity,  and  influenced  him  to  a  ferious 
profecution  of  his  ftudies.  He  now  put  himfeif,  by  the  advice 
of  his  guardians,  under  the  care,  and  boarded  in  the  houfe,  of 
Mr.  William  Thomas  [M],  rector  of  Ubley  in  Somerfetfhire, 
from  whom  he  received  little  or  no  real  improvement  ;  but  the 
acquaintance  he  made  with  his  tutor's  fon,  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas, 
made  fome  amends.  This  gentleman  perfu-aded  him  to  read 
Hooker,  Hammond,  Taylor,  and  Epifcopius,  with  v/hieh  he 
fupplied  him,  though  at  the  hazard  of  his  father's  difpleafure  \ 
who  never  found  any  of  thofe  books  in  his  finely  without  dif- 
covering  vifible  marks  of  his  difpleafure  ;  and  eafily  gueffing 
from  what  quarter  they  came,  would  often  fay,  "  My  fon  will 
corrupt  Mr.  Bull."  About  two  years  after  he  had  quitted  Mr. 

[M]   This  gentleman  then  was  in  great  and  was  appointed  an  afliftant  to  the  corn- 

reputation  for  his   piety,    and    efteemed  mifii  oners  tor    ejedting  fuch   whom  they 

one  of  the  chief  minifters  of  his  time    in  called  fcandalous,     ignorant,  and    infuffi- 

the  neighbourhood  where  he  lived  ;    he  cient  miniiters    and    fchoolmafters.      He 

was  always  reckoned  a  puritan,  and  clofed  lived  to  be  eje&ed  hinnfelf  for  nonconfor* 

with  the  prefbyterian   meafurej-w  xC^-z,  mity,  and  disd  in  1667.     Nelfon. 
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Thomas,  he  was,  by  Dr,  Skinner  the  ejected  bifliop  of  Oxford, 
ordained  deacon  and  pried  in  one  day,  being  at  that  time  21 
\ears  of  age  ;  after  which  he  accepted  the  benefice  of  St. 
George's  near  Bridol,  worth  about  30!.  a  year.  A  little  oc- 
'currence,  foon  after  his  coming  to  this  living,  contributed 
greatly  to  eftablifli  his  reputation  as  a  preacher.  One  Sunday, 
when  he  had  begun  his  fermon,  as  he  was  turning  over  his 
bible  to  explain  fome  texts  of  fcripture  which  he  had  quoted, 
his  notes,  which  were  wrote  on  feveral  fmall  pieces  of  paper, 
flew  out  of  his  bible  into  the  middle  of  the  church  :  many  of 
the  congregation  fell  into  laughter,  concluding  that  their  young 
preacher  would  be  nonplufled  for  want  of  materials  ;•  but  fome 
of  the  more  fober  and  better-natured  fort  gathered  up  the  fcat- 
tered  notes,  and  carried  them  to  him  in  the  pulpit.  Mr.  Bull 
took  them  •,  and  perceiving  that  mod  of  the  audience,  confiding 
chiefly  of  fea-faring  perfons,  were  rather  inclined  to  triumph 
over  him  under  that  iurprize,  he  clapped  them  into  his  book 
again,  and  ihut  it,  and  then,  without  referring  any  more  to 
them,  went  on  with  the  fubjecl:  he  had  begun.  Another  time 
while  he  was  preaching,  a  quaker  came  into  the  church,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  fermon,  cried  out,  "  George,  come  down, 
thou  art  a  falfe  prophet  and  an  hireling  j"  whereupon  the  pa- 
rifhioners,  who  loved  their  minider  exceedingly,  fell  upon  the 
poor  quaker  with  fuch  fury,  as  obliged  Mr.  Bull  to  come  down 
out  of  the  pulpit  to  quiet  them,  and  to  fave  him  from  the 
effects  of  their  refentment :  after  which,  he  went  up  again  and 
finifhed  his  fermon.  The  prevailing  fpirit  of  thofe  times  would  not 
admit  of  the  public  and  regular  ufe  of  the  book  of  common  prayer  ; 
but  Mr.  Bull  formed  all  his  public  devotions  out  of  the  book 
of  common  prayer,  and  was  commended  as  a  perfon  who  prayed 
by  the  fpirit,  by  many  who  condemned  the  common-prayer  as 
a  beggarly  element  and  carnal  performance.  A  particular  in- 
flance  of  this  happened  to  him,  upon  his  being  fent  for  to  bap- 
tize the  child  of  a  diiTenter  in  his  parilh.  Upon  this  occafion, 
he  made  ufe  of  the  office  of  baptifm  as  prefcribed  by  the  church 
of  England,  which  he  had  got  entirely  by  heart,  and  which  he 
went  through  with  ib  much  readinefs,  gravity,  and  devotion, 
that  the  whole  company  were  extremely  affetted.  After  the 
ceremony,  the  father  of  the  child  returned  him  a  great  many 
thanks5  intimating  at  the  fame  time,  with  how  much  greater 
edification  thofe  prayed,  who  entirely  depended  upon  the  fpirit 
of  God  for  his  affidance  in  their  extempore  effufions,  than  they 
did  who  tied  themfelves  up  to  premeditated  forms;  and  that,  if 
he  had  not  made  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  the  badge  of  popery  as  he 
called  it,  nobody  could  have  formed  the  leait  objection  to  his 
excellent  prayers.  Upon  which  Mr.  Bull  mewed  him  the  office 
of  baptifm  in  the  liturgy,  wherein  waa  contained  every  prayer 
6  he 
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he  had  ufed  on  that  occafion ;  which,  with  other  arguments 
offered  by  A4r.  Bull  in  favour  of  the  common  prayer,  wrought 
fo  effectually  upon  the  good  old  man,  and  his  whole  family, 
that'  from  that  time  they  became  conftant  attendants  on  the 
public  fervice  of  the  church. 

Jn  1658,  Mr.  Bull  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Alexander  Gre- 
gory, minifter  of  Cirencefter,  and  the  fame  year  was  prefented 
by  the  lady  Pool  to  the  rectory  of  Suddington  St.  Mary  near 
Cirencefter.  In  1659,  being  privy  to  the  defigns  in  favour  of 
king  Charles,  his  houfe  was  chofe  for  one  of  the  places  of 
meeting.  After  the  reiteration  in  1662,  he  was  prefented  by 
the  lord  chancellor  to  the  vicarage  of  Suddington  St.  Peter's,  at 
the  requeft  of  his  diocefan,  Dr.  Nicolfon  bifhop  of  Gloucefter. 
During  the  27  years  Mr.  Bull  was  rector  of  Suddington,  he 
compofed  molt  of  his  works,  feveral  tracts  of  which  are  en- 
tirely loft  through  his  own  neglect  in  preferving  them.  Ill  1669 
he  published  his  Harmonia  Apoftolica.  In  1675,  came  abroad 
his  Examen  Cenfurje,  &c.  and  Apologia  pro  Harmonia ;  in 
anfwer  to  two  authors  who  had  written  again  ft  his  apoftolical 
harmony.  About  three  years  after,  he  was  promoted  by  the 
earl  of  Nottingham  then  lord  chancellor,  to  a  prebend  in  the 
church  of  Gloucefter.  In  1689  he  publifhed  his  Defenfio 
fidei  Nicence.  Five  years  after  the  publication  of  this  book, 
Mr.  Bull  was  prefented  by  Philip  Sheppard,  efq.  to  the  living 
of  Avening  in  Gloucefterfhire,  worth  200!.  a  year. 

June  the  loth,  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  for  the  great  far- 
vices  he  had  done  the  whole  church,  by  his  excellent  defence 
of  the  nicene  faith,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.  D. ;  and 
the  2oth  of  the  fame  month,  he  was  inftalled  into  the  arch- 
deaconry of  LlandafF,  to  which  he  was  preferred  by  archbifhop 
Sancroft.  He  preached  very  warmly  againft  popery  in  king 
James  the  lid's  reign,  and  after  the  revolution  was  put  into 
the  commifTion  of  the  peace.  In  1694,  while  rector  of  Avening, 
he  publimed  his  Judicium  ecclefiai  catholicae  [N].  His  lail 

work 

[:.']   Mr.  Nelfon,  foon  after  the  pub*  of  Meaux  exprefles  himfelf  in  the  follow- 

liCation  of  this  work,  fent  it  as  a  prefent  ing  terms  :   "  Dr.  Bull's  performance  is 

to  Mr.  Boflfuet,  bimop  of  Meaux.      That  admirable,  the  matter  he  treats  of  could 

prelate  communicated  it  to  feveral  other  not  be  explained  with  greater  learning  and 

french  biihops,  the  refult  of  which  was,  judgment;  btit  there  is  one  thing  I  wonder 

that  Mr.  Nelfon  was  defired,  in   a   letter  at,  which  is,  that  fo  great  a  man,  who 

from  the  bifllop  of  Meaux,    not  only  to  fpeaks  fo  advantageoufly  of  the  church,  of 

return  Dr.  Bull  his  humble   thanks,  but  falvation  which  is  obtained  only  in  unity 

the  unfeigned  congratulations  alfo  of  the  with  her,  and  of  the   infallible   afliftance 

whole  clergy  of  France,  then  airembled  at  of  the  holy  ghoft   in  the  council  of  Nice, 

St.  Germains,  for  the  great  fervice  he  had  which   infers  the  fame  affiftance   for    all 

done  to  the  catholic  church,    in  fo  well  others  affembled  in  the  fame  church,  can 

defending  her  determination,  concerning  continue  a  moment  without  acknowledging 

the  neceflity  of  believing  the  divinity^of  her.     Or,  let  him  tell  me,  fir,  what  he 

Ihe  fon  of  God.     In  that  letter  the  bilhop  means  by  the  term  catholic  church  ?    Is 

H  z  it 
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work  was  Primitiva  apoilolica  traditio  dogmatis  in  ecclefra  ca^ 
tholica  recepti  de  J.  C.  falvatoris  noflri  divinatione  j  which  with 
his  other  latin  works  was  printed  in  1703  [o].  April  29,  1/05, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  St.  David's.  A  few  months  after 
his  confecration  he  went  down  to  his  diocefe,  where  he  con- 
flantly  after  refided  till  he  left  the  world,  February  17,  1709. 
Of  eleven  children  only  two  furvived  him.  All  his  works  have 
been  publifhed  fince  his  death  by  Mr.  Nelfon,  who  gives  him 
the  following  character.  "  He  was  tall  of  ftature,  and  in 
his  younger  years  thin  and  pale,  but  fuller  and  more  fanguine  in 
the  middle  and  latter  part  of  his  age  ;  his  fight  quick  and  itrongj 
and  his  conftitution  firm  and  vigorous,  till  indefatigable  reading 
and  nocturnal  (Indies  had  impaired,  and  at  length  quite  extin- 
guifhed  the  one,  a-nd  fubjected  the  other  to  many  infirmities  j 
for  his  fight  failed  him  entirely,  and  his  ftrength  to  a  great 
degree,  fome  years  before  he  died.  But  whatever  bodily  difpo- 
fitiens  he  con-tra&ed,.  his  head  was  always  free,  and  remained 
wTafTFe&ed  to  the  la  ft-.  In  the  temperature  and  eonrpkxioii  of 
his  body,  that  of  melancholy  feemed  to  prevail,  but  never  fo 
far  as  to  indifpofe  hkn  for  ftudy  and  eonverfation^  The  vivacity 
of  his  natural  temper  expofed  him  to  fharp  and  fuddten  fits  of 
anger,  which  were  of  but  fhor-t  continuance,  and  fuSiciently 
atoned  for  by  the  goodnefs  and  tendernefs  of  his  nature  towards 
all  his  domeltics.  He  had  a  firmnefs  and  conftaney  of  mind,. 
which  made  him  not  eafily  moved,  when  he  had  once  fixed  his 
purpofes  and  resolutions.  He  had  early  a  true  fenfe  of  religion  ; 
and  though  he  made  a  fhort  excurfion  into  the  paths-  of  vanity, 
yet  he  was  entirely  recovered  a  eon£derable  time  before  he  en- 
tered into  orders.  Hr-s  grea-t  learning  w-as  tempered  with  that 
modeft  and  humble  opinion  of  it,  that  made  is  fhine  with  greater 
luftre.  His  actions  were  no  lefs  inftruclive  than  his  converfa- 
tion  ;  for  his  exatr.  knowledge  of  the  haly  fcriptures,  and  the 
writings  of  the  primitive  fa-thers  of  the  church,  had  fuch  an  in- 
fluence upon  his  practice,  that  it  was  md^ed  an  entire  and  beau- 
tiful image  of  the  prodence  stnd  probity,  fimplicity  and  benig- 


it  the  churclt  of  Rome,  and  thofe  that  ad-  a  feeoad  editixsn  printed-'at  London, 

here  to  her  ?  Is  it  the  church  of  England  ?  in  izmo,  under  the  following  title  :    "The 

Is  it  a  confufed  heap  of  focieties,  feyarated  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  in  ie- 

the  one  from  the  other  ?   And  how  can  they  lation   to  eccleiiultical   govercpient,     the 

be  that  kingdom   of  (Thrift,  not  divided  rule  of  faith,  and  form  of  divine  wovfhip  : 

againft  itfelt,  and  which  fti'all   never  pe-  In  anlwer  to  the  bifiiop  'of  Meaux's  gue- 

rifh  ?  It  would  be  a  great  fatisfafticn  to  ries." 

me  to  receive  fome  anfvver  upon  this  fub-          [o]   In  one  volume  in  folio,   under  the 

jeft',    that  might  explain   the  opinion  of  care  and  infpe&icn  of    Dr.   John  ErnefV 

fo  weighty  and  folid  an  author.       Dr.  Bull  Grabe,    the  author's  age  and   inftrmirie? 

anfwered  the  queries  propofed  in  this  let-  difabling  him  from  undertaking  th'.s  edi- 

ter  ;   but  iuft  as  his  anfwer  came  to  Mr.  tion.     1  he    ingenious  eairor  added  many 

Nelfon's  hands,  the  bifhop  died.     How-  learned  annetatiom,  aj;d  an  excellent  pve- 

,  Dr.  Bull's  anfwer  was  publilLed,  ana  iace. 
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.Tiity,  humility  and  charity.,  purity  and  piety,  of  the  .primitive 
chriftians.  During  his  laft  ficknefs,  his  admirable  patience 
under  exquifite  pains,  and  his  continual  prayers,  made  it  evident 
that  his  mind  was  much  fuller  of  God  than  of  his  illnefs  ;  and 
he  entertained  thofe  that  attended  him  with  fuch  lively  defcrip- 
.tions  of  religion,  and  another  world,  as  if  he  had  a  mucri  clearer 
view  than  ordinary  of  what  he  believed." 

BULLI ALDUS  (!SMAEL),  a  very  celebrated  aftronomer, 
was  born  at  Laon  in  the  ifle  of  France,  1605.  He  travelled 
in  his  youth  for  the  fake  of  improving  himfe'lf  in  natural  know- 
ledge ;  and  afterwards  publifhed  feveral  works.  I.  De  natura 
lucis,  at  Paris,  in  1638.  2.  Philolaus.:  divided  into  four 
books  ;  in  which  he  endeavours  to  eftablim  the  philolaic  fyftem 
of  the  world,  which  Copernicus  had  revived  :  Amfterdam,  1639. 
3.  Aftronomia  philolaica  ;  opus  novum,  in  quo  motus  plane - 
tarum  per  novam  veram  hypothefm  demonftrantur,  &c.  Additur 
nova  rnethodus  computaudi  eclipfes  folares,  &c.  Paris,  1645, 
In  the  prolegomena  to  this  work,  he  defcribes  curforily  the  me 
and  progrefs  -of  aflronomy.  He  takes  particular  notice  of 
Kepler,  whofe  fagacity  in  eftabufhing  the  fyftem  of  the  world 
he  greatly  admires  ,  yet  complains  of  him,  and  juftly,  for  fome- 
times  deferring  geometrical,  and  having  recourfe  to  phyfical  fo- 
lutions.  Ricciolus,  in  the  preface  to  his  Almageft,  tells  us, 
that  Bullialdus  had  fcarcely  publiihed  his  new  method  of  calcu- 
lating eclipfes,  when  he  had  the  mortification  to  obferve  an 
eclipfe  of  the  fun  deviating  confiderably  from  his  own  calcu- 
lations. This  eclipfe  happened  upon  the  2 1  ft  of  Auguft,  in 
1645.  4.  Aftroncmise  Philplaicae  fundamenta  clarius  explicata 
&  aflerta  adverfus  Sethi  Vv^rdi  impugnationem.  Paris,  1657. 
In  the  beginning  of  this  work,  he  Ihewed  from  four  eftabliflied 
obfervatious  of  Tyche  Brahe,  that  Ward's  hypothecs  could  not 
he  brought  to  agree  with  the  phenomena  of  Mars..  This  was 
Seth  Ward,  bifhpp  of  Exeter,  and  afterwards  of  Salisbury. 
Bullialdus  publifhed  alfo  another  piece  or  two  upon  geometry 
and  arithmetic.  In  1661  he  paid  Hevelius  a  viiit  at  Dantzic, 
for  the  fake  of  feeing  his  optical  and  aftronomical  apparatus. 
Afterwards  he  became  a  prefbyte*  at  Paris^  and  died  there  in 
1694. 

BULLET  (JOHN  BAPTIST),  died  at  Befan^on,  Sept.  6, 
1775,  aged  76,  v/as  dean  of  the  univerfvty  of  that  city.  He 
had  a  furprifmg  memory,  and  although  devoted  J.p  irkfome 
ftudies  he  was  of  a  mild  and  affable  difpofition.  His  works  are 
of  two  kinds  ;  fome  turning  on  religious  matters,  and  others 
on  literary  inquiry.  They  are  accurate  and  folid;  but  we  are 
noc  to  look  in  them  for— elegance  of  ftylc,  The  principal  of 
them  are,  i.  Hiitory  of  the  etlablifhment  of  chriitianity  taken 
trpm  jewiih  an^  pagan  authors  al^ne,  ^fr^  4to.  2.  The 
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exiftence  of  God  demonftrated  by  nature,  2  vols.  8vo.  3.  An* 
fwer  to  fome  objections  of  unbelievers  to  the  bible,  7  vols.  J2mo, 
Thefe  three  works  are  much  efteemed.  4.  De  apoftolica  eccle-. 
fix  Gallicanse  origine.  1752,  i?_mo.  $.  Memoirs  on  the  Celtic 
tongue,  1754-59?  3  vols.  fol.  This  work  contributed  mod  to 
his  reputation.  6.  Refearches  into  the  hiilory  of  Cards.  I757> 
8vo.  7.  A  difTertation  on  the  hiilory  of  i7rance,  1/57,  8vo. 

BULLEYN  (WILLIAM),  a  learned  phyfician  and  botanift, 
was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  born  in  the  ille  of 
Ely,  about  the  beginning  of  Kenry  the  VHItlvs  reign.  He 
was  bred  up  at  Cambridge  as  fome  fay,  at  Oxford  according 
to  others  •,  but  the  truth  feems  to  be,  that  both  thofe  nurferies 
qf  learning  had  a  (hare  in  his  education.  We  know  but  little 
of  this  perfon,  though  he  was  famous  in  his  profeffion,  and  a 
member  of  the  college  of  phyficians  in  London,  except  what 
we  are  able  to  collect  from  his  works.  Tanner  fays,  that  he 
was  a  divine  as  well  as  a  phyfician  •,  that  he  wrote  a  book  againft 
tranfubilantiation  ;  and  that  in  June  1550,  he  was  inducted 
into  the  rectory  of  Blaxhall  in  Suffolk,  which  he  refigned  in 
November  1554.  From  his  works  we  learn,  that  he  had  been 
a  traveller  over  feveral  parts  of  Germany,  Scotland,  and  efpe- 
cially  England  ;  and  he  feems  to  have  made  it  his  bufmefs,  to 
acquaint  himfelf  with  the  natural  hiilory  of  each  place,  with 
the  products  of  its  foil,  efpecially  vegetables.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  more  permanently  fettled  at  Durham,  where 
he  practifed  phyfic  with  great  reputation  ;  and,  among  others 
of  the  moft  eminent  inhabitants,  was  in  great  favour  with  fir 
Thomas  Hilton,  knight,  baron  of  Hilton,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
a  book  in  the  laft  year  of  queen  Mary's  reign.  In  i  c6o,  he 
went  to  London  -,  where,  to  his  infinite  furprife,  he  found  him- 
felf accufed,  by  Mr.  William  Hilton  of  Biddick,  of  having  mur- 
dered his  brother,  the  baron  aforefaid  ;  who  really  died  among 
his  own  friends  of  a  malignant  fever.  The  innocent  doctor 
was  eafily  cleared ;  yet  did  not  his  enemy  ceafe  to  third  after 
his  blood,  but  hired  fome  ruffians  to  afiaflinate  him.  But  this 
alfo  proving  ineffectual,  the  faid  William  Hilton  arrefted  Dr. 
Bulleyn  in  an  action,  and  confined  him  in  prifon  a  long  time  ; 
where  he  wrote  fome  of  thofe  medical  treatifes,  which  {hall  be 
mentioned  juft  now.  He  was  a  very  learned,  experienced, 
and  able  phyfician.  He  was  very  intimate  with  the  works  of 
the  ancient  phyficians  and  naturalifls,  both  greek,  roman,  and 
arabian.  He  was  alfo  a  man  of  probity  and  piety  ;  and,  though 
he  lived  in  the  times  of  popery,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
tainted  with  its  principles.  He  died  in  1570,  and  was  buried  in 
the  fame  grave  with  his  brother  Richard  Bulleyn,  a  divine,  who 
died  13  years  before,  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate. 
There  is  an  infcription  on  their  tomb,  with  fome  latin  verfes  in 
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praife  of  them,  wherein  they  are  fa  id  to  be  men  famous  for  their 
teaming  and  piety.  Of  Dr.  Bulleyn  particularly  it  is  faid,  that 
he  was  always  ready  to  accommodate  the  poor,  as  well  as  the 
rich,  with  medicines  for  the  relief  of  their  diflempers. 

He  wrote,   i.  The  government  of  health,  1558,  8vo.     2.  Re- 
gimen againtl  the  pleurify,   1562,   8vo.     3.  Bulwark  of  defence 
ugain'l  all   ficknefs,    forenefs,    and   wounds,  that  daily   afiault 
mankind,,  &c.   1962,  folio.     This  work  confiits  of,  firft,  The 
book  of  compounds,  with  a  table  of  their  names,  and  the  apo- 
thecaries rules  or  terms ;  fecohdly,  The  book  of  the  ufe  of  ficfc 
men  and  medicines,  before  which  is  prefixed,  a  wooden  print 
of  an  old  man,  in  a  fur  gown,  and  a  flat  bonnet,  his  purfe  or 
ferip  by  his  fide,  fupporting  himfelf  on  a  ftaff,  and  a   death's 
head  at  his  feet.    Thefe  are  both  compofed  in  dialogues  between 
Sicknefs   and  Health.     Then    follows,    thirdly,    The  book  of 
fimples,  being  an  Herbal  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue ;  at  the  end 
of  which  are  the  wrooden  cuts  of  fome  plants,  and  of  fome  lim- 
becks or  ftills;  .and,  fourthly,    A  dialogue   between  Sorenefs 
and  Chirurgery,  concerning  impoftum'ations  and  wounds,  and 
their  caufes  and  cures.     This  craft  has  three  wooden  cuts  in  it ; 
one  reprefenting  a  man's  body  on  the  forepart  full  of  fores  and 
fwellings ;  the  other,  in  like  manner,  behind  ;  the  third  is  alfo 
a  human  figure,  in  which  the  veins  are   feen   directed   to,  and 
named,  which  are  to  be  opened  in  phlebotomy.     4.  A  dialogue 
both  pleafant  and  pitiful,  wherein  is  {hewed  a   godly  regimen 
againft  the  plague,  with  confolations  and  comfort  againft  death, 
1 564,  8vo.  Some  other  pieces  of  a  fmaller  nature  are  afcribed  to 
Dr.  Bulleyn  ;  but  as  they  are  of  very  little  confequence,  we  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  be  minute  in  our  enquiries  about  them. 

BULLINGER  (HENRY),  was  born  at  Bengarten,  a  village 
near  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  July  18,  1504.  At  the  age  of 
12,  he  was  fent  by  his  father  to  Embrick,  to  be  inflru£ted  in 
grammar-learning.  After  continuing  here  three  years,  he  went 
to  Cologn.  At  this  time  his  father,  to  make  him  feel  for  the 
diftrefles  of  others,  and  be  more  frugal  and  modeft  in  his  drefs, 
and  temperate  in  his  diet,  withdrew  that  money  with  which  he 
was  wont  to  fupply  him  ;  fo  that  Bullinger  was  forced,  ac- 
cording to  the  cultom  of  thofe  times,  to  fubfift  on  the  alms  he 
got  by  iinging  from  door  to  door.  At  Cologn  he  ftudied  logic, 
and  commenced  B.  A.  at  16  years  old.  He  afterwards  betook 
himfelf  to  the  itudy  of  divinity  and  canon  law,  and  to  the  reading 
of  the  fathers.  He  had  early  formed  the  defign  of  turning  Car- 
thufian,  but  the  writings  of  Melanclhon  and  other  reformers 
made  him  change  his  refolution,  and  gave  him  a  diilike  to  the 
do£trines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  from  which,  however,  he 
did  not  immediately  feparate*  In  1522,  he  commenced  M.  A. 
and  returning  home,  he  fpent  a  year  in  his  father's  houfe, 
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wholly  employing  himfelf  in  his  ftudies.  The  year  after,  h 
was  called  by  Jonar  abbot  of  Kapella  near  Zurich,  to  teach  in 
his  convent,  which  he  did  with  great  reputation  for  four  years. 
He  was  very  instrumental  in  caufing  the  reformation  of  Zuevius 
Jo  be  received,  1526.  in  the  abbey  of  Kapella.  In  1527,  he 
attended  the  lectures  of  Zuinglius  at  Zurich,  during  five  months. 
He  was  with  Zuinglius  at  the  famous  difputation  held  at  Bern 
in  1528.  The  year  following,  he  was  called  to  be  minifter  of 
the  proteftant  church,  in  his  native  place  at  Bengarten,  and 
married  a  wife,  who  brought  him  fix  fons  and  five  daughters, 
and  died  in  1564.  He  met  with  great  oppofition  from  the  pa- 
pifts  and  anabaptifts  in  his  parifh.  The  victory  gained  by  the 
romifb  cantons  over  the  proteftants  in  a  battle  fought  1521, 
forced  him,  together  with  his  father,  brpther,  and  colleague, 
to  fly  to  Zurich,  where  he  was  chofen  parlor  in  the  room  of 
Zuinglius,  ilain  in  the  late  battle.  He  died 'September  17,  1575. 
Befides  printed  works,  which  fill  ten  volumes,  he  left  many  iri 
manufcript.  He  greatly  affifted  the  englim  divines  who  fled 
into  Switzerland  from  the  perfecution  raifed  in  England  by 
<queen  Mary.  His  confutation  of  the  pope's  bull  excommuni- 
cating queen  Elizabeth,  has  been  tranflated  into  engliih.  '  The 
magistrates  of  Zurich,  by  his  perfuafion,  erected  a  new  college 
in  1538.  He  alfo  prevailed  with  them  to  erect,  in  a  place 
that  had  formerly  been  a  nunnery,  a  new  fchool,  in  which, 
fifteen  youths  were  trained  up  under  an  able  mailer,  and  fup- 
plied  with  food,  raiment,  and  other  neceffaries.  In  1549,  he 
by  his  influence  hindered  the  Swifs  from  renewing  their  league 
with  Henry  II.  of  France  ;  reprefenting  to  them,  that  it  was 
neither  juft  nor  lawful  for  a  man  to  fufFer  himfelf  to  be  hired 
to  fhed  another  man's  blood,  who  generally  was  innocent,  and 
from  whom  himfelf  had  never  received  any  injury, 

BU-LWER  (JOHN),  was  author  of  feveral  books  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  hand,  of  phyfiognomy,  and  of  inflructions  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  intended  as  he  exprefTes  it,  u  to  bring  thofe 
•who  are  fo'  born  to  hear  the  found  of  words  with  their  eyes  [P], 
and  thence  to  learn  to  fpeak  with  their  tongues."  He  was 
alfo  author  of  Pathomyotomia,  or  a  direction  of  the  fignifi- 
cative  rnufcles  of  the  affections  of  the  mind,  1649,  I2mo.  The 
moil  curious  of  his  works  is  his  Anthrppo-metamorphofis  ; 
Man  transformed,  or  the  artificial  changeling  ;  in  which  he 
{hews  what  a  {Irs age  variety  of  ih:;pes  and  dreffes  mankind  have 
appeared  in,  in  the  different  ages  and  nations  of  the  world.  At 
the  end  of  :he  firft  edition  of  this  book  in  I2mo,  is  a  catalogue 
of  the  author ;S  works  in  print  and  MS. 

BUNEL  (PETER),    was  born  at  Touloufe  in   1499.      He 
in  the  college  of  Coqueret  at  Paris,  where  he  was  diilin- 

[r]  By  the  motion  of  the  lips. 
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guifhed  by  his  fine  genius.  On  his  return  to  Touloufe,  finding 
his  family  unable  to  maintain  him,  he  went  to  Padua,  where 
he  was  fupported  by  Emilius  Perrot.  He  was  afterwards  taken 
into  the  family  of  Lazarus  de  Baif,  the  french  ambaiTador  at 
Venice,  by  wnofe  generofity  he  was  not  only  fubfifted,  but  ena- 
bled to  ftudy  the  greek  tongue.  Afterwards  he  ftudied  hebrew. 
George  de  Selve,  bifhop  of  Lavaur,  who  fucceeded  de  Baif  as 
ambaffador,  retained  Bunel  in  hisfervice,  and  when  his  embafTy 
was  finifhed,  carried  him  with  him  to  Levaur.  Upon  the  death 
of  that  prelate,  which  happened  in  15-11,  Bunel  returned  to 
Touloufe,  where  he  would  have  been  reduced  to  the  greateft 
indigence,  had  not  Meflieurs  de  Faur,  the  patrons  of  virtue  and 
fcience,  extended  their  liberality  to  him  unafked.  One  of  thefe 
gentlemen  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  fons ;  but  whilft  he  was 
making  the  tour  of  Italy  with  them,  he  was  cut  off  at  Turin  by 
a  fever,  in  1546.  Mr.  Bayle  fays,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
politeft  writers  of  the  latin  tongue  in  the  xvith.  century;  but 
though  he  was  advantageoully  diflinguimed  by  the  eloquence  of 
his  Ciceronian  ftyle,  he  was  (till  more  fo  by  the  ftri&nefs  of  his 
morals.  The  magiftrates  of  his  native  town  of  Touloufe  fet  up 
a  marble  ftatue  to  his  memory  in  their  town-houfe.  He  left 
fome  latin  epiftles  written  with  the  utmoft  purity,  which  were 
nrft  publifhed  by  Charles  Stevens  in  1521,  and  afterwards  by 
Henry  Stevens  in  1581.  Another,  but  a  more  incorrect  edition, 
was  printed  at  Touloufe  in  1687,  with  notes  by  Mr.  Gravero, 
advocate  qf  Nimes. 

BUNYAN  (JOHN),  author  of  the  juftly  admired  allegory 
of  the  Pilgrim's  progrefs,  was  born  at  Elitow,  near  Bedford, 
1628.  His  parents,  though  very  mean,  took  care  to  give  him 
that  learning  which  was  fuitable  to  their  condition,  bringing 
him  up  to  read  and  write  :  he  quickly  forgot  both,  abandoning 
himfelf  to  all  manner  of  wickednefs,  but  not  without  frequent 
checks  of  confcience.  One  day  being  at  play  with  his  compa- 
nions (the  writer  of  his  life  tells  us),  a  voice  fuddenly  darted  from 
heaven  into  his  foul,  faying,  "  Wilt  thou  leave  thy  fins  and  go 
to  heaven,  or  have  thy  fins  and  go  to  hell !"  This  put  him 
into  fuch  a  confternation,  that  he  immediately  left  his  fport  i 
and  looking  up  to  heaven,  thought  he  faw  the  lord  Jefus  looking 
down  upon  him,  as  one  highly  difpleafed  with  him,  and  threaten- 
ing him  with  fome  grievous  punilhment  for  his  ungodly  prac- 
tices. At  another  time,  whilft  he  was  belching  out  oaths,  he 
was  feverely  reproved  by  a  woman,  who  was  herfelf  a  notorious 
{inner  :  {lie  told  him  he  was  the  uglieft  fellow  for  fwearing  that 
ever  (he  heard  in  all  her  life,  that  he  was  able  to  fpoil  all  the 
youth  of  the  town,  if  they  came  but  into  his  company.  This 
reproof  coming  from  a  woman,  whom  he  kndv/  to  be  very 
wicked,  filled  him  with  fecret-ihamsj  ar*d  made  him^  from  that 
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time,  -very  much  refrain  from  it.     His  father  brought  him  up 
to  his  own  bufmefs,  which  was  that  of  a  tinker.  -Beinc  a  foldier 

o 

in  the  parliament  army,  at  the  fiege  of  Leicefter,  in  1645,  he 
was  drawn  out  to  Hand  fentinel  ;  hut  another  foldier  of  his 
company  defired  to  take  his  place,  to  which  he  agreed,  and 
thereby  efcaped  beinr;  fliot  by  a  mufket  ball,  which  took  off  his 
comrade.  About  1655  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  a  baptiil 
congregation  at  Bedford,  and  foon  after  chofen  their  preacher. 
In  J.66o,  being  convicTlcd  at  the  feilions  of  holding  unlawful 
aflemblies  and  onventicles,  he  was  fentenced  to  perpetual  ba- 
nifhment,  and  in  the  mean  time  committed  to  gaol,  from  which 
he  was  difcharged,  after  a  confinement  of  twelve  years  and  an 
half,  by  the  compafiionate  interpofition  of  Dr.  Barlow,  bifliop 
of  Lincoln.  During  his  imprifonment,  his  own  hand  miniftered 
to  his  neceffities,  making  many  an  hundred  grofs  of  long-tagged 
thread  laces,  which  he  had  learned  to  do  fmce  his  confinement. 
At  this  time  he  alfo  wrote  many  of  his  traces.  Afterwards, 
being  at  liberty,,  ^e  travelled  into  feveral  parts  of  England,  to 
vifit  and  confirm  the  brethren,  which  procured  him  the  epithet 
of  bifhop  Bunyan.  -./hen  the  declaration  of  James  Ii.  for 
liberty  of  conscience  was  publifhed,  he,  by  the  contributions  of 
his  folio  we  ~s,  built  a -meeting-houfe  in  Bedford,  and  preached 
conflantly  to  a  numerous  audience  He  died  in  London  of  a 
fever,  1688,  aged  60.  He  had  by  his  wife  four  children,  one 
of  whom,  named  Mary,  was  blind.  This  daughter,  he  faid, 
lay  nearer  his  heart  whilit  he  was  in  prifon,  than  all  the  reft  ; 
and  that  the  thought  of  her  enduring  hardfhip  would  be  fome- 
times  aimed  ready  to  break  his  heart,  but  that  God  greatly  fup- 
ported  him  by  thefe  two  texts  of  fcripture,  u  Leave  the  father- 
lefs  children,  I  will  preferve  them  alive  ;  and  -let  the  widows 
truft  in  me.  The  Lord  faid,  Verily  it  (hall  be  well  with  thy 
remnant ;  verily  I  will  caufe  the  enemy  to  entreat  thee  well 
in  the  time  of  evil."  Jer.  xlix.  1 1 .  and  chap.  xv.  i  i.  His  works 
are  collected  in  two 'volumes  in  folio,  printed  at  London  in 
1736-7.  The  continuator  of  his  life,  in  the  fecond  of  thofe 
volumes,  tells  us,  that  "  he  appeared  in  countenance  to  be  of 
a  ftern  and  rough  temper,  but  in  his  converfation  mild  and 
affable  ;  not  given  to  loquacity,  or  much  difcourfe  in  company, 
unlefs  fome  urgent  occafion  required  it-,  obfcrving  never  to  boalt 
of  himfelf  or  his  parts,  but  rather  feem  low  in  his  own  eyesv 
and  fubmit  himfelf  to  the  judgment  of  others  ;  abhorring  lying 
and  fwearing  ;  being  juft  in  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  his 
word  ;  not  feeking  to  revenge  injuries,  loving  to  reconcile  dif- 
ferences, and  making  friendfhip  with  all.  He  had  a  (harp  quick 
eye ;  accompanied  with  an  excellent  difcerning  of  perions, 
being  of  good  judgment  and  quick  wit.  As  form's  perfon,  he 
was  tall  of  Mature,  itrong  boned,  though  not  corpulent :  fome- 
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what  of  a  ruddy  face,  with  fparkling  eyes,  weari:  \  hair  on 
his  upper  lip,  after  the  old  britifh  falhion;  his  hair  reddifh, 
but  in  his  latter  days  time  had  fprinkled  it  with  grey  ;  his  nofe 
well-let,  but  not  declining  or  bending,  and  his  mouth  moderately 
large  ;  his  forehead  fomething  high,  and  his  habit  always  plain 
and  modeft." 

BUONACORSI,  or  PERRIN  DEL  VAGA,  was  born  in  Tuf- 
cany,  of  a  poor  family.  He  \vas  fuckled  by  a  (he-goat.  His 
happy  difpofitions  for  painting  were  unfolded  and  improved  at 
Rome,  and  afterwards  at  Florence,  which  he  quitted,  ro  retu.-.i 
to  the  former.  Julio  Romano  and  le  Fattore  employed  him  in  the 
great  works  of  which  they  had  the  direction  after  tae  death  of  Ra- 
phael. Buonacorfi  imitated fuccefsfully  this  laft -mentioned  painter 
in  feveral  particulars,  but  never  equalled  him  either  in  invention 
or  execution.  »He  fuccceded  in  frifes,  in  grotefques,  in  orna- 
ments of  ilucco,  and  in  all  the  works  of  decoration  He  is 
perhaps  in  this  way  fuperior  to  the  antients.  His  cieiigns  are 
light  and  fpirited.  This  great  mailer  began  by  painting  church- 
candles  under  a  wretched  dauber.  He  was  working  at  the 
cieling  of  the  hall  of  the  kings  at  the  Vatican,  when  he  was 
carried  off  by  a  hidden  death  at  the  age  of  47,  in  1547. 

BUONAMICI  (CASTRUCIO),  born  at  Lwcca  in  1710,  of  a 
worthy  family,  firft  embraced  the  ccclefiaftical  itate.  His  ftudies 
being  finifhed,  he  went  to  Rome,  in  the  hope  of  puming  his 
fortune.  During  a  ftay  of  fome  yeaas  in  that  city,  he  had  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  cardinal  de  Polignac,  who  was  defirous 
of  gaining  his  attachment,  but  whom  he  refufed  to  accompany 
into  France.  Not  meeting  in  the  church  with  the  advantages 

C\ 

he  had  prcmifed  himfelf,  he  gave  it  up,  in  order  to  bear  arms 
in  the  iervice  of  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  This  change  of 
condition  did  not  prevent  his  devoting  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  belles-lettres.  He  wrote  in  latin  the  hiftory  of  the  war  of 
Velletri  in  1745,  between  the  Auftrians  and  Neapolitans,  in 
w-hich  he  was  employed  ;  this  work,  printed  in  1746,  410.  under 
the  title  of  De  rebus  ad  Velitras  geftis  commentarius,  obtained 
him  a  penfion  from  the  king  of  Naples,  and  the  rank  of  com- 
mifTary  general  of  artillery.  But  his  molt  considerable  work  is 
the  hiftory  of  the  lad  war  in  Italy,  which  appeared  in  1750 
and  1751,  under  this  title,  De  bello  italico  commentarii,  4to. 
in  three  books,  for  which  he  got  the  title  of  count  to  himfelf 
and  his  defcendants.  Thefe  two  hiilories  are  much  efleemed 
for  the  exactitude  of  the  narration  and  the  purity  of  the  latinity, 
and  have  been  feverat-times  reprinted.  The  count  de  Buona- 
mici  alfo  compofed  a  treatife  De  fcientia  militari,  but  which  has 
not  hitherto  been  publiihed.  He  died  in  1761,  at  the  age  of 
50,  at  Lucca,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  whither  he  was  come 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
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BUONFIGLIO  (JOSEPH  CONSTANT),  a  neapolitan  author,  is- 
diftinguifhed  among  the  hiftorians  of  Italy  for  two  good  books 
in  that  language.  One  is  the  ancient  and  modern  'hiflory  of 
•Sicily,  Venice  1604,  2  vols.  4to;  the  other  that  of  MeiTma,  printed 
alfo  at  Venice  in  1606,  410. 

BURCHIELLO,  an  Italian  poet,  better  known  under  this 
name  than  by  that  of  Dominico,  which  was  his  true  one.     Au- 
thors differ  concerning  his  country  and  the  time  of  his  birth. 
The   opinion  mofl  followed  is  that  he  was  born  at  Florence 
about  1380.     As  to  the  epocha  of  his  death  it  feems  more  cer- 
tain :  he  died  at  Rome  in  1448.   This  poet  was  a  barber  ajt  Flo- 
rence, and  his  fhop  the  common  rendezvous  of  all  the  literati 
of  that  town.     His  poems,  which  moflly  confift  of  fonnels,  and 
often  very  freely  written,  are  of  the  comic  and  burlefque  fpecies^ 
but  fo  truly  original,  that  fome  poets  who  came  #fter  him  have 
endeavoured  to  imitate  him  by  eompoSng  verfes  alia  Burchicl- 
3efca.  They  are  moreover  full  of  obfcurities  and  enigmas.   Some 
writers  have  taken  the  pains  to  make  comments  on  them,  and, 
among  others,  le  Doni ;  but  the  commentary  is  fcarcely  lefs  obr» 
fcure  than  the  text.    Burchiello  neverthelefs  holds  a  diitinguifti- 
ed  place  among  the  Italian  poets.   He  may  be  cenfurable  for  not 
having  had  fufScient  refpecl:  for  good  manners  •,  but  the  licence 
of  this  poetical  barber  was  much  in  the  general  tafte  of  the 
times.     The  bed  editions  of  his  poems  are  thofe  of  Florence 
1552  and  1568,  8vo.     His  fonnets  were  printed  for  the  ririt 
time  at  Venice,  440.  1477. 

BURE  (GUILLAUME  FRANCOIS  DE),  bookfellor  of  Paris,  died 
July  15,  1782,  had  a  great  reputation  among  the  book-collectors 
of  that  capital  for  his  knowledge  in  fcarce  books.  His  Biblio- 
graphic inftruclive,  or  treatife  of  fcarce  ^nd  extraordinary  books, 
1763  &  fqq.  7  vols.  8vo ;  his  Mufceum  Typographicum,  1775, 
I2mo.  are  great  helps  in  the  choice  of  books. 

BURGH  (ULICK  DU)[O^],  marquis  of  Clanriccarde  and  earl 
of  T>t.  Albans,  was  not  a  man  of  mining  abilities,  but  of  great  hu- 
manity, courtefy,  and  generofity,  fttpngly  attached  to  his  friends, 
a  true  lover  of  his  country,  and  above  all  fordid  views  or  mo- 
tives of  private  intereft.  He  adhered  to  the  crown  from  prin- 
ciple, and  had  a  particular  affection  for  the  king's  perfon.  He 
for  forne  years  attended  the  court,  and  indeed  few  courtiers  have 
been  more  generally  eftcemed.  The  great  part  which  he  adted 
for  the  king  in  Ireland  is  well  known.  He  appears  to  have  been 
juftly  cenfured  for  the  precipitate  peace  which  he  made  with  the 
rebels,  to  whom  he  yielded  too  large  conceffions.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  "  Memoirs  relative  to  the  Iriih  rebellion,  8vo.  17223  and 
ibl.  with  the  addition  of  many  letters,  in  1757.  Judge  Lindfey 

Sometimes  wiitteu  Bourk. 
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lias  given  us  a  mafterly  character  of  him  before  this  book  [R]. 
As  the  period  of  time  in  which  it  was  written  abounded  with 
great  events,  in  fome  of  which  the  marquis  had  a  deep  mare, 
there  are  anecdotes  in  it  which  are  intereiting  and  curious.  He 
died  1657  [s]. 

BURGH  (JAMES)  £T],  a  worthy  and  ingenious  moral  and 
political  writer,  was  born  at  Madderty,  in  Perthfiiire,  North 
Britain,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1714  [u].  After  a  fchool 
education  at  Madderty,  where  he  difcovered  great  quicknefs  and 
facility,  he  was  removed  to  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew's,  with 
*  view  of  becoming  a  clergyman  in  the  church  of  Scotland  ;  but 
did  not  continue  long  at  the  college,  being  obliged  to  leave  it 
en  account  of  bad  health.  This  circumftance  inducing  him  to 
lay  afide  the  thoughts  of  the  clerical  profeffion,  he  entered  into 
trade  in  the  linen  way  ;  which  not  proving  fuccefs-ful  [x],  he 
came  to  England,  where  his  nrfh  employment  was  to  corre& 
the  prefs  for  an  eminent  printer  ;  and  at  his  leifure  hours  her 
made  indexes.  After  being  engaged  about  a  yesr  in  this  way,, 
he  removed  to  Great  Marlow  as  an  affiftant  at  the  free  grammar- 
fchooi  of  that  town  ;  where  he  firfh  commenced  author,  bj 
writing  a  pamphlet,  intituled,  Britain's  Remembrancer,  1746; 
which  went  through  five  large  editions  in  two  years,  was  re- 
printed in  England,  Ireland,  and  Amerka  ;  was  afcribed  to  fe- 
veral  bifhops  ;  ajid  was  quoted  by  churchmen  and  difTenters  in 
their  pulpits. 

When  Mr.  Burgh  quitted  Marlow,  he  engaged  himfelf  as  an 
affiftant  to  Mr.  Kenrofs  at  Enfield  ;  who,  at  the  end  of  one  year, 
very  generoufly  told  him,  "  that  he  ought  no  longer  to  lofe  his 
time,  by  continuing  in  the  capacity  of  an  affiftant  j  that  it  would 
be  advifeable  for  him  to-  open  a  boarding-fchool  for  himfelf;.  and 
that,  if  he  ftood  in  need  of  it,  he  would  affift  him  with  money 
for  that  purpofe."  Accordingly,  in  1747,  Mr.  Burgh  commenced 
mafter  of  an  academy,  at  Stoke  Newington,  in  Middlefex  ;  and 
in  that  year  he  wrote  Thoughts  on  Education.  The  next  pro- 
du&ion  of  his-  pen  was  a  Hymn  to  the  Creator  of  the  world  ;  to 
which  was  added,,  in  profe,  an  Idea  of  the  Creator,  from  his 
works.  A  fecond  edition,  in  oftavo,  was  printed  in  1750.  After 
Mr.  Burgh  had  continued  at  Stoke  Newington  three  years,  his 
houfe  not  being  large  enough  to  contain  the  number  of  Icholars 
that  were  offered  to  him,  he  removed  to  a  more  commodious 

[R]  This  charafter  is  contrafted  with  parifh,  and  his  mother  was  aunt  to  'the 

that  of  the  marquis  of  Ormond.  celebrated  hiftorian  Dr.  Robertfon. 

[s]  Granger's  Biogr.  hift.  vol.  ii.  [x]  In  the  preface  to  Ynutli's  friendly 

?•  r49-  Monitor,  he  fay:-,  "  that  a  feries  of  mif- 

[T]  This  article  is  compiled  from  the  fortunes  in  \he  early  part  of  life  .had  de- 

Biographia  Britannica,  vol.  Hi.  compared  termmed  him  to  bring  his  mind  to  rcti-.e- 

witft  the  Life  af  Bowyer  by  Nichols.  ment  aud  d  very  moderate  income." 

[u]  His  father  was  mimiter  of  that 
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one  at  Newsngton-green.  Here,  for  nineteen  years,  he 
on  his  fchool  with  great  reputation  and  fuccefs,  many  young  per** 
fons  having  been  trained  up  by  him  to  knowledge  and  virtue. 
Few  mailers  have  been  animated  with  a  more  ardent  foiicitudc 
for  forming  the  morals,  as  well  as  the  underllandings  of  their 
fcholars  In  1751,  Mr.  Burgh  married  Mrs.  Harding,  a  widow 
lady,  who  zealouily  concurred  in  promoting  his  laudable  and 
ufeful  undertakings  [y], 

Mr.  Burgh  having  for  many  years  led  a  very  laborious  life, 
nnd  having  acquired  a  competent  though  not  a  large  fortune, 
he  determined  to  retire  from  bufmefs.  In  embracing  this  refo- 
lution,  his  more  immediate  object  was,  to  complete  his  Political 
JDifquifitions,  for  which  he  had,  during  ten  years,  been  collect- 
ing fuitable  materials.  Upon  quitting  his  fchool  in  1771,  he 
fettled  in  Colebrooke-row,  Iflington,  where  he  continued  till  his 
deceafe.  He  had  not  been  long  in  his  new  fituation,  before  he 
became  convinced  (of  what  was  only  fufpecled  before)  that  he 
had  a  ftone  in  his  bladder.  With  this  dreadful  malady  he  was 
deeply  afflicted  for  the  four  latter  years  of  his  life ;  and  for  the 
two  laft  of  thefe  years,  his  pain  was  exquifite.  Neverthelefs,  to 
the  aitonimnient  of  all  who  were  witnefies  of  the  mifery  he  en- 

[Y]  In  the  fame  year,  at  the  requeft  plays,  in  conjunftion  with  fome  other  per- 
of  Dr.  Stephen  Hales,  and  Dr.  Hayter,  fons  of  fafhion,  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of 
.tifhop  of  Norwich,  he  publifhed  a  fmall  Mr.  Burgh's  performance,  that  he  foli- 
piece,  in  mno,  intituled,  A  Warning  to  cited,  on  that  account,  an  interview  witk 
Dram  Drinkers.  Our  author's  next  pub-  him.  Our  author's  next  appearance  in  the 
blication  was  his  great  work,  intituled,  literary  world  was  in  1766,  in  the  publi- 
The  Dignity  of  Human  Nature,  or  a  brief  cation  of  the  fir  ft  volume,  in  izmo,  of* 
account  of  the  certain  and  eftablifhed  Crito,  or  effays  on  various fubjec~b.  To  this 
means  for  attaining  the  true  end  of  our  volume  is  prefixed  a  dedication,  not  defti- 
exillence.  This  treatife  appeared  in  I  7  ^4,  tute  of  humour,  To  the  right  rev.  father  (of 
in  one  volume  quarto,  and  was  reprinted  three  years  old)  his  royal  highnefs  Frederic 
in  two  volumes  ofb'-o,  1767.  In  i~;6,  bifliop  of  Ofnaburgh.  The  effays  are  three 
Youth's  friendly  Monitor,  of  which  a  fur-  in  number:  the  full  is  of  a  political  na- 
ireptrttous.  copy  had  been  printed  under  a  ture  ;  the  fecond  is  on  the  difficulty  and 
dilguifed  title,  was  publifhed  by  himfelf,  importance  of  education,  and  the  third 
in  limo.  In.  1758,  he  printed  a  pamphlet  upon  the  origin  of  evil.  In  thefameyear 
under  the  title  of  Political  Speculations;  Mr.  Burgh  wrote  proposals  (humbly  of- 
and  the  fame  year  the  Rationale  of  chrif-  fered  to  the  public)  for  an  affociationagainlt 
tianity,  though  he  did  not  publifh  this  lail  the  iniquitous  practices  of  engroflers,  fore- 
till  1760;  when  he  printed  a  kind  of  uto-  ftallers,  jobbers,  &c.  and  for  reducing  the 
pian  romance,  intituled,  an  account  of  price  of  provifions,  efpecially  butchers 
the  ftrft  Settlement,  Laws,  Form  of  Go-  meat,  Svo.  In  1767  came  out  the  fecond 
vernment  and  Police  of  the  Centres,  a  volume  of  Crito,  with  a  long  dedication 
people  of  South  America:  in  nine  letters,  (which  is  replete  with  fhrewd  and  fatirical 
from  Mr.  Vander  Neck,  one  of  the  fena-  obfervations,  chiefly  of  a  political  kind) 
tors  of  the  nation,  to  his  friend  in  Holland,  To  the  good  people  of  Britain  of  the  xxth 
with  notes  by  the  editor,  Svo.  In  1762,  century.  The  reft  of  the  volume  contain? 
Mr.  Burgh  publifhed,  in  Svo.  The  Art  of  another  effay  on  the  origin  of  evil,  and  the 
Speaking;  of  which  a  fifth  edition  was  rationale  of  chriftianity ;  and  a  poftfcript, 
printed  in  1782-  The  late  fir  Francis  confifting  of  further  explanations  of  the 
Blake  Delaval,  who  had  ftudied  the  fubjedl  fubjedls  before  coafidered,  and  of  detached 
of  elocution,  and  who  had  diftiriguifhed  remarks  on  various  matters, 
himfelf  in  the  private  acting  of  feveral 
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dured,  he  went  on  with  his  Political  Difquifitions.     The  two 
fir  ft  volumes  were  publifhed  in  1774,  and  the  third  volume  in 

J775  fz]- 

Ir  was  Mr.  Burgh's  intention  to  have  extended  his  Difquifi- 
tions to  fome  other  objects,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  the 
violence  of  his  difeafe,  the  tortures  of  which  he  bore  with  un- 
common patience  and  rcfignation,  and  from  which  he  was  hap- 
pily releafed,  Aug.  26,  1775,  in  the  6ift  year  of  his  age. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Burgh's  character,  the  compiler  of  this 
article  can  confirm  the  account  of  Dr.  Kippis,  that  he  was  a 
man  of  great  piety,  integrity,  and  benevolence  j  and  that  his 
temper  was  communicative  and  cheerful. 

BURGOYNE  (JOHN)  [A],  a  colonel  in  the  army,  M.  P.  for 
Prefton,  and  privy-counfellor  of  Ireland,  was  the  author  of  four 
dramatic  pieces,  afted  with  great  applaufe  at  both  theatres  :  the 
moil  famous  of  which  is  the  Heirefs;  befides  a  number  of  pro- 
logues and  epilogues.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  natural  fon  of 
lord  Bingley.  He  died  the  4th  of  Auguft  1792;  and  on  t]  ; 


[z]  Their  title  is,  Political  .D::%ifi- 
tions  :  or,  an  enquiry  into  public  error?, 
detects,  and  abufes.  Illuilrated  by,  and 
eftablifhed  upon,  facts  and  remarks  ex- 
tracted from  a  variety  of  authors  ancient 
and  modern.  Calculated  to  draw  the  timely 
attention  of  government  and  people  to  a 
due  consideration  of  the  necelfity,  and  the 
means,  of  reforming  thofe  errors,  defects, 
and  abufes  ;  ofreftering  the  constitution, 
and  faving  the  ftate."  The  firft  volume 
rel.itcs  to  government  in  general,  and  to 
parliament  in  particular;  the  fecond  treats 
or"  places  and  penfions,  the  taxation  of  the 
colonies,  and  the  army ;  and  the  third 
confiders  manners.  What  were  his  ienti- 
ments  in  relation  to  the  colonies,  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  infcription, 
which  he  wrote  in  1774,  to  accompany  a 
portrait  of  Dr.  Franklin  : 

II  a  ravi  le  feu  des  cieux, 
II  fait  neurir  les  arts  en  des  climes  fau- 

vages. 

L'Amerique  le  place  a  la  tetc  des  fages, 
La  Grece  1'auroit  mis  au  nombre  de  fes 
dieux. 

HENJ.   FRANKLIN,  Efq.  LL.    D.   and 

F.  R.  S. 
The  brave  Defender  of 

His  Country 

Againft  the  Oppreifion  of 
Taxation  without  Reprefentation ; 
Author  of  the  greateft  Difcovery  in  Na- 
tural Philofophy 
thofe  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ; 
viz. 


That  Lightning  is  the  fame 
With  the  Electric  Fire. 

BefiJes  the  publications  already  men- 
tioned, and  a  variety  of  manufcripts  which 
he  left  behind  him,  he  wrote,  in  1753  and 
17^4,  fome  letters  in  the  General  Even- 
ing Toft,  called  The  Free  Enquirer;  and 
in  1770,  a  number  of  papers,  intituled, 
The  Conftitutionalift,  in  die  Gazetteer  i 
which  were  intended  to  recommend  An- 
nual Parliaments,  Adequate  Reprefenta- 
tion, and  a  Place  Bill.  About  the  fame 
time,  he  alfo  publiihed  another  periodical 
paper  in  the  Gazetteer,  under  the  title  of 
the  Colonift's  Advocate ;  which  was  written 
againft  the  meafures  of  Government  with 
refpect  to  the  colonies.  He  printed,  like- 
vvife,  for  the  fole  ufe  of  his  pupils,  Direc-» 
tions,  prudential,  moral,  religious,  and  fci- 
entitic;  which  were  pirated  by  a  book- 
fellor,  and  afterwards  publifhed  by  him- 
felf,  under  the  title  of  Youth's  friendly 
Monitor.  A  thoufand  copies  had  beea 
printed  about  the  year  j  753,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  diftributing  them  among  his  pu- 
pils ;  and  fome  of  them,  by.  the  defire  of 
Dr.  Hales,  were  prefented  to  Dr.  Hayter, 
then  bilhop  of  Norwich,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
younger  part  of  the  children  of  the  prin« 
cefs  dowager  of  Wales ;  which,  fays  Mr, 
Burgh,  "  was  what  gave  occaiion  tirft  to 
my  being  taken  notice  of  by  that  moft 
amiable  and  illuftrious  princefs,  in  a  man- 
ner far  enough  above  what  I  could  have 
thought  of  or  expedled."  See  note  c. 

[A]   Europ.  Mag.  vol.  xxii.  for  1772. 
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1 3th  was  interred  in  the  cloiflers  in  Weftminfter-abbey  in  3 
private  manner. 

BURIDAN  QOHN),  a  Frenchman,  born  at  Bethune  in  Artoisj,' 
a  renowned  philofopher  of  the  xivth  century.  He  difcharged  a 
profeflbr's  place  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris  with  great  reputation  ; 
and  wrote  commentaries  on  Ariftotle's  logic,  ethics,  and  meta- 
phyfics,  which  were  much  efteemed.  Some  fay,  that  he  was 
rector  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris  in  1320.  Aventinus  relates  [B], 
that  he  was  a  difciple  of  Ockam ;  and  that,  being  expelled  Paris 
by  the  power  of  the  realiils;  which  was  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
nominaliils,  he  went  into  Germany,  where  he  founded  the  uni- 
verfity of  Vienna.  "  Buridan's  Afs,"  has  been  a  kind  of  proverb' 
a  long  time  in  the  fchools  ;  though  nobody  has  ever  pretended 
to  explain  it,  or  to  determine  with  certainty  what  it  meant.  He 
fuppofed  an  afs,  very  hungry,  Handing  betwixt  two  bufhels  of 
oats  perfectly  equal ;  or  an  afs,  equally  hungry  arid  thirfty,  placed 
betwixt  a  bufhel  of  oats  and  a  tub  of  water,  both  making  an  equal 
impreffion  on  his  organs*  After  this  fuppofition,  he  ufed  to  afk, 
What  will  this  afs  do  ?  If  it  was  aniwered,  He  will  remain 
there  as  he  Hands  :  Then,  concluded  he,  he  will  die  of  hunger 
betwixt  two  bufhels  of  oats  •,  he  will  die  of  hunger  and  thirft 
with  plenty  of  food  and  drink  before  him.  This  feemed  abfurd, 
and  the  laugh  was  wholly  on  his  fide  :  but,  if  it  was  anfwered, 
This  afs  will  not  be  fo  ftupid  as  to  die  of  hunger  and  thirft  with 
fuchgood  provifion  on  each  fide  of  it :  Then,  concluded  he,  this 
afs  has  free  will,  or  of  two  weights  in  equilibre  one  may  ilir  the 
other.  Leibnitz,  in  his  Theodicea,  confutes  this  fable  ;  he  fup- 
pofes  the  afs  to  be  between  two  meadows,  arid  equally  inclining 
to  both  :  concerning  this  he  fays,  it  is  a  fiction  which,  in  the 
prefent  courfe  of  nature,  cannot  fubfifl.  Indeed,  were  the  cafe 
poffible,  we  muft  fay,  that  the  creature  would  fuffer  itfelf  to  die 
of  hunger.  But  the  queftion  tu/ns  on  an  irnpoflibility.  unlefs 
God  mould  purpofely  interfere  to  produce  fuch  a  thing ;  for  the 
univerfe  cannot  be  fo  divided,  by  a  plane  drawn  through  the 
middle  of  the  afs,  cut  vertically  in  its  length,  fo  that  every  thing 
on  each  fide  (hall  be  alike  and  fimilar ;  for  neither  the  parts  of 
the  univerfe,  nor  the  animal's  vifcera,  are  fimilar,  nor  in  an  equal 
lituation  on  both  fides  of  this  vertical  plane.  Therefore  will 
there  always  be  many  things,  within  and  without  the  afs,  which, 
though  imperceptible  to  us,  will  determine  it  to  take  to  one  fide 
more  than  other. 

BURIGNY  (LEVESQJJE  DE),  born  at  Rheims,  was  member 
of  the  academy  of  belles-lettres  at  Paris.  He  died  in  that  city 
Oct.  8,  1785,  at  the  age  of  94.  His  great  tranquillity  of  mind, 
and  the  gentlenefs  of  his  difpofition,  procured  him  the  enjoy- 

£sj  Lib.viii,  fol.  639.  apud  Jacobum  Thomafium,  Orat.  xii.  p.  2/4. 
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ttient  of  a  long  and  pleafant  old  age.  At  92  his  health  was 
robuft,  his  memory  extenfive,  and  he  compofed  and  wrote 
with  facility.  His  works  are :  I.  A  treatife  on  the  authority 
of  the  popes,  1720,  4  vols.  i2mo.  2.  Hiftory  of  the  pagan 
philofophy,  1724*  I2mo.  a  learned  performance,  publifhed  in 
1754,  under  the  title  of  Theologie  paienne.  3.  General  hiftory 
of  Sicily,  1745,  2  vols.  4to.  4.  Porphyry  on  abftinence  from 
meats,  1747,  I2mo.  5.  Hiftory  of  the  revolutions  of  Conftan- 
tinople,  3  vols.  i2mo.  ^750.  6.  Life  of  Grotius,  1754,  2  vols. 
I2mo.  7.  Life  of  Erafmus,  1757,  2  vols.  I2mo.  8.  Life  of 
Bofluet,  1761, 1 2mo.  9.  Life  of  cardinal  du  Perron,  1768,  I2mo. 
The  hiftorical  works  of  M.  de  Burigni  are  efteemed  for  the  ac- 
curacy and  abundance  of  the  facts  they  contain.  But  he  is  a 
cold  narrator  •,  has  but  little  force  and  expreffion  in  his  portraits, 
and  is  fometimcs  rather  prolix  in  his  details. 

BURKITT  (WILLIAM),  a  celebrated  commentator  on  the 
new  teflanient,  was  born  at  Hitcham  in  Northamptonfhire, 
July  25,  1650.  He  was  fent  firft  to  a  fchool  at  Stow-market, 
and  from  thence  to  another  at  Cambridge.  After  his  recovery 
from  the  fmall-pox,  which  he  catched  there,  he  was  admitted 
of  Pembroke-hall,  at  the  age  of  no  more  than  fourteen  years ; 
and  upon  his  removal  from  the  univerfity,  when  he  had  taken 
his  degree,  he  became  a  chaplain  in  a  private  gentleman's  family, 
where  he  continued  fome  years.  He  entered  young  upon  the 
miniftry,  being  ordained  by  biihop  Reynolds :  and  the  firft  em- 
ployment which  he  had  was  at  Milden  in  Suffolk,  where  he 
continued  21  years  a  conftant  preacher  (in  a  plain,  practical, 
and  affectionate  manner),  firft  as  curate,  and  afterwards  as  rector 
of  that  church.  In  1692  he  had  a  call  to  the  vicarage  of  Ded- 
ham  in  Eflex,  where  he  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  happened  in  the  latter  end  of  October  1703.  He  was  a 
pious  and  charitable  man.  He  made  great  collections  for  the 
french  proteftants  in  the  years  1687,  &c.  and  by  his  great  care, 
pains,  and  charges,  procured  a  worthy  minifter  to  go  and  fettle 
in  Carolina,  Among  other  charities,  he  bequeathed  by  his  laft 
will  and  teftament  the  houfe  wherein  he  lived,  with  the  lands 
thereunto  belonging,  to  be  an  habitation  for  the  lecturer  that 
mould  be  chofen  from  time  to  time  to  preach  the  lecture  at 
Dedham.  He  wrote  fome  books,  and  among  the  reft  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  new  teftament,  in  the  fame  plain,  practical, 
and^affetHonate  manner  in  which  he  preached. 

BURLAMAQUI  (JoHN  JAMES),  an  illuftrious  civilian,  was 
born  at  Geneva  in  1 694  •,  and  became  afterwards  profeflbr  of 
civil  law  there.  Prince  Frederick  of  Hefle-CalTel,  who  was  his 
pupil,  took  him  home  with  him  in  1734,  and  kept  him  fome 
years.  Upon  his  return  to  Geneva,  he  was  named  counsellor 
of  ftate,  and  died  there  in  1748,  His  Principles  of  natural 
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law,  written  in  french,  have  made  him  known  to  great  advan- 
tage in  the  republic  of  letters.  He  is  fuppofed  tohave  incorporated 
into  this  wovk  all  the  beft  things  from  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  and 
their  commentator  Barbeyrac.  It  is  a  fyftem,  or  chain,  of  juft 
and  interefting  ideas  ',  clearly  developed,  happily  connected,  and 
cxprefled  with  accuracy  and  precifion.  He  publifhed,  fome  time 
after,  the  Principles  of  political  law ;  which  was  written  in  the 
fame  language,  and  equally  well  received. 

BURLEY  (WALTER),  an  englifh  prieft,  who  lived  in  1337, 
left  commentaries  on  Ariftotle,  printed  in  the  xvth  century  ;  and 
a  book  De  vita  &  moribus  philofophorum.  Cologne  1472,  a 
fcarce  edition. 

BURMAN  (PETER),  profefTor  of  hiftory  and  eloquence  in 
the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  is  a  perfon  of  whom  we  know  very 
little  ;  which  ignorance  of  ours  is  owing  entirely  to  his  own 
mifcondu£t.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  Burman  to  be  quarrelfome, 
and  ready  to  rail  at  every  body.  This  propenGty,  joined  to  bad 
qualities  of  the  heart,  and  an  immoral  life,  made  him  fo  uni- 
verfally  difliked,  that  at  his  death,  which  happened  in  1740,  no- 
body was  found  who  would  write  his  eloge,  or  fay  any  thing 
about  him.  He  was  in  his  turn  rector  magnificus  of  the  uni- 
verfity of  Leyden  ;  and,  as  is  cuftomary  in  foreign  univerfities, 
made  an  oration  when  he  quitted  the  reclorfhip  on  the  8th  of 
February  1720.  His  oration  was  publifhed,  and  is  remarkable. 
It  is  "  againft  the  ftudies  of  humanity,  mewing,  that  the  learned 
languages,  hiftory,  eloquence,  and  criticifm,are  not  only  ufelefs, 
but  alio  dangerous  to  the  ftudies  of  law,  phyfic,  philofophy,  and 
above  all,  of  divinity ;  to  which  lair,  poetry  is  a  fpecial  help." 
The  profeflbr,  obferving  the  great  decay  of  the  politer  ftudies, 
and  the  contempt  with  which  the  men  of  fcience  affe&ed  to 
treat  them,  endeavoured  to  expofe  their  objections  while  he 
fecmed  to  juftify  them.  He  ridicules  the  barbarous  ftyle  in 
which  moft  lawyers,  phyficians,  and  philofophers  write;  but 
efpecially  the  jargon  of  divines,  who,  as  lie  intimates,  fliame- 
fully  neglected  the  iludy  of  the  original  languages,  and  inveighed 
frequently  againft  the  abufe  of  hiftory  and  criticifm  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  would  in  effect  deftroy  the  ufe  of  them.  The  cele- 
brated Dr.  Bentley,  who  both  fpoke  and  thought  highly  of  Bur- 
«nan,  has  pronounced  this  oration  "  a  very  fine  one  in  its  way, 
all  writ  in  Lucian's  manner,  a  thorough  irony  and  jeer."  Thefe 
expreflions  are  to  be  found  in  the  36th  page  of  his  Anfvver  to 
the  Remarks  made  upon  his  propofals  of  printing  a  new  edition 
of  the  greek  teftament.  Dr.  iViiddleton,  however,  the  author  of 
thofe  Remarks,  and  who  wrote  Further  remarks  on  the  pro- 
pofals, replies  to  this  encomium  of  Bentley  upon  Burman,  in 
this  manner  :  (i  It  is  indeed  as  thorough  a  jeer  as  ever  yet  ap- 
peared, and  as  dull  a  one  too,  upon  the  church,  the  clergy,  and 
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every  thing  fcrious  and  facred  in  the  practice  and  principles  of 
both.  It  is  juft,  as  he  tells  us,  to  let  his  audience  know,  that  to 
make  a  profound  theologue,  there  is  no  need  of  any  fkill  at  all, 
either  in  languages,  or  hiflory,  or  eloquence,  or  criticifm  [c]." 

Among  the  many  quarrels  and  altercations  which  Burman 
had,  one  was  with  the  excellent  Le  Clerc  ;  of  which  we  will 
give  fome  account,  for  the  fake  of  illustrating  the  temper  and 
character  of  our  profeflbr.  In  i  703,  Le  Clerc,  under  the  afTumed 
name  of  Theodorus  Gorallus,  publifhed  an  edition  of  the  re- 
mains of  Psedo  Albinovanus  and  Cornelius  Severus ;  and  pre- 
fixed a  difcourfe  upon  the  right  method  of  interpreting  the  an- 
cient authors.  Now  whether  Le  Clerc  here  let  drop  any  thing 
which  might  feem  to  difcredit  verbal  criticifm,  and  fo  increafed 
the  difguft  he  had  already  given  to  that  fort  of  men  in  his 
Parrhafiana  j  or  whether  he  was  thought  to  have  gone  out  of 
his  province,  and  to  have  undertaken  what  he  was  not  qualified 
to  perform,  we  know  not  :  but  offence  was  taken  by  Burman, 
and  the  fame  year  was  publifhed  a  fatirical  piece,  intituled,  A 
dialogue  between  Spudreus  and  Gorallus ;  which,  as  Cierc  tells 
US[D],  every  body  agreed  to  have  been  written  by  him.  Le 
Clerc  replied  in  a  fhort  and  general  way  to  it,  in  the  preface  to 
his  fecond  volume  of  the  Bibliotheque  choifie  ;  but  without 
mentioning  either  the  work  or  the  fuppofed  author.  He  was 
twice,  he  tell  us,  in  Barman's  company  afterwards,  at  the  houfes 
of  common  friends,  but  did  not  take  the  lead  notice.  In  1709 
Burman  publifhed  Petronius,  and  in  the  preface  made  an  open 
and  virulent  attack  upon  Le  Clerc,  upon  a  pretence  that  he  had 
laid  fomething  againil  Grxvius.  Mr.  Le  Clerc  replied  in  form  to 
this  preface,  and  vindicates  his  perfon  and  his  writings  from  the 
reproachful  imputations  call  upon  both.  Before  he  enters  upon 
this,  he  rallies  Burman  pretty  fmartly  for  defending  Petronius 
and  his  obfcenities  fo  zealouily  as  he  does.  One  may  fee,  fays 
Le  Cierc,  that  Mr.  Burman  has  profited  exceedingly  from  the 
ftudy  of  Petronius  •,  and  that  he  is  perfectly  free  from  that 
hypocrify  which  he  imputes  to  the  monks.  His  delicacy,  adds 
he,  is  further  obfervable  in  the  promife  he  has  made  the  public, 
in  the  fame  preface ;  where  he  fays,  that  "  he  has  a  defign,  if 
God  mall  grant  life  and  ftrength,  not  only  to  publim  another 
volume  of  the  verfes  afcribed  to  Petronius,  but  alfo  to  enrich  it 
with  the  Catalecta  Scaligeri,  &c."  that  is,  fays  Le  Clerc,  Mr. 
Burman  intends,  with  God's  bleffing,  not  only  to  publim  a  col- 
lection of  moft  bawdy  poems j  but  alfo  to  enrich  them  with  a 
commentary  of  his  own.  Thefe  things,  fays  he,  are  very  unbe- 
coming a  profeflbr  of  a  chriftian  univerfity,  who  ought  to  pre- 
ferve  the  youth  about  him  from  corruption,  inllead  of  throwing 
incitements  in  their  way  •,  "  not  to  mention  his  imprudence  in 

[c]  Middletou's  works,  vol.  ii.  p.  4*1.  [D]  Bibl.  <&oif.  torn.  xix.  p.  369, 
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talking  after  this  manner,  at  a  time  when  an  adYion  was  com- 
menced againfl  him  by  a  young  girl  for  having  debauched 
her." 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  in  1734  was  publifhed 
at  Florence  a  latin  performance,  intituled,  "  Chreftomathia  Pe- 
tronio-Burmanniana  :  five,  Cornucopias  obfervationum  eruditif- 
fimarum  &  ante  plane  inauditarum,  quas  vir  illuminatiiTimus, 
rerum  omnium  &  multorum  prseterea  aliorum  peritiftimus,  Pe- 
trus  Burmannus,  congeffit  in  Petronium  Arbitrum,  fanctifiimum 
fcriptorem.  AccefFit  fpecimen  latinitatis  novae,  Romanis  incog- 
nitre,  e  nctis  Petri  Burmanni  ad  Petronium."  Bur  man  after- 
wards abufed  Le  Clerc,  in  a  piece  called,  The  lying  Gazetteer, 
&c.  To  which  Le  Cierc  made  no  reply,  than  by  inferring  in  the 
fecond  part  of  the  2oth  tome  of  his  Bibliotheque  choifie,  printed 
in  1710,  a  fhort  article  intituled,  Reafons  for  not  anfwering  a 
libel  of  Peter  Burman.  Burman's  refentment  was  not  yet  fa- 
tiated  •,  for  in  the  fame  year,  when  Dr.  Bentley's  Emendationes  in 
Menandri  &  Philemonis  reliquias  ex  nupera  editione  J.  Clerici 
were  publifhed  at  Utrecht,  he  prefixed  a  moil  abufive  and  fcur- 
rilous  preface  to  it. 

To  conclude,  Burman,  though  not  allowed  by  the  critics  to 
be  an  adept  in  the  greek,  had  {kill  arid  abilities  as  an  editor  of 
latin  claffics  •,  of  which  he  publifhed  Virgil,  Ovid,  Petronius> 
Quintilian,  Suetonius,  Juftin,  Velleius,  Phsedrus,  &c. 

BURMAN  (JOHN),  profeflbr  of  botany  and  medicine  at  Am- 
flerdam,  publifhed,  i.  Rariorum  Africanarum  plantarum  de- 
cades x,  Amflerd.  1738  and  1739,  4-to.  with  plates.  2.  The- 
faurus  Zeylanicus,  1737,  4to.  cum  fig.  They  are  curious  and 
fcarce. 

BURN  (RICHARD),  was  born  at  Winton  in  Weftmoreland 
fome  time  about  the  beginning  of  this  century;  he  was  edu- 
cated at  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  which  univerfity  conferred 
on  Ijim  March  22,  1762,  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  He 
died  at  Orton,  of  which  place  he  had  been  vicar  49  years,  No- 
vember 20,  1785.  He  was  one  of  his  majeity's  juftices  of  the 
peace  for  the  counties  of  Weftmoreland  and  Cumberland,  and 
was  made  by  bifhop  Lyttle<:on  chancellor  of  the  diocefe  of  Car- 
lifle.  He  wrote,  i.  The  office  of  a  juftice  of  peace.  2.  On  the 
ecclefiaflical  law.  Thefe  two  works  are  in  high  repute,  which 
is  evinced  by  the  number  of  editions  they  have  each  gone 
through.  He  likewife  publifhed,  3.  The  hiftory  and  antiquity  of 
the  two  counties  of  Weftmoreland  and  Cumberland,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Jofeph  Nicolfon,  efq.  nephew  to  the  bifhop  of  Carlifle 
of  that  name,  1777,  2  vols.  4to  [E]. 

[E]  In  which  work  he  has  given  the  above  account  of  himfelf. 
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BURNET  (GILBERT),  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  was  born  at  Edin- 
burgh, Sept.  1 8,  1643.     His  father  was  the  younger  brother  of 
an  ancient  family  in  Aberdecnmire,  and  bred  to  the  civil  law,  in 
which,  though  he  made  no  mining  figure  at  the  bar,  his  modefly 
deprefling  too  much  his  abilities;  he  raifed  himfelf  to  fo  great  a 
reputation,  that  at  the  reiteration  of  Charles  II.  he  was,  in  re- 
ward of  his  conftant  attachment  to  the  royal  party,  appointed 
one  of  the  lords  of  feffion  at  Edinburgh.     His  mother  was  fifter 
to  the  famous  fir  Alexander  Johnftoun,  and  a  warm  zealot  for 
prefbytery.     Mr.  Burnet  being  out  of  employment,   by  reafon 
of  his  refufing  to  acknowledge  Cromwell?s  authority,  took  upon 
himfelf  the  charge  of  his  fon's  education,  who  at  ten  years  of 
age  was  feat  to  the  college  of  Aberdeen.     His  father,  who  (till 
continued  to  be  his  principal  inftructor,  obliged  him  to  rife  to 
his  ftudies  at  four  o'clock  every  morning  ;   by  which  means  he 
contracted  fuch  a  habit,  as  he  never  difcontinued  till  a  few  years 
before  his  death,  when  age  and  infirmities  rendered  a  greater 
.proportion  of  reft  neceffary  to. him.    Though  his  father  had  de- 
figned  him  for  the  church,  yet  he  would  not  divert  him  from 
purfuing  his  own  inclination  to  civil  and  feudal  law,  to  which 
ftudy  he  applied  a  whole  year ;   and  received  from  it  (he  was 
often  heard  to  fay)  jufter  notions  concerning  the  foundation  of 
civil  fociety  and  government  than  are  maintained  by  fome  di- 
vines [pj.     He  altered  his  refolution  of  profecuting  this  ftudy, 
and   applied,  with  his   father's   warm   approbation,   to   that   of 
divinity.     In  his  hours  of  amufement  he  ran  through  many  vo- 
lumes of  hiftory;  and,  as  he  had  a  very  ftrong  conftitutipn  and 
a  prodigious  memory,  this  clofe  application  was  no  inconveni- 
ence to  him,  fo  that  he  made  himfelf  mafler  of  a  vail  extent  of 
learning,  which  he  had  ready  for  his  ufe  upon  all  occaficns.    At 
eighteen  he  was  admitted  a  probationer,  or  expectant  preacher, 
and  foon  after  an  offer  of  a  good  benefice  was  made  him,  which 
he  declined.     In  1663,  about  two  years  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  came  into  England,  and,  after  fix  months  fhay  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  returned  to  Scotland,  which  he  icon  left 
again  to  make  a  tour  of  fome  months,  in  1664,  to  Holland  and 
France.     At  Amfterdam,  by  the  help  of  a  jewifli  rabbi,  he  per- 
fected himfelf  in  the  hebrew  language  ;   and  Hkewife  became 
acquainted   with  the  leading  men  of  the  different  perfuafions 
tolerated   in  that   country,   as  calvinifts,   arminians,   lutherans, 
anabaptifls,  brownifts,  papifts,  and  Unitarians,  amongft  each  of 
which,  he  ufed  frequently  to  declare,  he  met  with  men  of  fuch 
unfeigned  piety  and  virtue,   that  he  became  fixed  in   a  ilrong 
principle  of  univerfal  charity,  and  an  invincible  abhorrence  of 
all  leveritics  on  account  of  religious  difienfions.     On  his  return 

[F]    Le  Clerc,  Biblioth.  ancienne  &  mcderne,  torn.  iii.  p.  2. 
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to  Scotland,  he  xvas  admitted  into  orders,  hy  the  bifliop  of  Editi* 
burgh,  in  1665,  and  prefented  to  the  living  of  Saltoun.     The 
conduct  of  the  fcottifh  bifhops  feemed  to  him  fo  unbecoming  the 
epifcopal  character,  that  he  drew  up  a  memorial  of  their  abufes. 
In  1668   he  was  employed  in  negotiating  the  fcheme  of  accom- 
modation between  the  epifcopal  and  prefbyterian  parties,  and,  by 
his  advice,  many  of  the  latter  were  put  into  the  vacant  churches. 
The  year  following  he  was  made  divinity  profeffor  at  Glafgow  ; 
where  he  continued  four  years  and  a  half,  equally  hated  by  the 
zealots    of  both    parties.       In  the  frequent  vifits    he   made  ro 
the  duchefs  of  Hamilton>  he  fo  far  gained  her  confidence  as  to 
be  intruded  with  the  perufal  and  arrangement  of  her  papers, 
relating  to  her  father's    and  uncle's  miniftry  ;  which  put  him 
upon  writing  memoirs  of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton,  and  occafioned 
his  being  invited  to  London  by  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  who  of- 
fered  to  furnifn    him   with  fome   anecdotes  towards  compiling 
thofe  memoirs.     During  his  ftay    in    London,  we   are  told  by 
himfelf  and  fon,  he  was  offered  the  choice  of  four  bimoprics  in 
Scotland,  which  he  refufed.     On  his   return   to   Glafgow,  he 
married  lady  Margaret  Kennedy,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Caffilis, 
a  lady  of  great  piety   and  knowledge,  highly  eiteemed  by   the 
prefbyterians,  to  whofe  fentiments  (he  was   ftrongly  inclined. 
As  there  was  fome  difparity  in  their  ages,  that  it  might  remain, 
pail  difpute  that  this  match  was  wholly   owing  to  inclination, 
not  to  avarice  or  ambition,  the  day  before  their  marriage  he  de- 
livered the  lady  a  deed,  whereby  he  renounced  all  pretenfion  to 
her  fortune,  which  was  very  considerable,  and  muft  otherwife 
have  fallen  into  his  hands,  (he  herfelf  having  no  intention  to  fe- 
cure  it.    In  1672  he  publifhed  A  vindication,  &c.  of  the  church 
and  (late  of  Scotland  ;  which  at  that  juncture  was  looked  upon 
as  fo  great  a  fervice,  that  he  was  again  offered  a  bifnopric,  and 
a  promife  of  the  next  vacant  arch-bifhopric,  but  did  not  accept 
of  it,  becaufe  he   remarked,  that   the  great  defign   of  the  court 
was  to  advance  popery.     In  1673   he  to°k  another  journey  to 
London;  and,  by  the  king's  own  nomination,  after  hearing  him 
preach,  was  made  one  of  his  chaplains  in  ordinary. 

Upon  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  retired  to  his  Ration  at  Glaf- 
gow ;  but  was  obliged  the  next  year  to  return  to  court  to  juftify 
himfelf  againft  the  accufations  of  duke  Lauderdale,  who  had  re- 
prefented  him  as  the  caufe  of  the  mifcarriages  of  all  the  court 
meafures  in  Scotland.  The  king  received  him  very  coldly,  and 
ordered  his  name  to  be  ftruck  out  of  the  lift  of  chaplains  •,  yet, 
at  the  duke  of  York's  entreaty,  confented  to  hear  what  he  could 
offer  in  his  own  justification,  with  which  he  feemed  to  be  fatik 
fied.  Neverthelefs,  as  Lauderdale  had  not  dropped  his  refent- 
ment,  Mr.  Burnet,  who  was  told  that  his  enemies  had  a  defign 
to  get  him  imprifoned,  refigned  his  profeflbr's  chair  at  Glafgow 
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and  refolved  to  fettle  in  London.  He  preached  in  feveral 
churches  ;  and  had  been  actually  chofen  minifter  of  one,  had  not 
the  electors  been  deterred  from  it  by  a  meflage  in  the  king's 
name.  About  this  time  the  living  of  Cripplegate  being  vacant, 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  (in  whofe  gift  it  was)  hearing 
of  his  circumstances,  and  the  hardfhips  he  had  undergone,  fen-t 
him  an  offer  of  the  benefice  ;  but  as  he  had  been  informed  of 
their  firfl  intention  of  conferring  it  on  Dr.  Fowler,  he  generoufly 
declined  it.  In  1675,  at  the  recommendation  of  lord  Hollis, 
whom  he  had  known  in  France,  ambafTador  at  that  court,  he 
was,  by  fir  Harbottle  Grimftone,  mafter  of  the  rolls,  appointed 
preacher  of  the  chapel  there,  notwithstanding  the  opt>ofirlon  of 
the  court.  He  was  foon  after  chofen  a  lecturer  of  St.  Clement's, 
and  became  one  of  the  preachers  that  were  mod  followed  in 
town.  In  1679  he  publifhed  the  firft  volume  of  his  Hiflory  of 
the  Reformation,  for  which  he  had  the  thanks  of  both  houfes  of 
parliament:  and  two  years  after,  the  fecond  volume,  which  met 
with  the  fame  approbation  as  the  firfl.  About  this  time  he  at- 
tended a  fick  perfon,  who  had  been  engaged  in  an  amour  with 
the  earl  of  Rocheiter.  The  manner  in  which  he  treated  her 
during  her  illnefs,  gave  that  lord  a  great  curiofity  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  him.  Whereupon,  for  a  whole  winter,  he  fpent 
one  evening,  in  a  week  with  Mr.  Burnet,  who  difcourfed  with 
him  upon  all  thofe  topics,  upon  which  fceptics  and  men  of  loofe 
morals  attack  the  chriftian  religion.  The  happy  effecl:  of  thefe 
conferences  occafioned  the  publication  of  his  account  of  the  life 
and  death  of  that  earl. 

In  1682,  when  the  adminiftrstion  was  changed  in  favour  of 
the  duke  of  York,  being  much  reforted  to  by  perfon s  of  all 
ranks  and  parties,  in  order  to  avoid  returning  vifits,  he  built  a 
laboratory,  and  went,  for  above  a  year,  through  a  courfe  of  che- 
mical experiments.  Not  long  after,  he  refufed  a  living  of  three 
hundred  a  year  offered  him  by  the  earl  of  Eflex,  on  the  terms 
•of  not  refiding  there,  but  in  London.  His  behaviour  at  the  lord 
Ruffe Ps  trial,  and  his  attendance  on  him  in  prifon  and  at  his 
execution,  having  drawn  on  him  the  indignation  of  the  court, 
he  took  a  ihort  tour  to  Paris,  where  unufual  civilities  were  fhewn 
him  by  the  king  of  France's  exprefs  direction.  He  beca-me  ac- 
quainted with  feveral  eminent  perfons  ;  but  not  thinking  it 
right  to  be  longer  abfent  from  the  duties  of  his  calling,  he  re- 
turned to  London,  and  that  very  year,  in  purfuance  of  the  king's 
mandate,  was  difcharged  from  his  le£turemip  at  St.  Clement's  : 
and  having,  on  the  jth  of  November  1684,  preached  a  fermon 
at  the  Rolls  chapel.,  feverely  inveighing  againfl  the  doclriiies  of 
popery  and  the  principles  of  the  papifts,  he  was,  in  December 
following,  forbid  to, preach  there  any  more. 

On  Jung  James's  acceffion  to  the  throne,  having  obtaine-J  leave 
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to  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  he  firft  went  to  Paris,  and  lived  in 
'  great  retirement,  till  contracting  an  acquaintance  with  brigadier 
Stouppe,  a  proteftant  gentleman  in  the  french  fervice,  he  made 
a  tour  with  him  to  Italy.  He  met  with  an  agreeable  reception 
at  Rome.  Pope  Innocent  II.  hearing  of  our  author's  arrival, 
fent  the  captain  of  the  fwifs  guards  to  acquaint  him,  that  he 
would  give  him  a  private  audience  in  bed,  to  avoid  the  cere- 
mony of  lading  his  holinefs's  flipper.  But  Dr.  Burnet  excufed 
himfelf  as  well  as  he  could. 

One  evening,  upon   vifiting  cardinal  Howard,   he  found  him 
diftributing  fome  relics  to  two  french  gentlemen.     Whereupon 
"-he  whifpered  to  him  in  en  glim,  that  it   was  fomewhat  odd,  that 
a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England  mould  be  at  Rome,  help- 
ing them  off  with  the  ware  of  Babylon.     The  cardinal  fmiled  at 
the  remark,  and  repeating  it  in  french  to  the  gentlemen,  bade 
them  tell  their  countrymen  how  bold  the  heretics,  and  how  mild 
the  cardinals  were  at  Rome.     Some  difputes  which  our  author 
had  at  Rome,  concerning  religion,  beginning  to  be  taken  notice 
of,  made  it  proper  for  him  to  quit  that  city,  which,  upon  an  in- 
timation given  him  by  prince  Borghefe,  he  accordingly  did.     He 
purfued  his  travels  through  Switzerland  and  Germany.  In  1688 
he  came  to  Utrecht,  with  an  intention  to  fettle  in  fome  of  the 
Seven  Provinces.     There  he   received  an  invitation   from   the 
prince  and  princefs  of  Orange  (to  whom  their  party  in  England 
had  recommended  him)   to  come  to   the  Hague,  which  he  ac^- 
cepted:  he  was  foon  made  acquainted   with  the  fecret  of  their 
counfels,  and  advifed  the  fitting  out  of  a  fleet  in  Holland  fuf- 
ficient  to  fupport  their  defigns  and  encourage  their  friends.  This 
and  the  account  of  his  travels,  in  which  he  blends  popery  and 
tyranny  together,  and  reprefents  them  as  infeparable,  with  fome 
papers  reflecting  on  the  proceedings  of  England,,  that  came  out 
in  fihgle  meets,  and  were  difperfed  in  feveral  parts  of  England, 
moil  of  which  Mr.  Burnet  owns  himfelf  the  author  of,  alarmed 
king  James  •,  and  were  the  occafion  of  his  writing  twice  againft 
him  to  the  princefs  of  Orange,  and  infifting  by  his  ambaflador 
on  his  being  forbid   the  court,  which  after  much  importunity 
was  done  ;   though  he  continued  to  be  traded  and  employed  as 
before,  the    dutch   minifters  confulting  him   daily.      But    that 
which  gave,  he  tells  us,  the  crifis  to  the  king's  anger  was,  the 
news  of  Burnet's  being  to  be  married  to  a  confiderable  fortune 
at  the  Hague.     To  put  an   end   to  thefe    frequent  conferences 
•with  the  mimfiiers,  a  profecution  for  high   treafon  was  fet  on 
foot  againft  him  both  in   England  and  Scotland  :  but  Burnet, 
receiving  the  news  thereof  before  it  came  to  the  ftates,  avoided 
the  ftorm,  by  petitioning  for,  and  obtaining  without   any  diffi- 
culty, a  bill  of  naturalization,  in  order  to  his  intended  marriage 
with  Mary  Scot,   a  dutch  lady  of  confiderable  fortune,  who, 

with 
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with  the  advantage  of  birth,  had  thofe  of  a  fine  perfon  and  un- 
derftanding. 

After  his  marriage  with  this  lady,  being  legally  under  the  pro- 
tedtion   of  Holland,  he  undertook,    in  a  letter  to  the   earl  of 
Middleton,  to  anfwer  all  the  matters  laid  to  his  charge  ;  and  add* 
ed,  that  being  now  naturalized  in  Holland,  his  allegiance  was, 
during  his  Hay  in   thefe.  parts,   transferred  from   his   majedy  to 
the  States  General ;  and   in    another  letter,  that  if,  upon  non- 
appearance,  a  fentence  mould  be  paffed  againil  him,  he  might, 
to  juftify  himfeif,  be   forced  to  give  an  account  of  the  mare   he 
had  in   affairs,   in  which  he  might  be  led  to  mention  what  he 
was  afraid  would   not  pleafe    his  majedy.     Thefe    expreffions 
gave  fuch  offence  to  the  englifh  court,  that,  dropping  the  for- 
mer profecution,  they  proceeded  againft  him  as  guilty  of  high 
treafon  ;  and  a  fentence  of  outlawry  was  paffed  upon  him  :  and 
thereupon  the  king  firft  demanded  him  to  be  delivered  up,  and 
afterwards  innded  on  his  being  banimed  the  Seven  Provinces  ; 
which  the   dates  refufed,  alleging,  that  he  was  become  their 
fubjecl: ;  and,  if  the  king  had  any  thing  to  lay  to   Dr.  Burnet's 
charge,  judice  fhould  be  done  in  their  courts.     This  put  an  end 
to  all  farther   application  to   the  dates  ;  and   Dr.  Burnet,  fe- 
cured  from  any  danger,  went  on  in  affiding  and  forwarding  the 
important   affair  of  the  revolution.    He  gave  early  notice  of  it 
to  the   court  of  Hanover,  intimating,  that  the  fuccefs  of  that 
project   mud   naturally  end  in  a  fucceffion  in   that  illuftrious 
houfe  to  the  britidi  crown.     He  wrote  alfo  feveral   pamphlets 
in  fupport  of  the   prince   of  Orange's   defigns,  and  affided  in 
drawing  up  his   declaration,  &c.  and  when   he  undertook  the 
expedition   to   England,   Dr.  Burnet  accompanied  him   as  his 
chaplain.     After  his  landing,  at  Exeter  he  propofed  and  drew 
up  the  affociation,  and  was  of  no  fmall  fervice  on  feveral  occa- 
fions  by  a  feafonable  difplay  of  pulpit  eloquence,  to  animate  the 
prince's  followers,   and  gain  over   others  to  his  intered.     Nor 
did  his  fervices  pafs  unrewarded  j  for  king  William  had  not  been 
many  days  on  the  throne  before  Dr.  Burnet  was  advanced  to  the 
fee  of  Salilbury,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  deceafed,  being 
consecrated  May  3 1,1689.     He  didinguiflied  himfelf  in  the 
houfe  of  lords,  by  declaring  for  moderate  meafures  with  regard 
to  the  clergy,  who  fcrupled  to  take  the  oaths,  and  for  a   tolera- 
tion of  the  protedant  diffenters.     A  paffage  in  his  padoral  let- 
ter to  the  clergy  of  his  diocefe,  concerning  the  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance and   fupremacy   to  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  dated 
May  15?  1689,  which  feemed  to  ground  their  title  to  the  crown 
on  the  right  of  conqued,  gave  fuch  offence  to  both  houfes   of 
parliament,  that  they  ordered  it  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman.     As  foon   as  the  feilion  of  parliament  in 
was  ended,  he  went  down  to  his  diocefe,  where  he  was 
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very  exact  in  the  difcharge  of  his  function,  and  was  particularly 
fcrupulous  in  conferring  orders  and  admitting  to  livings. 

In  1698  he  loft  his  wife  by  the  fmall-pox  ;  and,  as  he  was 
almoft  immediately  after  appointed  preceptor  to  the  duke  of 
GloucePcer,  in  whofe  education  he  took  great  pains,  this  em- 
ployment and  the  tender  age  of  his  children  induced  him  the 
fame  year  to  fupply  her  lofs,  by  a  marriage  with  Mrs.  Berkeley, 
eldeft  daughter  of  fir  Richard  Blake,  knight. 

In  1699  he  publimed  his  Expofition  on  the  thirty-nine  ar- 
ticles of  the  church  of  England.  In  1704  he  had  the  fatisfaction 
to  fee  his  project  for  augmenting  poor  livings  carried  into  exe- 
cution. The  lad  five  or  fix  years  of  his  life  he  grew  more  abf- 
tradted  from  the  world  than  he  had  been  in  the  former  part  of 
it.  He  lived  to  fee  a  fuccefiion  take  place,  and  that  family 
eftablifhed,  in  whofe  interefls  he  had  been  fo  zealous  :  he  died 
March  17,  1715,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred 
in  the  parim  church  of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell.  After  his 
death,  his  Hiftory  of  his  own  times,  with  his  life  annexed,  was 
publifhed  by  his  fon  Thomas  Burnet,  efq.  His  character,  as 
drawn  by  the  marquis  of  Halifax,  is  as  follows  :  "  Dr.  Burnet  is 
like  all  men  who  are  above  the  ordinary  level,  feklom  fpoken  of 
in  a  mean  ;  he  muft  either  be  railed  at  or  admired.  He  has  a 
fwiftnefs  of  imagination  that  no  other  comes  up  to  ;  and  as  our 
nature  hardly  allows  us  to  have  enough  of  any  thing,  without 
having  too  much,  he  cannot  at  all  times  fo  hold  in  his  thoughts, 
but  that  at  fome  times  they  may  run  away  with  him  *,  as  it  is 
hard  for  a  vefiel  that  is  brimful,  when  in  motion,  not  to  run 
over  5  and  therefore  the  variety  of  matter  that  he  ever  carries 
about  him,  may  throw  out  more  than  an  unkind  critic  would 
allow  of.  His  firft  thoughts  may  fometimes  require  more  di- 
geftion,  not  from  a  defect  in  his  judgment,  but  from  the  abun- 
dance of  his  fancy,  which  furnifhes  too  faft  for  him  ;  his  friends 
love  him  too  well  to  fee  fmall  faults;  or  if  they  do,  think  that 
his  greater  talents  give  him  a  privilege  of  ftraying  from  the  ftrict 
rules  of  caution,  and  exempt  him  from  the  ordinary  rules  of 
cenfure.  He  produces  fo  faft,  that  what  is  well  in  his  writings 
calls  for  admiration,  and  what  is  incorrect  deferves  an  excnfe  ; 
he  may,  in  fome  things,  require  grains  of  allowance,  which  thofe 
only  can  deny  him  who  are  unknown  or  unjuft  to  him.  He  is 
not  quicker  in  difcerning  other  men's  faults  than  he  is  in  for- 
giving them  ;  fo  ready,  or  rather  glad,  to  acknowledge  his  own, 
that  from  blemiflies  they  become  ornaments.  All  the  repeated 
provocations  of  his  indecent  adverfaries  have  had  no  other  ef- 
fect, than  the  fetting  his  good  nature  in  fo  much  a  better  light, 
fmce  his  anger  never  yet  went  farther  than  to  pity  them.  1  hat 
heat,  which  in  moft  other  men  raifes  fharpnefs  and  fatire,  in  him 
glows  into  warmth  for  his  friends,  and  companion  for  thofe  in 
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want  and  mifery.  As  dull  men  have  quick  eyes  in  difcerning 
the  fmaller  faults  o1'  thofe  that  nature  has  made  fuperior  to 
them,  they  do  not  mil's  one  blot  he  makes  ;  and  being  beholden 
only  to  their  barrennefs  for  their  dLcretion,  they  fall  upon  the 
errors  which  arife  out  of  his  abundance  ;  and,  by  a  mitfake  into 
which  their  malice  betrays  them,  they  think  that  by  finding  a, 
mote  in  his  eye,  they  hide  the  beams  that  are  in  their  own.  His 
quicknefs  makes  writing  fo  eafy  a  thing  to  him,  that  his  fpirits 
are  neither  wafted  nor  foured  by  it:  the  foil  is  not  forced; 
every  thing  grows  and  brings  forth  without  pangs  ;  which  dif- 
tinguiihes  as  much  what  he  does  from  that  which  fmells  of  the 
lamp,  as  a  good  palate  will  difccrn  between  'fruit  which  comes 
from  a  rich  mould,  and  that  which  taftes  of  the  uncleanly  pains 
that  have  been  beftowed  upon  it.  He  makes  many  enemies  by 
fetting  an  ill-natured  example  of  living,  which  they  are  not  in- 
clined to  follow.  His  indifference  for  preferment,  his  contempt 
not  only  of  fplendour,  but  of  all  unneceiTary  plenty  ;  his  degrad- 
ing himfelf  into  the  lowed  and  moil  painful  duties  of  his  calling  ; 
are  fuch  unprelatical  qualities,  that,  let  him  be  never  fo  ortho- 
dox in  other  things,  in  thefe  he  mult  be  a  diflcnter.  Virtues  of 
fuch  a  ftamp  are  fo  many  herefies  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  di- 
vines who  have  foftened  the  primitive  injunctions  fo  as  to  make 
them  fuit  better  with  the  prefent  frailty  of  mankind.  No  won- 
der then  if  they  are  angry,  fince  it  is  in  their  own  defence ;  or 
that,  from  a  principle  of  felf-prefervation,  they  mould  endeavour 
to  fupprefs  a  man  whofe  parts  are  a  fliame,  and  whofe  life  is  a 
fcandal  to  them."  A  lill  of  his  writings  may  be  feen  at  the 
end  of  the  account  of  his  life  publiihed  by  his  fon. 

BURNET  (Dr.  THOMAS),  a  moil  ingenious  and  learned 
writer,  was  born  at  Croft  in  Yorkshire,  in  or  about  the  year 
1635.  ^s  firft  education  was  at  the  free-fchool  of  North- Al- 
verton  in  that  county,  from  whence  he  was  removed,  in  June 
1651,  to  Clare-hall  in  Cambridge.  Here  he  had  the  excellent 
Tjllotfon  for  his  tutor  ;  under  whom,  it  is  probable,  he  improved, 
if  not  imbibed,  that  noble  way  of  thinking,  for  which  he  is  fo 
much  dillinguifhed,  and  will  be  ever  memorable.  The  very 
learned  Dr.  Cudworth  was  at  that  time  mailer  of  Clare-hall, 
but  removed  from  it  to  the  mafterihip  of  Chrift's  college  in 
1654;  and  thither  our  auihor  followed  him.  Under  his  pa- 
tronage he  was  chofen  fciiow  of  it  in  1657,  commenced  M.  A. 
in  1658,  and  becime  fenior  pro6lor  of  the  univerfity  in  1661  ; 
but  how  long  afterwards  he  continued  his  refidence  there,  does 
not  appear. 

The  next  fituation  and  characler  we  find  him  in,  is  that  of 
governor  to  the  young  earl  of  Wiltmire,  fon  of  the  marquis  of 
Winchefter,  with  whom  he  travelled  abroad  ;  and  gave  fuch  fa- 
£isfa6lion,  that,  foon  after  his  return  to  England,  he  was  invited 
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and  prevailed  on  by  the  firft  duke  of  Ormond,  to  travel  once 
more  in  the  like  character  with  the  young  earl  of  Offory,  his 
grace's  grandfon  and  heir  apparent.  Thefe  honourable  connec- 
tions introduced  him  into  what  may  properly  be  called  the 
world  :  in  which  he  afterwards  confirmed  the  reputation  he 
already  had  for  fine  parts  and  learning,  by  the  publication  of  his 
Telluris  theoria  facra,  orbis  noftri  originem  &;  mutationes  ge- 
nerales,  quas  olim  fubiit  et  fubiturus  eft,  complectens.  This 
facred  theory  of  the  earth  was  originally  publilhed  in  latin,  in 
2  vols.  4to.  the  two  firft  books,  concerning  the  deluge,  and  pa- 
radife,  1681  ;  the  two  laft,  concerning  the  burning  of  the  world, 
and  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth,  in  1689.  The  uncom- 
mon approbation  this  work  met  with,  and  the  particular  encou- 
ragement of  Charles  II.  who  was  exceedingly  taken  with  it,  put 
the  author  upon  tranilating  it  into  engliih.  He  did  fo  ;  and 
publifhed  the  two  firft  books  in  1684,  folio,  with  an  elegant  de- 
dication to  the  king ;  as  he  did  the  two  laft  in  1689,  with  a  no 
lefs  elegant  dedication  to  queen  Mary.  "  The  englifh  edition, 
he  tells  us,  is  the  fame  in  fubftance  with  the  latin ;  though, 
he  confefles,  not  fo  properly  a  tranflaticn,  as  a  new  compofi- 
tion  upon  the  fame  ground,  there  being  feveral  additional  chap- 
ters in  it,  and  feveral  new  moulded." 

May  19,  1685,  he  was  made  mafter  of  the  Charter-houfe,  by 
the  intereft  of  the  duke  of  Ormond  ;  and  foon  after  commenced 
LL.D.  At  what  time  he  entered  into  orders  is  not  exa6tly 
known  ;  but  if  is  plain  that  he  was  a  clergyman  at  his  election 
to  this  maftermip,  from  the  objection  then  made  againft  him  by 
fome  of  the  bifhops  who  were  governors,  namely,  "  that  he  ge- 
nerally appeared  in  a  lay-habit."  This  objection  however  was 
over-ruled  by  his  patron  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who  aflerted  in  his 
favour,  that  he  had  no  living  or  other  ecclefiaftical  preferment ; 
and  that  his  life1  and  converfation  were  in  all  refpects  fuitable  to 
the  clerical  character.  In  the  latter  end  of  1686,  Dr.  Burnet's 
integrity)  prudence,  and  refolution,  were  fully  tried  in  his  new 
ftation  upon  the  following  occafion  :— One  Andrew  Popham,  a 
Toman  catholic,  came  to  the  Charter-houfe,  with  a  letter  from 
king  James  to  the  governors,  requiring  them  to  choofe  and  ad- 
mit him  the  faid  Andrew  Popham  a  penfioner  thereof,  "  with- 
out tendering  any  oath  or  oaths  unto  him,  or  requiring  of  him 
any  fubfcription,  recognition,  or  other  act  or  acts,  in  conformity 
to  the  doctrine  and  difcipline  of  the  church  of  England  as  the 
fame  is  now  eftablifhed ;  and  notwithftanding  any  ftatute,  or- 
der, or  conftitution,  of  or  in  the  faid  hofpital ;  with  which,, 
fays  his  majefty,  we  are  gracioufly  difpofed  to  difpenfe  in  his 
behalf."  The  governors  were  afiembled,  Popham  appeared, 
and  the  king's  letter  was  read  :  upon  which  the  lord  chancellor 
Jefferies  moved,  that  without  any  debate  they  fhould  proceed 
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to  vote,  whether  Andrew  Popham  fhould  be  admitted   a  pen- 
fioner  of  the  hofpital  according  to  the  king's  letter  •,  and  it  was 
put  upon  the   mailer,  Dr.  Burnet,  as  the  junior,   to  vote  firft. 
The  mailer  told  the  governors,  that  he  thought  it  was  his  duty 
to  acquaint  their  lordfhips  with  the    ftate  and   conilitution  of 
that  hofpital :  and,  though  this  was  oppofed  by  fome  ;  yet,  after 
a  little  debate,  the  mailer  was  heard  •,  who  obferved,  that  to  ad- 
mit a  penfioner  into  the  hofpital  without  his  taking  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  fupremacy,  was  not  only  contrary  to  the  conili- 
tution  of  the  hofpital,  but  to  an  exprefs  a£l  of  parliament  for  the 
better    eftabliftiment  thereof.       One  of  the   governors  afked, 
what    this   was  to  the    purpofe  ?    To  whom  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond  replied,  that  he  thought  it  much  to  the  purpofe ;  for  an 
acl:  of  parliament  was  not  fo  flight  a  thing  as  not  to  deferve  a 
confideration.     After  fome  other  difcourfe,   the  queftion  was 
put,  whether  Popham  fhould  be  admitted  ?  and    paiTed  in   the 
negative.     A  fecond  letter  from  the  king  was  afterwards  fent ; 
to  which  the  governors,  in   a  letter  addrefled  to  his   majefty, 
humbly  replied,  and  gave  their  reafons  why  they  could  not  com- 
ply with  his  pleafure,  in  admitting  Andrew  Popham  as  a  pen- 
fioner  of  the  hofpital.     This  not  fatisfying  king  James,  he  or- 
dered chancellor  Jefferies  to  find  out  a  way  how-  he  might 
have  right  done  him  at  the  hofpital ;  and  the  mailer  was  parti- 
cularly threatened  to  be  fummoned  before  the  ecclefiaflical  com- 
miffioners.     But  by  this  time  they  were  quarrelling  with  the 
univerfities,  and  had  their  hands  full  of  bufmefs  •,  and  fo  the  af- 
fair was  dropped.     This  was  the  fir  ft   (land  made   againfl  the 
difpenftng  power  of  that  reign,  by  any  fociety  in  England,  and 
did   good  fervice  to   the  public  ;  as  fometimes  a  little  frontier 
garrifon  well  defended,  gives  a  check  to  a  great  army,  and  a 
good  example  to  the  reft  of  the  country  to  iland  (loutly  upon 
their  defence.     A  relation   of  the  Charter-houfe  proceedings 
upon  this  occafion  was  publifhed  by  Dr.  Burnet  in  1689. 

After  the  revolution,  he  was  introduced  to  court  by  his  ho- 
noured tutor  and  worthy  friend  archbimop  Tillotfon  ;  was 
made  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  foon  after  clerk  of  the  clofet. 
He  was  now  looked  upon  as  in  the  high  road  to  great  prefer- 
ment, and  had  certainly  a  fine  profpecl  before  him  ;  when  he 
ruined  all  by  fome  unadvifed  flrokes  of  his  pen.  In  1692  he 
publimed  Archreologiae  philofophicse  ;  five  doclrina  antiqua  de 
rerum  originibus,  in  410,  with  a  dedication  to  king  William, 
whofe  character  he  there  draws  with  great  ftrength  of  genius 
and  art,  and  in  that  beautiful  ilyle  which  was  peculiar  to 
himfelf.  But  neither  the  high  rank  and  authority  of  his  patron, 
nor  the  great  elegance  and  learning  difplayed  throughout  the 
work,  could  protect  the  author  from  the  clamours  raifed  againft 
him  for  allegorizing  the  fcripture-account  of  the  fail  of  Adam 
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and  Eve.  In  confequence  of  which,  as  appears  from  a  latrn 
letter,  written  by  himfelf  to  Walters,  a  bookfeller'  at  Amfter-* 
dam,  dated  Sept.  14,  1694,  he  defires  to  have  the  mod  offenfive 
parts  omitted  in  the  future  editions  of  that  work.  The  letter  is 
in  his  own  hand-writing;  and,  as  it  is  fhort,  and  not  unworthy 
of  notice,  {hall  be  inferted.  "  Literas  tuas,  humaniffime  do- 
mine,  datas  Amfteleodami  Aug.  25,  non  ita  pridem  accepi ;  in 
quibus  mihi  notum  facis,  te  fcripta  mea  latina  typis  jam  femel 
mandate ;  diftradtifque  fere  exemplaribus,  in  animo  tibi  eflc 
eadem  recuderc.  Proin  me  rogas,  ut  fi  aliquid  addendum  ha- 
beam,  id  ad  te  tranfmittam.  Habeo  equidem  nonnulla  addenda, 
fed  qux  non  licet  per  valetudinem  digerere,  aut  fuis  iocis  at- 
texcre.  Fac  itaque  ut  libet,  non  impedis  ;  velim  tantum,  ut 
cmittatur  in  hac  nova  editione  didliuncula  ilia,  En primordta  ar- 
tis  futoriiz !  et  ad  fiftum  ilium  dialogum  inter  Evam  et  ferpen- 
tem  in  eodem  capite  adjice,  fi  placet  in  margine  :  Vide  Amyrai- 
dum  de  Serpente  jTentatore,  &  Andream  Rivinum  de  Serpente  Se- 
duclore  ad  mentem  judaorum  &  Cbrijlianorum.  Csetera  tuse 
curse  et  humanitati  permitto,  precorque  ut  valeas." 

He  had  exprefTed  himfelf  to  the  fame  purpofe,  fome  time  be- 
fore the  date  of  this  letter,  in  a  latin  epiftle,  "  Ad  virum  cla- 
riflimum  circa  nuper  editum  de  Archreologiis  Philofophicis  li- 
bellum  ;"  where  his  words  run  thus  :  "  Si  quid  crude  et  imma- 
ture di£lum  eft,  quod  piis  et  fapientibus  cffendiculo  erTe  poffit, 
jd  tol-um  quicquid  eft  indicium  volo  ;  et  colloquium  inter  Evam 
et  ferpentcm  quod  nonnullis  difplicere  audio,  vel  fi  quid  fit.prae- 
terea  cognatse  indolis,  amputari  et  abfcindi  line  dolore  patiar." 
The  perfon  to  whom  this  latin  letter  is  addrefled,  and  alfo  a  fe- 
cond  afterwards,  upon  the  fame  fubjecl:,  was  generally  under- 
flood  to  be  archbifhop  Tillotfon.  Both  the  letters  are  fubjoined 
to  the  fecond  edition  of  Archxologise  philofophicae,  printed  in 
1728  in  Svo,  and  in  both  he  acknowledges  facred  fcripture, 
whether  literally  or  myftically  underftood,  to  be  given  us  from 
heaven,  as  the  rule  of  our  faith,  the  guide  of  our  life,  and  the 
refuge  of  our  falvation  ;  and  profeiTes  to  pay  to  it  all  poflible 
refpect,  honour  and  veneration. 

But  all  this  came  too  late,  or  however  proved  infufficient  to 
lay  the  ftorm  raifed  againft  him  ;  which  was  rather  increafed 
than  abated,  by  the  encomium  which  Mr.  Charles  Blount,  the 
deiftical  author  of  the  Oracles  of  reafon,  thought  proper  to  be- 
ilow  upon  his  work.  Blount,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Gil- 
don,  tells  him,  that  "  according  to  his  promife,  he  has  fent 
him  a  tranfhtion  of  the  {eventh  and  eighth  chapters,  and  alfo 
the  appendix,  of  the  great  and  learned  Dr.  Burnetts  Archseo- 
logise  philofophicae,  &c.  a  piece,  which  he  thinks  one  of  the 
moft  ingenious  he  ever  read,  and  full  of  the  moil  acute  as  well 
33  learned  obfervations.  Tliefe  feventb.  and  eighth  chapters, 
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here  tranflated  for  Mr.  Gildon's  ufe,  were  unfortunately  the 
moft  carped  at  in  the  whole  work  :  and  being  immediately 
adopted  by  an  infidel  writer,  gave  fuch  a  plaufible  colour  to  the 
complaints  of  the  clergy,  that  it  was  judged  expedient,  in  that 
critical  feafon,  to  remove  him  from  his  place  of  clerk  of  the 
clofet.  He  withdrew  accordingly  from  court :  and,  if  Mr. 
Oldmixon  can  be  credited,  actually  mifled  the  fee  of  Canterbury, 
upon  the  death  of  Tillotfon,  on  account  of  this  very  work, 
which  occafioned  him  to  be  then  reprefented  by  fome  bifhops 
as  a  fceptical  writer.  He  retired  to  his  beloved  fludies  and 
contemplations  in  the  Charter-houfe,  without  feeking,  or  per- 
haps defiring,  any  farther  preferment ;  for  he  was  a  man  of 
many  virtues,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  ambition  in 
his  nature.  There  he  lived  in  a  fingle  ftate  to  a  good  old  age ; 
and  there  he  died  Sept.  27,  1/15- 

In  1727,  two  other  learned  and  elegant  latin  works  of  our 
author  were  publifhed  in  8vo  [G]  ;  one  De  fide  et  ofliciis  chriiti- 
anorum,  the  other  De  ftatu  mortuorum  et  refurgentium.  Burnet 
had  himfelf  caufed  to  be  flruck  off  at  the  prefs  a  few  copies  of 
each  of  thefe  works,  for  the  ufe  of  himfelf  and  fome  private 
friends  •,  but  did  not  intend  them  for  the  public,  there  being 
fome  points  difcufled  in  them  not  fo  proper  to  be  communicated 
openly.  Yet,  furreptitious  copies  from  proof-meets  getting  into 
the  world,  and  the  works  being  terribly  mangled  and  full  of 
faults,  Mr.  Wilkinfon  of  Lincoln's-inn,  Burners  particular 
friend,  and  who  was  in  poflemon  of  all  his  papers,  thought  ifc 
right  to  oblige  the  learned  with  a  true  copy  of  them,  corrected 
by  the  doctor  himfelf;  as  he  did  in  1727.  To  the  fecond  edi- 
tion in  1733,  of  Pe  (tatu  mortuorum  et  refurgentium,  is  added 
an  appendix,  De  futura  judseorum  reftauratione  :  it  appearing  to 
the  editor  from  Burnet's  papers,  that  it  was  defigned  to  be  placed 
there.  He  is  faid  alfo  to  have  been  the  author  of  three  (mail 
pieces  without  his  name,  under  the  title  of  Remarks  upon  an 
Eflay  concerning  human  underilanding  •,  the  two  firft  publifhed 
in  1697,  the  laft  in  1699  ;  which  Remarks  were  anfwered  by 
Mrs.  Catherine  Trotter,  afterwards  Mrs.  Cockburn,  then  but  23 
years  of  age,  in  her  Defence  of  Mr.  Locke's  Eflay,  printed  in 
May  1702.  Thefe  pieces  however  were  not  among  the  acknow- 
ledged works  of  Dr.  Eufnet. 

Meanwhile,  fome  farther  n.otice  mud  be  taken  of  The  fac 
theory  of  the  earth,  which  is  the  principal  of  all  his  produclions, 
and  indeed  is  a  moil  beautiful  work.     It  would  be  endlefs  to 
tranfcribe    the  fine  things  that  have  been  faid  of  this  theory. 
Mr.  Addifon,  in  1699,  wrote  a  latin  ode  in  its  praife,  which  has 
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been  prefixed  to  many  editions  of  it.  An  able  writer  [H]  has 
not  fcrupled,  from  this  Tingle  work,  to  rank  Dr.  Burnet  with  the 
very  few,  in  whom  the  three  great  faculties  of  the  understand- 
ing,  viz.  judgment,  imagination,  and  memory,  have  been  found 
united.  According  to  him,  there  have  exifled  but  few  tranf- 
cendent  geniufes,  who  have  been  fingularly  blefled  with  this  rare 
afTemblage  of  different  talents  V__JU1  that  he  could  recollect, 
"  who  have  at  once  enjoyed  in  full  vigour  a  fublime  and  fplen- 
did  imagination,  a  folid  and  profound  underftanding,  an  exact 
and  tenacious  memory,  are  Herodotus,  Plato,  Tully,  Livy,  Ta- 
citus, Galileo,  Bacon,  Des  Cartes,  Malebranche,  Milton,  Burnet 
of  the  Charter-houfe,  Berkeley,  and  Montefquieu."  The  fame  wri- 
ter afterwards  delivers  himfelf  in  thefe  terms  of  high  compliment 
to  Dr.  Burnet :  u  It  has  been  the  lot  of  many  great  names,  not 
to  have  been  able  to  exprefs  themfelves  with  beauty  and  pro- 
priety in  the  fetters  of  verfe,  in  their  refpeclive  languages  ;  who 
have  yet  manifefted  the  force,  fertility,  and  creative  power  of  a 
mod  poetic  genius,  in  profe.  This  was  the  cafe  of  Plato,  of 
Lucian,  of  Fenelon,  of  fir  Philip  Sidney,  and  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Burnet ;  who,  in  his  Theory  of  the  earth,  has  difplayed  an  ima- 
gination very  near  equal  to  that  of  Milton  : 

Mcenia  mundi 
Difcedunt:  totum  video  per  inane  geri  res." 

But,  notwithftanding  thefe  encomiums  on  Burnet,  it  is  not 
pretended  that  his  Theory  is  built  upon  principles  of  mathe- 
matics and  found  philofophy :  on  the  contrary,  the  men  of 
fcience  were  difpleafed  at  him  for  prefuming  to  erecl:  a  theory, 
which  he  would  have  received  as  true,  without  proceeding  on 
that  foundation.  Flarnftead  is  reported  to  have  told  him  fome- 
what  peevifhly,  that  "  there  went  more  to  the  making  of  a  world, 
than  a  fine  turned  period  j5>  and  that  "  he  was  able  to  over- 
throw the  Theory  in  one  fheet  of  paper.'*  Others  attacked  it 
in  form.  Mr.  Erafmus  Warren,  rector  of  Worlington  in  Suf- 
folk, publifhed  two  pieces  againft  it,  foon  after  its  appearance  in 
englifh,  and  Dr.  Burnet  anfwered  them  :  which  pieces,  with 
their  anfwers,  have  been  printed  at  the  end  of  the  later  editions 

*  A 

of  the  Theory.  Mr.  John  Keill,  afterwards  doctor,  favilian  pro- 
feflbr  of  geometry  in  Oxford,  publiihed  alfo  an  Examination  of 
it  in  1698,  to  which  Dr.  Burnet  replied  ;  and  then  Mr.  Keilf 
defended  himfelf.  Burnet's  reply  to  Keill  is  fubjoined  to  the 
later  editions  of  his  Theory ;  and  Keill's  Examination  and  De- 
fence, together  with  his  Remarks  and  Defence  upon  Whifton's 
Theory,  were  reprinted  together  in  1734,  8vo.  It  is  universally 

See  the  EfTay  on  the  writings  aivi  genius  of  Pope,  p.  1 1 8. 
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allowed,  that  Keill  has  folidly  confuted  the  Theory;  and  it  is  to 
be  lamented  that  he  did  it  in  the  rough  way  of  controverfy  : 
there  are  many  patlagcs  in  his  confutation,  which  (hew,  that 
at  the  fame  time  entertained  the  higheft  opinion  of  the  authoi 
"  1  acknowledge  him  (fays  he)  to  be  an  ingenious  writer;  and 
he  had  taken  a  right  method,  and  had  made  a  confiderable  pro-\ 
grefs  in  thofe  fciences  that  are  introductory  to  the  ftudy  of  na- 
ture, I  doubt  not  but  he  would  have  made  a  very  acute  philofo- 
phcr.  It  was  his  unhappinefs  to  begin  at  firft  with  the  cartefian 
phiiofophy ;  and  not  having  a  fufficient  ftock  of  geometrical  and 
mechanical  principles  to  examine  it  rightly,  he  too  eafily  believed 
it,  and  thought  that  there  was  but  little  fkill  required  in  thofe 
fciencec  to  become  a  philofopher  :  and  therefore,  in  imitation  of 
Monf.  des  Cartes,  he  would  undertake  to  (hew  how  the  world 
was  made;  a  tafk  too  great,  even  for  a  mathematician." 

Many  perhaps  may  wonder,  that  a  book  fundamentally  wrong 
fhould  run  through  fo  many  editions,  and  be  fo  much  read;  but 
the  reafon  is  plain.  No  man  reads  Homer's  Iliad  for  hiftory, 
any  more  than  he  reads  Milton's  Paradife  Loft  for  divinity  ; 
though  it  is  poffible  there  may  be  true  hiftory  in  the  one,  as  it  is 
certain  there  is  fome  true  divinity  in  the  other.  Such  works  are 
read,  purely  to  entertain  and  amufe  the  fancy;  and  it  is  not  the 
ftory  that  is  fought  after,  but  the  greatnefs  of  imagery,  and  no- 
blenefs  of  fentiments,  with  which  they  abound.  Why  may  not 
Burnet's  Theory  of  the  earth  be  read  with  the  fame  view  ?  It 
is  not  true  in  phiiofophy  ;  but  it  is  full  of  vaft  and  fublime  con- 
ceptions, prefents  to  the  imagination  new  and  aftoniibing  fcenes, 
and  will  therefore  always  fur  nidi  a  high  entertainment  to  the 
reader,  who  is  capable  of  being  pleafed  as  Well  as  inftrucled. 
This  even  Keill  himfelf  allows":  "  For  as  I  believe  (fays  he)  never 
any  book  was  fuller  of  errors  and  miftakes  in  phiiofophy,  fo  none 
ever  abounded  with  more  beautiful  fcenes,  and  furprifing  images 
of  nature.  Hut  I  write  only  to  thofe  who  might  perhaps  expert 
to  find  a  true  phiiofophy  in  it :  l;hey  who  read  it  as  an  ingenious 
romance,  will  iiill  be  pleafed  with  their  entertainment." 

BURNET  (Dr.  THOMAS),  a  phyfician  of  Scotland,  of  whofe 
birth,  life,  and  death,  we  find  nothing  recorded,  except  what  the 
title-pages  of  his  books  fet  forth;  namely,  that  he  was  M.  D. 
medicus  regius,  et  collegii  regii  medicorum  Edinburgenfis  focius. 
His  name  deferves  to  be  preferved,  however,  for  the  fake  of  two 
ufeful  works  which  he  has  left.  One  is,  Thefaurus  medicirise 
praclicse,  Lond.  1673,  in  4to  :  a  collection  from  the  beft  practi- 
cal writers,  the  laft  edition  of  which,  greatly  enlarged  by  him- 
felf, was  publifhed  at  Geneva,  1698,  in  4to.  The  other,  Hip- 
pocrates contradlus,  in  quo  Hippocratis  omnia  in  brevem  epi- 
tomen  redafta  habentur,  Edinb.  1685,  in  8vo.  A  neat  edition  of 
this  was  printed  at  London,  1743,  in  I2mo, 
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BURROUGHES  QEREMIAH),  was  educated  at  Cambridge 
bu  was  obliged  to  quit  that  university  for  nonconformity.  He 
fleltered  himfelf  for  fome  time  under  the  hofpitable  roof  of  the 
»arl  of  Warwick,  and  afterwards  retired  to  Holland.  About  the 
oeginning  of  the  civil  wars  he  returned  to  London  -,  not  to  fpread 
fed  it  ion  (as  his  non  conforming  brethren  were  faifely  accufed  of 
doing),  but  peace,  for  which  he  earneftly  laboured.  His  Irenicum 
\vas  one  of  the  lail  fubjecls  upon  which  he  preached.  He  was 
a  man  of  learning,  candour,  and  modeily,  and  of  irreproachable 
life.  A  considerable  number  of  his  writings  are  in  print,  many 
of  which  were  publifhed  after  his  death,  which  happened  No- 
vember 14,  1646. 

BURROW  (Sir  JAMES),  matter  of  the  crown-office,  was 
elected  F.  R.  S.  17  .  .  .  F/A.  S.  1751.  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Weft  in  1772,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  fill  the  prefident's  chair  at 
the  Royal  Society  till  the  anniverfary  election,  when  he  refigned 
it  to  fir  John  Pringle;  and  Aug.  10,  7773,  when  the  fociety  pre- 
fented  an  addrefs  to  his  majefty,  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  He  publifhed  two  volumes  of  Reports  1766,  two 
others  in  1771  and  1776,  and  a  volume  of  Decisions  of  the  court 
of  king's  bench,  upon  fettlement  cafes,  from  1732  to  1772  (to 
which  was  fubjoined  an  Efiay  of  punctuation),  in  3  parts,  4-to. 
1 768,  1772,  1776.  The  Eflay  was  alfo  printed  feparately  in  410. 
1775.  He  publifhed,  without  his  name,  A  few  anecdotes  and 
cbfervations  relating  to  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  family,  ferving 
to  rectify  feveral  errors  concerning  him,  publifhed  by  Ntcol. 
Comm.  Papadopoli,  in  his  Hiftoria  gymnafii  Pativini,  1763,^0. 
An  elegant  whole  length  portrait  of  ur  James  was  engraved  after 
Devis  by  Bafire,  1780.  He  died  Nov.  5,  1782. 

BURTON  (HENRY),  was  born  at  Birfall  in  Yorkfhire,  about 
1579  -,  and  educated  at  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  both  his  degrees  in  arts.  He  was  afterwards  incorpo- 
rated M.  A.  at  Oxford,  and  took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  He  firit 
was  tutor  to  the  fons  of  lord  Carey  of  Lepington  (created  in 
1625  earl  of  Monmouth),  then  clerk  of  the  clofet  to  prince 
Henry  ;  and  after  his  death  to  prince  Charles,  whom  he  was 
appointed  to  attend  into  Spain  in  1623;  but,  for  reafons  un- 
known, was  fet  afide  after  part  of  his  goods  were  (hipped,  and 
upon  that  prince's  acceflion  to  the  crown  was  removed  from 
being  his  clerk  of  the  clofet.  Burton,  highly  difgufted  at  this 
treatment,  took  every  opportunity  of  expreilmg  his  refentraent, 
particularly  by  railing  againft  the'bifliops. 

In  April  162^,  he  prefented  a  letter  to  king  Charles,  remon- 
Ilrating  againft  Dr.  Neile  and  Dr.  Laud,  his  majefty's  continual 
attendants,  as  popifhly  affected  ;  and  for  this  was  forbidden  the 
court.  Soon  after  he  was  prefented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's, in  Friday-flreet,  London.  In  Dec.  1636,  he  was  fum^ 
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moned  to  appear  before  Dr.  Duck,  one  of  the  commifTioners  for 
caufes  ecclefiaflical,  who  tendered  to  him  the  oaths  ex  officio, 
to  anfwer  to  certain  articles  brought  again  11  him,  tor  what  he 
had  advanced  in  two  fermons  preached  in  his  own  church  on 
the  preceding  5th  of  November  [i].  Burton,  inllead  of  anfwer- 
ing,  appealed  to  the  king :  neverthelefs,  a  fpeciul  high-com- 
miilion  court,  which  was  called  foon  after  at  doctor's  commons, 
fufpendcd  him,  in  his  abfence,  from  both  his  office  and  benefice  ; 
upon  which  he  thought  fit  to  abfcond,  but  published  his  two 
fermons  under  the  title  of,  For  God  and  the  King  ;  together  with 
an  apology  justifying  his  appeal.  February  i,  a  ierjeant  at  arms, 
with  other  officers,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  the  (lar-chamber, 
broke  open  his  doors,  feized  his  papers,,  and  took  him  into  cuf- 
tody.  Next  day,  he  was,  by  an  order  of  the  privy-council,  com- 
mitted to  the  Fleet  prifon  ;  from  which  place  he  dated  one 
epiftle  to  his  maieity,  another  to  the  judges,  and  a  third  to  the 
true-hearted  nobility.  March  1 1,  he  was  proceeded  againft  in 
the  liar-chamber,  for  writing  and  publifhing  feditious,  ichifma- 
tical,  and  libellous  books,  againft  the  hierarchy  of  the  church, 
and  to  the  fcandal  of  the  government.  To  this  information  he 
(and  Baftwick  and  Prynne  who  were  indicted  with  him)  prepared 
anfwers  [K J.  In  the  end  of  May  1 63  7,  a  perfon  came  to  the  Fleet, 

[i]  The  text  they  were  preached  upon  [K]  Their  rounfel  refufed  to  fign  their 
was,  Proverbs  xxiv.  21,  22.  In  thefe  two  anfwers,  for  fear  of  offending  the  ftar- 
fermons,  and  in  his  apology,  he  charged  the  chamber.  The  defendants  therefore  peti- 
bifhops  with  dangerous  plots  to  change  the  tioned  the  court,  that  according  to  ancient 
orthodox  religion  eftablifhed  in  England,  precedents,  they  might  fign  their  anfwers 
and  to  bring  in  romifh  fuperftition  in  the  with  their  own  hands;  declaring,  they 
room  of  it;  and  blamed  them  for  intro-  would  abide  by  the  cenfure  of  the  court,  i£ 
ducing  feveral  innovations  into  divine  wot  -  they  did  nor  make  good  what  was  contained 
(hip.  The  chief  he  mentioned  were,  that  therein.  But  this  was  refufed  by  the  court, 
in  the  epiftle  the  Sunday  before  eafter,  they  Burton's  anfwer  was  at  length  figned  by 
had  put  out  "  In,"  and  made  it  "  At  the  Holt,  a  bencher  of  Cray's  Inn  ;  who  after- 
fiame  of  JefuS;"  which  alteration  was  di-  wards  withdrew  his  hand,  becaufe  the  other 
redly  againft  the  ad  of"  parliament.  That  co'unfel,  out  of  fear,  would  not  fubfcribe  it. 
two  places  were  changed  in  the  prayers  fet  However,  Burton  tendered  it  to  the  court, 
forth  for  the  5th  of  November;  namely,  defiring  it  might  be  accepted,  or  Holt  or- 
*'  Rooc  out  that  babylonifh  and  antichriftian  dered  to  new  fign  it.  The  court  ordered, 
fed,  which  fay,  &c.5'  is  thus  altered:  that  it  might  be  rec'eived  under  the  hand 
"  Root  out  that  bahylonifh  and  antichriftian  of  Holt  alone,  \vhich  was  accordingly  done, 
fed  of  them  which  fay."  Next,  ''Cutoff  After  it  had  lain  in  court  near  three  weeks, 
thofe  workers  of  iniquity  whofe  religion  is  upon  the  attorney-general's  fuggeftion  to 
rebellion,  &c."  was,  in  the  book  printed  in  the  court,  May  19,  that  it  was  fcandalous; 
1635,  thus  altered:  "Cut  off  thofe  workers  it  was  referred  to  the  two  chief  juftices,  fir 
of  iniquity,  who  turn  religion  into  rebel-  John  Bramfton  and  fir  John  Finch,  to  con- 
lion." — That  the  prayers  torthe  navy  are  fider  of,  and  to  expunge  what  wascontained 
left  out  of  the  late  book  for  the  faft. — That  therein,  as  unfit  to  be  brought  into  court, 
the  placing  the  communion-table  altarwife,  or  otherwife  impertinent  arid  fcandalous. 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  chancel,  was  done  They  expunged  fixty-tbur  whole  fheets  ; 
to  advance  and  ufher  in  popery.  That  the  that  is,  the  whole  anfwer,  except  fix  lines 
fecond  fervice,  as  dainties,  was  faid  there,  at  the  beginning,  and  about  twenty-four  at 
— That  bowing  towards  the  altar,  was  wor-  the  latter  end, 
fliiping  the  table,  or  God  knows  what, 
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to  examine  Burton  upon  his  anfwer;  but  hearing  that  the  great- 
eft  part  of  it  had  been  expunged,  he  refufed  to  be  examined, 
unlefs  his  anfwer  might  be  admitted  as  it  was  put  i-n,  or  he  per- 
mitted to  put  in  a  new  anfwer.  June  2,  it  was  ordered  bv  the 
court,  that  if  he  would  not  anfwer  to  interrogatories  framed  UDOU 
his  anfwer,  he  would  be  proceeded  againtt  pro  confeflb.  Ac- 
cordingly, June  14,  Burton,  and  the  two  others,  being  brought 
to  the  bar,  the  information  was  read  ;  and  no  legal  anfwer  hav- 
ing been  put  in  in  time,  /nor  filed  on  record,  the  court  began 
for  this  contempt  to  proceed  to  fentence.  The  defendants  cried 
out  for  juiiice,  that  their  anfwers  might  be  read,  and  that  they 
mipht  not  be  condemned  unheard.  Nevertheless,  becaufe  their 

o 

anfwers  were  not  filed  on  record,  the  court  proceeded  to  pafs 
fentence  :  which  was,  that  Burton,  Prynne,  and  Bafiwick  pay  a 
fine  of  soool.  each,  and  that  Burton  in  particular  be  deprived 
of  his  ecclefiaflical  benefice,  degraded  from  his  minifterial 
function  and  degrees  in  the  univerfity,  be  fet  on  the  pillory,  have 
both  his  ears  cut  off  there,  confined  to  perpetual  clofe  imprifon- 
znent  in  Lancafter-caftle,  debarred  the  accefs  of  his  wife  or  any 
other  except  his  keeper,  and  denied  the  ufe  of  pen,  ink,  and  pa- 
per :  all  which,  except  the  line,  was  executed  accordingly.  After 
twelve  weeks  impriionment  in  the  common  gaol  at  Lancafter, 
where  great  crowds  pitying  his  misfortunes  reforted  to  him, 
•  due  of  his  papers  being  difperfed  in  London,  he  was  removed, 
by  an  order  of  council,  to  Cornet-caftle  in  the  ifle  of  Guernfey, 
October  1637,  where  he  was  fnut  up  aimoil  three  years;  till  in 
November  1640,  the  houfe  of  commons,  upon  his  wife's  petition, 
complaining  of  the  feverity  of  his  fentence,  ordered  that  he 
Ihould  be  forthwith  fent  for  to  the  parliament  in,fafe  cuftody. 
Burton,  on  his  arrival  at  London,  prefented  a  petition  to  the 
ho  ufe  of  commons,  fetting  forth  his  fufi'erings.  In  confequence 
of  which,  the  houfe  rcfolved  that  the  fentence  againit  him  was 
illegal,  and  ought  to  be  reverfed;  that  he  be  freed  from  the  fine 
of  5000  1.  and  from  imprifonment,  and  reftored  to  his  degrees 
in  the  univerfity,  orders  in  the  miniftry,  and  to  his  ecclefiailical 
benefice  in  Friday-iireet,  London  ;  alfo  have  recompenfe  for  Ins 
imprifonment,  and  for  the-  lofs  of  his  ears,  which  they  fixed  at 
fix  thoufand  pounds  ;  but  by  reafon  of  the  enfuing  confufions  in 
the  kingdom,  he  never  received  that  furn.  He  was,  however, 
reitored  to  his  living  of  St.  Matthew's,  after  which  he  declared 
himfelf  an  independent,  and  complied  with  all  the  alterations 
that  enfued.  He  died  Jan.  1648.  Befides  the  tracls  mentioned 
above,  he  wrote  feveral  others. 

BURTON  (WILLIAM)  [L],  author  of  the  Hiitory  of  Leicef- 

terfliire, 

[L]  Mr.  Peck  had  colle&ed  materials     brother  Robert,  which  arc  probably  among 
fer  the  life  of  Mr.  Burton  and  his  younger    the  papers  of  the  late  fir  Thomas  Cave, 

bart. 
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terfhire,  and  elded  fon  of  Ralph  Burton,  efq.  of  Lindley  in  Lei- 
cefterfhire,  was  born  Auguft  24,  1575,  educated  at  the  ichool  of 
tton-Coldfield  in  Warwickshire,  admitted'of  Brazen-nofe  col- 
;c  Oxford  1501,  and  of  the  Inner  Temple  !'••          o,  i  5^3,     •  A* 
June  22,  i  594,  and  afterwards  a  barriiter  and   reporter  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas.      r3ut  <*  his  natural  :  him 

to   the   iludi-..T,  of  heraldry,  -.logics,  and  antiqui  be- 

came excellent  in  thofe  obicure  and  intricate  matters  ;  -.nd,look 
upon  him  as  a  gentleman,  was  accounted  by  all  that  knew  mm 
to  be  the  bell  of  his  time  for  thofe  (Indies,  as  nrty  appear  by  his 
defcription  of  Leiceiierlhire  *.:'  In  iuc^  he  corrected  Saxton's 
map  of  that  county,  with  the  addition  of  eighty  towns.  His 
weak  confutation  not  permitting  him  to  follow  his  bufmefs,  he 
retired  into  the  country  ;  and  his  great  work,  the  Defcription  of 
Leicefterihire,  was  published  in  folio,  1622.  He  tells  his  patron, 
George  Villers,  marquis  of  Buckingham,  that  "  he  has  under- 
taken to  remove  an  eclipfe  from  the  fun  without  art  or  aitro- 
nomical  dimenfion,  to  give  light  to  the  county  of  Leicester, 
\vhofe  beauty  has  long  been  fhadowed  and  obfcured;"  and  in 
his  preface  declares  hirnfelf  one  of  thofe  who  hold  that 
gloria  totius  res  eft  vaniffima  mundi;  and  that  he  was  unfit  and 
unfurnifhed  for  fo  great  a  bufmefs :  "  unfit,"  to  ufe  his  own. 
words,  "  for  that  myfelf  was  bound  for  another  fludy,  which  is 
jealous,  and  will  admit  no  partner  ;  for  that  all  time  and  parts 
of  time,  that  could  poffibly  be  employed  therein,  were  not  fuifi- 
cient  to  be  difpenfed  thereon,  by  reafon  of  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting, and  multiplicity  of  kinds  of  learning  therein.  Yet  if  a  part- 
ner might  be  ailigned  or  admitted  thereto,  there  is  no  ftudy  or 
learning  fo  fit  or  necefTary  for  a  lawyer,  as  the  ftudy  of  antiqui- 
ties." He  was  affifted  in  this  undertaking  by  his  kinfmen(  John 
Beaumont  of  Gracedieu,  efq.  and  Auguflus  Vincent,  rougecroix  ; 
but  the  church  notes  were  taken  by  himfelf.  He  drew  up  the 
corollary  of  Leland's  life,  prefixed  to  the  Collectanea,  with  his 
favourite  device,  the  fun  recovering  from  an  eclipfe,  and  motto 
Rilucera,  dated  Faledi  1612,  from  Falde,  a  pleafant  village  near 
Tutbury,  Staffordfiiire,  and  a  great  patrimony  belonging  to  his 
family,  and  then  to  him.  The  county  hiltory  was  dated  from 
the  fame  village,  OcL  30,  162?..  He  alfo  caufed  part  of  Leland's 
Itinerary  to  be  tranfcribed  1631,  and  gave  both  the  tranfcript 
and  the  feven  original  volumes  to  the  bodleian  library.  1632  ;  as 
alfo  Talbot's  notes.  To  him  his  countryman  Thomas  Purefby, 
efq.  of  Bar  well,  bequeathed  Leland's  Colleftanea  after  his  death 
1612.  Wood  charges  him  with  putting  many  needlefs  additions 
and  illuftrations  into  thefe  Collectanea,  from  which  charge 

bart.  M.  P.  who  bought  the  greater  part  of    fuggeftion  of  Mr.  Ai'hby, 

Mr.  Tsck's  MSS.  hem  his  widow,  on  the         *  Wood,  Ath.  Oxou,  ii.  75. 

P  ^  Hearne 
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Hearne  defends  him.  Wood  adds,  he  made  a  ufeful  index  to 
them  ;  which,  Hearne  fays,  was  only  of  fome  religious  houfes 
and  fome  authors.  In  1625  he  refided  at  Lindley,  where,  among 
other  works,  he  compiled  a  folio  volume  (which  ft  ill  remains 
in  MS.)  under  the  title  of  Antiquitates  de  Dadlington,  manerio 
com.  Leic.  five  exernplificatio  fcriptorum,  cartarum  veterum,  in- 
quifitionum,  rotulorum  curiarum.  recordorum,  et  evidentium 
probantium  antiquicates  dicli  manerii  de  Dadlington,  et  hseredi- 
tatem  de  Burton  in  dic~lo  manerio  de  Dadlington,  quae  nunc  funt 
penes  me  Will'mum  Burton  de  Lindley  com.  Leic.  modernum 
dominum  di£ti  manerii  de  Dadlington.  Lahore  et  ftudio  mei 
Will'mi  Burton  de  Lindley,  apprenticii  legum  Anglise,  et  focii 
Interioris  Templi  Londini  j  nuper  habitantis  apud  Falde  com. 
8tafF.  nunc  apud  Lindley,  25  Aug.  1625,  set.  50.  He  died  at 
Falde,  after  fuffering  much  in  the  civil  war,  April  6,  1645,  an^ 
was  buried  in  the  pariiri  church  thereto  belonging,  called  Han- 
bury.  He  left  feveral  notes,  collections  of  arms  and  monuments,, 
genealogies,  and  other  matters  of  antiquity,  which  he  had  gar 
thered  from  divers  churches  and  gentlemen's  houfes.  Derby 
collections  are  mentioned  in  Gafcoigne's  notes,  p.  53,  probably 
by  himfelf.  In  Ofborne's  Catalogue,  1757,  was  Vincent  on 
Brooke,  with  MS.  notes  by  William  Burton,  probably  not  more 
than  thofe  on  Cornwall,  which  Dr.  Rawlinibn  had. — He  was 
one  of  fir  Robert  Cotton's  particular  friends,  and  had  the  honour 
to  inftruct  fir  William  Dugdale.  He  was  acquainted  with  Som- 
ner  ;  and  Michael  Dray  ton,  efq.  was  his  near  countryman  and 
acquaintance,  being  defcended  from  the  Draytons  of  Drayton, 
or  Fenny  Drayton,  near  Lindley.  He  married,  1607,  Jane, 
daughter  of  Humphry  Adderley,  of  Widdington,  Warwickfhire  -9 
by  whom  he  had  one  fon,  CaiTibelan,  born  1 609,  heir  of  his  vir- 
tues as  well  as  his  other  fortunes,  who,  having  a  poetical  turn, 
tranflated  Martial  into  englifh,  which  wras  publifhed  1658.  He 
confumed  the  beft  part  of  his  paternal  eftate,  and  died  Feb.  28, 
1 68 1,  having  fome  years  before  given  moil,  if  not  all,  his  father's 
collections  to  Mr.  Walter  Chetwynd,  to  be  ufed  by  him  in 
writing  the  antiquities  of  Staffordshire.  Several  printed  copies 
of  Burton's  Leicefterihire,  with  MS.  notes  by  different  perfons, 
are  exifting  in  various  collections  [M]. — "  The  reputation  of 
Burton's  book,"  as1  Mr.  Gough  juftly  obferves,  "  arifes  from  its 
being  written  early,  and  preceded  only  by  Lombard's  Kent  1576, 
Carew's  Cornwall  1602,  and  Norden's  Surveys  ;  and  it  is  in 
comparifon  only  of  thefe,  and  not  of  Dugdale's  more  copious 
work,  that  we  are  to  underfland  the  praifes  fo  freely  beftowed 
on  it,  and  becaufe  nobody  has  treated  the  fubjedl  more  remotely 

[M]     Thefe  are  particularized  in   the     abfurdly  printed  in  1777,  without  the  lead 
Hiftory  of  Hinckley,  p.  13  i .    A  new  edi-     improvement, 
^ionof  the  Defcription  of  Leicefterihire  was 

and 
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.rnd  accurately  ;  for  Dugdale,  fays  Burton,  as  well  as  Lambard 
and  Carew,  performed  briefly,  The  prefent  volume,  though  a 
folio  of  above  300  pages,  if  the  unncceiTary  digreffions  were 
ftruck  out,  and  the  pedigrees  reduced  into  lei's  compafs,  would 
ihrink  into  a  imall  work.  The  typographical  errors,  especially 
in  the  latin,  are  fo  numerous,  and  the  ilyle,  according  to  the 
manner  of  tliat  time,  fo  loofe,  that  the  meaning  is  often  doubtful, 
Ihe  defcription  is  in  alphabetical  order,  and  coiililcs  chiefly  of 
pedigrees  and  moot-cafes  [N]." 

BURTON  (ROBERT),  known  to  the  learned  by  the  name  of 

Democritus  junior,  was  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  born  at 

Lindley   Feb.  8,  1576.     He  was  educated    at  the  fame  fchool 

with  his  brother,  and  in  1593  fent  to  the  fame  college.    In  1599, 

he  \vas  elected  fludent  of  Chriil-church,  and  for  form's  fake  (as 

Wood  tells  us,  for  he  wanted  not  a  tutor),  was  put  under  the 

tuition  of  Dr.  John  Bancroft,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Oxford.     In 

1616  he  had  the  vicarage  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  well  fuburb  of 

Oxford,  conferred  on  him  by  the  dean  and  canons  of  Chrift- 

churcli,  to  the  parifhioners  of  which  it  is  faid  that  he  always 

gave  the  facrament  in  wafers  j  and  this,  with  the  reclory  of  Se- 

grave  in  Leiceiterfhire,  given  him  fome  years  after  by  George 

lord  Berkeley,  he  held  with  fome  difficulty  (for  the  ftorm  was 

gathering  over  England,  and  the  .troubles  were  coming  on)  to  the 

day  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  Jan.  1639. 

He  was  a  man  of  general  learning;  a  great  philologer,  an  exact 
mathematician,  and  (what  makes  the  peculiarity  of  his  character) 
a  very  curious  calculator  of  nativities.  He  was  extremely  ftu- 
dious,  and  of  a  melancholy  turn,  yet  an  agreeable  companion, 
and  very  humorous.  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  by  Demo- 
critus junior,  as  he  calls  himfelf,  mews,  that  thefe  feemingly 
different  qualities  were  mixed  together  in  his  compofition.  This 
book  was  printed,  firft  in  4to,  afterwards  many  times  in  folio, 
to  the  great  profit  of  the  bookfelier,  who,  as  Mr.  Wood  tells  us, 
got  an  eftate  by  it  [oj.  Some  circumftances  attending  his  death 
occafioned  ftrange  fufpicions.  He  died  in  his  chambers  at  Chriil- 

[N]  The'author,  fenfible  of  its  defeft,  Mr.  Chctsvynd,  in  whofe  hands  Brokelty 

greatly  enlarged  and  enriched  it  with  the  mentions  it,  and  lays  Mr.  Chetwynd  mad? 

addition  of  roman,   faxon,  and  oth-.-r  an-  confiderable  additions  to  it.    He  died  1^93. 

tiquities,  as  appears  from  his  letrer  to  fir  Lord  Chetwynd  lent  it  to  fir  Thomas  Cave, 

Kobert    Cotton,   dated    Lindley,   June   9,  in  whofe  hands  Mt  Alhby  faw  it  in  i  763. 

162,7,    ftill  extant  among  Cot  ton's  corre-  It  is  continued  to  1642. 
foondences,  in  his  library,  Jul.C.  i'i.  This          [o]   "  Burton  upon  Melancholy,'1  fays 

bcolc,    thus    augmented,    was    with   other  archbp.   Herring  (Letters,    17",  i2mo.l, 

NiSS.  by  the  fame  author,  in  the  poffelfion  "  is  an  author,    the  plcafanteft,  the  molt 

of  M*.  Walter  Chetwynd,  of  Jngcftry,  in  learned,  and  the  mort  tullot  ilerling  fenfe. 

StarFordHiire,  \vhom  C«»mde.i   in  StaiFord-  The  wirs  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  and  the 

fhiire    calls   venerandse   antiquitatis  cultor  beginning  of  George  I.  v/ere,  he  adds,  not 

wiaximufs  ;  and  afterwards  came  10,  or  was  a  little  beholden  to  him." 
borrowed  by,  Mr,  Charles  King,  tutor  to 

P  4  church, 
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church,  at,  or  very  near  the  time,  which  it  feems  he  had  fome 
years  before  predicted  from  the  calculation  of  his  nativity  ;  and 
this  exa£tnefs  made  it  whifpered  about,  that  for  the  glory  of 
aftrology,  and  rather  than  his  calculation  Ihould  fail,  he  became 
indeed  a  felo  de  fe.  This,  however,  v/as  certainly  not  notorious  j 
for  he  was  buried  with  due  folemmty  in  the  cathedral  of  Chrift- 
church,  and  had  a  fair  monument  ere6ted  to  his  memory,  with 
his  buft  in  ruff,  gown,  hair,  and  beard  :  on  the  right  hand  of 
which  is  the  calculation  of  his  own  nativity  [p],  and  under  it  this 
infcription  made  by  himfelf,  and  put  up  by  his  brother : 

Faucis  notus,  paucioribus  ignotus, 

Hie  jacet  Democritus  junior, 

Cui  vitam  dedit,  et  mortem 

Melancholia. 
Obiit  8  Id.  Jan.  -A.  C.  MDCXXXIX. 

He  left  a  very  choice  collection  of  books,  part  of  which  he 
bequeathed  to  the  bodleian,  and  lool.  to  buy  live  pounds  worth 
of  books  yearly  for  Chrift-church  library. 

BURTON  (EZEKIAS),  was  fellow  of  Magdalen-college  Cam-* 
bridge,  and  an  eminent  tutor  there.  In  1667  he  was  made 
chaplain  to  the  lord  keeper^Bridgeman,  and  the  fame  year  for 
his  fmgular  merit  was  prefented  to  the  prebend  of  Norwich. 
He  was  very  flrenuous  for  a  comprehension  with  the  difienters5 
and  a  toleration  of  others  ;  and  backed  the  treaty  propofed  in 
1668,  by  the  lord  keeper,  with  all  his  might.  Died  of  a  malig- 
nant fever  in  1681.  His  difcourfes  were  publifhed  in  two  vols. 
by  Dr.  Tillotfon  :  thefe  give  us,  fays  Mr.  Grainger,  an  high  idea 
cf  the  piety,  and  no  mean  one  of  the  abilities  of  the  author. 

BURTON  (WILLIAM),  fon  of  William  Burton  of  Atcham  in 
Shropfhire,  born  in  Auftin-friars,  London,  in  the  xviith  century  5, 
v/as  admitted  in  Gloucefter-hall  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  civil  lav/,  and,  leaving  the  univerfity,  was 
mafter  of  the  free-fchool  of  Kingfton  upon  Thames .  He  was  a 
good  linguift,  an  excellent  critic  and  antiquary,  very  much  ef- 
tcemed  by  the  learned  of  his  time,  and  particularly  by  the  fa^ 
mous  archbifhop  Ufher.  He  died  in  16^7.  Some  of  his  works 
extant,  are  ;  Graecse  linguae  hiftoria.  Veteris  linguce  perlicse 
hiftoria,  printed  with  the  former.  A  commentary  on  Antoninus's 
Itinerary,  fo  far  as  it  concerns  Britain,  &c. 

BURTON  (WILLIAM).  He  was  born  at  Rippon  in  York- 
Ihire  1697,  and  educated  in  Chrift-church  college  in  Oxford  ; 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  D.  and  became  very  eminent  in 
his  profeflion.  In  1/45  he  propofed  joining  himfelf  to  the  pre- 

[P]    This  fcheme  is  exaftly  delineated     are  fome  further  particulars  of  the  two  bro- 
in  the  Hiftory  of  Hinckley,  p.  13  j,  where     thers. 

tender. 
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tender,  then  at  Manchefter^  but  his  friends  had  interefl.  fuiTicient 
to  diffuade  him  from  a  meafure  which  mutt  have  terminated  in 
his  ruin,  in  his  latter  years  he  fpent  much  time  in  collecting 
records,  out  of  which  he  wrote  the  Hiitory  of  the  county  of 
York,  which  has  been  published  in  two  volumes  folio.  He  died 
at  York  1759,  aged  62. 

BURTON  (JOHN),  a  learned  divine,  was  born  in  i6c>6  at 
Wembworth  in  Devonfhire,  of  which  parifli  his  father  was  rec- 
tor. The  firft  part  of  his  grammatical  education  he  received  at 
Okehampton,  and  the  remainder  at  Ely.  Such  were  the  proofs 
which  young  Burton  afforded  at  fchool  of  his  capacity,  diligence, 
and  worthy  difpofitions,  that  the  learned  Dr.  Afltton,  mailer  of 
Jefus-eollege,  Cambridge,  defigned  to  have  him  admitted  into 
his  own  college.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  Dr.  Turner,  prefuient 
of  CorpuWChrifti-college,  Oxford,  having  made  an  accidental 
trial  of  Mr.  Burton's  literary  improvements,  procured  him  a 
fcholarfnip  in  that  college  in  1713,  when  he  was  17  years  of  age. 
Here  he  made  fo  diftuiguifhed  a  progrefs,  that  Dr.  Mather,  the 
prendent,  appointed  him  to  the  important  office  of  tutor,  when 
he  was  only  B.  A.  Soon  after,  the  college  conferred  upon  him 
the  honour  of  reading  the  greek  lecture.  During  the  whole 
courfe  of  his  ftudies,  his  behaviour  was  at  once  fo  cheerful  and 
fo  regular,  that  he  equally  recommended  himfelf  to  the  affection 
of  his  equals,  and  the  efteem  of  his  fuperiors.  Dr.  Potter,  in 
particular,  at  that  time  bifhop  of  Oxford,  conceived  a  great  re- 
gard for  him.  March  24,  1720,  Mr.  Burton  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  In  the  exercife  of  his  duty  as  a  tutor,  no 
one  could  exceed  him  in  attention,  diligence,  and  a  zealous  con- 
cern for  the  improvement  of  his  pupils.  As  he  was  himfelf  un- 
acquainted with  mathematics,  and  ignorant  of  the  hebrew  tongue, 
he  took  effectual  care  that  the  young  men  under  his  tuition 
iliould  be  well  inftru&ed  in  thefe  points.  With  regard  to  thofe 
of  his  pupils  who  were  upon  charitable  foundations,  he  was  fo- 
licitous  that  the  acquifition  of  knowledge  fhould  be  rendered  as 
cheap  to  them  as  poffible.  He  was  even  anxious  that  it  might 
be  no  expence  to  them  at  all :  and,  indeed,  fo  difmterefted  and 
beneficent  was  the  whole  of  his  conduct,  that,  after  having  dif- 
charged  the  office  of  a  tutor  almoft  fifteen  years,  he  was  fcarcely 
poflefled  of  50  1.  when  he  quitted  the  univerfity.  In  reviling, 
correcting,  and  improving  the  exercifes  of  the  Undents,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton difplayed  furprifing  patience,  and  indefatigable  diligence  ; 
and  there  are  ftill  extant  his  themes,  declamations,  orations,  and 
poems  of  every  kind,  which  he  compofed  for  the  ufe  of  his  own 
pupils,  and  even  of  others.  His  attention,  however,  was  not 
folely  confined  to  the  bufinefs  of  tuition.  He  was  anxious  for 
rcitoring  the  credit  of  the  univerfity  prefs,  and  for  enabling  poor 
editors  to  carry  on  their  literary  undertakings.  With  this  vievr, 

he 
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he  often  prevailed  upon  Dr.  Mather,  Dr.  Holmes,  and  other 
vice-chancellors,  to  order  new  types  ;  and,  by  the  afliftance  of 
fome  noble  friends,  he  was  fo  ftrenuous  in  behalf  of  the  learned 
Hufchinfon,  the  editor  of  Xenophon,  that  no  editors  fince  that 
time  have  had  any  delay  or  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  exemption 
from  the  duty  on  paper,  which  has  been  granted  by  parliament 
to  books  printed  at  the  Clarendon  prefs.     It  was  alfo  by  Mr. 
Burton's  perfuafion,  that  Mr.  (afterwards  lord)  Rolle  gave  100  1. 
to  the  univerfity,  for  the  purpofe  of  lending  it  to  editors  ;  and 
that  Dr.  Hodges,  provoft  of  Oriel-college,  bequeathed  200  1.  to 
the  fame  ufc.  In  1725,  when  our  learned  tutor  was  pro-pro&or 
and  matter  of  the  fchools,  he  fpoke,  before  the  determining  ba- 
chelors, a  latin  oration,  intituled  Heli,  which  was  both  written 
and  published  with  a  defign  of  enforcing  the  falutary  exercife  of 
academical  difcipline.     The  fame  fubject  was  ftill  more  fully 
confidered  by  him   in  four  latin   fermons,  preached  before  the 
univerfity  ;  which,  likewife,  with  appendixes,  were  afterwards 
given  to  the  public.    Indeed,  the  labour  thr.t  Mr.  Burton,  during 
two  years,  cheerfully  went  through,  as  mafter  of  the  fchools, 
was  immenfe.     July  19,  1729,  Mr.  Burton  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  B.  D.  and  in  1732,  when  the  fettlement  of  the  colony 
of  Georgia  was  in  agitation,  being  folicitous  to  give  his  affiftance 
in  promoting  that  undertaking,  he  preached  a  fermon  in  its  re- 
commendation ;    and  his    difcourfe   was  afterwards   publifhed, 
with  an  appendix  concerning  the  ilate  of  the  colony.     He  was 
likewife,  through  his  whole  life,  an   ardent  promoter  of  Dr. 
Bray's  admirable  fcheme  of  parochial  libraries. 

Among  other  youths  who  were  committed  to  the  tuition  of 
Mr.  Burton,  there  were  feveral  from  Eton  fchool,  who  excelled 
in  genius  and  learning.  This  circumftance  introduced  him  to 
an  epiftolary  correfpondence,  and  a  focial  intercourfe,  with  the 
in  afters  of  the  fchool,  and  the  provoft  and  fellows  of  the  college; 
the  confequence  of  which  was,  that  they  formed  fo  good  an  opi- 
nion of  his  difpofition  and  character,  as  to  cleft  him,  in  1733, 
Into  a  fellowship  of  their  fociety.  About  the  fame  time,  upon 
the  death  of  Dr.  Edward  Littleton,  he  was  prefented  to  the 
vicarage  of  Maple-derham  in  Oxfordihire  ;  which  may  be  con- 
fidered as  a  grand  xra  in  Mr.  Burton's  life.  Upon  going  to  take* 
poffeffion  of  his  new  preferment,  he  found  the  widow  of  his  pre- 
decefTor,  and  three  infant  daughters,  without  a  home,  and  with- 
out a  fortune.  A  fight  fo  afTefting  infpired  him  with  compaflion  ; 
companion  was  followed  by  love,  and  love  by  marriage.  Mr. 
Burton  (hewed  the  fame  contempt  for  money,  and  perhaps  car- 
ried it  to  an  excefs,  after  he  was  fettled  in  his  living.  His  fitu- 
Mtion  being  remarkably  pleafant,  nothing  gave  him  a  greater  de- 
light than  repairing,  enlarging,  and  adorning  his  houfe,  embel- 
lifhing  his  gardens,  planting  trees,  clearing  fields,  making  roads, 

and 
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and  introducing  fuch  other  improvements  as  he  believed  would 
be  of  advantage  to  his  fucceffors  [oj.  Works  of  a  fimilar  kind 
were  undertaken  by  him,  \vhcn  in  1766  he  was  inftituted  to  the 
rectory  of  Worplefdon  inSurry.  In  1748,  the  death  of  his  wife 
affected  him  in  the  tendered  manner,  as  is  evident  from  the 
feverai  parts  of  his  Opufcula  rnetrico-profaica,  This  event  did 
not  leffen  his  regard  for  her  three  orphan  daughters,  towards 
whom  he  continued  to  exert  the  greateft  affection,  care,  and  li- 
berality.  From  henceforward  he  fpcnt  the  principal  part  of  the 
year  at  Eton-college  ;  where  he  gave  himfelf  entirely  up  to  the 
itudy  of  literature,  and  the  affiftance  of  his  friends.  But  when- 
ever there  were  any  public  meetings  on  literary  or  ecclefiaftic 
affairs,  whether  at  Oxford,  London,  or  Cambridge,  he  had  much 
fatisfa&ion  in  being  prefent  at  them.  July  i,  1752,  he  took  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  and  afterwards  publifhed  his  lectures  on  that 
occafion.  He  was  intimately  connected  with  many  of  the  bi- 
fhops  5  and  whilft  careffed  by  the  governors  of  the  church,  was 
equally  clear  to  the  lowed  of  the  clergy.  Nothing  was  more 
agreeable  to  him,  than  to  fee  all  around  him  eafy,  cheerful,  and 
happy.  To  fuch  of  the  young  fcholars  at  Eton  as  appeared  to 
be  of  promifmg  abilities  and  difpofitions,  he  ihewed  a  particular 
attention,  made  them  the  companions  of  his  leifure  hours,  and 
afforded  them  every  encouragement  which  lay  in  his  power. 

When  Dr.  Burton  came  to  an  advanced  age,  and  his  eyes  be- 
gan to  fail  him,  he  thought  proper  to  collect  together  and  pub- 
lifh  his  fcattered  pieces,  under  the  title  of  Opufcula  mifcellanea. 
Scarcely  had  he  finimed  this  talk,  when  he  was  fuddenly  attacked 
by  an  eryfipelous  fever,  which  difturbcd  his  intellects,  and  mat- 
tered his  decaying  frame.  He  feemed  however  at  intervals  to 
recover,  and  to  be  defirous  of  re  fuming  his  iludies.  The  day  be- 
fore his  death,  the  lamp  of  life  appeared  to  be  rekindled.  -In  the 
evening,  it  being  Sunday,  he  fent,  as  had  been  his  cutiom,  for 
five  or  fix  promifing  youths;  and  after  fupper  difcourfed  to  them, 
with  more  than  ufual  perfpicuity  and  elegance,  on  fome  im- 
portant fubjecl:  of  divinity.  From  hence  his  phyfician  and  friends 
conceived  hopes,  though  miftaken  ones,  of  his  recovery;  for  after 
a  mod  ferene  fleep,  he  quietly  departed  this  life  the  next  morn- 
ing, being  Feb.  n,  1771,  aged  76,  and  was  buried  at  the  entrance 
of  the  inner  chapel  at  Eton  PR], 


The  caufeway  through  the  marfh  Thefe  hints  he  formed  into  a  pamphlet,  in- 

3t  Woodbridge,  in  the  road  from  the  noith  tituled,  The  prefent  (rate  of  the  navigation 

part  of  Surry  to  Guildford,  which  was  begun  of  tiie  ilverThames  conhdered,  and  certain 

by  his  advice  and  affifhnce,  andfinifhed  by  regulations  propofed,  4to.  1765.    A  fecood 

his  contribution  and  thatol  his  friends,  will  edition,  with  an  Appendix,  was  published 

be  a  lafting  memorial  of  his  judgment  and  in  1767. 

induftry  on  fuch  occafions.  Part  of  his  lei-  [R]    A  particular  account  of  his  worts, 

fure  hours  at  Maple-derham  was  employed  with  pertinent  remarks  on  them,  may  be 

in  collecting  hints  for  removing  obftruclions  feen  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  vol.  iiL 

in  the  navigation  of  the  river  Thames,  p.  48,  49. 
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BURZUIE,  a  celebrated  perfian  philofopher  and  phyfician, 
who  fiourimed  under  the  reign  of  Khoiroes  furnamed  Nufchirvan 
the  jufl.  This  prince  having  learned  that  the  Indians  carefully 
preferved  a  book  written  in  their  language,  which  they  called 
Giavidan  khird,  i.  e.  The  wifdom  of  all  ages,  or,  as  they  fome- 
times  called  it,  the  Teftament  or  the  Moral  and  political  in- 
ilruCtions  of  Hufchink,  fent  this  philofopher  'to  India  with  rich 
prefents  for  the  king  of  that  country,  in  order  to  obtain  z.  copy 
of  it.  Burzuie  acquitted  himfelf  of  this  employment  very  ho- 
nourably, and  brought  this  book  to  Nufchirvan,  who  ordered  him 
to  tranilate  it  into  the  perfian  language.  This  translation  was 
made  and  dedicated  to  this  prince  under  the  title  of  Humaiun 
Name-,  but  as  it  was  written  in  old  perfian,  which  is  called  Pe- 
heleuique,  it  has  been  fmce  modernized  in  the  form  we  at  pre» 
fent  have  it.  Some  have  attributed  the  translation  of  this  work 
to  Buzurg-nichir,  vizir  of  Nufchirvan,  and  preceptor  to  prince 
H  or  muz, 

BUSBEQUIUS,  or  BUSBEC  (  AUGER -GISLEN;,  waa  the  na- 
tural fon  of  the  lord  of  Bufbec,  and  born  at  Commines,  a  town 
in  Flanders,  1522.  The  early  proofs  he  gave  of  an  extraordinary 
genius  induced  his  father  to  fpare  neither  care  nor  expence  to 
get  him  properly  inftrucled,  and  to  obtain  his  legitimation  from 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  He  was  fent  to  iludy  at  the  universities 
of  Louvain,  Paris,  Venice,  Bologna,  and  Padua.  He  was  ibme 
time  at  London,  whither  lie  attended  the  ambaifador  of  Ferdi- 
nand, king  of  the  Romans,  In  15^4  he  was  appointed  ambaf- 
fador  at  Conftantinople;  but  made  averyihort  ft  ay  there.  Being 
fent  back  the  following  year,  his  fecond  embaffy  proved  longer 
and  more  fortunate  j  for  it  lafted  feven,  years,-and  ended  in  a 
good  treaty.  He  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  ftate  of  the 
ottoman  empire,  and  the  true  means  of  attacking  it  with  fuccefs; 
on  which  fubjecl  he  compofed  a  very  judicious  difcourfe,  inti- 
tuled, De  re  militari  contra  Turcam  inilituenda  conhlium. 
Without  neglecting  any  thing  that  related  to  the  bufmefs  of  his 
embaiTy,  he  laboured  fuccefsfully  for  the  republic  of  letters,  col- 
lecting infcriptions  [s],  purchafing  manufcripts,  fearching  after 

[s]    The  public  is  oMiged  to  Bufbec  for  full  and  correft  copy  than  that  of  Bufbec. 

the  MonumentumAnciranum,  which  would  "  1    bring  whh  me,"   lays  Bufbec,  in 

be  one  of  the  moft  curious  and  inftrucYtve  one  of  his  letters,  ''  a  promifc-jous  heap  of 

infcriptions  of  antiquity,  if  it  was  entire  ;  ancient  coins,  the  beft  of  which  I  intend 

for  we  might  there  have  a  lift  of  the  actions  to  prefent  to  my  mailer;  and  befides  thefe, 

of  Au3uftus.    Faffing  through   Ancyra,  a  whole    cart-loads   and  fhip-loads  of  greek 

city  of  Galatia,  Buibec  caufed  all  that  re-  manufcripts ;     there    are,    I    believe,    not 

mained  legible  of  that  infcription  to  be  c»-  much  fewer  than  240,  which   I  have  fent 

pied  from  the  marble  of  a  ruined  palace,  by  fea  to  Venice,  to  be  ihence  conveyed  (o 

and  fent  it  to  Schottus  the  jefuif.     It  may  Vienna     I    have   fearched   every   corner, 

be  feen  in  Gr'aevius's Suetonius.   Gronevius  that   I    might   get   together,   by    the    lall 

publifhed  this  Monumentum  AncLranu*i at  gleaning  as  it  were,  all  that  remained  of 

den,  in  1695,  \\lih  notes,  from  a  nio/e  that  fort  of  commodity." 

rare 
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v»  plants,  and  enquiring  into  the  nature  of  animals.  \Vhcii 
he  let  out  the  fecor.d  time  to  Conftantinople,  he  carried  with  him 
n  painter,  to  rake  draughts  of  the  plants  and  animals  that  were 
unknown  in  the  wi/  The  relati  ich  lie  wrote  of  his  tv;<> 

iournies  to  Turkey  is  much  commended  by  Thuanus.     He  \\ 
•rous  of  pa:       j    the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  privacy,  but  the 
neror  ^Maximilian  made  choice  of  him  to  be  governor  to  his 
ions  ;  and  when  his  daughter  pri-iceis  Elizabeth  was  married  to 
Charles  IX.  of  France,  Butbec  was  nominated  to  conduct  her  to 
Pa.         This  queen  gave  him  the  vhoie  fuperintendance  of  ": 
houi'hold  a:ui  her  aiFairs,  and.  when  (he  quitted  Fmnce,  on  her 
huiba:  -th,  left  him    there   ns   her  ambaiTador.     lie  was 

continued  in   that   quality  b         -  emperor  RodoJph.     lie  died 

C  2. 

BUSBY  /RICHARD),  a  very  eminent  fchoolmafter,  was  fort 
of  Richard  Buiby,  of  Weilminfter,  and  born  atLutton  in  Lin- 
colnihire,  Sept.  22,  1606.  Having  pa  fled  through  the  clafic; 
of  Weftminfter-fchool  as  a  king's  icholar,  he  was,  in  1624, 
elected  iludent  of  Chrift-church  [T].  He  took  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  Oct.  21,  1628;  and  that  of  M.  A.  June  18,  1631. 
July  163  93  he  was  admitted  to  the  prebend  and  rectory  of  Cud- 
worth,,  in  the  church  of  Wells  [u].  Dec.  13,  1640,  he  was 
appointed  mailer  of  Weftminiter-fchool ;  and  by  his  {kill  and 
diligence  in  the  discharge  of  this  moil  laborious  and  important 
office  for  the  fpace  of  55  years,  bred  up  the  greatefl  number 
of  eminent  men  in  church  and  ftate,  that  ever  adorned  at  one 
time  any  age  or  nation  [xj.  After  the  reiteration,  Charles  II. 
conferred  on  him  a  prebend  of  Weftmitifter,  into  which  he  was 
inilalled  July  5,  1660  •,  and  the  nth  of  Auguft  following,  he 
was  made  treasurer  and  canon  refidentiary  of  the  church  of' 
Wells.  He  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  Oft.  19,  1660.  At  the 
coronation  of  Charles  II.  he  carried  the  ampulla,  and  in  the 
convocation,  which  met  June  24,  1661,  he  was  proctor  for  the 
chapter  of  Bath  and  Wells  ;  and  one  of  thofe  who  approved 
raid  fubfcribed  the  common-prayer-book.  This  great  man^ 
after  a  long  and  healthy  life,  the  confequence  of  his  chaitity, 
fobriety  and  temperance,  died  April  6,  1695,  ag£d  89,  and  was 
buried  in  Weitininiter-abbey,  \vherethere  is  a  £ne  monument 
creeled  to  him,  with  a  latin  infcription.  He  was  a  perfon  very 
fagacious  in  rinding  out  every  one's  genius  and  difpofition,  and 

[T]  At  the  univeifity  he  was  confidered         [u]  He  loft  the  profits  of  it  during  the 

as  a  complete  orator,  and  a  very  good  attor,  civil  wars,  but  tound  means  to  keep  his 

having  aftsd  with  great   applaufe  in  the  fcudent's  place,  and  other  preferments, 
comedy  called  the  Royal  Slave,  written  by  '       [x]   He  extremely  liked,  and  even  ap- 

William    Cartwright,    which  was    played  plauded,  and  rewarded  wit  in  any  of  his 

before   king  Charles  I,    and  his  queen  at  fcholars,  though  it  relieved  on  himfelf; 

Chrift-church,  by  the  ftudenU  of  that  houfe,  but  in  his  fuhool  he  was  extremely  ie- 

•u  Auguft  30,  1,6^6.  vsie. 

ho 
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no  lefs  induftrioiis  m  employing  them  to  advantage,  and  fo£» 
warded  them  fuccefsfully.  fie  f6  formed  and  trained  up  the 
minds  of  youth  by  his  initruetions,  that  they  learned  at  the  fame 
time  both  to  fpeak  and  to  be  wife  ;  and  whilil  they  were  in-> 
{trucked  by  him  as  boys,  they  infenfibly  grew  up  to  be  men. 
As  many  fcholars  as  he  fent  out  into  the  world,  fo  many  faith- 
ful, and,  in  general,  brave  champions  did  church  and  ftate 
obtain.  Whatever  reputation  Weitminfter-fchool  enjoys,  what- 
ever advantage  lias  thence  accrued,  is  chiefly  due  to  Buf- 
by,  and  will  for  ever  be  due  to  him.  So  uieful  a  man  God 
biefTed  with  long  life,  and  crowned  with  riches.  And  he,  on 
his  part,  cheerfully  devoted  himfelf  and  his  poOedions  to  the 
promoting  of  piety.  To  relieve  the  poor  ;  to'  fupport  and  en- 
courage learned  men  ;  to  repair  churches  ;  that,  he  thought, 
was  truly  enjoying  his  riches.  And  what  lie  employed  not 
upon  thofe  good  ufes  in  his  life-  time,  he  bequeathed  to  the 
fame  at  his  death  [Y].  He  compofed  feveral  books  for  the  ufe 
of  his  fchool. 

BUSCHETTO  DA  DULICHIO,  architect,  of  the  xith  century, 
native  of  the  iile  of  Dulichio,  built  the  cathedral  of  Pifa,  which 
ilill  paiTes  for  one  of  the  fined  in  all  Italy.  Bufchetto  was  a 
great  machinift  ;  and  could  move  the  heavieft  loads  with  a  very 
fmall  force.  It  is  marked  on  his  tomb,  u  that  ten  girls  could 
lift  by  his  method,  weights  which  a  thoufand  yoke  of  oxen  could 
not  move,  and  a  fhip  could  fcarcely  carry." 

Qjuod  vix  mille  bourn  pofTent  juga  cuncia  movere> 

£t  quod  vix.  potuit  per  mare  ferre  navis, 
Bufchetti  nifu,  quod  erat,  mirabile  vifu., 

Dena  puellarum  turba  levavit  onus, 

Though  Bufchetto  lived  in  the  age  of  ignorance  and  hyper  •* 
bole,  yet  he  partly  defervtd  this  piece  of  praife. 

BUSCH1NG  (Dr.  ANTHONY  FREDERIC),  particularly  famous 
for  his  New  treatife  of  Geography,  firft  publiftied  in  the  germaii 
language  in  2  vols.  1754,  which  met  with  fuch  encouragement, 
that  it  patted  through  editions  1756,  1758,  1760,  1768,  and 
was  tranflated  into  englilh  1762,  6  vcls.  4to.  with  maps:  the 
french  translation  is  in  14  vols-  i2mo.  1768-^1779.  It  has 
likewife  been  translated  into  dutch.  Dr.  Bufching  died  at  Ber- 
lin in  1793,  in  the  6gth  year  of  his  age. 

f_y]    He  gave  250!.  towards  repairing  dred  pounds  to  repair  the  room  in  which 

and  beautifying  Chrift-church  college  and  they  were  to  be  read.   He  contributed  alfo' 

cathedral,    and  founded  and  endowed  two  to  (he  repair  of  Lichfield-church.     As  for 

lectures  in  the  fame  college,  one  for  the  his  many  other  benefactions,  they  are  not 

oriental  languages,     and  another  for  the  upon  record,  becaufe  they  were  done  in  a 

mathemaii.es  $  giving,  moreover,  aa  hun.  private  manner. 

BUSSY 
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BUSSY  (ROGER  RABUTJN  Count  of),  a  frenchman,  illuf- 
trious  for  wit  and  misfortunes,  was  born  April  3,  1618,  of  an 
antient  family  in  Burgundy,  lie  \vas  trained  to  letters;  after 
which  he  entered  into  the  army,  and  rifmg  gradually  to  very 
high  pofts,  was  much  diftinguiihed  as  a  military  man.  But 
what  he  had  done  with  his  fword,  lie  feems  to  have  undone 
with  his  wit  ;  for,  expofmg  loine  ladies  of  high  rank  and  in- 
fluence, in  a  piece  intituled,  Les  Amours  dcs  Gaules,  he  was 
complained  of  to  the  king,  and  imprifoned  in  the  baftile.  This 
was  about  the  year  166'.  He  was  releated  however  from  this 
place  the  year  after,  on  account  of  illneis  ;  but  releafed  only 
to  be  banifhed  into  his  own  country,  where  he  lived  an  exile 

rf   * 

many  years  upon  his  own  eftate. 

Bendes  the  above  mentioned  diigrace,  which  this  book  occa- 
fioned  him,  it  drew  on  him  the  refentment  of  Menage,  who 
was  highly  otTended  at  the  liberty  Bufly  had  therein  taken  with 
him,  in  regard  to  madame  de  Sevigne  ;  though  the  injury,  as 
Bayle  obferves,  lay  not  fo  much  in  any  thing  faid,  as  in  the 
contempt  with  which  he  makes  that  lady  treat  him.  Menage, 
however,  fufHciently  revenged  himfelf  by  the  following  epi- 
gram : 

Francorurn  proceres  media  (quis  credat  ?)  in  aula 

Bufliades  fcripto  hcferat  horribili. 
Pcasa  levis  ;   Lodoix  nebulonem  carcere  claudens 

Detrahit  indigno  munus  equeftre  duci. 
Sic  nebulo  gladiis  quos  formidabat  Iberis 

QTIOS  meruit  Francis  fuftibus  eripitur. 

However,  Menage  was  no  irreconcileable  enemy,  but  after- 
wards did  him  juftice.  "  Mr.  dc  BuiTy  Rabutin  is  a  man  of  a 
line  and  folid  underftanding.  I  cannot  forbear  doing  him  this 
fufHce,  notwithflinding  his  ill-treatment  of  me  in  his  Amours 
of  the  Gauls.  It  is  inipoflible  to  write  with  more  wit  and  fire, 
than  he  has  done  in  that  work."  Menage  adds,  that  BuiTy  was 
"  betrayed  by  Mad.  de  Monglas,  to  whom  he  had  emrufted, 
his  fecret,5'  namely,  his  Amours  ties  Gaules,  which  was  pri* 
vately  handed  about  in  manufcript ;  and  that  he  might  fay  with 
Ovid, 

Ingenio  peril  qui  mifer  ipfe  meo. 

All  his  works  are  in  french,  and  were  printed   at  Paris  [z]. 
He  died  in  1693,  aged  75. 

[z]  Buffywasth:  authorof  many  other  3.  Abridged  hiftory  of  Lewis  the  Great, 

things;    as,   I.    Memoiis,   1693;    2   vols.  1699,   I2mo.     4.   Letters,   7  vol.   iimo. 

410.      2.   Difcotirfe  to  his  children,  upon  5.    Poems,  fcattered  through   his  letters, 

the  ufe  to  be  made  of  adve.'fuy,  and  the  and  in  other  collections, 
different  evcau     :      •.-,     i->4>    "-2mo, 
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BUTLER  (WILLIAM),  one  of  the  greafeft  phyfi'-Inns,  sn^ 
molt  capricious  humourifts  of  his  time,  war;  born  at  Jpfwich, 
about  1535,  and  educated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  became  fellow.  He  fettled  at  Cambridge  as  a  phvfician,  and 
•without  taking  a  medical  degree.  His  fagacity  in  judging  of 
diiicmpers  was  very  great,  and  his  method  of  cure  was  fome- 
times  as  extraordinary  ;  he  was  bold  and  fingular  in  his  prac- 
tice, and,  what  was  perhaps  more  than  all,  his  manners  were 
extremely  odd,  which  gave  him  a  very  great  character  among 
the  vulgar,  who  thought  by  that,  that  he  m'uft  poflefs  extraor- 
dinary abilities.  Mr.  Aubrey  informs  us,  that  it  was  ufual  for 
him  to  fit  among  the  boys  at  St.  Mary's  church  in  Cambridge  $ 
and  that  when  he  was  fent  for  to  king  James  at  Newmarket,  he 
i'uddenly  turned  back  to  go  home,  and  that  the  melTenger  was 
forced  to  drive  him  before  him.  We  find  he  was  confulted 
along  with  fir  Theodore  Mayerne  and  others  in  the  ficknefs 
which  proved  fatal  to  prince  Henry  :  and  it  is  faid  that  at  the  firil 
fight  of  him,  Butler  from  !nj  cadaverous  look  made  an  unfa- 
vourable prognoftic.  .  The  reputation  of  phyfic  was  very  low  in 
England  before  Butler's  time ;  hypothetical  nonfe-nfe  was  re- 
duced into  fyftem,  not  onlv  in  medicine,  but  alfo  in  other  arts 
and  faiences.  Many  droll  itorics  have  travelled  down  to  us  of 
feme  extraordinary  cures  as  ftrangely  performed  ;  for  rhefe  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Winwood's  Memorials,  vol.  Hi.  Richard! 
Parkeri,  Sceletos  Cantabrigienfis,  Fuller,  Prax.  Mayern.  p.  66  ; 
and  Wood  in  his  account  of  Francis  Trefham,  eiq.  He  died 
Jan.  29,  1618,  aged  82,  and  lies  buried  in  it.  Mary's  church  in 
Cambridge,  with  an  elegant  and  pompous  epitaph  over  him* 
He  left  no  writings  behind  him. 

BUTLER  (CHARLES),  a  native  of  Hampfhire,  and  bred  at 
Oxford;  known  at  this  day  only  by  his  curious  hiflory  of  bees, 
intituled,  The  feminine  monarchy  ;  a  fmall  book  which  has 
been  many  times  primed,  lie  wrote  befides  a  treatife  of  mufic", 
and  died  after  1634. 

BUTLER  (SAMUEL),  a  poet  of  a  very  fingular  ••  was 
born  at  Strenlham  in  Worcefterfhire,  and  baptized  Feb._  14', 
1612.  Fhiving  difcovercd  an  early  inclination  to  learning,  his 
father,  Samuel  Butler,  a  reputable  country  farmer  [A],  placed 

him 

[A!  "  His  father's  condition  i:  varioufl'y  but,  for  want  of  money,  was  never  made 
rcpreknted.  Wood  mentions  him  as  com-  a  member  of  any  college.  Wco'd  leaves 
petently  .wealthy ;  but  Mr.  Longueville,  us  rather  doubtful  whether  he  went  to 
the  ion  of  Butler's  principal  friend,  fays  Cambridge  or  Oxford  ;  but  at  laft  make* 
he  was  an  honell  farmer  with  fome  fmall  him  pafs  fix  or  feven  years  at  Cambn 
efcate,  who  made  a  (hift  to  educate  his  \viihout  knowing  in  what  hall  or  college  ; 
foj.  at  the  grammar-fchool  of  \\orcefler,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  he  lived 
under  Mr.  Kenry  Fright,  from  whofe  care  io  long  in  either  univerfity,  but  us  be  long-- 
he removed  for  a  (hort  time  to  Cambridge  j  ing  to  one  hcufe  or  another}  and  it  is 

ftiil 
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him  at  the  free-fchool  of  Worcefter  •,  whence  he  was  fent  for 
fome  time  to  Cambridge,  but  never  matriculated  in  that  univer- 
fity.  After  refiding  at  it  fix  or  feven  years,  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and  became  clerk  to  one  Mr.  JefTerys  of  Earl's 
Croomb,  an  eminent  jufticc  of  the  peace  for  that  county,  with 
whom  he  lived  fome  years  in  an  eafy  and  reputable  Ration. 
Here  he  found  fulFicicnt  leifure  to  apply  himfelf  to  whatfoever 
learning  his  inclinations  led  him  ;  which  was  chiefly  hiftory  and 
poetry  ;  adding  to  thefe,  for  his  diverfion,  muiic  and  paint- 
ing  O3]-  He  was  afterwards  recommended  to  that  great  en- 
courager  of  learning,  Elizabeth  countefs  of  Kent  ;  in  whofe 
houfe  he  had  not  only  the  opportunity  of  confulting  all  kinds  of 
books,  but  of  converiing  with  Mr.  Selden,  who  often  employed 
him  to  write  letters  beyond  fea,  and  tranflate  for  him.  He  lived 
fome  time  alfo  with  fir  Samuel  Luke,  a  gentleman  of  an  antient 
family  in  Bedfordihire,  and  a  famous  commander  under  Oliver 
Cromwell.  Whilft  he  refided  in  this  gentleman's  family,  it  is 
generally  fuppofed  that  he  planned,  if  he  did  not  write,  the 
celebrated  Hudibras  ;  under  which  character  it  is  thought  he  in- 
tended to  ridicule  that  knight.  After  the  reftcration  of  Charles  IL 
he  was  made  fecretary  to  Richard  earl  of  Carbury,  lord  prefident 
of  the  principality  of  Wales,  who  appointed  him  fie  ward  of 
Ludlow-  cattle,  when  the  court  was  revived  there.  In  this  part 
of  his  life,  he  married  Mrs.  Herbert,  a  gentlewoman  of  a  good 
family  ;  and  lived,  fays  Wood,  upon  her  fortune,  having  ftudied 
the  common  law,  but  never  practifed  it.  A  fortune  ihe  had, 
-fays  his  biographer,  but  it  was  loft  by  bad  fecurities.  In  1663 
was  publifhed  the  fir  ft  part,  containing  three  cantos,  of  the 
poem  of  Hudibras,  which,  as  Prior  relates,  was  made  known 
at  court  by  the  tafbe  and  influence  of  the  earl  of  Dorfet.  When 
itwas  known,  it  was  neceflarily  admired  :  the  king  quoted,  the 
courtiers  ftudied,  and  the  whole  party  of  the  royaiifls  applauded 
it.  Every  eye  watched  for  the  golden  mower  which  was  to  fall 
upon  the  author,  who  "certainly  was  not  without  his  part  in  the 


left  likely  that  he  could  have  fo  long  but  durft  not  name  a  colleje,   for  fear  of 

inhabited  a  place  of  learning  with  fo  little  detection.''     Dr  Johnfon. 

diftindlion  as  to  leave  his  refidence  uncer-  [B]   The  anonymous  author  of  his  life 

tain.      Dr.  Naih  has  difcovered   that  his  tells  us,  he  had  feen  fome  pictures,  fui 

father  was  owner  of  a  houfe  and  a  little  to  be  ot  Butler's  drawin:;,   in  Mr.  Jefferys' 

land,   worth  about  eight   pounds  a    year,  family  in   17,0.     His  early  inclination  to 

ftill  called  Butler's  tenement.     Wood  has  that  noble  art  procured  him  aftei  wards  the 

his  information  from  his  brother,  whofe  friendfnip  of  Mi.  Samuel  Cooper,  one  of 

narrative  placed  him  at  Cambridge,  in  op-  the  moil  eminent  painters  of  that  time. 

poiition  to  that  of  his  neighbours,  which  Life,  p.   5.      Some    pictures,    faid  to  be 

fent  him.  to  Oxford.     The  brother's  feems  his,  were  fhewa   to  Dr  Na»h,    at   Earl's 

the  beft  authority,  till,   by  confeffing  his  Croomb;   but  when  he  enquired  for  then> 

inability  to  tell  his  hall  or  college,  he  gives  fome  years  afterwards,  he  found  them  de- 

reafon  to  fufpect  that  he  was  refolved  to  be-  ftroyed,  to  ftop  windows,  and  owns  that 

on   him  an  academical  education  j  they  hardly  deferred  A  better  fate. 

VOL.  III.  Q                                       general 
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general  expectation.  In  1664  the  fecond  part  appeared  ;  and  tlifi 
curiofity  of  the  nation  was  rekindled,  and  the  writer  was  again 
praifed  and  elated.  But  praife  was  his  whole  reward.  Claren- 
don, fays  "Wood,  gave  him  reafori  to  hope  for  "  places  and 
employments  of  value  and  credit-,"  but  no  fuch  advantages  did 
he  ever  obtain.  It  is  reported,  that  the  king  once  gave  him 
300  guineas  ;  but  of  this  temporary  bounty  we  find  no  proof. 
Wood  relates  that  he  was  fecretary  to  Villiers  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, when  he  was  chancellor  of  Cambridge:  this  is  doubted 
by  the  other  writer,  vho  yet  allows  the  duke  to  have  been  his 
frequent  benefactor.  That  both  thefe  accounts  are  falfe  there 
is  reaibn  to  fufpect,  from  a  ilory  told  by  Pack,  in  his  account 
of  the  life  of  Wycherley,  and  from  fome  verfes  which  Mr. 
Thyer  has  publiihed  in  the  author's  remains.  "  Mr.  Wycher- 
ley," fays  Pack,  "  h«d  always  laid  hold  of  any  opportunity  which 
offered  of  reprefentitig  to  the  cluke  of  Buckingham  how  well 
Mr.  Butler  had  deferved  of  the  royal  family,  by  writing  his 
inimitable  Hudibras  •,  and  that  it  was  a  reproach  to  the  court, 
that  a  perfon  of  his  loyalty  and  wit  fhould  fuffer  in  obfctirity, 
and  under  the  wants  he  did.  The  duke  always  feemed  to 
hearken  to  him  with  attention  enough  ;  and,  after  fome  time, 
undertook  to  recommend  his  pretenfions  to  his  majefty.  Mr. 
Wycherley,  in  hopes  to  keep  him  fteady  to  his  word,  obtained 
of  his  grace  to  name  a  day,  when  he  might  introduce  that 
model!  and  unfortunate  poet  to  his  new  patron.  At  lad  an  ap- 
pointment was  made,  and  the  place  of  meeting  was  agreed  to 
be  the  RoebucL.  Mr.  Butler  and  his  friend  attended  accord- 
ingly :  the  duke  joined  them  •,  but,  as  the  devil  would  have  it, 
the  door  of  the  room  where  they,  fat  was  open,  and  his  grace, 
v/ho  had  feated  himfelf  near  it,  obferving  a  pimp  of  his  ac- 
quaintance (the  creature  too  was  a  knight)  trip  by  with  a  brace 
of  ladies,  immediately  quitted  his  engagement,  to  follow  ano- 
ther kind  of  bufinefs,  at  which  he  was  more  ready  than  in  doing 
good  offices  to  men  of  defert ;  though  no  one  was  better  qua- 
lified than  he,  both  in  regard  to  his  fortune  and  underftanding, 
to  protecl  them  ;  and,  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death,  poor 
Butler  never  found  the  lead  enecl:  of  his  promife  [c]!"  Such 

is 

f"c]    I!>  had   promifes  of  a  <;ooJ  pbee  faid  his  m. \jcfty  ordered  Butler  the  fum  of 

from  lord  Clarendon;  but  they  were  never  7000!.     but   the    order   being  written   in 

accoitfplifhed.     No  one  v/as  more  cencrous  figures,  fomebodv  through  whofe  hands  it 

to  him  than  the  end  of  Dorfet,  who,  being  pafied,   by  cutting  off  a  cypher,   reduced  it 

'hiinfeifan  excellent  post,  knew  how  to  fet  to  ^ocl.      f  t  paffed  all  the  offices  without" 

?  jutl  value  upon   the  ingenious  p':--Krrri-  any  fee.  at  the  lollicitation  of  Mr.  Wil- 

ances  of  others;   and  we  are  told,   he  owed  liam   Longueville    of  the    Temple,     lord 

it  te  that  nobleman,  that  the  court  tailed  Uanby  being  at  that  time  high  treafurer. 

ibras.      It   loon  became  the  chief  When  Mr.  Longueville  brought  this  or- 

entertainmcnt    of    the    king,     who   often  der,  Butler,  calling  to  mind  that  he  owed 

quoted  it  in  cou^eiiatiyn.     it  is  wore  than  lh*t  fitia  to  different  perfons, 

deiired 
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in  the  (lory.  The  verfes  are  written  with  a  degree  of  acrimony, 
fuch  as  neglect  and  difappointment  might  naturally  excite ;  and 
fuch  as  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  Butler  capable  of  exprefiing 
againfh  a  man  who  had  any  claim  to  his  gratitude.  Notwitli- 
itanding  this  difcouragement  and  neglect,  he  Mill  profecuted  his 
defign  ;  and  in  1678  publifhed  the  third  part,  which  Mill  leaves 
the  poem  imperfect  and  abrupt.  How  much  more  he  originally 
intended,  or  with  what  events  the  action  was  to  be  concluded, 
it  is  vain  to  conjecture.  Nor  can  it  be  thought  Itrange  that  he 
4hould  ftop  here,  however  unexpectedly.  To  write  without  re- 
ward is  fufficiently  unpleafing.  He  had  now  arrived  at  an  age 
•vvhen  he  might  think  it  proper  to  be  in  jcit  no  longer,  and  per- 
haps his  health  might  now  begin  to  fail.  He  died  Sept.  25, 
1680  ;  and  Mr.  Longueville,  having  unfuccefsfully  follicited  a 
fubfcription  for  his  interment  in  Weitminttcr  abbey,  buried  him 
at  his  own  coll  in  the  church-yard  of  Co  vent  Garden.  Dr. 
Simon  Patrick  read  the  fervice.  About  fixty  years  afterwards, 
Mr.  Barber,  a  printer,  mayor  of  London,  bellowed  on  him  a 
monument  in  Weltminfter  abbey. 

After  his  death  were  publilhed  three  fmall  volumes  of  his 
pofthumous  works,  and  lately,  two  volumes  more  have  been 
printed  by  Mr.  Thyer  of  Manchefter,  indubitably  genuine. 
From  none  of  thefe  pieces  can  his  life  be  traced,  or  his  character 
difcovered.  Some  verfes,  in  the  lafl  collection,  mew  him  to 
have  been  among  thofe  who  ridiculed  the  inltitution  of  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which  the  enemies  were  for  feme  time  very 
numerous  and  very  acrimonious  ;  for  what  reafon  it  is  hard  to 
conceive,  fince  the  philofophers  profeilecl  not  to  advance  doc- 
trines, but  to  produce  facts;,  and  the  moil  zealous  enemy  of 
innovation  mult  admit  the  gradual  progrefs  of  experience,  how- 
ever he  may  oppofe  hypothetical  temerity.  In  this  mill  of  ob- 
fcurity  palled  the  life  of  Butler,  a  man  whofe  name  can  only 
perifh  with  his  language.  The  mode  and  place  of  his  education 
are  unknown  ;  the  events  of  his  life  are  variouily  related  ;  and 
all  that  can  be  told  with  certainty  is,  that  he  was  poor. 

BUTLER  (JOSEPH),  biihop  of  Durham,  a  prelate  of  mod 
diftinguimed  learning  and  piety,  was  the  fon  of  a  fubilantial 
and  reputable  fhopkeeper  at  Wantage  in  Berklhire,  and  born  in 
1692.  The  father,  who  was  a  preibyterian,  and  had  a  numerous 
family,  obferving  in  this  his  youngelt  fon,  a  ftrong  inclination 

defired  Mr.  Longueville  to  pay  away  the  Mr.  Lowndes  of  the  t  en.fury,  that  Butle-r 

whole  gratuity,  which  that  gentleman  did  had  a  yearly  penfiou  of  an  hundred  pounds, 

accordingly,   and  Rutler  did  not  receive  a  'J  his  i?  contradicted  by  all   tradition,  by 

{hilling  of  ihe  king's  bounty.    This  feems  the  complalms  of  Oldham,  and  by  the  re- 

to  have  been  the  only  court  favour  he  ever  pro..-.  h.Ja  ol  Dryden  ;  and  I  am  afraid  . 

received.      "    Granger  was  informed  by  never  be  confirmed.' '      Dr.  Johnfon. 
Dr.  Pearce,  who  named  for  his  authoiity 

to 
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to  learning,  fent  him,  firfl  to  the  grammar-fehool  in  that  towny 
and  aftervvrards  to  an  academy  in  Glouceflerfhire,  in  order  to1 
qualify  him  for  a  diflenting  teacher.  Before  he  left  this  place,- 
he  wrote  fome  remarks  on  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  iirft  fermon  at 
Boyle's  lec/ture,  which  are  to  be  found  annexed  to  the  doctor's 
treatife  on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God  j  and  in  which  he 
treats  that  uWlrufe  and  metaphyfical  fubjcft  with  a  degree  of 
penetration  and  knowledge  greatly  fuperior  to  his  years. 

Having  made  it  his  bufmefs  to  examine  the  principles  of  non-- 
conformity, and  having  fettled  his  mind  upon  this  fubje£t,  he 
refolved  to  conform  to  the  eftabliihed  church  ;  and,  removing 
to  ( )xford,  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  Oriel  college,  in  1714. 
Here  he  contracted  a  friendfhip  with  Mr.  Edward  Talbot,  Con 
of  the  bii'hop  of  Durham,  and  brother  to  the  lord  chancellor ;. 
which,  in  concert  with  his  own  rare  qualities,  lard  the  founda- 
tion of  his  fubfequent  advancement.  Hence  he  was  firft  ap- 
pointed preacher  at  the  Rolls,  and  rector  of  Haughton  and  of 
Stanhope,  two  rich  and  valuable  benefices  in  the  biihopric  of 
Durham.  He  quitted  the  Rolls  in  1726,  and  published,  in 
8vo.  a  volume  of  fermons,  preached  at  that  chapel. 

After  this  he  conftantly  refided  at  Stanhope,  till  1733;  when 
he  was  called  to  attend  the  lord  chancellor  Talbot  as  his  chap- 
lain, who  gave  him  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Rochefter.  In 
1736,  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  clofet  to  queen  Caroline,, 
whom  he  attended  every  day,  by  her  majefly's  fpecial  command, 
from  feven  to  nine  in  the  evening.  In  1738,  he  was  nominated 
to  the  bifhopric  of  Briftol,  and  not  long  afterwards  to  the  deanery 
of  St.  Paul's,  London.  He  now  refigned  his  living  of  Stanhope. 
In  1746,  he  was  made  clerk  of  the  clofet  to  the  king-,  and  ill 
1750,  tranilated  to  Durham.  This  rich  preferment  he  enjoyed 
but  a  fhort  time,  for  he  died  at  Bath,  June  16,  1752.  His 
corpfe  was  interred  at  the  cathedral  at  Briftol,  where  there  is  a, 
monument  with  an  infcription  erected  to  his  memory.  He-  died 
a  bachelor. 

His  de'ep  learning  and  comprehenfive  mind  appear  fuffi-ciently 
in  his  writings,  particularly  in  his  work  intituled,  The  Analogy 
of  Religion  natural  and  revealed  to  the  conftitution  and  courfe 
of  nature,"  pubfiftied  in  8vo.  1736,  a  book  in  praife  of  which 
too  much  cannot  be  faid.  1  he  purity  of  the  intention,  the 
force  of  reafoning,  and  the  copioufnefs  of  illuflratron,  render  it 
one  of  the  greateit  performances  that  the  combination  of  virtue 
with  intelligence  ever  gave  rife  to.  It  is  occasionally  obfcure 
from  the  nature  of  the  iubj.eft,  as  well  as  from  the  extreme  pains 
its  ingenious  author  took  to  prevent  its  being  fo ;  the  endea- 
vouring (as  he  ufed  to  tell  a  friend  of  his)  to  anfwer,  as  he 
went  along,  every  poilible  objection  that  might  occur  to  any 
one  againft  any  petition  of  his  in  this  book  j  fo  that,  perhaps,. 

"  inopem 
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**  inopem  ilium  .copia  fecit."  The  world  have  great  obligations 
to  the  bifhop  of  St..  Afaph  (Dr.  Halifax)  for  an  analyfis  of  it, 
which  muft  be  of  great  ufe  to  young  perfons,  and  to  men  not 
much  inured  to  abitrufe  reafoning.  it  hns,  appended  to  it,  a 
very  elegantly  written  account  of  his  life,  in  which  he  very 
ably  defends  him  againll  a  charge  of  popery,  that  fome  of 
his  enemies  would  have  brought  againil  him,  for  inferting  a 
white  marble  crofs  into  the  pannel  of  the  altar  of  his  private 
chapel.  Bifhop  Butler  published  a  volume  of  fermons,  in  which 
there  are  three  that  have  a  particular  relation  to  his  larger  work. 
Thefe  are  analyfcd  by  Dr.  Halifax  in  his  account  of  his  life  and 
writings.  He  was  a  prelate  of  many  virtues,  of  great  liberality, 
and  was  connected  with  that  illuftrious  band  of  friends  of  which 
lord  Talbot  was  the  head.  His  charge  to  the  clergy  of  his 
diocefe  is  a  mod  excellent  one  ;  it  is  published  at  the  end  of  the 
account  of  his  life  and  writings. 

BUTLER  (JAMES),  duke  of  Ormond,  one  of  the  ableft  (latef- 
men  and  mod  accomplifhed  courtiers  of  the  age  in  which  he 
flouriflied,  was  the  fon  of  Thomas  Butler,  efq.  and  was  born 
on  the  J9th  of  October  1610,  in  Newcailie-houfe,  Clerken- 
well,  London.  His  grandfather,  on  the  death  of  Thomas  earl 
of  Ormond,  afluming  that  title,  and  his  father  being  unfortu*- 
nately  drowned  in  Ireland,  he  fucceeded  to  it  on  the  old 
carl's  deceafe,  in  1632.  Being  made  lieutenant  general  of  the 
forces  in  Ireland,  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  bravery  againft 
the  rebels  in  that  kingdom,  over  whom  he  gained  fome  conlider- 
able  victories,  on  which  account  he  was  created  marquis  of  Or- 
mond. Some  time  after,  he  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland  ;  but  Cromwell  landing  at  Dublin  with  a  ftrong  body 
of  forces,  the  marquis  was  under  the  neceffity  of  retiring  to 
Trance,  where  he  was  reduced  to  great  difficulties,  and  might 
|iave  fallen  into  flill  greater,  if  the  french  nobility  had  not  (hewn 
him  many  civilities,  inviting  him  to  their  houies,  and  treating 
him  with  all  poifible  kindnefs  and  refpect.  The  marquis,  after 
performing  fome  fervices  for  king  Charles  II.  abroad,  with 
infinite  hazard  to  himfelf,  came  to  England,  to  obtain  an  exact 
account  of  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  this  kingdom  ;  and  returned 
fafely,  after  running  through  almoft  incredible  dangers.  In 
fncrt,  he  engaged  in  feveral  fchemes  for  his  majefty's  fervice, 
and  had  a  great  {hare  in  the  tranfaclions  which  immediately 
preceded  the  king's  reftoration  ;  foon  after  which  he  was  fworn 
of  the  privy  council,  made  lord-fteward  of  the  houihold,  lieu- 
tenant of  Somerfetfhire,  high  fteward  of  Weftminfter,  Kingfton, 
and  Briftol  •,  created  baron  of  Lamhony,  and  earl  of  Brecknock. 
Before  his  majefty's  coronation,  he  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of 
'uke  of  Ormond,  and  in  1662  was  declared  lord  lieutenant  of 

Ireland, 
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Ireland,  when,  by  his  vigilance,  he  difappolhteJ  Blood's  plot 
of  ieizing  both  hi.,  perfon  and  the  caftle  of  Dublin ;  and  was 
iome  years  after  forced  out  of  his  coach  in  St.  James's-ftreet  by 
the  fame  villain,  who.,  it  is  believed,  intended  to  have  hanged 

;n  at  Tyburn,  if  he  had  not  been  happily  refcued.  His  ^race 
died  on  the  2 lit  of  July  1688,  in  the  y8th  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  not  only  an  excellent  foldier,  and  an  able  ilatefman5  but 
alfo  a  good,  humane,  and  benevolent  man. 

BUTLER  (THOMAS),  earl  of  .Ofiory,  fon  of  the  former,  was 
born  in  the  cattle  of  Kilkenny,  July  9, 1634.  He  diftinguiihed  him- 
iclf  by  a  noble  bravery,  united  to  the  greateft  gentlenefs  and  mo- 
defty,  v/hjch  very  early  excited  the  jealoufy  of  Cromwell,  who 
committed  him  to  the  Tower  5  where  falling  ill  of  a  fever,  after 
being  confined  near  eight  months,  he  was  difcharged.  He  af- 
terwards went  over  to  Flanclers3  and  on  the  reftoration  attended 
the  king  to  England;  and  from  being  appointed  colonel  of  foot 
in  Ireland,  was  raifed  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  of  the 
army  in  "that  kingdom.  On  the  i/jth  of  September  1666,  lie 
was  fummoned  by  writ  to  the  Englifh  houfe  of  lords,  by  the 
title  of  lord  Butler,  of  Moore-park.  The  fame  year,  being  at 
Eufton  in  Suffolk,  he  happened  to  hear  the  firing  of  guns  at 
fea,  in  the  famous  battle  with  the  Dutch  that  began  the  ?.  ft  of 
Tune.  He  inttantly  prepared  to  go  on  board  the  fleet,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  3d  of  that  month  ;  and  had  the  fatisfa£no:  jf 
informing  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  that  prince  Rupert  * 
haftening  to  join  him.  He  had  his  (hare  in  the  glorious  aclions 
of  that  and  the  fucceeding  day.  His  reputation  was  much  en- 
creafed  by  his  behaviour  in  the  engagement  offSouthwold  Bay. 
In  1673,  he  was  fucceiUvely  made  rear-admiral  of  the  blue  and 
red  fquadrons  ;  and  on  the  icth  of  September,  the  fame 
year,  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  whole  fleer,  during  the  ab- 
fence  oT  prince  Rupert.  In  1677  he  commanded  the  engliih 
troops  in  the  fervice  oi  the  prince  of  Orange  ;  arid  at  the  battle 
of  Mons,  contributed  greatly  to  the  retreat  of  marfhal  Luxem- 
burg, to  -whom  Le  .vis  >'IV.  was  indebted  for  the  greateft  part 
of  his  military  glory.  Kis  fpeech,  addreiled  to  the  earl  of 
Shaftefbury,  in  vindication  of  his  lather,  was  univeffally  ad- 
mired :  it  even  confounded  that  intrepid  orator,  who  was  in  the 

:ate  what  the  ear!  of  Offer y  v/as  in  the  field.     He  died  July 

.  16^0,  aged  46.  The  duke  of  Ormond  his  father  faid, 
"'  He  would  not  exchange  his  dead  fon  for  any  living  fon  in 
chriftendon 

BUX'iX/N  (JEDFDIAH).  This  extraordinary  calculator  was 
born  at  Elmeton,  a  fm all  village  not  far  from  •  Cheflerfieid  in 
Derbyfliire.  His  grandfather  John  Buxton  was  vicar  of  Elme- 
ton,  and  his  father  William  Buxton  was  fchoolmafter  in  the 

fame 
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'fame  pariih.     We  cannot  precifely  afcertn'n  the  year   in  \vl.u:li 
Jedediah  was  born  ;  but  it  is  probable   that   it  was  in    1704  or 
1705.     Notwithstanding  the  profeilion  oi  ,       -.ither,  Jedediah's 
education  feems  to  have  been  totally  ncglecVjd,  for  lie  ur.s  nr 
taught  either  to  read  or  write.     How  he  came  fkit  to  know  the 
relative  proportions  of  numbers,  their  denominations  and  powers, 
he  never  could   remember;  but    upon   thefj  his   attention  v\  a<j 
conftantly  riveted,  and  he  fcarcely  took  any  notice  of  external 
objects,  except  with  refpecl:  to   their   numbc:         If  any  fpuce 
of  time  was  mentioned   before  him,   he   would  foon  after  fav 
that  it  contained  fo  many  minutes  ;  and  if  any  dillance,  he  would 
-siFign  the  number  of  hair-breadths  in  it,  even  \vhen  no  qudtion 
was  aiked  him  by  the  company.  His  power  of  abftraftion  was  il> 
great,  that  no  noife  whatever  could  diilurb  him,  and  when  afked 
any  qucition,  he   would   immediately  reply,  and  return   to  ' 
calculation  without  any  confufion,  or  the  iofs  of  more  time  than 
the  anfwer  required.     A  perfon  who  had  heard  of  his  aftonifh- 
irig  performances,  meeting  with  him  acciden:          in  order  to  try 
his  calculating  powers,  propofed  to  him  the  following  queition  : 
In   a,  body  whofe   three  fides  are  23,1,.!  ^,70.9  yards,  5,642,732 
yards,  and  54,965  yards,  how  many  cubical  e      Lths  of  aninch  ? 
After  once  naming  the  feveral  itgurcs  oiitir   .        one  after  the 
other,  in  order  to  aflure  himlelf  of  the  feveiv:!  dimenfionSj  this 
felf-taught  calculator  fell  to  work  aniidft  more  than  a  hundred 
of  his  fellow  labourers,  and  the  propofer  of  the  quefti    i 
him  for  about  five   hours,  returned   and   found  Jc    ;      'h   re,: 
with  his  anlv.-er,  which  v/as  exatlly  right.  A  variety  of  qViefiions, 
too  numerous  to  be  here  inferted-,  he  would  folve  in  very  little 
time,  by  the  mere  force  of  memory.     He  would    multiply  any 
number  of  figures,  either  by  the  whole   or  any  part   of  them, 
and  at  diSerent  times,  and  '{lore  up  the  various  produces  in  his 
nijmory,  fo  as  to  give  the  anfwers  feveral  months  after.      He 
would  work  at  feveral  queflions ;  nril  begin   one    and  work  it 
halt  through  ;  then  another,  and  fo  on,  working  in  this  manner 
fix  or  eight  quefbions,  and  would  either,  as  foon  as  finiflied,  or 
-feveral  months  after,   tell   the  refult.     This   extraordinary  man 
Nvoukl  ilride  over  a  piece  of  land,  and   tell  the  contents   of  it 
\vith  as  h  exaclnefs  as  if  he  h:id  meafured  it  by  the  chain. 

lis   perpetual   application  to   figures    prevented    him    from 
making  the    frnalleit  acquifhion  in  any  other  branch  of  know- 

i  j 

•ledge;  for  beyond  mere  calculation  his  ideas  were  as  confined 
perhaps  as  thofe  of  a  boy  at  ten  years  of  age  in  the  fame  clafs 
of  life.  The  only  objects  of  Jedediah's  curiofiry,  next  to  figures, 
•were  the  king  and  royal  family,  and  his  defire  to  fee  them  w;: ; 
fo  ftrong,  that  in  die  beginning  of  fpring  i  754,  lie  walked  up 
.to  Londoa  for  that  purpoiV,  but  V.MS  obliged  to  return  difar- 

Q.4  point  jd, 
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pointed,  as  his  majefty  hatl  removed  to  Kenfington  jufl  as  he 
arrived  in  town.  He  was  however  introduced  .to  the  Royal 
Society,  whom  he  called  the  tvolk  of  the  Jiety  court .  He  was 
likewife  taken  to  fee  the  tragedy  of  Richard  III.  at  Drury-lane, 
and  it  was  expected  that  the  novelty  of  every  thing  in  this  place, 
together  with  the  fplendour  of  the  furrounding  objects,  would 
have  fixed  him  in  aftonifhnient,  or  that  his  paflions  would  in 
ibme  degree  have  been  roufed  by  the  action  of  the  performers, 
even  if  he  did  not  fully  comprehend  the  dialogue,  inftead  of 
this,  during  the  dances  his  attention  was  engaged  in  reckoning 
the  number  of  fleps.  After  a  fine  piece  of  mufic,  he  declared 
that  the  innumerable  founds  produced  by  the  inftruments  per- 
plexed him  beyond  meafure,  but  he  counted  the  words  uttered 
by  Mr.  Garrick  in  the  whole  courfe  of  the  entertainment,  and 
affirmed  that  in  this  he  had  perfectly  fucceeded.  He  lived  to 
about  70  years  of  age,  but  the  exact  time  of  his  death  we  can- 
not learn.  He  was  married,  and  had  feveral  children. 

BUXTORF  (JOHN),  the  name  of  two  learned  profeflbrs  of 
hebrew  at  Bafil,  the  father  and  fon,  who  are  allowed  a  place 
among  thofe  of  the  firft  rank  for  rabbinical  learning.  The  firft 
work  that  Buxtorf  the  father  compofed  was,  his  great  dictionary, 
intituled  Lexicon  chaldaicurn,  talmudicum  and  rabbinicum, 
printed  at  Bafil  in  1639,  an<^  ls  abfolutely  neceHary  for  under- 
ilanding  the  rabbins,  being  more  extenfive  than  that  of  R.  David 
of  Pomis,  printed  at  Venice  in  1587.  He  wrote  alfo  a  fmall 
dictionary  of  hebrew  and  chaldaic  words  in  the  bible,  which  is 
very  methodical.  There  is  nothing  more  complete  than  his 
Treafury  of  the  hebrew  grammar.  He,  alfo  printed  a  great  he- 
brew  bible  at  Bafil  in  1618,  with  the  rabbins,  the  chaldaic  pa- 
raphrafes,  and  the  Maflbra,  after  the  manner  of  the  great  bible 
of  Venice  :  but  father  Simon  thinks  it  incorre£t.  To  this  bible 
is  commonly  added  the  Tiberias  of  the  fame  author,  which  is 

4 

a  commentary  upon  the  MafTora ;  where  he  explains  at  large 
what  the  rabbins  think  of  it,  and  expounds  in  latin  the  terms 
of  the  MarTbra,  which  are  very  difficult.  He  follows  rabbi  Elias 
the  levite,  in  his  expofition  of  thofe  terms.  He  has  alfo  pub- 
]i(hed  Synagoga  judaica,  where  he  expofes  the  ceremonies  of 
the  jews :  which,  though  it  abounds  in  learning,  does  noi: 
greatly  fhew  the  judgement  of  the  compiler  ;  who  infifts  too 
much  upon  trifles,  merely  for  the  fake  or  rendering  the  jews 
ridiculous.  The  fmall  abridgment  of  Leo  of  Modena  upon  this 
fubject,  tranilated  by  father  Simon,  is  far  better.  We  have 
befides  fome  other  books  of  the  fame  author,  among  \vhich  is 
his  Bibliotheque  of  the  rabbins,  a  curious  work:  but  there  have 
been  fince  his  time  a  great  many  difcoveries  made  in  that  part  of 
learning.  They  who  have  a  mind  to  write  hebrew,  may  make 

ufe 
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ufe  of  the  collection  of  hebrew  letters,  which  he  has  publifned 
Under  the  title  of  Inftitutio  epiftolaris  hebraica.  He  died  at 
Bafil  of  the  plague  in  1629,  aged  65  years. 

BUXTORF  (JOHN),  the  fon,  had  no  Icfs  fkill  in  the  hebrew 
and  the  rabbins  than  his  father.  He  tr.mflated  fume  rabbins, 
and  among  others  the  Moreh  Nevochim  of  Maimonidcs,  and 
the  book  intituled  Cofri.  He  alfo  writ  upon  the  hebrew,  chal- 
daic,  and  fyriac  grammars.  His  hebrew  concordance  is  much 
eiteemed  :  and  being  heir  of  his  father's  opinion  as  well  as 
jewiih  literature,  he  has  defended  the  antiquity  of  the  points 
and  vowels  of  the  hebrew  text  againft  Lewis  Capellus,  in  a  book, 
intituled,  Traclatus  de  punftorum  vocalium  &  accentuum  in 
libris  veteris  teframenti  hebraicis  origine,  antiquitate,  &  autho- 
ritate,  printed  at  Bafil  in  1648.  There  is  a  great  number  of 
paffages  of  the  rabbins  cited  in  this  book.  He  has  alfo  written 
another  book  much  more  valuable  againft  the  critiques  of  the 
faid  Ludovicus  Capellus,  with  this  title:  Anticritica;  feu 
vindicise  veritatis  hebraicx  adverfus  Ludovici  Capelli  criticarn, 
quam  vocat  facram,  printed  at  Bafil  in  165-3.  He  compofed 
feveral  difTertations  upon  different  matters  relating  to  the  jewifh 
literature,  in  which  he  excelled  •,  and  died  in  1664. 

Many  learned  men,  who  admire  the  rabbinical  excellence  of 
thefe  two  great  men,  are  not  always  fatisfied  with  their  judg- 
ment-. They  believe  thefe  authors  too  much  led  by  the  rabbins  ; 
and  that  Capellus,  though  not  fo  deep  in  hebrew,  has  written 
more  judicioufly  upon  this  argument.  They  add,  that  the  ftrong 
fancy  which  a  great  part  of  the  german  and  geneva  divines 
have  for  the  hebrew  points,  proceeds  in  good  meafure  from  the 
regard  they  had  for  the  two  Buxtorfs,  whofe  opinions  they 
blindly  followed,  not  being  able  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  fo  diffi- 
cult a  difquifition.  Father  Simon  has  fpoken  but  (lightly  of 
them.  "  The  two  Buxtorfs,"  fays  he,  "  who  have  got  much 
reputation,  efpecially  among  the  proteftants,  have  in  moft  of 
their  works  only  mewn  themfelves  extremely  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  the  rabbins,  without  having  confulted  any  other 
authors."  But  Buxtorf  the  father  received  the  higheft  enco- 
miums from  all  the  learned  of  his  time.  In  particular,  Gerard 
Voflius,  in  the  funeral  oration  which  he  made  for  Erpenius, 
fays,  that  a  Europe  had  not  a  more  knowing  and  learned  man, 
nor  one  who  was  better  verfed  in  the  rabbins,  and  in  fuch  book  ; 
as  related  to  the  Talmud,  than  Buxtorf."  Jofeph  Scaliger  goes 
farther,  and  fays,  that  Buxtorf  "  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the 
mafter  of  the  rabbins.  He  declares  him  to  be  the  only  man 
who  understood  the  hebrew  language  thoroughly  ;  and  that  not- 
withftanding  his  grey  beard,  he  would  gladly  be  his  fcholar :" 
which  was  the  higheft  compliment  that  could  be  paid  to  fo  young 
3  man  as  Buxtorf  then  was.  Ifaac  Cafaubon  entertained  exactly 

the 
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the  fame  opinion  of  him  as  Scaliger  ;  and  adds,  that'"  thci 
a  great  deal   of  candour,  and  an   air  of  honefty,  which  runs 
through  all  his  writings." 

BUXTORF  (JoiiNj,  nephew  of  the  foregoing,  fucceflbr  to 
his  uncle  in  the  chair  of  oriental  languages,  was  the  fourth  pro- 
feflbr  of  that  family,  who  occupied  that  poit  during  a  whole 
century.  They  have  been  cenfured  for  too  great  an  attachment 
to  rabbinifnij  to  the  accents  and  vowel-points  of  the  hebrew 
tongue.  This  jewifh  erudition,  which  gained  them  a  great  re- 
putation, appears  with  much  vanity  in  feveral  of  their  works. 
The  lad  Buxtorf  died  in  1732,  leaving  treatifes  on  the  hebrew 
language,  differtations,  verfes,  fermons,  and  a  fon  who  mewed 
himfelf  worthy  of  his  learned  ancedors. 

BUY  DE  MORNAS  (CLAUDE),  born  at  Lyons,  died  at  Paris 
In  1783.  This  author  is  principally  known  by  an  Atias  of  geo- 
graphy and  hidory,  Paris  1762  and  1770,  4  vols.  4to,  It  is  a 
very  good  work  for  the  u-fes  of  education,  .as  geography  and 
hiftory  go  hand  in  hand  in  it.  He  alfo  publifheci  a  Cofmography 
.on  the  fame  plan,  1770. 

BYNG  (GEORGE),  lord  vrfcount  Torrington,  was  the  fon  of 
John  Byng,  efq.  and  born  1663.  At  the  age  of  15  he  went 
volunteer  to  fea  with  the  king's  warrant.  His  early  engagement 
in  this  courfe  of  life  gave  him  little  opportunity  of  acquiring 
learning,  or  cultivating  the  polite  arts  ;  but  by  his  abilities  and 
activity  as  a  naval  commander,  he  furnimed  abundant  matter 
for  the  pens  of  others.  We  mall  only  juli  mention  fome  of  his 
great  and  gallant  actions,  and  mud  refer  thofe  who  require  a 
fuller  and  more  circumflantial  account  of  him,  to  the  hiltorians 
of  his  time. 

In  17045  he  fervcd  in  the  grand  fleet  fent  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean under  the  command  of  fir  Cloudeiley  Shovel,  as  rear- 
admiral  of  the  red,  and  it  was  he  who  commanded  the  fquadron 
that  attacked,  cannonaded,  and  reduced  Gibraltar.  He  was  in 
the  battle  of  Malawi,  which  followed  foon  after  ;  and,  for  his 
behaviour  in  that  action,  q  ;  ^  conferred  on  him  the 

honour  of  knighthood.  In  1705,  in  about  two  months  time, 
lie  tfcok  ii  of  the  enemy's  largeft  privateers,  with  the  Thetis,  a 
hx'iich  man  of  war  of  44.  giins  ;  and  alfo  feveri  merchant-mips, 
moil  of  them  richly  laden.  The  number  of  men  taken  on 
board  was  2070,  and  of  guns  334.  In  1/18,  he  was  made 
admiral  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  fleet,  and  was  fent  with 
a  fquadron  into  the  Mediterranean  for  the  protection  of  Italy, 
according  to  the  obligation  England  was  under  by  treaty,  againft 
the  invafion  of  the  Spaniards  •,  who  had  the  year  before  fur- 

.led  Sardinia,  and  this  year  landed  an  army  in  Sicily.     In  this 

expedition  he  detached  captain  Walton  in  the  Canterbury,  with 

'-'ip?  M1  ptarfuit  :;£  f.x  fpariilh  Eica  of  vrarj  vrith  ga-1- 
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lies,  firefhips,  bomb-veflcls  and  ftorefhips  ;  \         .cparatc.l  from 
the  main  fleet,  and   flood  in  for  the  Sicili.M          j. 
vain's  laconic  epifble  on  this  occafion  is  worthy  of  notice,  which 
ihewed  that  fighting  and   not  writing  was  his  talent  as  well  ao 
his  admiral's. 

"  Sir,   We  have  taken  and  deftroyed  all  the  fpaniili  (hips  and 
veflels,  which  were  upon  the  coaft,  as  per  margin. 
Canterbury,  or!"  Syracufa,  lam,   &c. 

Aug.   1 6,'   1718.  G.WALTON." 

From  the  account  referred  to,  it  appeared  that  he  had  taken 
four  fpanifh  men  of  war,  with  a  bomb-vefTel,  and  a  fhip  laden 
with  arms  ;  and  burned  four,  \vith  a  fire-thip  ami  bonib-vcf.L-L 
The  king  made  the  admiral  a  handlbmc  prdent,  and  fent  him 
plenipotentiary  powers  to  negotiate  with  the  princes  and  Hates 
of  Italy,  as  there  mould  be  occafion.  He  procured  the  empe- 
ror's troops  free  accefs  into  the  fortreiTes,  that  dill  held  out  in 
Sicily  ;  failed  afterwards  to  Malta,  and  brought  cut  the  Sicilian 
gallies,  and  a  fhip  belonging  to  the  Turkey  company.  Soon 
after  he  received  a  gracious  letter  from  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
written  with  his  own  hand,  accompanied  with  a  picture  of  his 
imperial  majefty,  fct  round  with  very  large  diamonds,  as  a  mark 
of  the  grateful  fcnfe  he  had  of  his  fervices.  It  was  entirely 
owing  to  his  advice  and  afTiilance,  that  the  Germans  retook  the 
city  of  Meilina,  1719,  and  deftroyed  the  {hips  that  lay  in  the 
•bafdn,  which  entirely  completed  the  ruin  of  the  naval  power  of 
Spain.  The  Spaniards  being  much  difcreiTed,  offered  to  quit 
Sicily  ;  but  the  admiral  declared  that  the  fpanifh  troops  fhculd 
never  be  fufrered  to  quit  the  illand,  till  the  king  of  Spain  had 
acceded  to  the  quadruple  alliance.  And  to  his  conduct  it  was 
.entirely  owing,  that  Sicily  was  fiibclued,  and  h'is  catholic  ma- 
jefty  forced  to  accept  the  terms  prefcribed  him  by  the  quadruple 
alliance. 

After  performing  (b  many  fignal  fervices,  the  king  received 
liim  with  the  moil  gracious  exprefiions  ot  favour  and  fatisfac- 
.tion,  made  him  rear-admiral  of  England,  and  treafurer  of  th~ 
navy ;  one  of  his  moil  honourable  privy  council ;  baron  Byng 
of  Southill,  in  the  county  of  Bedford ;  vifcount  Torrington  in 
-Devonfhire  ;  and  one  of  the  knights  companions  of  the  Bath, 
upon  the  revival  of  that  order. 

In  1727,  George  II.  on  his  accefnon  to  the  crown,  placed  h;m 
at  the  head  of  his  naval  affairs,  as  firft  lord  comrniffioner  of  the 
admiralty;  in  which  high  ftation  he  died  Jan.  17,  1733,  in  the 
yoth  ye:\r  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Southill,  in  Bedfcrdlhire, 
He  \vas  father  of  the  unfortunate  admiral  John  Byng,  who  was 
{hot  at  Portfmouth,  March  14,  1757. 

BYRGE  (JUSTUS),  a  mathematical  inftrument  maker.  In 
the  intervals  his  bufinefs  allowed  him,  he  made  two  noble  dif- 
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coveries  :  the  logarithms,  and  the  compafs  of  proportion.  Thefe 
inventions  were  for  a  long  time  unknown.  Byrge  was  a  man 
of  admirable  fimplicity,  working  in  filence  and  obfcurity.  He 
flourifned  about  the  end  of  the  xvith  century. 

BYROM  (JOHN),  a  poetical  writer,  and  the  inventor  of  a 
new  fyftem  of  ihort  hand,  was  bom  at  Kerfal,  near  Manchester, 
in  1691  ;  a  younger  fon  of  Mr.  Edward  Byrom,  linen-draper  ; 
tlefcended  from  a  genteel  family  in  Lancafhire.  Young  Byrom 
having  received  the  fir  ft  rudiments  of  education  at  his  native 
place,  was  removed  to  Merchant  Taylors'  fchool  in  London, 
where  his  genius  foon  began  to  difplay  itfelf,  and  where  he 
made  fuch  an  extraordinary  progrefs  in  clafhcal  learning,  that 
he  was  deftined  for  the  univerfjty.  Accordingly,  at  the  age  of 
iixteen,  he  was  fent  to  Cambridge  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  July 
1708  was  admitted  a  penfioner  of  Trinity  college,  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  Baker.  In  the  univerfity  he  gave  no  greater 
{hare  of  attention  to  logic  and  philosophy  than  was  neceflfary  to 
qualify  him  for  his  degrees.  The  bent  of  his  inclination  was 
to  poetry ;  and  the  firll  fpecimen  of  his  talents  in  this  way, 
•appeared  in  his  beautiiul  and  natural  paftoral,  Colin  to  Phcebe. 
which  was  printed  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Spectator,  and 
has  always  been  very  much  admired.  It  is  indeed  the  belt  of 
liis  poems  ;  and  has  been  the  chief  ground  of  his  poetical  repu- 
tation. He  io  faid  likewife  to  have  written,  in  the  fame  volume 
of  the  Spectaror,  two  ingenious  letters  on  dreams.  At  Cam- 
bridge, Mr.  Byrom  proceeded  to  take  both  his  degrees  in  arts  j 
and  in  1714  was  chofen  fellow  of  his  college,  the  pleafantry 
and  fweetnefs  of  his  temper,  and  the  general  fobriety  and  mo- 
<kity  of  his  manners,  having  recommended  him  to  the  particular 
notice  and  favour  of  Dr.  Bentley.  the  matter.  His  fellowship, 
however,  he  did  not  long  hold  :  being  obliged  to  quit  it,  by  the 
itatutes  of  the  college,  in  1716,  on  account  of  his  not  having 
entered  into  orders.  Not  long  after,  being  indifpofed,  he  went  to 
Montpelier  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  During  his  refidence 
in  France,  he  IV.L-L  with  father  Malebranche's  fearch  after  truth, 
and  fome  pieces  of  Mademoifelle  Antoinette  Bourignon  ;  the 
ponfequence  of  which  was,  that  he  came  home  ftrongly  pofiefled 
with  the  vifionary  philcfophy  of  the  former,  and  the  cnthufiaflic 
extravagancies  of  the  latter.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  Male-. 
branched  notion  of  feeing  all  things  in  God ;  and  it  is  evident 
from  his  poems,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  attached 
to  Jacob  Behmen.  Upon  his  return  to  London,  he  had  thoughts  of 
applying  to  the  practice  of  phyfic,  but  did  not  proceed  fo  far  as  to 
take  a  degree  in  that  fcience  ;  though  from  that  time  he  ufually 
went  among  his  acquaintance  under  the  title  of  Dr.  Byrom. 
Whilft  Mr.  Byrom  was  in  this  undetermined  ftate  with  regard 
to  his  choice  of  a  profeflion,  his  mind  was  rendered  ftill  more 
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lififettled  by  a  love  affair.     Two  daughters  of  his  uncle,  Mr. 
Jofeph  Byrom,  a  mercer  at  Manchefter,  having  occafion  tovifit 
London,  our  poet  became  deeply  enamoured  of  the  younger  of 
them,  Mifs  Elizabeth  Byrom.     lie  made  known  his  pallion   to 
her  before  (lie  left  London,  and  foon  after  followed  her  to  Vlan- 
chefter  ;  where,  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time,  he  profecuted 
his  addrefies  \vith  fo  much  ardour,  as  to  obtain  the  lady's  con- 
fent.  But  lie  was  not  equally-  fuccefsful  with  her  parents  ;   who-, 
being  opulent  in  circumitanccs,  were   extremely  averfe  to   the 
match.     Notwithftanding  this,  lie  ventured  to  marry  his  coufin  > 
and  receiving  no  fupport  from  her  father,  what  little  fortune 
he  had  of  his  own  was  foon  exliauiled.   In  this  exigence  he  had 
recourfe  to  his  new  method  of  writing    fhort  hand,  which  h? 
had    invented   daring   his   refidence   at   Cambridge.      He   fi 
taught  it   at  Manchefter ;    and,    after  fome  time,  leaving  1 
wife,  by  her  own  confenr,  to  the  care  of  her  relations  in  th. 
place,  he  came  to  London  ;  where  he  continued  his  inftru&ioj 
in  the  fame  art,  for  feveral  years,  by  which  means  he  obtaine 
a  competent  fubfiftence.     What  rendered  his  fituation  lefs   dii 
agreeable  was,  that  his  bufinefs  being   chiefly  confined  to  the 
winter  months,  he  had  leifure  to  fpend  the  fummer  feafon   at 
Manchefter  with  his  family,  which  ufually  received  an   annual 
sncreafe.  x  On  the  apth  of  March  1724,  Mr.  Byrotft,  under  the 
title  of  M.  A.  was  chofen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.     At 
length,  the  family  eftate  at  Kerfal  devolved  to  him,"  by  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother,  Mr.  Edward  Byrom,  without  iffue.  After 
this  acceflion  of  fortune,  the  bufinefs  of  teaching  fhort  hand 
was  not  fo  afliduoufly  purfued;   and  our  author  was  at  liberty 
fully  to  enjoy  that  conjugal  felicity  for  which  he  had  the  higheit 
reliih,  and   which  was  rendered  exquifite  by  the  undeviating 
fidelity  of  his  wife,    whofe  affection  had   never  been   leflened 
by  any  events.     During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  employed 
himfelf  almoft  entirely  in  writing  a  variety  of  pieces  in  verfe ; 
fome  of  which  are  of  a  witty  and  humorous   nature,  but  ilill 
more  are  on  ferious  fubjects.     Many  of  them  are  difcuffions  of 
learned  and  critical  queilions.  It  was  remarkable  in  Mr.  Byrom, 
that  he  had  fo  accuftomed  himfelf  to  the  language  of  poetry, 
that  he  always  found  it  the  eafieft  way  of  exprefling  his   fenti- 
ments  upon  every  occafion.  He  himfelf  ufed  to  give  this  reafon 
to  his  friends  for  treating  fuch   fubjecls  in  fo   uncommon   a 
method  -,  and  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  fays  the  editor  of  his  poems, 
that  if  they  are  not  found  deficient  in  other  refpccls,  the  novelty 
of  the  manner  will  rather  be  a  recommendation  than  otherwife. 
It  may  however  be  greatly  doubted,  whether  OUT  author's  mode 
of  carrying  on  religious  controverfies,  and  writing  literary  dii- 
fertations  in  verfe,  will,  on  a  pcrufal,  give  much  fatisfaclion 
to  a  Judicious  mind.     Mr.  Byrom  died   at  M  ;r..: briber,  on  t 
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28th  of  September  1763,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  nge.  Ac'th-? 
general  tenor  of  his  life  was  innocent  and  inoffenfive,  fo  he 
bore  his  lad  illnefs  with  resignation  and  cheerfulnefs.  The 
great  truths  of  chriftianity  had  made,  from  his  earlieft  years, 
a  deep  impreffion  upon  his  mind  ;  and  hence  it  was,  that  he 
had  a  peculiar  pleafure  in  employing  his  pen  upon  ferious  fub- 
je6ts.  "With  refpetl:  to  his  lighter  pieces,  he  might  juftly  apply 
to  them  that  diftich  of  Ovid,  which  is  made  the  motto  to  Mr, 
Waller's  works  : 

Non  ego  mbrdaci  diftrinxi  carmine  quenquam  ; 
Nulla  venenato  eft  litera  mixta  joco. 

BZOVIUS  (ABRAHAM),  a  learned  Polander,  is  faid  to  have 
cb.mpofed  fo  many  books,  that  it  would  take  fome  pages  to  con- 
tain the  titles  of  them.  The  chief  of  his  works  is,  A  continua- 
tion of  Baronius's  annals.  He  began  at  the  year  1118,  where 
that  cardinal  had  ended  :  and  compofed  12  volumes  of  annals 
of  the  church.  He  was  defcended  from  a  good  family,  and 
born  in  1567.  His  parents  dying  when  he  was  a  child,  he  was 
educated  by  his  grandmother  on  the  mother's  fide,  in  the  city 
of  Profovitz  ;  and  he  made  fo  good  ufe  of  the  inftrucHons  of 
one  of  his  uncles,  that  at  ten  years  of  age  he  could  write  latin, 
eompofe  mufic,  and  make  veries.  After  this,  he  went  to  con- 
tinue his  ftudies  at  Cracow,  and  there  took  the  habit  of  a  do- 
irrinican.  Being  fent  into  Italy,  he  read  fome  lectures  of  phi- 
lofophv  at  Milan,  and  of  divinity  at  Bologna.  After  he  re- 
turned into  his  own  countrv,  he  preached  in  Pofnania,  and  in 
Cracow,  with  the  applaufe  of  all  his  hearers  \  and  taught  phi- 
lofopby  and  divinity.  i  was  principal  of  a  college  of  his  own 
order  ;  and  did  feveral  considerable  fervices  to  that  and  to  his 
country.  Afterwards  lie  went  to  Rome  ;  where  he  was  received 
with  open  arms  by  the  pope,  and  lodged  in  the  Vatican.  He 
deferved  that  reception,  Mr.  Bayle  tells  us  •,  for  he  imitated 
.Baronius  doiely  in  his  manner  of  turning  all  things  to  favour 
the  power,  and  raife  the  glory,  of  the  papal  fee.  His  incon- 
lideraie  and  violent  zeal  occasioned  him  to  take  fteps  of  which 
he  had  resfon  to  repent.  He  had  very  much  abufed  the  em- 

ror  Lewis  of  aria,  and  razed  him  ignominioufly  out  of 
the  catalogue  of  emperors.  The  duke  of  Bavaria  was  fo  in- 
ccnfed  at  this  audacioufnefs,  that,  not  fatisfied  with  earning 
an  apology  to  be  wrote  fcr  that  emperor,  he  brought  an  action 
in  form  againft  the  annalift,  and  got  him  condemned  to  mak:;  a 
public  retractation.  Bzovius  did  not  get  ciT  tor  this  difgnce  : 
he  was  fcverely  treated  in  the  "  Apology  of  Lev,- is  of  Bavaria/' 
publifhed  by  George  Herwart ;  who  affirms,  that  Bzovius  had 
rot  afted  in  his  annals  like  a  man  of  honeffy,  or  wit,  or  judg- 
ment, or  memory,  or  any  other  good  quality  of  a  writer.  Bzo- 
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vius  would  probnbly  have  continued  in  the  Vatican  till  his  death, 
if  the  murder  of  one  of  his  fervants,  and  the  lofs  o£  a  great  fum 
of  money,  which  was  carried  off  hy  the  murderer,  had  not 
flruck  him  with  fuch  a  terror,  as  obliged  him  to  retire  into  the 
convent  of  Minerva.  Here  he  died  in  1637,  aged  70.  The 
letter,  which  the  king  of  Poland  writ  to  the  pope  in  1633,  does 
our  dominican  much  honour  j  for  in  it  the  king  fupplicates 
Urban  VIII.  moil  humbly  to  fufter  the  good  old  man  to  return 
into  Poland,  that  he  might  employ  him  in  compofmg  a  hiftory 
of  the  late  transactions  there.  He  declares,  that  he  fhall  efteeai 
himfelf  much  indebted  to  his  holinefs,  if  he  will  be  pleafed  ta 
grant  him  that  favour,  which  he  fo  earneftly  requcfts  of  hirru 
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CAB  (BEN  ZOHAIR),  an  arabian  poet,  who  flourifhed  before 
the  introduction  of  rnufliilmanifm.  He  lived  to  the  time 
of  Mohammed,  and  died  the  firft  year  of  the  hegira.  He  de- 
clared himfelf  the  enemy  of  the  prophet,  who,  on  his  part, 
proclaimed  that  it  was  lawful  for  the  muffulmans  to  make  away 
\vith  him.  This  profcription  terrified  him  fo  much,  that  he  at- 
tempted a  reconciliation  with  Mohammed.  In  order  to  this, 
he  compofed  a  poem  called  Banat  Soad,  on  account  of  its  be- 
ginning with  thofe  words  •,  and  in  it  he  inferted  a  diitich  where 
he  fays  that  the  pardon  of  God  may  always  be  hoped  for  till 
<!eath,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  meilenger  of  God. 
This  diitich  had  fuch  an  effect  on  Mohammed,  that  he  forgave 
him.  and  prayed  to  God  for  him. 

CABOT  (SEBASTIAN),  the  firfl  difcovercr  of  the  continent 
of  America,  was  the  Con  of  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  who  re- 
dded feveral  years  at  Briftol,  where  he  was  born  in  1467.  He 
was  educated  by  his  father  in  thofe  parts  of  the  mathematics, 
which  were  then  beft  underilood  ;  efpecially  arithmetic,  geome- 
try, and  cosmography.  Before  he  was  20  years  of  age,  he  made 
feveral  voyages ;  and  by  thus  adding  practice  and  experience  to 
theory,  he  became  mod  eminent  in  the  art  of  navigation. 

The  firil  voyage  of  confequence  in  which  Sebailian  Cabot 
was  engaged,  feems  to  have  been  that  made  by  his  father,  by 
commiflion  from  Henry  VII.  for  the  difcovery  of  the  north-welt 
pan1  age  to  India.  They  failed  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  14979 
and  happily  kept  on  their  north-weft  courfe  till  June  £4,  when 
they  firil  difcovered  land,  which  for  that  reaibn  they  called 
Prima  Vifta.  Another  iiland,  lefs  than  the  fir fr,  they  named 
St.  John,  becaufe  it  was  found  on  the  feall  of  St.  John  the 
Baptift.  They  afterwards  failed  dovrn  to  Cape  Florida,  and 
then  returned  with  a  good  cargo,  and  three  favages  on  board, 
into  England,  where  they  met  with  a  gracious  reception. 

it  is  probable  that  Sebaitian,  after  his  father's  death,  made 
feveral  voyages  into  thofe  parts,  to  complete  his  difcovery  of 
the  coalt  of  Newfoundland.  A  map  of  his  difcovcries,  drawn 
by  himfelf,  with  his  efhg.ies  under  i-t,  wss  hung  in  the  privy 
gallery  at  Whitehall. 
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Stowe  and  Speed  afcribe  this  difcovery  wholly  to  Sebaftian, 
V/ithout  any  mention  of  the  father.  And  Purchas  is  very  much 
offended,  that  America  fhould  be  fo  called  from  Americus  Vef- 
putius ;  and  afferts,  that  it  ought  rather  to  be  called  Cabotiana, 
or  Sebaftiana ;  becaufe,  fays  he,  Sebaftian  Cabot  difcovered 
more  of  it  than  Americus,  or  Columbus  hiixi'felf.  It  is  evident 
that  Newfoundland  was  the  firft  of  our  plantations,  and  that  it 
has  been  the  fource  of  riches  and  naval  power  to  this  nation  ; 
and  it  may  truly  be  faid  of  Sebaftian  Cabot,  that  he  was  the 
author  of  our  maritime  ftrength,  and  opened  the  way  to  thofe 
improvements  which  have  fince  made  us  fo  great  and  flourifhing 
a  people. 

Hiftory  leaves  a  blank  in  the  life  of  this  great  man,  of  near 
20  years ;  for  the  next  account  we  hear  of  him  is  in  the  8th 
of  Henry  VIII.  At  this  time  he  entered  into  a  ftrict  corre- 
fpondence  with  fir  Thomas  Pert,  vice-admiral  of  England,  who 
procured  him  a  good  (hip  of  the  king's,  in  order  to  make  difco- 
veries.  But  it  looks  as  if  he  had  now  changed  his  route,  and  in- 
tended to  have  pa{Ted  by  the  Couth  to  the  Eaft-Indies  :  for  he 
failed  firft  to  Brazil,  and,  miffing  there  of  his  purpofe,  fhaped 
his  courfe  for  the  iilands  of  Hifpaniola  and  Porto  Rico,  where 
he  carried  on  fome  traffic  and  then  returned  ;  having  abfolutely 
failed  in  the  defign  upon  which  he  went ;  not  through  want  of 
any  courage  or  conduct  in  himfelf,  but  from  the  fear  and  faint- 
heartedneCs  of  fir  Thomas  Pert,  his  coadjutor,  as  Mr.  Eden 
fays. 

This  difappointment  probably  inclined  him  to  leave  England, 
and  go  to  Spain,  where  he  was  treated  with  very  great  refpect, 
and  raifed  as  high  as  his  profeflion  would  permit ;  being  de- 
clared pilot-major,  or  chief  pilot  of  Spain  ;  and,  by  his  office, 
entrufted  with  reviewing  all  projects  for  difcovery,  which,  in 
thofe  days,  were  many  and  important.  His  great  capacity, 
and  approved  integrity,"  induced  many  rich  merchants  to  treat 
with  him  in  the  year  1524,  about  a  voyage  to  be  undertaken, 
at  their  expence,  by  the  new-found  paiTage  of  Magellan  to  the 
Moluccas  ;  which  at  length  he  accepted,  and  of  which  we 
have  a  clear  account  in  the  writings  of  Herrera,  the  Cpaniih 
hiftorian. 

He  failed  in  April  1^25,  firft  to  the  Canaries,  then  to  • 
iflands  of  Cape  Verde,  thence  to  Cape  St.  Auguftine  and  the 
ifland  of  Patos.  Some  of  his  people  began  to  be  mutinous,  and 
refufed  to  be  conducted  by  him  through  the  Streights  :  on 
which  account  he  laid  afide  his  defign  of  going  to  the  Spice 
iilands,  left  fome  of  the  principal  of  the  mutineers  afhore  on  a 
defert  ifland,  failed  up  the  rivers  of  Plata  and  Paraguay,  built 
Ccvfcral  forts,  and  not  only  difcovered,  but  fubdued,  a  large  tract 
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of  fine  country ;  producing  gold,  filvcr,  and  other  rich  com- 
modities. He  difpatched  meiiengers  to  Spain,  to  demand  a 
fupply  of  provifions,  ammunition,  goods  to  carry  on  a  trade, 
and  a  competent  recruit  of  feamen  and  foldiers.  But  rinding  his 
requefl  not  readily  complied  with,  after  having  been  five  years 
in  America,  he  returned  home  -,  \vhere  he  met  with  but  a  cold 
reception.  The  merchants  were  difpleafed  becaufe  he  had  not 
purfued  his  voyage  to  the  Moluccas :  and  his  fevere  treatment 
of  the  mutineers  had  given  umbrage  at  court. 

Thefe  unfavourable  circumftances  probably  induced  him  to 
return  to  his  native  country,  which  he  did  about  the  latter  end 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  fettled  at  Briflol.  In  the  beginning  of  king 
Edward's  reign,  this  eminent  feaman  was  -introduced  to  the 
<sluke  of  Somerfet,  then  lord  protector;  and  by  his  means  to 
the  young  monarch,  who  took  great  delight  in  his  conver- 
ge ion. 

He  was  now  in  fuch  high  favour  and  eileem,  that  a  new 
office  was  erected  for  him,  equivalent  to  that  which  he  held  in 
Spain,  viz.  that  of  governor  of  the  my  fiery  and  company  of  mer- 
chant adventurers,  for  the  difcovcry  of  regions,  dominions, 
iflands,  and  places  unknown ;  and  a  pen  lion  of  i661.  135.  4d» 
per  annum  was  granted  him  by  letters-patent.  From  thence 
great  confidence  was  repofed  in  him,  and  he  was  confulted  on 
.ill  matters  relating  to  trade.  He  was  concerned  in  a  very  re- 
markable caute,  of  the  utmofl  importance  to  the  englifh  com- 
merce. 

'I  here  was  at  this  time  a  company  of  merchants  in  Dow- 
gate  ward,  who  came  from  the  hanfe  towns  in  Germany,  and 
brought  in  various  articles,  but  principally  (tee!  j  from  whence 
the  place  where  they  dwelt  was  called  the  Steel- yard,  which 
name  it  irill  retains.  The  kings  of  England  had  encouraged 
thcfe  merchants  at  fir  ft,  and  granted  them  large  privileges  j 
among  others,  that  of  exporting  our  woollen  manufactures. 
And  when  the  Englifh  began  to  apply  ihemfelves  to  trade,  and 
to  import  many  of  the  commodities  in  which  they  dealt,  great 
controverfies  aroie  between  them,  and  the  foreigners,  on  all 
occafions,  pleaded  an  excli; five  charter.  But  our  Sebaftian  Ca- 
bot, at  the  head  of  the  merchant  adventurers,  exhibited  in  council 
an  informatioi  'nil  them  ;  brought  the  matter  to  a  fair  hear- 
ing •,  and  in  conclufion  it  was  decreed,  that  the  merchants  of 
the  Steel-yard  were  no  legal  corporation. 

In  155?-,  an  enterprife  was  entered  into  by  the  advice  of 
Cabot,  an,!  by  hi?  intereft  encouragement  was  given  to  it  by  the 
court,  to  fit  out  fome  finps  for  the  fcarch  and  difcovery  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  thereby  to  open  a  paiTage 
for  traffic  to  new  and  unknown  regions.  This  was  the  fir  ft 
3  voyage 
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Voyage  the  Englifh  made  to  Ruflia,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
commerce  which  hath  been  carried  on  ever  fince  between  the 
two  nations.  Upon  the  firft  fuccefs,  tne  Ruffia  company  was 
founded,  and  were  formed  into  a  body  corporate,  by  a  charter 
granted  by  Philip  and  Mary,  of  which  Sebaftian  was  appointed 
governor  for  life. 

After  this  we  find  him  very  acTive  in  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany. In  the  journal  of  Mr.  Stephen  Burroughs,  it  is  obfcrved, 
that  on  April  27,  1556,  he  went  down  to  Gravefend,  and  there 
went  aboard  his  fhip,  fitted  out  for  Ruflia  ;  was  very  liberal  to 
the  failors  and  to  the  poor,  defiring  their  prayers  for  the  fuccefs 
of  the  voyage.'  It  is  alfo  remarked,  that  on  his  return  to  Gravef- 
end, he  made  a  grand  entertainment  at  the  lign  of  the  Chrifto- 
pher ;  where,  fays  Mr.  Burroughs,  "  for  the  very  joy  he  had  to 
fee  the  towardnefs  of  our  intended  difcovery,  he  entered  into 
the  dance  himfelf."  This  inftance  of  his  cheerfulnefs  and  vi- 
vacity is  the  lafl  circumftance  related  of  him  in  hiftory  :  whence 
it  is  probable  that  he  died  foon  afterwards,  being  aged  above  70 
years.  Befides  the  many  fervices  which  he  did  to  mankind  in 
general,  and  to  this  kingdom  in  particular,  it  is  remarked  of 
him,  that  he  was  the  firft  who  took  notice  of  the  variation  of 
the  needle,  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  navigation  [A]. 

CADAMOSTO,  or  CADAMUSTI  (LEWIS),  a  famous  Venetian 
navigator,  born  about  the  year  1422,  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
infant  don  Henry  of  Portugal.  This  prince,  animated  with  the 
fpirit  of  making  difcoveries,  like  his  father  king  John,  refolved 
to  gain  the  attachment  of  C'adamofto.  He  accordingly  applied, 
to  him,  through  the  conful  of  the  Venetian  republic  in  Portugal, 
named  Patrick  Conti,  for  information  concerning  the  advan- 
tageous commerce  of  the  ifland  of  Madeira,  conquered  in  1430. 
Cadamofto,  encouraged  by  the  hopes  of  profit,  came  to  terms 
with  don  Henry,  fitted  out  for  him  a  caravelle,  of  which  Vincent 
Diaz,  a  native  of  Lagos,  was  the  patron.  It  failed  the  22d  of 
March  1455  ;  and,  after  having  anchored  at  Madeira,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  reconnoitre  the  Canaries,  the  cape  Blanco,  Senegal, 
cape  Verd,  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia.  In  a  fecond 
voyage  which  he  made  the  following  year,  with  a  Genoefe 
named  Anthony,  they  profecuted  their  difcoveries  as  far  as  the 
river  of  St.  Dominic,  to  which  they  gave  that  name,  and  from 
whence  they  returned  to  Portugal.  He  refided  a  long  time  at 
Lagos,  gaming  the  affection  of  the  merchants  and  navigators  of 

£  A]  There  are  extant  of  his  ordinances,          2.   Navigationc    nelle  parte  fettentrio- 

i.    Inftru'ftions  and  advertifements  of  and  n.ili  :   per  Sebailiano  Cabota.    Yen.  1533* 

for  the  direction  of  the  intended  voyage  fol. 

to  Cathay,  to  be  found  in  Hakluit's  voy-         He  piibli(hed  likewife,   a  map  of  the 

i^es.  world. 
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the  place  by  a£ts  of  kindnefs  and  civility.  On  his  return  to  his 
native  country  in  1464,  he  published  the  account  of  his  voyages,. 
which  was  tranflated  inio  french  by  Peter  Kedoner.  at  the'begdn- 

r     i  •    1  ° 

rung  or  the  xvitr  century. 

CJELIUS  AURELIANUS,  or,  as  fome  have  called  him,  Lucius 
Gzelius  Arianus,  an  ancient  phyfician,  and  the  only  one  of  the 
feel;  of  the  methodiits,  of  whom  we  have  any  remains,  was  of 
Sicca,  a  town  of  Numidia,  in  Africa.  This  we  learn  from  the 
elder  .Pliny ,  and  we  might  almoft  have  collected  it,  without  any 
information  at  all.  from  his  ilyle,  which  is  very  barbarous,  and 
much  refembling  that  of  the  african  writers.  It  is  half  greek 
half  latin,  harfh,  and  difficult;  yet  ftrong,  mafculine,  full  of  good 
fenfe,  and  valuable  for  the  matter  it  contains.  It  is  frequently 
very  acute  and  fmarr,  efpecialiy  where  he  expofes  the  errors  of 
other  phyficians ;  and  always  nervous.  What  age  Cjclius  Aure- 
lunus  flouriflied  in  v/e  cannot  determine,  there  being  fo  pro- 
found a  fiience  about  it  amongil  the  ancients  :  but  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  he  lived  before  Galen,  iince  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
he  fhouid  mention,  as  he  does,  all  the  phyficians  befoae  him, 
great  as  well  as  final!,  and  yet  not  make  the  lead  mention  of 
Galen.  He  wr.s  not  only  a  careful  imitator  of  Soranus,  but  alfo 
a  ftrenuous  advocate  for  him.  He  had  read  over  very  diligently 
the  ancient  phyficians  of  all  the  fe£ts  j  and  we  are  obliged  to  him 
for  the  knowledge  of  many  dogmas,  which  are  not  to  be  found 
but  in  his  books,  "  De  celeribus  et  tardis  paiTionibus."  The 
beft  edition  of  thefe  books  is  that  publifhed  at  Amfterdam  1722, 
in  4to.  He  wrote,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us,  feveral  other  works  j 
but  they  are  all  perilhed.  This,  however,  which  has  efcapecl. 
the  ruins  of  time  and  barbarifm,  is  highly  valued,  as  being  the 
only  monument  of  the  Medicina  methodica  which  is  extant.  He 
is  allowed  by  all  to  be  admirable  in  the  hiftory  and  deicription 
of  difeafes. 

C^ESALPINUS  (ANDREAS),  an  eminent  philosopher  and 
phyfician,  was  born  at  Arezzo,  about  ]  i  ^9.  After  being  long; 
profeflbr  at  Pifa,  he  became  firft  phyfician  to  pope  Clement  VI 11. 
It  fhould  feern  from  a  paiTage  in  his  Quefliones  Peripatetic^ 
that  he  had  fome  idea  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  i(  The 
lungs,"  fays  he,  "  drawing  the  warm  blood  through  a  vein  [the 
pulmonary  artery]  like  the  arteries,  out  of  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  and  returning  it  by  an  anailomofis  to  the  venal  artery 
[the  pulmonary  vein]  which  goes  to  the  left  ventricle  of  tl^c 
heart,  the  cool  air  being  in  the  mean  time  let  in  through  the 
canals  of  the  afpera  arteria,  which  are  extended  along  the  venal 
artery,  but  do  not  communicate  with  it  by  inofculations,  as 
Galen  imagined,  cools  it  only  by  touching.  To  this  circulation 
of  the  blood  out  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  through  the 
lungs  into  its  left  ventricle,  what  appears  upon  diiTedtion  r.nfwers 

very 
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very  well :  for  there  are  two  veflels  which  end  in  the  right  ven- 
tricle, and  two  in  the  left :  but  one  only  carries  the  blood  in, 
the  other  fends  it  out,  the  membranes  being  contrived  for  that 
purpofe."  His  treatife  de  Plantis  entitles  him  to  a  place  among 
the  capital  writers  in  botany;  for  he  there  makes  the  diftributiou 
of  plants  into  a  regular  method,  formed  on  their  n-.irural  fimi- 
litude,  as  being  the  moft  fafe  and  the  mod  ufeful  for  helping  the 
memory  and  discovering  their  virtues:  Yet,  which  is  very  fur- 
prifmg,  it  was  not  followed,  nor  even  underftood,  for  near  a 
hundred  years.  The  reftorer  of  method  was  Robert  Morifon, 
the  firft  profeflbr  of  botany  at  Oxford.  Ccefalpinus  died  at 
Rome,  Feb.  23,  1603  M- 

CvESAR  (CAIUS  JULIUS),  the  firft  of  the  roman  emperors,  is 
a  perfon,  who,  though  very  illuilrious  other-wife-,  is  here  chieiiy 
mentioned  for  fome  beautiful  memoirs,  which  he  has  left  us  in 
his  author- character.  Indeed  to  write  his  life,  like  that  of  other 
famous  kings  and  warriors,  would  be  to  write  the  hiftory  of* his 
times  ;  and  there  is,  farther,  the  lefs  neceility  for  it  here,  as  we 
m uft  be  very  copious  in  the  hiftory  of  Cicero;  which  will  una- 
voidably contain  a  general  hiftory  of  Cxfar. 

He  was  born  about  ninety  years  before  Chrift,  and  {Jain  in  the 
fenate-houfe  in  his  56th  year.  By  his  blood  he  may  be  faid  to 
have  founded  the  roman  empire ;  for,  after  his  death,  the  re- 
public, though  for  fome  time  it  preferved  the  forms  of  liberty, 
became  an  abfolute  monarchy  :  the  common  fate  of  govern- 
ments, when  luxury  and  profligate  manners  have  grown  uni- 
vcrfal.  He  had  a  ftrong  judgment  and  much  learning  ;  was 
a  confummate  flatefmarij  a  wife  and  brave  general,  and  an  heroic 
prince.  The  activity  of  his  fpirit  was  fuch,  that,  as  he  himfelf 
faid,  "  he  thought  nothing  done,  while  there  \vas  any  thing  left 
to  do."  However,  amidft  all  his  concerns  civil  or  military,  he 
found  time  to  be  the  author -of  many  works:  none  of  which 
have  been  preferved  from  the  ravages  of  time,  except  feven  books 
De  bello  Gallico. 

CAESAR  (JULIUS),  a  learned  civilian,  was  born  of  an  ancient 
family  near  Tottenham  in  Midulefex,  in  1557.  He  took  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  May  15,  157;,  as  a  member  of  .Magdalen-hall, 
Oxford;  and  went  afterwards  to  itucly  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris; 
where,  in  the  beginning  of  1581,  he  was  created  doctor  of  the 
civil  law  ;  to  which  degree  he  was  alfo  admitted  in  1583  at  Ox- 
ford, and  two  years  after  became  doftor  of  the  canon  law.  In  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  mailer  of  the  court  of  requeils, 

[B]  His  Rortus  ficcus,  confining  of  768  rence  in  1583.    3.  Be  metallicis  lihri 

dried  fyecimens  pufted  on  :66  large  pages,  4.  Qweilioiuim  r-\e  digram  hbri  ii.    5.  D« 

is  Itiil  in  being.     The  ti lies  of  his  writings  medicamentorum  facultatibus  Hbri  ii.     6. 

are,    i.  KaTcccrlpov*   five  Speculum   artis  Praxis  univerfse  medicinse.     7 

medicas    Hippocraticum.     2.    De    plantis  invcftigatio  per     ;         :i,     S,    ,.    . 

vi.  cum  appcndiccj  printed  at  Flo-  peripateticaruna  lit      • 
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judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  and  matter  of  St.  Katha- 
rine's hofpital  near  the  Tower.  "Upon  king  James's  accefhon, 
he  was  knighted  by  that  prince  at  Greenwich.  He  was  alfo 
conitituted  chancellor  and  imder-treafurer  of  the  exchequer  ; 
and,  July  5,  1607,  fworn  of  his  majefly's  privy-council.  lie  ob- 
tained a  reverfionavv  grant  of  the  oifice  of  mailer  of  the  Rolls, 

j       O  •* 

and  fucceeded  to  it  Oct..  i,  1614  •,  upon  which  he  refigned  his 
place  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He  was  continued  privy- 
coanfellor  by  king  Charles  I.  and  appears  to  have  been  alfo 
cuftos  rotulorum  of  the  county  of  Hertford.  Fuller  fays,  he  was 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancailer.  He  died  April  28/1636, 
aged  yq, and  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  Great  St.  Helen  within 
Bifhopfgate,  London,  under  a  monument  defigned  by  himfelf ; 
the  epitaph  on  which  is  in  chancery  characters,  in  form  of  a  deed, 
and  made  to  referable  ruffled  vellum,  in  allufion  to  his  office  as 
m after  of  the  roils  [c].  He  was  a  man  of  great  gravity  and  in- 
tegrity, and  remarkable  for  his  extenfive  bounty  and  charity  to 
ail  perfons  of  worth,  or  that  were  in  want.  He  made  his  grants 
to  all  perfons  double  kindnefs  by  expedition  j  and  clothed  (as 
Lloyd  exprefies  it)  his  very  denials  in  fuch  robes  of  courtlhip, 
that  it  was  not  obvioufly  difcernible,  whether  the  requeil  or  de- 
nial were  mod  decent.  He  was  alfo  very  cautious  of  promiies, 
left,  becoming  unable  to  perform  them,  he  might  multiply  his 
enemies,  whilft  he  intended  to  create  friends.  Befides,  he  ob- 
ferved  that  great  men  efteem  better  fuch  perfons  they  have 
done  fignal  courtefies  to,  than  thofe  they  have  received  great  civi- 
lities from  ;  looking  upon  this  as  their  dilparagement,  the  other 
as  their  glory  [D]. 

CAGLIARI  (PAUL),  an  excellent  painter,  was  born  at  Ve- 
rona in  1532.  Gabriel  Cagliari,  his  father,  was  a  fculptor  j  and 
Antonio  Badile,  his  uncle,  was  his  matter  in  painting.  He  was 
not  only  efteemed  the  beft  of  all  the  Lombard  painters,  but  for 
his  copious  and  admirable  invention,  for  the  grandeur  and  ma- 
jefty  of  his  compositions,  for  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  his 
draperies,  and  for  his  ncble  ornaments  of  architecture,  ityled  by 
the  Italians  //  plttor  feiicc,  "  The  happy  painter."  He  drew  his 
firft  pieces  at  Mantua,  and  fome  other  cities  in  Italy  $  but  meet- 
ing with  more  employment  at  Venice,  he  fettled  there  :  and  the 
belt  of  his  works  were  made,  after  he  returned  thither  from 
Rome,  and  had  ftudied  the  antique.  There  is  fcarcely  a  church 
in  Venice,  which  has  not  fome  piece  or  other  of  his ;  and  De 

[c]  This  epitaph  is  accurately  printed  the  hands  of  that  fkilful  auctioneer  Mr.  Sa- 

jn  Dr.  Ducarel's  Hiftory  of  St.  Katharine's,  muel  Patcrfon  ;  by  whofe  judicious  ma- 

3782,  p.  86.  nagement  they  were  fold  by  public  auction, 

[D]  Sir  Julius  Csefar's  MSS.  after  hav-  in  November  I7<:7,  lor  more  tham  300!. 

ing  been  in  vain  repeatedly  offered  to  lale  Many  of  the  Hioft  valuable  articles  are 

for  40  I.  were  pledged  by  their  poffefibr  for  now  in  the  MS.  library  of  the  marquis 

cl.  They  afterwards  paffed  through  of  £,anfdowne. 

Piles 
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Piles  fays,  that  "  his  picture  of  the  marriage  at  Cana,  in  the 
church  of  St.  George,  is  to  be  diftingulftied  from  Lis  odier 
works,  as  being  not  only  tlie  triuinpM  of  Paul  Veronefe,  but  al- 
mod  the  triumph  of  painting  itielf."  When  the  fenate  font  Gri- 
mani,  procurator  of  St.  Mark,  to  be  their  ambaffador  at  Rome, 
Paul  attended  him,  but  did  not  Hay  long,  having  left  fonvj  ; 
at  Venice  unfiniihed.  h'hilip  II.  kin^  of  i Spain,  lent  .  m  to 

1  O  i 

paint  the  Efcurial,  and  made  him  great  offers;  but  Paul  excufed 
fiimfelf  from  leaving  his  o\vil  country,  where  his  reputation  was 
fo  well  eihiblhhed,  that  molt  of  the  princes  of  Europe  01 
their  feveral  ambaiiad  ~rs  to  procure  fomething  of  his  hand  at  any 
rate.  He  was  a  perfcn  of  a  noble  fpirit,  ufed  to  go  richly  drelled, 
and  generally  wore  a  gold  chain,  which  had  been  pretended  to 
him  by  the  procurators  of  St.  Mark,  as  a  prize  he  won  from  fe- 
\eral  artitts  his  competitors.  He  had  a  great  idea  of  his  pro- 
feiiion,  having  been  often  heard  to  fay,  that  it  was  a  gift  from 
heaven  ;  that  to  judge  of  it  well,  a  man  'mull  underftand  abun- 
dance of  things  ;  and,  what  gives  us  the  higheft  opinion  of  his 
moral  make,  that  the  fovereign  quality  of  a  true  painter  is  pro- 
bity and  integrity  of  manners.  He  was  highly  eiteemed  by  all 
the  principal  men  of  his  time  ;  and  fo  much  admired  by  the 
Sjreat  mafters,  as  well  his  contemporaries,  as  thofe  who  fucceeded 
him,  that  Titian  himfelf  ufed  to  fay,  he  was  the  ornament  of  hi.> 
profefiion.  And  Guido  Reni  being  alked,  which  of  the  mafters 
his  predecefTors  he  would  choofe  to  be,  were  it  in  his  power, 
after  Raphael  and  Corregio,  named  Paul  Veronefe  ;  whom  he 
always  called  his  Paolino.  He  died  of  a  fever  at  Venice  in  1588, 
and  had  a  tomb  and  a  ftatue  of  brafs  erected  in  the  church  of 
St.  Sebaftian. 

Paul  left  great  wealth  to  his  two  fons,  Gabriel  and  Charles, 
who  were  painters,  and  lived  very  happily  together.  They  joined 
j;i  finifhing  feveral  pieces  left  imperfect  by  their  father  ;  and 
followed  his  manner  fo  clofely  in  other  excellent  works  of  their 
own,  that  the  connoiireurs  do  not  eafiiy  diltinguiih  them  from 
thofe  of  Paul's  hand.  Charles  had  a  very  fine  genius  for  paint- 
ing, and  at  eighteen  years  of  age  had  done  fome  rare  pieces.  It 
is  thought,  if  he  had  lived,  that  he  would  have  exceeded  his 
father;  but  contracting  an  impofthume  in  his  breait,  by  applying 
too  intenfely  to  his  profeflion,  he  died  of  it  in  1596,  when  he 
was  only  twenty-fix  years  old.  Gabriel  had  no  great  genius  for 
painting;  and  therefore,  after  his  brother's  deceaie,  applied  him- 
felf to  merchandife.  Yet  he  did  not  quite  lay  afkle  his  pencil, 
but  made  a  confiderable  number  of  portraits,  and  iome  hiltory- 
pieces  of  good  tafce.  He  died  of  the  plague  in  163  i,  aged  63. 

There  was  alfo  Benedict  Cagliari,  a  painter  and  feulptor,  who 
was  Paul's  brother,  and  lived  and  ftudied  with  him.   He  ailiited 
nd  afterwards  his  fons,  in  firiifliin^  feveral  of  their  com- 
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portions;  but  efpecially  in  painting  architecture,  in  which  he 
chiefly  delighted.  His  ftyle  in  painting  was  like  his  brother's  j 
and  not  being  ambitious  enough  of  fame  to  keep  his  productions 
feparate,  they  are  in  a  great  meafure  confounded  with  Paul's. 
He  pracftifed  for  the  moil  part  in  frefco  ;  and  fome  of  his  beft 
pieces  are  in  chiaro-obfcuro.  He  pofiefied  moreover  a  tolerable 
itock  of  learning,  was  fome  thing  of  a  poet,  and  had  a  peculiar 
talent  in  fatire.  He  died  in  1598,  aged  66. 

CAGLIOSTRO  (COUNT  ALEXANDER),  though  his  true 
name  was  Jofepli  Balfamo,  was  born  at  Palermo  the  8th  of 
June  1743  ;  Peter  Balfamo  being  his  father,  and  Felix  Bra-» 
conieri  his  mother,  both  of  humble  parentage.  He  was  ilill  a 
child  when  his  father  died  ;  and  was  therefore  brought  up  by 
the  relations  of  his  mother,-  who  caufed  him  to  be  inftructed  in 
the  firll  principles  of  religion  and  philofophy.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  he  {hewed  how  little  he  was  difpofed  to  either, 
by  running  away  more  than  once  from  the  feminary  of  St,  Roche 
at  Palermo,  where  he  had  been  placed  for  education.  In  his 
thirteenth  year  his-  "guardians  delivered  him  to  the  care  of  the 
general  of  the  friars  of  mercy,  who  took  him  along  with  him  to 
the  monailery  of  that  order  at  Cartagirone  j  where  he  was  en- 
tered as  a  novice,  and  committed  to  the  tuition  of  the  apothe- 
cary ;  under  whom,  as  he  fays,  he  found  means  of  acquiring  the 
firll  elements  of  chemiflry  and  phyfic.  But  neither  here  did  he 
make  any  long  fiay.  Pie  continued  to  fliew  himfelf  on  his  word 
fide,  and  his  fuperiors  were  frequently  obliged  to  give  him  cor- 
rection for  obliquities  in  his  conduct.  When,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  monallic  foundations,  it  came  to  his  turn  to  read  dur- 
ing dinner  time,  he  never  read  what  was  contained  in  the  book, 
but  delivered  a  lecture  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  fancy. 
He  himfelf  confeiTes,  that  in  reading  from  the  martyrology,  in- 
iiead  of  the  names  of  the  holy  women,  he  inferted  thofe  of  the 
moft  noted  courtefans  of  the  town.  At  length,  being  weary  of 
repeated  chaftifernent,  he  threw,  off  the  cowl,  and  went  back  to 
Palermo. 

Here  he  gave  himfelf  for  a  time  to  the  (ludy  of  drawing ; 

but,  without  making  any  reform  in  his  manners,   he  addicted 

himfelf  to  excelTes  of  every  kind.     Jt  was  his  greatefl  pleafure 

to  rove  about  armed,  and  to  frequent  the  company  of  the  mod 

profligate  young  men  of  the  town.    There  was  never  a  fray  in 

which  he  was  not  concerned,  and  enjoyed  nothing  more  than 

v/hen  he  could  refill  the  magistrate,  and  deliver  the  prifoner  from 

hi?,  authority.    He  is  faid  to  have  been  in  the  practice  of  forging 

:  ticket?,  of  ad  million,  to  the  theatres.     From  an  uncle  with 

\vhom  he  lived  he  Hole  qonfiderable  fums  of  money  and  other 

itters.  In  a  love  intrigue  between  a  perfon  of  rank  and  a  coufin 

.     l.ls,  he  made  himfelf  the  letter-carrier,  and  occafionally..  de- 
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manded  of  the  lover  at  one  time  money,  at  another  a  watch,  and 
always  fomething  of  value,  in  the  name  of  the  fair  one,  which  lie 
fhamelefsly  took  and  appropriated  to  himfelf.  He  then  inlinu- 
ated  himfelf  into  the  good  graces  of  a  notary,  to  whom  he  was 
related;  and,  for  the  fake  of  a  bribe,  counterfeited  a  will  in  fa- 
vour of  a  certain  marchefe  Maurigi.  The  forgery  was  difcovered 
fome  years  afterwards,  and  the  affair  being  brought  before  the 
judges,  was  fully  proved;  but  this  was  at  a  time  when  the  per- 
fons  interefted  were  not  at  Palermo.  He  was  likewife  charged 
with  having  murdered  a  canon,  and  with  obtaining  feveral  fums 
of  money  from  a  monk  for  giving  him  written  permits  of  ab- 
fence  from  his  convent  at  various  times ;  all  of  which  papers 
were  found  to  be  forged. 

For  fuch  tranfattions  as  thefe  he  was  feveral  times  arrefled 
and  put  into  prifon ;  but  either  for  want  of  fufficient  evidence, 
or  from  the  complicated  nature  of  the  bufinefs,  or  from  the  ex- 
tenfive  influence  of  his  relations,  he  as  often  found  means  of  foon 
regaining  his  liberty.  At  length  he  was  forced  to  take  to  flight 
for  cheating  a  filverfmith  named  Marano  of  upwards  of  fixty 
ounces  of  gold,  under  pretence  of  fhewing  him  a  treafure  hid 
in  a  cave.  On  bringing  him  to  the  place,  he  began  to  exhibit 
a  variety  of  fantaftical  mummeries,  as  if  pra£Ufmg  fome  magical 
rites,  which  terminated  in  the  appearance  of  fome  accomplices 
of  Baifarno,  who,  in  the  difguife  of  theatrical  devils,  belaboured 
the  fhouiders  of  poor  Marano.  The  filverfmith,  though  highly 
incenfsd  at  this  infamous  treatment,  thought  it  not  prudent  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  law,  but  refolved  to  have  his  revenge  by 
murdering  the  impoftor.  This  being  furmifed  by  Balfamo,  he 
thought  it  expedient  to  decamp. 

From  a  newfpaper  of  the  time  of  his  being  arreiled  at  Rome 
it  appears  that  he  was  ftrongly  fufpetled  of  witchcraft.  This- 
fufpicion  was  grounded  on  two  circumftances.  The  former, 
that,  under  pretext  of  relieving  one  of  his  fillers  who  was  pof- 
leiTed  by  a  devil,  he  obtained  from  a  country-vicar,  named  Ba- 
gario,  a  pledget  of  cotton  dipped  in  holy  oil,  though  none  of 
his  fitters,  were  poflefied.  The  other  was  the  apparition  of  a 
lady.  It  was  affirmed,  that,  being  afked  in  a  certain  company, 
in  what  attitude  and  employment  the  abfent  lady  was  at  the 
moment  they  were  fpeaking  of  her ;  Balfamo,  to  fatisfy  their 
curiofity,  immediately  drew  a  quadrangle  on  the  floor,  and  pading 
his  hands  to  and  fro  above  it,  ihe  was  fairly  feen  upon  the  floor 
playing  at  cards  with  three  other  perfons.  A  fervant  was  di- 
reclly  dlfpatched  to  the  lady's  houfe ;  who  found  her  exactly  in 
the  attitude  and  employment  with  the  three  friends  as  repre- 
iente d  in  the  figure. 

Harno,  who  had  quitted  his  country  Palermo,  in  the  manner 
above  mentioned,  now  besran  to  roam  about  the  world,  We  can 
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here  only  follow  his  own  account,  till  we  meet  him  at  Rome, 
for  want  of  other  truces  and  informations.  With  the  money  he 
had  procured  by  his  fraud  on  the  filverfmith  lie  travelled  to 
Medina.  Here  he  get  acquainted  with  a  certain  Altotas,  a 
Greek,  or  according  to  others  a  Spaniard,  who  was  verfed  in 
feveral  lar.  ;s,  poiTeifed  a  number  of  arabic  writings,  aiul 
gave  himfelf  out  for  a  great  cherniiL  With  this  new  friend  lie 
took  fhip,  viuted  the  Archipelago,  and  landed  at  Alexandria  in 
./Egypt,  where  they  itaid  about  fc-rv  days,  and  his  fellow  tra- 
veller undertook  a  variety  of  rations,  and  among 
the  reft  that  of  making  a  fort  of  nemp  and  flax,  by 
which  he  got  much  money.  From  dxlria  they  proceeded 
to  Rodi,  where  they  likewiie  obtained  :bme  money  by  chemical 
operations.  Quitting  the  ille  of  Rodi  they  bent  their  courlc 
to  Grand  Cairo,  but  by  contrary  winds  were  driven  to  Maltha ; 
where  they  remained  fome  time,  working  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  grand-matter  Pinto.  Here  Altotas  died;  and  Balfarno  re- 
folved  to  go,  in  company  with  a  knight  to  whom  he  was  re- 
commended by  the  grand- mailer  himfelf,  to  Naples. 

It  is  impofTible  by  any  means  to  contract  the  numberlefs 
tricks  and  ftratagems  of  this  grand  impoftor,  in  aim  oil  every 
part  of  Europe,  within  the  limits  urefcribed  to  the  articles  of 
this  work.  His  aftonifhing  ingenuity  in  every  fpecies  of  ficlion 
and  deceit,  exceeds  all  that  has  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
antient  or  modern  roguery  ;  infomuch  that  he  was  held  for  a  real 
prodigy  by  every  one  to  whofe  ears  hi;-,  iv.me  had  reached.  His 
impoiiures  in  each  of  the  places  he  viihed  would  fill  a  confider- 
able  volume ;  and  we  mull  content  ourfelves  with  adding  that, 
for  fome  enormities  committed  at  Rome,  he  was  thrown  into 
the  cattle  of  St.  An^elo,  where  he  died  towards  the  latter  end 

o 

of  the  year  1794  ;  referring  fuch  readers  as  would  with  to  know 
more  of  him  to  the  kalian  original,  published  at  Rome  by  the 
apbftolicai  chamber,  under  the  title  of  Compendium  of  the  life 
and  actions  of  Ginfeppe  Balfamo,  otherwise  called  count  Ca- 
glioftro,  extracted  from  the  documents  of  the  procefs  carried  on 
againfl  him  at  Rome  in  the  year  1790,  &c. 

CAHUSAC  (Louis  DEJ,  born  at  Montaiiban,  where  his  fa- 
ther attended  the  bar,  began  his  ftudies  in  that  town,  and 
went  to  fmilh  them  at  Touloufe,  where  he  was  admitted  an  ad- 
vocate. On  his  return  to  Montauban,  he  obtained  the  poft  of 
fecretary  of  the  intendance.  It  was  while  he  filled  this  office 
in  1736  that  he  brought  out  his  tragedy  of  Pharamond,  in  which 
he  errs  againft  hiftorical  truth.  Notwithstanding  this,  and  va- 
rious other  defects  of  the  piece,  it  was  however  attended  with 
confiderable  fuccefs  on  its  representation.  The  defire  of  enjoying 
the  applaufes  of  the  parterre,  made  him  quit  the  country  to  go 
to  Paris.  Here  the  count  de  Clermont  gave  him  the  title  of  his 
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fecretary.  In  this  quality  he  made  the  campaign  of  1743  ™~itk 
that  prince,  whom  he  afterwards  lefr  in  order  to  devote  himfelf 
entirely  to  literature.  The  opera  was  his  principal  employments 
lie  was  lucky  enough  not  to  be  difappointed  in  this  career.  His 
verification,  rather  cold,  and  fometimes  dry,  is  however  n  - 
tural ;  and  therefore  Rameau  preferred  Cahufac  to  other  poet.", 
\vho,  with  .ter  ilock  of  wit,  cannot  reftricl:  themfelve^  to 

iimple  ornaments,  nor  bend  to  their  ideas.  This  author  died  at 
Paris  in  the  month  of  June  1759.  He  was  of  a  reillefs,  lively, 
and  arrogant  temper,  extremely  tender  about  his  reputation, and 
of  fo  acute  a  fenfibility  that  it  turned  his  head,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability Ihortened  his  days.  Praife  and  cenfure  equally  raifed 
his  vivacity.  A  journaliit  having  highly  praifed  his  opera  of 
Zoroafter,  Cahufac  went  to  him  ;  and,  embracing  him,  exclaim- 
ed :  Oh  what  obligations  I  owe  you  !  You  are  the  only  man  in 
all  France  who  has  had  the  courage  to  fpeak  well  of  me[Ej. 

CAIET  (PIERRE  VICTOR  PALLIA),  born  in  1525  at  Montri- 
chard  in  Touraine,  of  a  poor  family  ;  at  firlt  he  was  a  proteftant 
divine,  attached  to  Catherine  of  Bourbon,  filter  of  Henry  IV. 
\rn.s  depofed  in  a  fynod  on  a  charge  of  pracliting  the  arts  of 
magic.  This  fentence  accelerated  his  abjuration  :  he  delivered 
it  at  Paris  in  1505,  and  died  in  1610,  at  the  age  of  85,  doctor 
of  Sorbonne,  and  profefibr  of  hebrew  in  the  college  royal.  Caiet 
was  of  a  kind  and  oilicious  difpofition,  and  was  fo  unfortunate 
as  to  have  for  his  enemies  all  whom  he  had  obliged.  Kis 
fiovenly  drefs,  his  manner  of  life,  and  his  fury  in  looking  for 
the  philofopher's  Hone,  drew  upon  him  no  lefs  contempt  than 
his  learning  brought  him  refpect.  Notwithstanding  his  humble 
and  fhabby  exterior,  Kenrr  IV.  continued  to  admit  him  to 
court,  not  without  wiihing  however  to  avoid  it,  which  he  (hewed 
by  preferring  him  with  a  fmall  efiate  in  the  country  :  a  philofo- 
phical  retreat  fufficient  for  fatisfying  the  ambition  of  a  feholar. 
The  calvinifts,  whom  he  had  deferred,  did  not  treat  him  fo  hand- 
fomely  as  Henry  IV.  :  they  loaded  him  with  injuries  and  ca- 
lumnies. Since  his  abjuration  he  had  had  a  conference  with 
Du  Aioulin,  and  this  was  a  frefh  reafon  for  putting  his  old 
friends  in  an  ill  humour.  Caiet  did  not  remain  filent,  but  pub- 
lifned,  in  1603,  againil  Du  Moulin,  the  book  emphatically  in- 
tituled, <c  The  fiery  furnace,  and  The  reverberatory  furnace, 

[E!  He  wrote,  i.  Grigri,  in  izmo.  a  more  than  put  it  in  verfe),  the  feftivities  of 

little   romance,   prettily  written.      2.  The  J'o'yhyirciid,    the     fcitivities    d    ;ivrn.-n, 

hiitory  ot  the  dance,  antient  and  modern,  Z.i.  ,  1"   ii  ,  Zoroafter,  the  birth  ofOfiris, 

th:ee,  fmall   vols.   in   I2mo.   which    were  ;;;  1    .\'--~rcon,    ail    operas;     bdldes 

well  received   by  rh?  public.      3.  Phara-  Loves  of  Tempe;  which   is  attributed   t-i 

mond^  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  two  tra-  hi.n.      He  left  in  MS.  a  tragedy  of  iMan- 

gedies  ;   Zeneide,  and  the  AUerine,  two  li  is ;   with  two  comedies,  the  Slal-adroit 

comtdies,  the  former  of  which  properly  par  fin.!^  and  the  Du^e  de  foimeme. 
belongs  to  M.  V,ratelet  (Cahufac  did  no 

for 
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for  evaporating  the  pretended  waters  of  Siloam  (this  was  the 
title  of  Du  Moulin's  work),  and  for  ftrengthening  the  fire  of 
purgatory." — An  anecdote  is  related  of  him,  which,  if  true,  is 
much  to  his  honour  [F_|.  The  intimacy  between  the  count  de 
Soifibns  and  the  fifter  of  Henry  IV.  proceeded  fuch  lengths, 
that  they  ordered  Caiet  to  marry  them  immediately.  On  his 
refufal  to  do  it,  the  prince  threatened  to  kill  him.  "  Kill  me 
then,  replied  Caiet :  I  had  much  rather  die  by  the  hand  of  a 
prince  than  by  that  of  the  hangman  [G]." 

CAJETAN,  a  cardinal,  was  born  in  1469,  at  Cajeta,  a  town 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  His  proper  name  was  Thomas  de 
Vio ;  but  he  took  that  of  Cajetan  from  the  place  of  his  nativity. 
He  was  entered  of  the  order  of  Dominic,  of  which  he  became 
an  illuftrious  ornament-,  and  having  taken  a  doctor's  degree 
when  he  was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age5  he  taught  philo- 
fophy  and  divinity  firft  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  He 
went  regularly  through  all  the  honours  of  his  order,  till  he  was 
made  general  of  it ;  which  office  he  exercifed  for  ten  years.  He 
defended  the  authority  of  the  pope,  which  fuffered  greatly  at 
the  council  of  Nice,  in  a  work  intituled,  u  Of  the  power  of  the 
pope  ;"  and,  for  his  zeal  upon  this  occafion,  was  made  biihop 
of  Cnjeta.  Then  he  was  raifed  to  the  archiepifcopal  fee  of  Pa- 
lermo j  and  in  1517  was  made  a  cardinal  by  pope  Leo  X.  The 
year  after  he  was  fent  a  legate  into  Germany,  to  quell  the  com- 
motions which  Luther  had  raifed  by  his  oppofition  to  Leo's  in- 
dulgences :  but  Luther,  being  under  the  particular  protection  of 
Frederic  elector  of  Saxony,  fet  him  at  defiance  j  and  though,  in 
obedience  to  the  cardinal's  fummons,  he  repaired  to  Augfburg,  yet 
he  rendered  his  endeavours  of  MO  eiiect,.  Cajetan  was  employed 
in  feveral  other  negotiations  and  trail  factions,  being  not  onlv  a 

O  •*  O  j 

man  of  letters,  but  having  a  peculiar  turn  for  bufinefs  j  and  at 
length  died,  in  1534,  when  he  was  65  years  old. 

Sixtus  Senenfis  tells  us,  that  he  was  a  mod  fubtile  logician,  an 
admirable  phiiofopher,  and  an  incomparable  divine.  He  wrote 

[F]  See  the  different  teftimonies-refpeft-  lars  of  it  in  his  Ncuveaux  Memo! res  de 

ing  him,  by  his   contemporaries,  in   the  litterature.      Dr.  Caiet  enters  into  all  the 

xxxvth  vol.  of  the  Memoires  de  Niceron.  details  that  may  furnifh  amufement  to  cu- 

[c]    He  left  behind  him  feveral  con-  riofity,   and  matter  of  reflection   to  philo- 

troverfial  pieces,  far  lefs  confulted  than  his  fophy.    In  the  Chronologic  feptennaire  are 

Chronologic    feptennaire,    1606,    in   8vo.  contained  relations,  poems,  manifestos,  ia- 

from  the  peace  of  Vervins  in  1598  to  the  ftr  notions,    letters,    pleadings,    and   other 

year  1604.    Th^  reception  this   work  met  pieces,  oi  which  thegreater  part  would  have 

with  obliged  him  to  add  to  the  hiftory  of  been  loft  to  pollsrity.    Eefides  thefe  pi  : 

the  peace  that  of  the  war  that  went  before  pieces,    we  find  a  great  number  of  private 

it.    We  have  this  additional  hiftory  in  the  anecdotes, unknown  to  other  writers,  wh 

t  his  Chronologic  ncvennaire,i6c3,  the  author  was  enabled  to  pickup  a: 

bvo.  from  1589  to  1598.   It  (hews  us  all  the  court  of  Catherine  de   Bourbon,  and  that 

pains  and  trouble  it  coft  Henry  IV.  to  get  of  Henry  IV.  with                 -           ~:i  a  U« 

•;n  of  his  kingdom.  The  abbe  d'Ar-  miliar  looting, 
y  has  c-alh'l^  f.!.e     -  s           yar'.ic;- 

com- 
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commentaries  upon  Ariftotle's  philofophy,  and  upon  Thorn. 
Aquinas's  theology.  He  gave  a  literal  tranflation  of  all  the  boc 
of  the  old  and  new  teftarnents  from  the  originals,  excepting 
Solomon's  fong  and  the  prophets,  which  he  had  begun,  but  did 
not  live  to  proceed  far  in  ;  and  the  revelations  of  St.  John,  which 
he  defignediy  omitted ;  faying,  that  to  explain  them,  it  was  ne- 
cefiary  for  a  man  to  be  endued,  not  with  parts  and  learning,  but 
\viththe  fpirit  of  prophecy.  Father  Simon's  account  of  him, 
as  a  tranfiator  of  the  bible,  is  critical  and  hiftorical.  "  Cardinal 
Cajetan,  fays  he,  was  very  fond  of  tranilations  of  the  bli 
purely  literal ,  Jbeing  perfuaded,  that  the  fcripture  could  not  t  - 
tranilated  too  literally.,  it  being  the  word  of  God,  to  which  it  is 
expre&ly  forbid  either  to  add  or  diminifn  any  thing.  This  car- 
dinal, in  his  preface  to  the  pfalms,  largely  explains  the  method 
he  obferved  in  his  tranilation  of  that  bock  ;  and  he  affirms,  that 
although  he  knew  nothing  of  the  hebrew,  yet  he  had  tranilated 
part  of  the  bible  word  for  word  from  it.  For  this  purpofe  he 
made  ufe  of  two  perfons,  who  underftood  the  language  well, 
the  one  a  jew,  the  other  a  chriftian,  whom  he  defired  to  tranflate 
the  hebrew  words  exactly  according  to  the  letter  and  grammar, 
although  their  translation  might  appear  to  make  no  fenfe  at  all.  I 
own,  fays  he,  that  my  interpreters  were  often  faying  to  me,  This 
hebrew  diction  is  literally  fo  ;  but  then  the  fenfe  will  not  be 
clear  unlefs  it  is  changed  fo  :  to  whom  I,  when  I  heard  all  the 
different  fignifications,  conftantly  replied,  Never  trouble  your- 
feives  about  the  fenfe,  if  it  does  not  appear  to  you ;  becaufe  it  is 
not  your  bufmefs  to  expound,  but  to  interpret :  do  you  interpret 
it  exactly  as  it  lies,  and  leave  to  the  expofitors  the  care  of 
making  fenfe  of  it."  Cardinal  Pallavicini,  who  looked  upon  this 
as  too  bold,  fays,  that  Cajetan,  "  who  has  fucceeded  to  the  ad- 
miration of  the  whole  world  in  his  other  works,  got  no  reputa- 
tion by  what  he  did  upon  the  bible,  becaufe  he  followed  the 
prejudices  of  thofe  who  (luck  clofe  to  the  hebrew  grammar.5* 
But  father  Simon  is  of  opinion  that  he  "  may  in  foine  rneafure 
bejultified:  for  he  did  not,  fays  he,  pretend  to  condemn  the 
antient  latin  tranllator,  or  the  other  traaflators  of  the  bible  j  but 
would  only  have  tranilations  of  the  bible  to  be  made  from  the 
original  as  literally  as  can  be,  becaufe  'there  are  only  thefe  ori- 
ginals, which  can  be  called  the  pure  word  of  God ;  and  becaufe 
in  tranilations,  which  are  not  literal,  there  are  always  fome 
things,  which  do  not  thoroughly  exprefs  the  original." 

CAILLE  (NICHOLAS  LEWIS  DE  LA), -afrench  mathematician 
and  aftronomer,  was  born  at  Rumigny  in  1714,  and  went 
throirgh  his  early  {Indies  at  the  college  of  Lifieux  in  Paris.  Hi.-? 
turn  for  aftronomy  foon  connected  him  with  the  celebrated 
Caffini,  who  procured  him  an  apartment  in  the  obfdrvatory; 
and,  ailifted  by  the  counfe&of  this  m-iiter,  he  foon  acquired  a. 

nr. 
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name  among  the  ailronomers.  He  divided  with  M.  de  Thury  tn£ 
immenfe  labour  of  projecting  the  meridian  line  ;  which,  palling1 
through  the  obfervatory,  extended  to  the  extremities  of  the  king- 
dom. In  1739,  he  was  named,  without  his  knowledge,  profefibr  of 
mathematics  in  the  college  of  Mazarine  ;  and,  in  174;,  admitted 
into  the  Academy  of  Sciences.    Molt  of  the  academies  in  Europe 
did  him  this  honour.  In  1 750,  countenanced  and  protected  by  the 
court,  he  undertook  a  voyage  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  a 
view  of  examining  the  fouthern  (tars  which  are  not  vifible  in  our 
horizon  :  and,  in  the  fpace  of  two  years,  determined  the  pontion 
of  near  ten  thoufand  liars  till  then  unknown.    Upon  his  return 
to  France,  he  continued  his  aftronomical   purfuits ;    publifhed 
his  catalogue  of  the  {tars,  and  the  obfervations  on  which  it  was 
drawn  up  ;   and  was  every  year  producing  new  works  in  agro- 
nomy, mathematics,  and  navigation,  when   a  malignant  fever 
took  him  off  in  1762,  aged  48.      In  all  his  works  (and,  befides 
pieces  inferted  in  the  colle&ions  of  the  academy,  there  are  fe- 
verai  volumes  in  /i.to  and  8vo;,  there  is  an  accuracy,  clearnefs, 
and  preciiion,  very  necefiary  to  the  abitract  fciences,  and  pe- 
culiar to  M.  de  la  Caille. 

CA1US,  or  KAYES  (DR.  JOHN),  a  very  eminent  Englifh 
phyfician,  was  born  at  Norwich  O£h  6,  1510;  and  after  he  had 
been  well  inftituted  in  the  belles  lettres  at  a  fchool  in  that  city, 
was  fent  to  Gonvil-hall  in  Cambridge  Sept.  12,  1529.  He  took 
the  degrees  of  B.  and  M.  A.  at  the  regular  times  ;  and  was 
chofen  fellow  of  his  college  in  1^3^.  To  accompiiih  himfelf  as 
much  as  poffible,  he  formed  a  fcheme  of  travelling  \  and  in  1539 
he  fet  out  for  Italy,  making  France,  Flanders,  and  Germany  in 
his  road.  He  iludied  at  the  univerfity  of  Padua  under  John 
Baptifl  MontaiiUS,  and  took  a  degree  of  M.  D.  there  in  1541. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1544  ;  and  divttnguifhed  himfelf  fo 
greatly  by  his  learning  and  uncommon  {kill  in  his  profeffion, 
that  he  became  at  length  phyfician  to  king  Edward  VI.  and  was 
afterwards  continued  in  that  place  by  the  queens  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  till  I  ^68,  when  he  was  turned  out,  as  it  is  faid,  upon  a 
fufpicion  of  being  too  much  attached  to  the  popim  religion  [H]. 
He  died  at  Cambridge  in  1573  ;  and  at  his  death  gave  his  eftate 
to  build  a  new  college  to  Gonvil-hall,  and  to  maintain  fome  flu- 

o 

dents  therein.    This  Iioufe  is  now  called  Gonvil  and  Kaves  col- 

s 

lege,  where  the  founder  has  a  monument   in  the  chapel,  with 
this  infcription,  Ful  Cains. 

There   was   alfo  another   John  Cains,  who  lived  fomewhat 

[H]    He  wrote   a  great  many  books  in  ?.  De  annalibus  collegii  Gonevilli  &  Caii. 

latin,  among  which  were,  i  .  De  ephemera  Befides  thefe  original  works,  he  trar.flated 

Biitannica.    2.  De  antiquitate  Cantabrigi-  a  great  part  of  Galen  and  Celfus  into  la- 

enfis  academic.      3.    De   canibus  Britan-  tin,  and  made  large  annotations  upon  thefc 

4.  De  antiquis  Briunniw  urbibus.  authors. 

earlier, 
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earlier,  and  was  poet  laureat  to  Edward  IV.  This  Cams  travel- 
led alfo  into  Italy,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  fome  literary 
labours ;  particularly  by  a  tranilation  from  the  latin  of  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  fiege  of  the  iile  of  Rhodes,  which  he  dedicated  to 
that  king. 

There  was  likewife  Thomas  Caius,  a  Lincolnfhire  man,  who, 
as  Anthony  Wood  tells  us,  "  was  an  eminent  latinift,  grecian, 
poet,  orator,  excellent  ior  all  kinds  of  worth,  and  at  length  an- 
tiquitatum  oxonienfmm  plane  helluo."  He  was  brought  up  at 
Oxford,  and  elecled  fellow  of  All  Souls  college  in  1525.  He 
was  made  regiftrar  of  the  university,  which  place  he  quitted 
about  i  ^30,  upon  his  becoming  domeilic  chaplain  to  John  Long- 
land,  biftiop  of  Lincoln.  In  ,1559  he  was  made  a  prebendary 
of  Sarum,  and  mailer  of  Univeriity  college  in  Oxford  in  1561. 
All  which- preferments,  together  with  the  redlory  of  Tredington 
in  Worceftermire,  to  which  he  was  prefented  in  1 563,  he  held  to 
the  day  of  his  death ;  and  this  happened  in  his  lodge,  at  IJni- 
verfity  college,  in  May  1^72.  He  wrote  "  Aflertio  antiquitatis 
Oxonienfis  academise,"  which  he  finilhed  in  feven  days,  and  pre- 
fented it  in  nianufcript  to  queen  Elizabeth  at  Oxford,  upon  her 
being  entertained  by  the  univerfity,  in  Sept.  1566.  A  copy  of 
this  work  coming  to  the  hands  of  John  Caius,  the  phyftcian 
above  mentioned,  he  wrote  an  anfwer  to  it  in  his  book,  intituled, 
tf  De  antiquitate  Cantabrigienfis  Academic,"  and  publifhed  them 
together  in  1568  under  .the  name  of  Londinenfis,  and  in  1574 
under  the  name  of  John  Caius.  Thomas  Caius  wrote  a  reply, 
as  Wood  tells  us,  foon  after  the  fir  ft  edition  of  his  Aflertio  was 
publifhed,  intituled,  "  Examen  judicii  Cantabrigierifis  cujufdam, 
qui  fe  Londinenfem  dicit,  nuper  de  origine .utrmfque  academiae 
lati :"  but  this  was  never  printed.  Thomas  Caius -tranflated  into 
englifh,  at  the  requeil  of  queen  Catharine  Parr,  Erafmus's  para- 
phrafe  on  St.  Mark  :  alfo  from  englifh  into  latin,  the  fer- 
mons  of  Longland  biihop  of  Lincoln ;  from  greek  into  latin, 
Ariitotle's  book  De  mirabilibus  mundi,  Euripides's  tragedies, 
Ifocrates's  Nicocles,  &c.  &c. 

CALABER  (QUINTUS),  an  antient  poet  of  Smyrna,  is  author 
of  the  Paralipomena  of  Homer,  a  fort  of  fupplement  to  the 
Iliad.  This  greek  poem,  compofed  with  elegance,  the  bed  edi- 
tion whereof  is  that  of  Paw,  Leyden,  1734,  8vo.  was  found  by 
the  cardinal  Beffarion  in  a  monaftery  of  the'  domain  of  Otranto 
in  Calabria. 

CALAMY  (EDMUND),  an  eminent  prefbyterian  divine,  was 
born  at  London,  Feb.  j6oo,  and  educated  at  ^Pembroke-hall  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1619,  and  that 
of  B.  D.  in  1632.  His  attachment  to  the  anti-arminian  party 
hindered  him  from  obtaining  a  fellowfnip,  but  he  was  at  length 
chofen  tanquam  focius  of  that  college.  l)r,  Felron,  bifhop  of  Ely, 

to 
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took  him  afterwards  into  the  number  of  his  chaplains  ;  in  which 
itation  he  purfued  his  {Indies  with  great  vigour,  employing  there- 
in 1 6  hours  a  day.  He  was  prefented  by  that  prelate  to  the 
vicarage  of  St.  Mary's,  in  SwafFham-Prior,  in  Cambridgeshire, 
which  he  refigned,  on  being  choien,  after  Felton's  death  (which 
happened  in  1626),  one  of  the  lecturers  of  St.  Edmundibury  in 
Suffolk.  Here  he  continued  ten  years  •,  and  is  faid  by  fome  writers 
to  have  been  a  very  ftrict  conformift :  but  when  bifhop  Wren's 
articles  and  the  book  of  fports  came  to  be  infifted  on,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  avoid  conforming  for  the  future,  and  apologized 
for  his  former  conduct  in  a  recantation  fermon,  preached  at 
Bury.  After  this,  he  was  prefented  by  the  earl  of  EfTex  to  the 
rectory  of  Rochford  in  Eflex  •,  and  then  chofen  minuter  of  St. 
Mary  Aldermanbury,  which  brought  him  to  London  in  1639, 
In  July  the  fame  year,  he  was  incorporated  into  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  long  parliament,  in  Nov.  1640, 
he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  defence  of  the  prefbyterian  caufe, 
and  had  a  principal  hand  in  writing  the  famous  Smectymnuus ; 
which,  himfelf  fays,  gave  the  firft  deadly  blow  to  epifcopacy. 
The  authors  of  this  tract  were  five,  the  initial  letters  of  whole 
names  compofe  the  word  Smectymnuus,  viz.  Stephen  Marfhal, 
Edmund  Calamy,  Thomas  Young,  Matthew  Newcomen,  and 
William  Spurftow.  It  was  publifhed  at  London  in  1641,  in  410, 
and  intituled,  An  anfwer  to  a  book,  intituled,  An  humble  re-1 
monftrance,  &c.  The  Smectymnuus  is  mentioned  by  bimop 
\Vilkins,  in  his  difcourfe  concerning  the  gift  of  preaching,  as  a 
capital  work  againft  epifcopacy.  In  1641,  the  houfe  of  lords 
appointed  Calamy  to  be  a  member  of  the  fub-committee  for 
considering  of  ways  to  accommodate  ecclefiaftical  affairs :  "  in 
which,"  fays  Dr.  Calamy,  in  his  account  of  ejected  members, 
**  things  were  brought  into  a  very  hopeful  poflure ;  but  the 
whole  defign  was  fpoiled  by  bringing  into  the  houfe  the  bill 
againft  bifhops,  &c." 

Calamy  was  afterwards  an  active  member  of  the  arTernbly  of 
divines,  and  often  ordered  to  preach  before  the  parliament.  He 
was  at  the  fame  time  one  of  the  Cornhill  lecturers,  and  his 
minifterial  abilities  procured  him  very  great  intereft  in  the  city 
of  London.  His  preaching  was  attended  not  only  by  his  own 
parifh,  but  by  other  eminent  citizens,  and  even  perfons  of  quality. 
He  was  a  ftrenuous  oppofer  of  the  fectaries,  and  ufed  his  utmoft 
endeavours  to  prevent  thofe  violences,  which  were  committed 
after  the  king  was  brought  from  the  iUe  of  Wight,  The  repre- 
fentation  of  the  London  minifters  to  the  general  and  his  council 
of  war,  prefented  Jan.  18,  1648  (which  Collier  in  his  Church 
Hiftory  ftyles  an  inftance  of  handfome  plain-dealing,  and  a  bold 
reprimand  of  a  victorious  army),  was  drawn  up  to  enforce  what 
Calamy,  and  fome  other  minillers  of  the  fame  perfuafion,  had 

delivered 
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delivered  in  two  conferences ;  the  firft  with  the  general  and  his 
council,  the  fecond  with  the  chief  officers  of  the  army  [i]. 

When  a  favourable  opportunity  offered,  he  was  very  affiduous 
to  procure  the  return  of  Charles  II.  and  actually  preached  before 
the  parliament  the  day  they  voted  the  king's  reitomtion  j  and 
was  one  of  the  divines  fent  over  to  compliment  him  in  Holland. 
June  1660,  he  was  made  one  of  his  majeily's  chaplains,  and 
was  offered  the  bilhoprie  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield  ;  which  he 
refufed  [K]. 

Calamy  was  one  of  the  commiffiqners  for  the  conference  at 
the  Savoy.  He  was  turned  out  of  his  cure  of  St.  Mary  Alder- 
manbury,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day  1662,  for  nonconformity. 
Aug.  3cth  following,  he  prefented  a  petition  to  the  king,  pray- 
ing that  he  might  be  permitted  to  continue  in  -the  exercife  of 
his  minifterial  office.  Next  day  the  matter  being  debated  in 
council,  his  majeily  was  pleafed  to  fay,  that  he  intended  an  in- 
dulgence, if  it  were  at  all  feafible :  but  Dr.  Sheldon,  bifliop  of 
London,  in  a  warm  fpeech  oppofed  it.  So  that,  upon  the  whole, 
it  was  carried,  that  no  indulgence  mould  be  granted.  Calamy 
remained  however  in  his  pariih,  and  came  conftantly  to  church. 
On  Sunday,  Dec.  28,  1662,  the  expecled  preacher  not  coming 
in  due  time,  Come  of  the  principal  perfons  in  the  parifli  prevailed 
upon  Calamy  to  fupply  his  place.  Certain  palfages  in  his  ier- 
mon  on  this  occafion  gave  fo  much  oiTence  [L],  that  he  was 

[i]   In   Cromwell's   time    he  lived   as  bifhopric,  who  had  preached  and  written 

privately  as  he  could.   The  following  itory,  and  donefo  much  a gain ft  epifcopacy,  never 

which  Harry  Neville,  who  was  one  of  the  prefbyteriari  would  be  rrufted  for  his  lake*: 

council  oi  ftate,  aliened  of  his  own  know-  fn  the  clamour  was  very  loud  a^alnft  his 

ledge,  is  a  proof  that  he  did  not  approve  acceptanje  of  it." 

of  his  ufurpation.    "  Cromwell  having  a          [L]  One  of  them  was  this.  "  You  have 

defign  to  let  up  himfelf,  and  bring   die  had  three  famous   fucceilbrs,   Dr.  Taylor 

crown  upon  his  own  heid,  fent  for  fome  for,  leven   years  ;   Dr.  Stoughfon  for  feven 

<it  the  chief  city  divines,  as  if  he  made  it  a  years,  and  myfelf.     I  have  been  with  you 

matter  of  conscience  to  be  determined  hy  almoft    twenty-four  years;    and    may   not 

their  ndvice.   Among  thcfc  was  the  leading  God  now  unchurch  you,  by  fuffering  you 

Mr.  Calamy,  who  very  boldly  oppofed  the  to  want   a  iaithful  ruinifter  to  go  in  and 

project  of  Cromwell's  (ingle  government,  out  before  you  ?     This  is  one  reafon  upon 

and  offered   to  prove  it  both  unlawful  and  which  account  I   may  fafelv  fay,  the  ark 

impracticable.    Cromwell  anlwered  readi-  of  God  is  in  danger,  and  Aldermanbury 

ly  upon  the  firft  head  of  unlawful- and  ap-  may  truly  feel  the  lofs  of  the  ark."    An- 

pealed  to  the  fafety  of  the  nation  being  the  other  paffage    ran   thus:     "    I    read    that 

fupreme  law  :    But,   fays  he,   pray,  Mr.  among  the  Romans,   when   any  man  -was 

Calamy,  why  impracticable  r  He  replied;  accufed  for   his  life,  all  his  relations  put 

Oh!   it  is  againft  the  voice'of  the  nation  ;  on   mourning  apparel,   and  they  followed 

there    will  be   nine   in   ten    againtl   you.  him  to  his   trial   in  mourning,  thereby  to 

Very  well,  fays  Cromwell ;  but  what  if  I  fhew  their  love   to    the  party  in   danger, 

ihoiiid  difarm  the  nine,  and  put  the  fword  Now  did  you  love  the  golpel,  the  minifters 

in  the"  tenth  man's  hand,  would  not  that  of  the  gofpel,  and  the  ordinances  of  Chi  ill, 

do  the  bufinefs  ?"  you  would  all  put  on  mourning,   and  la- 

[K]  It  was  faid  in  the  city  on  this  oc-  rnent  for  the  gofpel,  the  ark  of  God,  that 

cafion,  as  we  are  told  by  Baxter  in  his  Re-  is  in  danger  :   and  becaufe  you  do  not,  it 

liquiae,  that  "  if  Cahmy  ihoukl  accept  of  a  is  a  fig_R  you  have  no  love  for  the  gofpel." 

VOL,  III.  S  com- 
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committed  to  Newgate,  by  the  lord  mayor's  warrant,  for  con* 
tempt  of  the  act  of  uniformity  ;  but  in  a  few  days  the  king  dik 
charged  him.  The  fight  of  London  in  aihes,  which  he  lived  to 
fee,  broke  his  heart :  he  died  Oft.  29,  1666. 

Though  a  very  learned  man,  he  was  a  plain  and  practical 
preacher,  and  delivered  his  fentiments  very  freely  of  the  greateft 
men  ;  of  which  his  grandfon  (after  telling  us  that  Calamy  had 
the  greateft  intereft  at  the  time  of  the  reiteration,  at  court,  in 
the  city,  and  country,  of  any  of  the  ministers,  but  faw  whither 
things  were  tending)  gives  the  following  in  fiance.  Having  oc- 
cafion,  when  general  Monk  was  his  auditor  in  his  own  church, 
a  little  after  the  reiloration,  on  a  facrament-day,  to  fpeak  of 
filthy  lucre :  "  And  why  (faid  he)  is  it  called  filthy,  but  becaufe 
it  makes  men  do  bafe  and  filthy  things  ?  fome  men  will  betray 
three  kingdoms  for  filthy  lucre's  fake."  Saying  which,  he  threw 
his  handkerchief,  which  he  ufually  waved  up  and  down  whilft  he 
was  preaching,  towards  the  general's  pew.  Befides  publifning 
feveral  fermons  preached  by  him  on  public  occafions,  and  fome 
others  on  practical  fubjecls,  he  had  a  hand  in  drawing  up  the 
"  Vindication  of  the  prefbyterial  government  and  miniftry," 
pririted  in  1650,  and  the  Jus  divinum  minifterii  evangelici  An- 
glicani,"  printed  in  1650.  He  was  twice  married.  By  his  fir  ft 
wife  he  had  a  fon  and  a  daughter,  and  by  his  fecond  fevei^ 
children. 

CALAMY  (BENJAMIN),  an  eminent  divine  and  excellent 
preacher,  was  fon  of  the  preceding  by  a  fecond  wife.  From  St. 
Paul's  fchool  in  London,  where  he  was  placed  when  very  young, 
he  was  fent  to  Catherine-hall,  Cambridge,  and  fucceffively  took 
the  degrees  of  B.  and  M.  A.  He  became  alfo  fellow  of  that 
hall,  and  an  eminent  tutor.  April  25,  1677,  he  was  chofen 
minifter  of  St.  Mary  Aldermanbury,  and  foon  after  appointed 
one  of  his  majelty's  chaplains  in  ordinary.  In  1680  he  took  his 
degree  of  D.  D.  In  1683  ne  preached,  in  his  own  church,  his 
famous  fermon  on  Luke  xi.  41,  which  he  afterwards  publifhed 
under  the  title  of  A  difcourfe  about  a  fcrupulous  confcienoe. 
It  was  dedicated  to  fir  George  Jefferies,  chief  juftice  of  Cheiter, 
afterwards  lord  Jefferies,  and  high  chancellor  of  England.  At 
the  end  of  the  fermon  we  find  a  quotation  from  a  book  of  his 
father's,  to  {hew,  that  fuch  as  were  nonconformists  then,  were 
zealous  for  conformity  when  themfelves  were  in  poffeilion  of 
the  churches.  This  fermon  was  attacked  foon  after  its  publi- 
cation by  Mr.  Thomas  Delaune,  a  zealous  nonconformist,  in  n. 
piece  intituled,  "  Delaune's  plea  for  the  nonconformifts,  &c." 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Calamy,  upon  the  fermon  called, 
"  Scrupulous  Confcience,  inviting  hereto  :  to  which  is  added,  a 
parallel  fcheme  of  the  pagan,  papal,  and  chriftian  rites  and  ce- 
remonies." For  the  publifhing  this  book  Delaune  was  taken  up 
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Nov.  29,  1683,  an^  committed  to  Newgate.  After  his  commit- 
ment, he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Dr.  Calamy,  wherein,  after  having 
often  told  him,  that  he  wrote  in  obedience  to  his  call,  and  was 
imprifoned  entirely  on  his  account,  he  concludes  thus  :  "  All  I 
defire  is,  that  fcrupulous  confciences,  who  trouble  not  the  peace 
of  the  nation,  ihould  be  dealt  withal,  at  leaft,  as  weak  brethren, 
according  to  Rom.  xiv.  I.  and  not  ruined  by  penalties,  for  not 
fwallowing  what  is  impofed  under  the  notion  of  decency  and 
order,  though  excentric  to  the  icheme  we  have  of  it  in  our  only 
rule  of  faith.  Sir,  I  entreat  you  to  excufe  this  trouble  from  a 
ftranger,  who  would  fain  be  convinced  by  fomething  more  like 
divinity  than  Newgate,  where  any  mefTage  from  you  mail  be 
welcome  to  your  humble  fervant,  T.  D."  To  this  epiftle  Calamy 
anfwered,  "  that  if  Mr.  Delaune  had  been  imprifoned  upon  the 
account  of  anfwering  his  book,  he  would  do  him  any  fervice 
that  became  him."  Some  other  letters  to  the  fame  purpofe  were 
fent  by  the  prifoner  to  the  doctor,  which  did  not  hinder  his 
being  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  a  libel,  Jan.  following,  and 
fentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  marks,  to  remain  prifoner 
till  he  paid  his  line,  and  give  fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour  for 
a  year,  and  his  book  to  be  burnt  at  the  Royal  Exchange.  By 
which  fentence,  himfelf,  his  wife,  and  children  perifhed  in 
Newgate,  nobody  thinking  fit,  fays  the  Obiervator,  to  raife  fo 
fmall  a  fum  for  one  of  the  befl  fcholars  in  Europe.  His  death 
gave  great  concern  to  Dr,  Calamy,  who  interceded  for  his  dif- 
charge  with  fir  George  Jefferies,  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate 
when  he  was  common-ferjeant  and  recorder  of  London,  but  to 
no  purpofe. 

In  1 683,  Calamy  refigned  the  living  of  St.  Mary  Alderman  - 
bury,  upon  his  admiffion  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry, 
with  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Milk-ftreet,  annexed.    June  18,  1685, 
he  was  in  ft  ailed  into  the  prebend  of  Harleftofl,  in  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Paul.     The  fate  of  alderman  Cormfh,  his  parifliioner  at 
St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  affected  him  in  a  very  fenfible  manner. 
He  had  appeared  for  that  gentleman  at  his  trial  for  high  treafon, 
and  vifited  him  in  Newgate  ;   and  being  earneftly  preffed  to  at- 
tend him  to  the   place  of  execution,  he  told  Mr.  Cormfh,  that 
he  could  as  well  die  with  him,  as  bear  the  fight  of  his  death  in 
fuch  circumftances  as  he  was  in.     On  his  repeated  application's! 
to  fir  George  Jefferies  in  the  alderman's  favour,  he  received  this 
anfwer  :  "  Dear  do-flor,  fet  your  heart  at  reft,  and  give  your- 
feif  no  further  trouble  •,  for  I  can  allure  you,  that  if  you  could 
offer  a  mine  of  gold  as  deep  as  the  monument  is  high,   and  a 
bunch  of  pearls  as  big  as  the  flames  at  the  top  of  it,  it  would 
not  purchafe  his  life."     It  is  thought  the  violent  death  of  this 
gentleman,  and  a  fenfe  of  public  calamities,  brought  on  his  laft 
iilnefs,  which  carried  him  off  in  January  1686.     Dr.  William 

S  2  Sherlock, 
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Sherlock,  afterwards  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  preached  Dr.  Calamy's 
funeral  fermon  [M]. 

CAL  AMY  (EDMUND),  a  very  eminent  divine  among  the  non- 
conformists, grandfon  to  Mr.  L  dmund  Calamy  minifter  of  Alder- 
manbury,  by  his  eldeft  fon  Mr.  Edmund  Calamy  (who  was  ejected 
out  of  the  living  of  Moreton  in  EiTex,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day^ 
1662),  was  born  April  5,  1671.  Having  made  a  confiderable 
progrefs  in  grammar  learning  at  feveral  private  fchools,  and 
under  Mr.  Hartclifte  at  Merchant-Taylors,  where  he  contracted 
a  clofe  friendfhip  with  Mr.  Dawes,  afterwards  fir  William 
Dawes,  and  archbilhop  of  York,  as  alfo  with  Mr.  Hugh  Boulter, 
the  primate  of  Ireland  j  he  went  through  a  courfe  of  logic,  na- 
tural philofophy,  and  metaphyfics,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Craddock  at  the  academy  kept  by  him  at  Wickham 
Brook  in  Suffolk.  In  March  1688,  he  went  over  to  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Utrecht,  where  he  ftudied  philofophy  under  De  Vries, 
and  civil  law  under  Vander  Muyden,  and  attended  Grsevius's 
lectures  upon  Sophocles  and  Puffendorf's  Introduction.  His 
application  to  his  ftudies  at  this  place  was  fo  great,  that  he  fpent 
one  whole  night  every  week  among  his  books ;  and  his  profi- 
ciency therein  gained  him  the  friendfhip  of  two  of  his  country- 
men at  that  univerfity,  who  rofe  afterwards  to  very  high  ilations 
in  church  and  (late,  lord  Charles  Spencer,  the  famous  earl  of 
Sunderland,  and  his  tutor  Mr.  Charles  Irimnell,  afterwards 
fucceflively  bifhop  of  Noi  wich  and  of  Winchefter,  with  both  of 
y;hoin  he  kept  up  his  acquaintance  as  long  as  he  and  they  lived. 
Whilft  he  refideJ  in  Holland,  an  offer  of  a  profefibr's  chair  in 
the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh  was  made  him  by  Mr.  Carftairs, 
principal  of  that  univerfity,  fent  over  on  purpofe  to  find  a  perfon 
properly  qualified  for  fuch  an  office;  which  he  declined,  and 
returned  to  England  in  1691,  bringing  with  him  letters  from 
Graevius  to  Dr.  Pocock,  canon  of  Chrift-church,  and  regius 
profefTor  of  hebrew,  and  to  Dr.  Edward  Bernard,  favilian  pro- 
feffbr  of  aftronomy,  who  obtained  leave  for  him  to  profecute 
his  ftudies  in  the  bodleian  library.  His  refiding  at  Oxford  pro- 
cured him  the  acquaintance  of  the  learned  Mr.  Henry  Dodwell. 
Having  refolved  to  make  divinity  his  principal  fludy,  he  entered 
into  an  examination  of  the  controverfy  between  the  coriformifts 
and  nonconforroifts,  and  was  led  to  join  the  latter.  Coming  to 
London  in  '692,  he  was  unanimously  chofen  affiftant  to  Mr. 
Matthew  Sylvefter  at  i.lackfriars  ;  and  on  June  22,  1694,  was 
ordained  ac  Mr.  Anneiley's  meeting-houfe  in  Little  St.  Helen's, 
and  foon  after  invited  to  become  afiiftant  to  Mr.  Daniel  Williams 
in  Hand-alley.  O£t.  20,  1702,  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  lec- 
turers at  Salters-hall,  and  in  1703  fucceeded  Mr.  Vincent  Alfop, 
as  paftor  of  a  great  congregation  in  Wedminfter.  He  drew  up 

[AT]  The  pieces  he  printed  in  his  life-     fions  :   thirteen  others  were  published  in 
ti;n*  we:e,  feven  1'erm-ons  on  feveral  occa-     one  volume  after  hi:  death. 

the 
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the  table  of  contents  to  Mr.  Baxter's  Hiftory  of  his  life  and 
times,  which  was  fen:  to  the  prefs  in  1696,  made  fome  remarks 
on  the  work  itfelf,  and  added  to  it  an  index  ;  and  reflecting  on 
the  ufefulnefs  of  the  book,  he  faw  the  expediency  of  continuing 
it,  for  Mr.  Baxter's   hiftory  came   no   lower  th^n  16^4.     Ac- 
cordingly he  compofcd   an   abridgment  of  it;  with  an  account 
of  many  others  of  thofe  minifters  who  were  ejected  after  the 
reftoration  of  Charles  II.  their  apology  for  themfelves  and  their 
adherents  ;  containing  the  grounds  of  their  nonconformity  and 
practice,  as  to  ftated  and  occafional  communion  with  the  church 
of  England ;   and  a  continuation  of  their  hiftory  till  the  year 
1691.    This  work  was  publifhed  in  1 702.    The  following  year 
Mr.  Hoadly    (afterwards  bifhop  of   vVmche'ler)  publifhed   the 
two  parts  of  his  "  Reafonablenefs  of  conformity  to  the  church  of 
England,  &c.  in  anfwer  to  Mr.  Calamy's  abridgement  of  Mr. 
Baxter's  hiftory,  &c."    As  a  reply  to  thefe  treatifes,  Mr.  Calamy 
publifhed  the  fame  year,  u   A  defence  of  moderate  noncon- 
formity;" and  foon  after  Mr.  Hoadly  fent  abroad,  "  A  ferious 
admonition  to  Mr.  Calamy,"  occafioned  by  the  firft  part  of  his 
<c  Defence  of  moderate  nonconformity." 

Next  year  Mr.  Calamy  publifhed  the   fecond   part  of  his 
"  Defence  of  moderate  nonconformity ;"  with  an  anfwer  to  Mr 
Hoadly's  Serious   Admonition.     In   1705   he   fent  abroad   the 
third  part  of  his  Defence  ;  to  which  was  added,  "  A  letter  to  Mr. 
Hoadly,  in  anfwer  to  his  Defence  of  the  Reafonablenefs  of  Con- 
formity."   In  1707  Mr.  Hoadly  publifhed  his  Defence  of  Epif- 
copal  Ordination ;  and  Mr.  Calamy  drew  up  a  reply,  both  to 
the  argumentative  and  hiftorical  part  of  it,  but  forbore  printing 
it,  as  he  tells  us   himfelf  in  his  abridgment  of  Baxter's  life, 
that  he  might  not  give  his  antagonift  any  difturbance  in  the 
purfuit  of  that  political  conteft,  in  which  he  was  fo  happily  en- 
gaged, and  fo  much  to  the  fatisfa£lion  of  the  true  lovers  of  his 
country.     In  1709  Mr.  Calamy  made  a  tour  to  Scotland,  and 
had  the  degree  of  D.  D.  conferred  on  him  by  the  univerfities 
of  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  and  Glafgow.     In  1713  he  publifhed 
a  fecond  edition  of  his  abridgment  of  Mr.  Baxter's  hiftory  of 
his  life  and  times ;  in  which,   among   other   additions,  there  is 
a  continuation  of  the  hiftory  through  king  William's  reign,  and 
queen  Anne's,  down  to  the  pafling  of  the  occafional  bill ;   and 
in  the  clofe  is  fubjoined  the  reformed  liturgy,  which  was  drawn 
up  and  prefented  to  the  bifhops  in  1661  ;  "  that  the  world  may 
judge  (he  fays  in  the  preface)  how  fairly  the  ejected  minifters 
have  been  often  reprefented  as  irreconcileable  enemies  to  all 
liturgies."     in  1718   he  wrote  a  vindication  of  his  grandfather 
and  feveral  other  perfons,  againft  certain  reflections  call  upon 
them  by  Mr.  archdeacon  Echard  in  his  hiftory  of  England ;  and 
in  172^  appeared  his  continuation  of  the  account  of  the  mi- 

S  3  niiters, 
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nifters,  lecturers,  matters,,  and  fellows  of  colleges,  and  fchool- 
mailers,  who  were  ejected  and  filenced  after  the  re  ft  oration  in 
1660,  by,  or  before  the  act  ot  uniformity.  He  died  June  3,  i?32> 
greatly  regretted,  not  only  by  the  diffenters,  but  alfo  by  the  mo- 
derate members  of  the  eitabiiihed  church,  both  clergy  and  laity, 
with  many  of  whom  he  lived  in  great  intimacy.  Mr.  Daniel 
Mayo,  by  whom  his  funeral  fermon  was  preached,  obferves, 
"  that  he  was  of  a  candid  and  benevolent  difpofition,  and  very 
moderate  with  regard  to  differences  in  point  of  religion."1  Be- 
tides the  pieces  already  mentioned,  he  published  a  great  many 
fermons  on  feveral  fubjecls  and  occafions,  particularly,  a  vin- 
dication of  that  celebrated  text,  I  John  v.  7,  from  being  fpuri- 
ous,  and  an  explanation  of  it  on  the  fuppofition  of  being  ge- 
nuine, in  four  fermons,  preached  at  the  Salters-hall  lectures.  He 
was  twice  married,  and  had  thirteen  children. 

CALANUS,  an  indian  philofopher  who  followed  Alexander 
the  Great  in  his  expedition  to  the  Indies.  Being  tormented  with 
the  colic  after  paffing  83  years  in  health,  he  petitioned  the  con- 
queror to  caufe  a  funeral  pile  to  be  erected  whereon  he  might 
finifh  his  days  according  to  the.  cuftcm  of  his  country.  That 
prince,  who  loved  and  efteemed  him,  reluctantly  yielding  to  his 
entreaties,  ordered  his  army  to  range  itfelf  in  order  of  battle 
round  the  funeral  pile.  Calanus,  crowned  with  flowers,  and 
magnificently  habited,  afcended  the  pile  with  a  tranquil  and 
compofed  countenance,  faying  as  he  went  up,  that,  <f  having  loft 
his  health  and  feen  Alexander,  life  had  nothing  more  to  intereft 
him."  He  bore  the  action  of  the  fire  without  difcovering  any 
figns  of  uneafmefs  or  pain  ;  and,  on  being  alked  if  he  had  no- 
thing to  fay  to  Alexander  ?• — "  No,  returned  the  philofopher,  I 
reckon  foon  to  receive  him  at  Babylon."  The  hero  dying  three 
months  afterwards  in  that  city,  the  brachman  was  thought  to 
have  been  a  prophet;  a  ciicumitance  which  added  not  a  little 
of  the  marvellous  to  his  hiftory. 

CALASIO  (MARIUS),  a  francifean,  and  profeiTor  of  the  he- 
brew  language  at  Rome,  of  whom  there  is  very  little  to  be  faid, 
but  that  he  publimed  there,  in  the  year  1621,  a  Concordance  of 
the  Bible,  which  confiited  of  four  great  volumes  in  folio.  This 
work,  which  is  properly  a  concordance  of  hebrew  words,  has 
been  highly  approved  and  commended  by  both  papifts  and  pro- 
tefrants,  and  is  indeed  a  very  admirable  work.  For,  befides  the 
hebrew  words  in  the  bible,  which  are  in  the  body  of  the  book, 
with  the  latin  verfion  over-againft  them  ;  there  are  in  the  margin 
the  differences  between  the  Septuagint  verfion  and  the  Vulgate  5 
fo  that  at  one  view  may  be  feen,  wherein  the  three  bibles  agree, 
and  wherein  thf.y  differ.  Moreover,  at  the  beginning  of  every 
article  there  is  a  kind  of  dictionary,  which  gives  the  fignification 
•  of  each  hebrew  word,  and  affords  an  opportunity  of  comparing 

it 
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It  with  other  oriental  languages,  viz.  with  the  fyriac,  arable, 
chaldee;  and  this  is  extremely  ufeful  for  determining  more 
exactly  the  true  meaning  of  the  hebrew  words.  The  plan  of 
this  hebrew  concordance  was  taken  from  a  concordance  of 
rabbi  Nathan,  which  was  printed  firil  at  Venice,  and  after- 
wards at  Bafil,  much  augmented  by  rabbi  Mordocliee.  Calafio's 
concordance  was  publiftied  in  London  by  Romaine,  Mores,  and 
Lutzena,  a  portuguefe  jew,  1747,  4  vols.  folio;  but  very  in- 
corredlly,  as  it  is  laid  ;  and  there  is  alfo  reafon  to  think,  that 
the  fidelity  of  the  principal  editor,  who  is  a  follower  of  Hut- 
chinfon,  cannot  altogether  be  depended  on.  It  is  certain  at 
lead,  that  the  learned  in  thefe  matters  greatly  prefer  the  old 
edition  [N~|. 

CALCAR  (JOHN  DE),  fo  called  becaufe  of  his  being  from  a 
town  of  that  name  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  died  at  Naples,  at  an 
early  time  of  life,  in  1546.  Titian  and  Raphael  were  his  models 
in  the  art  of  painting.  He  fo  completely  caught  their  manner, 
that  the  talents  of  thefe  great  mailers  feemed  to  be  become  his 
own.  Several  good  judges  confeffed  themfelves  unable  to  dif- 
tinguim  the  pi<£lures  of  the  difciple  from  thofe  of  Titian  his 
mailer.  The  immortal  Rubens  reibived  to  keep  to  his  death  a 
Nativity  by  Calcar.  It  is  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  ana- 
tomical figures  of  the  book  of  Vefal,  and  the  portraits  of  the 
painters  at  the  head  of  their  lives  by  Vafari. 

CALDERONI  DE  LA  BARCA  (DoN  PEDRO),  chevalier  of 
the  order  of  St.  James,  diilinguimed  himfelf  as  a  foldier.  This 
profedion  he  quitted  for  becoming  an  ecclefiaiiic,  and  was  made, 
pried  and  canon  of  Toledo.  There  are  feveral  dramatical  pieces 
by  him  in  9  vols.  4to.  1689,  Madrid;  not  to  mention  feveral 
others  that  have  not  been  printed.  The  imagination  of  Calde- 
roni  was  too  fertile  for  allowing  him  to  be  regular  and  correcl:. 
The  rules  of  the  drama  are  violated  in  aimofl  all  his  works. 
We  perceive  in  his  tragedies  the  irregularity  of  Shakefpeare, 
his  elevation  and  his  degradation,  flames  of  genius  as  ilrong, 
comic  turns  as  much  out  of  place,  an  inflation  no  lefs  capricious, 
and  the  fame  buftle  of  a£lion  and  incident.  This  poet  flouriihed 
about  the  year  1640. 

CALDERW GOD  (DAVID),  a  famous  divine  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  and  a  diftinguiihed  writer  in  behalf  of  the  prefbr- 
terians,  was  defcencled  of  a  good  family  in  that  kingdom.  Being 
early  defigned  for  the  miniitry,  he  applied  with  great  diligence 
to  the  iludy  of  the  fcriptures  in  tneir  original  tongues,  the 
•Works  of  the  fathers,  the  councils,  and  the  belt  writers  of  church 
hiftory.  He  was  fettled,  about  1604,  at  Crelling,  not  fax  from 
Jedburgh,  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland.  Jarnes  VI.  of  tjiat  country  > 

[N~|  See  the  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer.  by  Nichols,  p.  130, 
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and  the  firft  of  Great  Britain,  being  defirous  of  bringing  the 
church  of  Scotland  to  a  near  conformity  with  that  of  England, 
laboured  earnestly  to  reftore  the  epifcopal  authority,  and  enlarge 
the  powers  of  the  biihops  in  that  kingdom  :  but  this  defign  was 
very  warmly  oppofed  by  many  of  the  miniilers,  and  particularly 
by  David  Calderwood,  who,  when  James  Lav/,  bifhop  of  Orkney 
came  to  vifit  the  prefbyreries  of  the  Merfe  and  Teviotdale,  de- 
clined his  j'.irifdicYion,  by  a  paper  under  his  hand,  dated  May  5? 
1608.    The  king  however,  having  its  fuccels  much  at  heart,  fent 
the  earl  of  Dunbar,  then  high-treafurer  of  Scotland,  Dr.  Abbot, 
afterwards  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,   and  two  other  divines, 
into  that  kingdom,  with  inftrucHons  to  employ  every  method 
to  perfuade  both  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  of  his  majefty's  fmcere 
defire  to  promote  the  good  of  the  church,  and  of  his  zeal  for 
the  proteftant  religion.    Calderwood  did  not  aflifl:  at  the  general 
aflembly  held  at  Glafgow,  June  8,  1610,  in  which  lord  Dunbar 
prefided  as  cbmmiffioner ;  and  it  appears  from  his  writings,  that 
he  looked  upon  every  thing  transacted  in  it  as  null  and  void, 
Exceptions  were  alfo  taken  by  him  and  his  party  againft  a  great 
part  of  the  proceedings  of  another  general  aflembly  held  with 
much  folenmity  at  Aberdeen,  Aug.  13,  1616.    In  May  follow- 
ing, king  James  went  to  Scotland,   and  in  June  held  a  parlia- 
ment at  Edinburgh :  at  the  fame  time  the  clergy  met  in  one  of 
the  churches,  to  hear  and  advife  with  the  biihops  ;  which  kind  of 
aflembly,  it  feems,  was  contrived  in  imitation  of  the  englifh  con- 
vocation. Mr.  Calderwocd  was  prefent  at  if-,  but  declared  publicly 
that  he  did  not  take  any  fuch  meetings  to  refemble  a  convoca- 
tion ;   and  being  oppofed  by  Dr.  Whitford  and  Dr.  Hamilton, 
who  were  friends  to  the  biiliops,  he  took  his  leave  of  them  in 
thefe  words  :  "  It  is  abfurd  to  fee  men  fitting  in  filks  and  fattins, 
and  to  cry  poverty  in  the  kirk,  when  purity  is  departing."   The 
parliament  proceeded  mean  while  in  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs  ; 
and  Calderwood,  with  feveral  other  minifters,  being  informed 
that  a  bill  was  depending  to  empower  the  king,  with  advice  of 
the  archbifhops,  biihops,  and  fuch  a  number  of  the  miniilry  as 
his  majeify  Ihould  think  proper,  to  confider  and  conclude,  as  to 
matters  decent  for  the  external  policy  of  the  church,  not  re- 
pugnant to  the  word  of  God  ;  and"  that  fuch  conclufions  fhouki 
have  the  ftrength  and  power  of  ecclefiaftical  laws  :  againft  this 
they  protefted  for  four  reafons[o].    i.  Becaufe  their  church  was 
fo  perfect,  that,  inttead   of  needing  reformation,  it  might  be  a 
pattern  to  others.     2.  General  aflernblies,  as  now  eftablifned  by 
law,  and  which  ought  always  to  continue,  might  by  this  means 
be  overthrown.     3.  Becaufe  it  might  be  a  means  of  creating 
fchifm,  and  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  church.     4.  Becaufs 

0/1  Spot-f wood's  Hii\oty,of  the  church  of  Scotland,  p.  530,  535.     Biog.  Brit. 
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tr,ey  had  received  afiurances,  that  no  attempts  fhould  be  made 
to  bring  them  to  a  conformity  with  the  church  of  England.  They 
defired  therefore  that,  for  thefe  and  other  reafons,  all  thoughts 
of  palling  any  fuch  law  may  be  laid  afide  •,  but  in  cafe  this  be  not 
done,  they  proteft,  for  themfelves  and  their  brethren  who  (hall 
adhere  to  them,  that  they  can  yield  no  obedience  to  this  law 
when  it  (hall  be  enacted,  becaufe  it  is  deftructive  of  the  liberty 
of  the  church  ;  and  therefore  fhall  fubmit  to  fuch  penalties,  and 
think  themfelves  obliged  to  undergo  fuch  punifhments,  as  may 
be  inflicted  for  difobeying  that  law.  This  protell  was  figned  by 
Archibald  Simpfon,  on  behalf  of  the  members,  who  fubfcribed 
another  feparate  roll,  which  he  kept  for  his  j unification.  It  was 
delivered  to  Peter  Hewet,  who  had  a  feat  in  parliament,  in  order 
to  be  prefented  ;  and  another  copy  remained  in  Simpfon's  hands, 
to  be  prefented  in  cafe  of  any  accident  happening  to  the  other. 
The  affair  making  a  great  noife,  Dr.  Spotfwoocl,  archbimop  of 
St.  Andrew's,  aiked  a  fight  of  the  proteft  from  Hewet,  one  day 
at  court;  and,  upon  fome  difpute  between  them,  it  was  torn. 
The  other  copy  was  actually  prefented  by  Simpfon  to  the  clerk 
regifter,  who  refufed  to  read  it  before  the  flates  in  parliament. 
However,  the  proteft,  though  not  read,  had  its  effect ;  for  al- 
though the  bill  before  mentioned,  or,  as  the  fcottiih  phrafe  is, 
the  article,  had  the  confent  of  parliament,  yet  the  king  thought 
fit  to  caufe  it  to  be  laid  afide  ;  and  not  long  after  called  a  general 
aifembly  at  St.  Andrew's.  Soon  after,  the  parliament  was  dif- 
folved,  and  Simpfon  was  fummoned  before  the  high  commiflion 
court,  where  the  roll  of  names,  which  he  had  kept  for  his  iufti- 
fication,  was  demanded  from  him  ;  and  upon  his  declaring  that 
he  had  given  it  to  Harrifon,  who  had  fince  delivered  it  to  Calder- 
wood,  he  was  fent  prifoner  to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  •,  and 
Calderwood  was  fummoned  to  appear  before  the  high  commif- 
fion  court  at  St.  Andrew's,  on  the  8th  of  July  following,  to  ex- 
hibit the  faid  proteft,  and  to  anfwer  for  hio  mutinous  and  fe- 
ditious  behaviour. 

July  12,  the  king  came  to  that  city  in  perfon,  and  foon  after 
Hewet  and  Simpfon  were  deprived  and  irnprifoned.  After  this, 
Calderwood  was  called  upon,  and  refufing  to  comply  with 
what  the  king  in  perfon  required  of  him,  James  committed  him 
to  prifon ;  and  afterwards  the  privy-council,  according  to  the 
power  exerciled  by  them  at  that  time,  directed  him  to  bauifh 
himfelf  out  of  the  king's  dominions  before  Michaelmas  follow- 
ing, and  not  to  return  without  licence  •,  and  upon  giving  fecu- 
rity  for  this  purpofe,  he  was  difcharged  out  of  prifon,  and  fuf- 
fered  to  return  to  his  pariih,  but  forbid  to  preach.  Having  ap- 
plied to  the  king  for  a  prorogation  of  his  fentence  without  fuc- 
cefs,  becaufe  he  would  neither  acknowledge  his  offence  nor  pro- 
mife  conformity  for  the  future,  he  retired  to  Holland.  In  1623 
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he  publiihed  his  celebrated  treatife,  intituled,  "  Altare  I 
eenum,  feu  ecclefise  anglicanse  politia,  ecclefire  fcoticanae  obtrufa 
a  formalifta  quodam  delineata  j  illuftrata  et  examinata."  The 
writer  of  the  preface  prefixed  to  Calderwood's  Ci  True  hiftory  of 
the  church  of  Scotland"  tells  us,  that  "  the  author  of  this  very 
learned  and  celebrated  treatife  doth  irrefragably  and  unanfwer- 
ably  demonflrate  the  iniquity  of  defigning  and  endeavouring  to* 
model  and  conform  the  divinely  fimple  worlhip,  difcipline,  and 
government  of  the  church  of  Scotland  to  the  pattern  of  the 
pompoufly  prelatic  and  ceremonious  church  of  England  :  under 
fome  conviction  whereof  it  feems  king  James  himfelf  was* 
though  implacably  difpleafed  with  it,  when,  being  after  the 
reading  of  it  fomewhat  penfive,  and  being  alked  the  reafon 
by  an  englifh  prelate  (landing  by  and  obferving  it,  he  told  him 
he  had  feen  and  read  fuch  a  book  ;  whereupon  the  prelate  telling 
his  majefty  not  to  fuffer  that  to  trouble  him,  for  they  would  an- 
fwer  it ;  he  replied,  not  without  fome  pafiion,  What  would  you 
anfwer,  man  ?  There  is  nothing  here  but  fcripture,  reafon,  and 
the  fathers."  Calderwood  having  in  1624  been  afflicted  with  a 
long  fit  of  ficknefs,  and  nothing  having  been  heard  of  him  for 
fome  time,  one  Patrick  Scot  (as  Calderwood  himfelf  informs  us) 
took  it  for  granted  that  he  was  dead ;  and  thereupon  wrote  a 
recantation  in  his  name,  as  if  before  his  deceafe  he  had  changed 
his  fentiments.  This  impofture  being  detected,  Scot  went  over 
to  Holland,  and  ftaid  three  weeks  at  Amfterdam,  where  he  made 
diligent  fearch  for  the  author  of  Altare  Damafcenurtt,  with  a 
clefign,  as  Calderwood  believed,  to  have  difpatched  him  :  but 
Calderwood  had  privately  returned  into  his  own  country,  where 
he  remained  for  feveral  years.  Scot  gave  out  that  the  king  fur- 
nifhed  him  with  the  matter  for  the  pretended  recantation,  and 
that  he  only  put  it  in  order. 

During  his  retirement,  Calderwccd  collected  all  the  memori- 
als relating  to  the  ecclefiaftical  affairs  of  Scotland,  from  the  be^ 
ginning  of  the  reformation  there,  down  to  the  death  of  king 
James  :  which  collection  is  ftill  preferved  in  the  univerfity  li- 
brary at  Glafgow  ;  that  which  was  pubiifhed  under  the  title  of 
"  The  true  hiftory  of  Scotland"  being  only  an  extract  from  it* 
In  the  advertifement  prefixed  to  the  laft  edition  of  his  Altare 
damafcenum,  mention  is  made  of  his  being  minrfter  at  Pencait- 
land  near  Edinburgh,  in  1638  ;  but  we  find  nothing  faid  there 
or  any  where  elfe  of  his  death.  That  he  was  a  man  of  quick 
parts  and  found  learning  is  evident  from  his  productions,  which 
are  highly  valued  by  the  beft  writers  on  the  fide  of  nonconfor- 
mity. 

CALDWALL  (RICHARD),  or  Chaldwell,  an  englifh  phy- 
fician,  was  born  in  Staffordihire  about  1513.  He  was  ad- 
mitted into  Brazen-nofe  college  in  Oxford,  of  which  he  was 

in 
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in  tkie  feafon  elected  fellow.  When  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.  A.  he  entered  upon  the  phyfic  line ;  and  became  one  of  the 
fenior  ftudents  of  Cnrift-church  in  1547,  which  was  a  little  after 
its  laft  foundation  by  king  Henry  VIII.  Afterwards  he  took  the 
degrees  in  the  faid  faculty,  and  grew  into  fuch  high  efteem  for 
his  learning  and  {kill,  that  he  was  examined,  approved,  admitted 
into,  and  elected  cenfor  of,  the  college  of  phyficians  at  Lon- 
don, all  in  one  and  the  fame  day.  Six  weeks  after,  he  was 
chofen  one  of  the  elects  of  the  faid  college,  and  in  1570  made 
prefidcnt  of  it.  Wood  tells  us,  that  he  wrote  fever al  pieces 
upon  i'ubjects  relating  to  his  profeffion  ;  but  does  not  fay  what 
they  were.  He  mentions  a  book  written  by  Horatio  More,  a 
florentine  phyfician,  and  called,  The  tables  of  furgery,  briefly 
comprehending  the  whole  art  and  practice  thereof  •,  which 
Caldwall  tranflated  into  engiim,  and  publimed  at  London  in 
1585.  We  learn  from  Camden,  that  Caldwall  founded  a  chi- 
rurgical  lecture  in  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  endowed  it 
with  a  handfome  falary.  He  died  in  1585,  and  was  buried  at 
the  church  of  St.  Bennet  near  Paul's  wharf. 

CALENTIUS  (ELisius),  preceptor  of  Frederic  fon  of  Fer- 
dinand II,  king  of  Naples,  left  behind  him  feveral  eilimable 
works  both  in  verfe  and  profe.  He  combined  the  precepts  of 
philofophy  with  the  charms  of  poetry.  He  infpired  his  pupil 
with  the  love  of  virtue.  He  did  not  approve  of  condemn- 
ing malefactors  to  death.  According  to  him,  "  thieves  mould 
be  obliged  to  reftore  what  they  had  ftolen,  after  being  beaten 
for  the  theft ;  homicides  mould  be  made  ilaves ;  and  other 
criminals  be  fent  to  the  mines  and  the  gailies."  He  died  about 
the  year  1503.  He  was  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  ail 
edition  of  his  works  was  given  at  Rome  in  folio,  1503  ;  an 
edition  more  efteemed  than  thofe  fince  given,  as  containing  a 
great  number  of  bold  pieces.  His  poem  of  the  battle  between 
the  rats  and  the  frogs,  imitated  from  Homer,  was  reprinted 
in  1738  at  Rouen,  in  a  collection,  i2mo.  of  (elect  fables  of 
la  Fontaine  put  into  latin  verfe,  publiihed  by  the  abbe  Saas. 
Calentius  cornpofed  this  poem  at  18  years  of  age,  and  finifhed 
it  in  feven  days. 

CALLIMACHUS,  an  antient  greek  poet,  was  born  at  Cy- 
rene,  a  town  in  Africa ;  but  when,  we  cannot  precifely  deter- 
mine. We  fay  precifely,  becaufe  it  is  agreed,  that  he  flourifhed 
under  the  Ptolemies,  Philadelphus,  and  Euergetes ;  and  that 
Berenice,  queen  of  the  latter,  having  confecrated  her  locks  in 
the  temple  of  Venus,  and  a  flattering  aftronomer  having  tranf- 
lated them  from  thence  into  a  conftellation  in  the  heavens, 
gave  occafion  to  the  fine  elegy  of  this  poet,  which  we'  have  now 
only  in  the  latin  of  Catullus.  His  common  name  Battiades 
has  made  the  grammarians  ufually  affign  one  Battus  for  his  fa- 
ther ; 
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ther  i  but  perhaps  he  may  as  well  derive  that  name  from  king 
Battus,  the  founder  of  Cyrene,  from  whofe  line^  as  Strabo  af- 
fures  us,  he  declared  himfelf  to  be  defcerided.  But  whoever 
was  his  father,  the  poet  has  paid  all  his  duties  and  obligations 
TO  him  in  a  moil  delicate  epitaph,  which  we  find  in  the  Antho- 
logia  y  and  which  mews  that  Martial  had  good  reafon  to  aflign 
him,  as  he  has  done,  the  crown  among  the  grecian  writers  of 
the  epigram.  The  old  gentleman  is  fuppofed  thus  to  addrefs  the 
vifitants  at  his  tomb  : 

Stranger }  I  beg  not  to  be  known,  but  thus, 
Father  and  fon  of  a  Callimachus. 
Chief  of  a  war,  the  firil  enlarg'd  his  name  ; 
And  the  lafl  fung  what  envy  ne'er  fhall  damn, 
For  whom  the  heavenly  mufe  admiVd  a  child, 
On  his  grey  hairs  the  goddeis  always  fmil'd. 

Before  Callimachus  was  recommended  to  the  favour  of  the 
kings  of  ^Egypt,  he  taught  a  fchool  at  Alexandria  •,  and  had  the 
honour  of  educating  Apollonius,  the  author  of  the  Argonautics. 
But  Apollonius  making  an  ungrateful  return  to  his  mafter  for 
the  pains  he  had  taken  with  him,  Callimachus  was  provoked 
to  revenge  himfelf  in  an  invective  poem,  called  Ibis ;  which, 
it  is  known,  furnifhed  Ovid  with  a  pattern  and  title  for  a  fatire 
of  the  fame  nature.  Suidas  relates,  that  Callimachus  wrote 
above  800  pieces  ;  of  which  we  have  now  remaining  only  a  few 
hymns  and  epigrams.  Thefe  were  published  at  Paris  in  1675, 
by  the  ingenious  mademoifelle  Le  Fevre,  afterwards  madame 
Dacier,  with  notes  critical  and  learned.  Quinulian  is  very  juf- 
tifiable  in  having  aiTerted,  that  Callimachus  was  the  firil  of  all 
the  elegiac  poets. 

We  know  no  more  of  the  time  of  this  poet's  death  than  we  do 
of  that  of  his  birth  -,  but  it  was  probably  in  the  reign  of  Pto- 
lemy Euergetes  :  for  Apollonius  Rhodius,  who  was  his  fcho- 
lar,  was  chofen  by  that  prince  to  the  care  of  the  Alexandrian 
library,  and  after  dying  in  that  office  was  buried  in  Callima- 
chus's  grave  [p], 

CALLISTHENES,  a  native  of  Olinthus,  difciple  and  rela- 
tion of  Ariilotle,  accompanied  Alexander  in  his  expeditions. 
Ariflotle  gave  him  to  his  fcholar,  that  he  might  moderate  the 
fury  of  his  paflions  ;  but  Galiifthenes  was  too  deficient  in  the 
arts  of  a  courtier  to  render  truth  fufiiciently  palatable  to  the 

[P]    For  what  reafon  this  was  done  we  8vo.  cum  notis  variorum,  prsefertim  Eze- 

Cannot  guefsj  unlefs    to  make  two  perfons  chielis  Spanhemii,  Graevir,  et  Bentleii,  L. 

friends  when  dead,   who   were  very  great  Bat.  1697;  which,  on  account  of  its  fcarce- 

cnemies  when  they  were  living.    Belides  nels,  is  not  lo  be  purchafed  for  lefs  than  a 

the  edition  of  Callimachus   by    Mrs.    Le  guinea. 
ievre  in  410,  there  was  another  in  a  vols. 

prince. 
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prince.     His  animadverfions  on  him  were  more  in  the  haughty 
flyle  of  a  pedant,  than  in  that  of  an  amiable  philofopher.     He 
placed  his  writings  far  above  the  conqueils  of  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedon,  who  ought,    faid  he,   "  to  look  for  immortality  more 
from  his  books  than  from  the  madnefs  of  being  the  foil  of  Ju- 
piter." Puffed  up  with  vanity  himfelf,  but  detefting  it  in  others, 
he  became  infupportabie  to  the  youthful  hero.     Callifthenes  be- 
ing accufed,  in  the  year  328  before  the  chriftian  sera,  of  con- 
fpiring  againft   the  life  of  Alexander,  the  prince  eagerly  feized 
that  opportunity  for  getting  rid  of  his  cenfor.     "  This  conque- 
ror (fays  the  hiftorian  Juilin),  irritated  againft  the  philofopher 
Calliilhenes  for  boldly  difapproving  his  relblution  to  make  him- 
felf adored  after  the  manner  of  the  kings  of  Perfia,  pretended  to 
believe  that  he  had  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  againft  him  ;  and 
made  ufe  of  this  pretext   for  cruelly  caufing  his   lips,  his  nofe, 
and  his  ears  to  be  cut  off".     In  this  mutilated  condition  he  had 
him  drawn  in  his  retinue,  fhut  up  with  a  dog  in  an  iron  cage, 
to  make  him  an  objecl:  of  horror  and  affright  to  his  army.     Ly- 
fimachus,  a  difciple  of  this  virtuous  man,  moved   at  beholding 
him  languifh   in  a  mifery  he  had  brought  on  himfelf  only  by  a 
laudable  franknefs,  procured  him  poifon,  which  at    once  deli- 
vered him  from  his  exquifite  torments  and  fuch  unmerited  in- 
dignity. Alexander,  being  informed  of  it,  was  fo  tranfported  with 
rage,  that  he  caufed  Lyfimachus  to  be  expofed  to  the  fury  of  a 
hungry  lion.     The  brave   man,  on  feeing  the  beaft  approach 
to  devour  him,  folded  his  cloak  round  his  arm,  plunged  it  down 
his  throat,  and,  tearing  out  his  tongue,  ftretched  him  dead  upon 
the  fpot.     An  exploit  fo   courageous  {truck  the  king  with   an 
admiration    that    difarmed  his   wrath,  and    made    Lyfimachus 
more  dear  to  him  than  ever."     It   is  reported  that  Alexander 
caufed  thefe  words  to  be  engraved  on  the  tomb  of  Callifthenes : 
ODI  SOPHTSTAM  qui  SIBI  NONSAPiT.    In  the  viith  vol.  of  me- 
moirs of  the  academy  of  belles  lettres  of  Paris  may  be  feen  fomc 
curious  refearches  on  the  life  and  writings  of  this  philofopher 
by  the  abbe  Sevin.     The  philofophers  that  fucceeded  Callifthe- 
nes  thought  it   their  duty  (fays  M.  Hardion)  to  avenge  their 
brother  by  launching  out  into  furious  declamations  againft  the 
memory  of  Alexander,  whofe  criminality,  according  to  Seneca, 
\vas  never  to  be  effaced.     Let  hiftorians  particularize  as  they 
will  the  brilliant  actions  of  the  macedonian  conqueror,  Seneca 
will  always  make  this  the  burthen  of  the  panegyric  :  But  he  was 
the  murderer  of  Callifthenes  ! 

CALLISTUS  (JOHANNES  ANDRONICUS),  was  one  of  thofe 
learned  Greeks,  to  whom  we  are  obliged  for  bringing  learning 
into  the  Weft,  after  Conftantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks 
in  1453.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  native  of  Theffalonica,  and 
afterwards  to  have  fettled  in  Conftantinople  •,  where  he  was  a 

profeffor 
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profeflpr  of  the  peripatetic  philofophy,  and  acquired  a  high 
reputation  for  learning.  When  that  city  was  taken,  he  fled 
with  many  others  into  Italy,  and  fixed  his  refidence  firft  at 
Rome,  where  he  profeffed  to  teach  the  greek  language,  and  to 
read  lectures  upon  Ariftotle's  philofophy.  But,  not  meeting 
with  encouragement  fufficient  to  maintain  him,  he  moved  next 
to  Florence,  where  he  had  a  vaft  concourfe  of  difciples  \  among 
whom  were  Angelus  Politianus,  Janus  Pannonius,  Georgius 
Valla,  and  others  of  the  fame  rank.  When  he  had  fpent  feveral 
years  in  Italy,  he  went  into  France,  hoping  for  greater  advan- 
tages there  than  he  had  yet  obtained  ;  but  being  very  old  when 
he  went,  he  died  in  a  mort  time  after  he  arrived.  Panncnius 
fpealis  of  him  in  a  poem,  as  teaching  Homer,  Demoffchenes, 
and  reading  lectures  upon  Ariftotle's  philofophy,  at  Florence  5 
and  others  have  reprefented  him,  as  not  only  a  learned,  but  as 
an  honeft,  good-natured,  and  worthy  man.  There  are  fome 
greek  manufcripts  in  being  with  his  name  upon  them  ;  one  par- 
ticularly was  in  the  king  of  France's  library  at  Paris  intituled,  A 
monody  upon  the  miferies  of  Conftantinople.  There  are  fome 
philoibphical  and  moral  pieces  in  manufcriptj  which  are  alfo 
jafcribed  to  him. 

C  ALLOT  (JAMES),  a  famous  engraver,  fon  of  John  Callot, 
herald  of  arms  in  Lorrain,  was  defcended  from  an  antient  and 
noble  family,  and  born  at  Nancy  in  1593.  He  did  not  intend, 
however,  that  the  antiquity  and  noblenefs  of  his  family  mould 
fupply  the  neceffary  accompliihments  of  a  gentleman  ;  and 
therefore  we  find  him  cheriming,  from  almoft  his  infancy,  a 
tafte  and  fpirit  for  the  belles  lettres,  as  well  as  for  the  fine  arts. 
When  he  was  only  twelve  years  old  he  fet  off  for  Rome,  with- 
out acquainting  any  body,  in  order  to  fee  the  many  curiofvties 
there  he  had  heard  fo  much  talk  of ;  but  his  cafh  failing,  he 
joined  himfelf  to  a  party  of  Bohemians,  who  were  going  into 
Italy,  and  went  with  them  to  Florence.  There  he  was  taken 
under  the  protection  of  an  officer  of  the  great  duke,  who  put 
him  out  to  learn  defigning  under  a  fkilful  painter  and  engraver. 
Afterwards  he  got  to  Rome,  where  he  was  known  by  a  mer- 
chant of  Nancy,  and  fent  immediately  home  to  his  parents. 
When  he  was  about  14  years  of  age  he  gave  them  the  flip  again, 

i  directed  his  courfe  towards  Rome  •,  but  he  happened  upon 

jlder  brother,  who  was   at  Turin   about  bufmefs,  and  was 

ht   back  a  fecond  time  to  Nancy,    His  paflion,  however, 

for  feeing  Rome  being  ftill  as  warm  as  ever,  his  father  at  length 

:.n  leave  to  go  ;  and  he  went  in  the  train  of  a  gentleman, 

the  duke  of  Lorrain  fent  to  the  pope. 

ti  he  arrived  at  Rome,  he  learned  to  defign  and  engrave 

Philip  Thorn:1. flm  of  Troyes   in   Champagne,   who    had 

in  that  city.     Afterwards  he  removed  to  Florence,  where 

7  the 
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die  great  duke  employed  him  with  feveral  other  excellent  work- 
men. Callot  at  that  time  began  to  defign  in  miniature,  and  had 
fo  happy  a  genius  for  it,  that  he  became  incomparable  in  that 
way.  He  quitted  his  graver,  and  ufed  aquafortis,  becaufe  this 
was  both  the  quickeft  way  of  working,  and  gave  more  ftrength 
and  fpirit  to  the  performance.  After  the  great  duke's  death, 
he  began  to  have  thoughts  of  returning  to  his  own -country ; 
and  about  that  very  time,  prince  Charles,  coming  through  Flo- 
rence, and  being  uncommonly  flruck  with  fome  of  his  curious 
pieces,  perfuaded  Callot  to  go  along  with  him  to  Lorrain,  and 
promifed  him  a  good  falary  from  his  father-in-law  Henry,  the 
reigning  duke.  Callot  attended  him,  and  had  a  conficlerable 
penfion  fettled  upon  him  ;  and,  being  in  his  32d  year,  he  took 
n  wife,  who  was  a  woman  of  family.  His  reputation  was  now 
fpread  all  over  Europe,  infomuch  that  the  infanta  of  Spain  fent 
for  him  to  BruiTels,  when  the  marquis  of  Spinola  was  laying 
fiege  to  Breda,  that  he  might  firit  draw,  and  afterwards  engrave, 
as  he  did,  the  fiege  of  that  town.  He  went  to  France  in  1628, 
when  Louis  XIII.  made  him  defign  and  engrave  the  fiege  of  Ro- 
chelle  and  the  iile  of  Rhe.  After  he  had  been  amply  recom- 
penfed  by  that  monarch,  he  returned  to  Nancy  ;  where  he  con- 
tinued to  follow  the  bufmefs  of  engraving  fo  affiduoufly,  that 
he  is  faid  to  have  left  1380  pieces  of  his  own  doing  :  a  prodigious 
number  for  fo  fhort  a  life  as  his  !  When  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
Gafton  of  France,  withdrew  into  Lorrain,  he  made  him  engrave 
feveral  filver  (lamps,  and  went  to  his  houfe  two  hours  every 
day  to  learn  to  draw.  In  1631,  when  the  king  of  France  had 
reduced  Nancy,  he  fent  for  Callot  to  engrave  that  new  conquaft, 
as  he  had  done  Rochelle ;  but  Callot  begged  to  be  excufed, 
becaufe  that  being  a  Lorrainer  he  could  not  do  any  thing  fo 
much  againft  the  honour  of  his  prince  and  country.  The  king 
was  not  difpleafed  at  his  anfwer,  but  faid,  "  The  duke  of  Lor- 
rain  was  very  happy  in  having  fuch  faithful  and  affectionate  fub- 
jeccs."  Some  of  the  courtiers  infmuated,  that  he  ought  to  be 
forced  to  do  it  5  to  which  Callot,  when  it  was  told  him,  replied 
with  great  firmnefs,  "  That  he  would  fooner  cut  off  his  thumb 
than  be  obliged  to  do  any  thing  againft  his  honour."  But  the 
king,  inflead  of  forcing  him,  endeavoured  to  draw  him  into 
France,  by  offering  to  fettle  upon  him  a  very  large  penfion  ;  to 
which  Callot  anfwered,  "  That  he  could  not  leave  his  country 
and  birth-place,  but  that  there  he  would  always  be  ready  to 
ferve  his  majefty."  Neverthelefs,  when  he  afterwards  found 
the  ill  condition  Lorrain  was  reduced  toby  the  taking  of  Nancy, 
he  projected  a  fcheme  of  returning  with  his  wife  to  Florence; 
but  was  hindered  from  executing  it  by  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened on  the  28th  of  March  163?,  \vlvjn  he  was  only  43  years 

of 
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ofagefqj]  He  was  buried  in  the  cloifter  of  the  cordeliers  at: 
Nancy,  where  his  anceftors  lay ;  and  had  an  epitaph  infcribed 
upon  a  piece  of  black  marble,  on  which  was  engraved  a  half 
portrait  of  himfelf . 

CALMET  (AUGUSTIN),  a  Frenchman,  born  in  1672.  He 
became  a  benedi6Hne  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Vannes  in  1688, 
and  difcovered  early  a  ftrong  difpofition  towards  the  oriental 
languages*  After  having  taught  philofophy  and  theology  to  his 
younger  brethren,  he  was  fent,  in  1704,  as  fub-prior  to  the  ab- 
bey of  Munfter  •,  and  there  formed  a  fociety  of  eight  or  ten, 
whofe  fele  objecl:  was  to  be  the  iludy  of  the  holy  fcriptures. 
Here  he  compofed  part  of  his  commentaries,  which  father  Ma- 
billon  and-  the  abbe  Duguet  prevailed  on  him  to  publifh  in 
french  rather  than  latin  [RJ.  His  labours  were  recompenfed 
by  his  being  nominated  abbot  of  St.  Leopold  de  Nanci  in  17  18, 
and  afterwards  of  Senones  in  1728  ;  in  which  lad  houfe  he  died 
in  1757. 

Calmet,  as  may  eafily  be  imagined,  collected  every  thing  that 
had  any  relation  to  the  fubje£t  he  was  upon,  'but  it  is  feldom 
that  he  makes  his  reader  think.  He  deals  abundantly  moTe  in 
facls  than  in  reflections  •,  and  it  muft  be  owned,  that  many  of 
his  fac~ts  are  curious  and  inrereiiing.  Indeed,  a  man  who  wrote 
fo  much  could  fcarcely  have  any  time  to  think. 

etching  was  nothing  inferior,,  nay  fome-r. 
times  even  exceeded,  the  moft  fkilful  bu- 
rin. Stulptura,  or  the  hiftoiy  and  art  of 
chalcography,  p.  87. 

[R]  He  was  a  man  of  vaft  erudition, 
and  a  moft  voluminous  writer  :  as  witrieff- 
eth  the  following  lift.  i.  A  literal  com- 
men  tar y  upon  all  the  books  of  the  old  and 
new  teitament,  23  vols.  410.  Thefe  were 
printing  from  1707  to  1716,  and  after- 
wards abridged  into  3  4  vols.  410.  2.  Dif- 
fertations  and  prefaces  of  his  commentaries, 
printed  feparately  with  19  new  differta- 
lions,  3  vols.  410.  Perhaps  there  are  none 
of  his  v.'ritings  more  ufeful  than  thefe. 
3.  The  1'iftory  of  ihe  old  and  new  tetr/j- 
inent,  4  vols.  4to.  This  was  intended  for 
an  introduction  to  Fleury's  ecclefiaftical 
hifcory.  4.  An  hiftorical,  critical,  and 
chronological  dictionary  of  the  bible.  Her? 
every  thing  in  his  commentaries  is  reduced 
to  alphabetical  urder.  5.  Ecelefjaftical 
and  civil  hircory  of  Lorrain,  3  vols.  folio. 
6.  Bib'.iotheque  of  the  writers  of  Lorrain, 
foiio.  7.  Uiiiverfal  hiftory,  facred  and 
profane,  15  vols.  410.  of  which  eight  only 
were  printed.  8.  Diflertatious  upon  ap- 
pariiions,  demons,  witches,  &c.  9.  Lite- 
ral, historical,  and  moral  commentary  upon 
the-,  rules  of  St.  Benedidr,  410.  All  thefe 
works  are  written  in  the  trench  language. 

CALMO 


J  Our  country  man  Evelyn,  who  was  a 
very  good  judge  of  his  merit,  ipeaks  of  him 
as  one  who  "  gave  the  utmoit  reputation  to 
his  art  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  attained, 
if  ever  any  did,,  to  itsfublimity ;  and  beyond 
which  it  feerns  not  poffible  lor  human  in- 
duftry  to  reach,  efpecially  lor  figures  in 
little  :  though  he  has  likewife  publifhed 
forne  in  greit,  as  boldly  and  mallerly  per- 
formed as  can  poflibly  be  imagined.  V.'hat 
a  lofs,  fays  he,  it  has  been  to  the  virtucfi, 
that  he  did  not  more  delight  in  thofe  of  a 
greater  volume  !  iuch  as  once  he  graved 
at  Florence,  do  fufficientiy  teftify,  and 
which  likewife  have  exalted  his  incom- 
parable talent  to  the  fupremeft  point. " 
Then  enumerating  fome  of  his  principal 
performances,  as  his  St.  Paul  ;  the  demo- 
niac cured,  after  Andrea  Rofcoli  ;  a  na- 
dor.na  after  Andrea  del  Sarto  ;  St.  Luke's 
fair  deJ;cat?d  to  Cofmo  di  Medicis  ;  the 
murderer  of  the  holy  innocents  ;  the  duke 
of  Lorrain's  palace  and  garden  at  Nancy  ; 
the  entrance  of  the  gieat  duke,  with  all 
the  fcer.es  and  representations  at  the  duke 
of  Florence's,  nuptials  ;  th?  catafalco 
€i'.:  r*cJ  at  the  emper:-r  Matthhs':-,  death  ; 
:  famous  fiege  of  Rochellc,  &rc.  o^c.  he 
roncludes  his  account  of  the  itupsndous 
work;,  of  this  inimitable  raalter,  with  ob- 
fervhig,  "  that  his  point  and  manner  of 
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CAtMO  (ANDREW),  born  at  Venice  about  the  year  1510, 
was  famous  both  as  a  comedian  and  an  author,  lie  compofed 
feveral  comedies  in  profe,  of  which  the  belt  is  his  Rodiana,  which 
in  fact  belongs  to  him,  though  printed  under  the  name  of  Ruz- 
Zante.  There  is  alfo  by  him  a  volume  of  letters,  intituled, 
Lettre  piacevoli,  Venice,  1684,  8vo.  which  liad  a  great  run  in 
their  day..  Thefe  letters,  as  well  as  almoft  all  his  other  works, 
are  written  in  the  Venetian  dialect.  Calmo  died  at  Venice  in 


. 
'  CALPRENEDE  (GAUTIERDELA),  was  born  at  Cahors  about 

the  year  1612.  He  was  gentleman  in  ordinary  to  the  king.  He 
was  the  firft  that  brought  into  tafle  long  romances.  The  merit 
of  thofe  romances  lay1  in  the  adventures,  the  intrigue  whereof- 
was  not  without  art,  and  which  were  not  impoflible,  though 
they  were  almoft  incredible.  On  the  contrary,  Boiardo,  Ari- 
ofto,  and  TatTo  had  loaded  their  poetical  romances  with  fictions 
altogether  unnatural.  But  the  charms  of  their  poetry,  the  in- 
numerable beauties  of  the  epiibdes,  and  their  marvellous  allego- 
ries, efpecially  in  Ariofto's  performances,  make  them  immortal  ; 
whereas  the  works  of  La  Calprenede,  as  well  as  the  other  large 
romances,  are  fallen  into  difcredit  on  account  of  the  improve- 
ment of  the  ftage.  The  good  tragedies  and  operas  are  filled 
with  much  more  fenmnents  than  thofe  voluminous  perform- 
ances :  thefe  fentiments  are  better  exprefled,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart  better  fearched  into.  Thus  Racine  and 
Quinaut,  who  have  imitated  a  little  the  flyle  of  thofe  romances, 
have  made  them  forgotten,  in  fpeaking  to  the  heart  a  language 
more  true,  more  affecting,  and  more  harmonious.  La  Calpre- 
nede died  .in  1663. 

CALPURNIUS,  a  native  of  Sicily,  who  flourished  in  281, 
was  the  reputed  author  of  feven  eclogues  addrefled  to  Neme- 
fiaif,  under  the  name  of  Meliboeus,  of  which  the  firfc,  the 
fourth,  and  feventh  turn  chiefly  upon  politics,  the  others  are 
paftoral  fictions.  Specimens  of  his  poetry  may  be  feen  in  the 
pth  vol.  of  Crevier's  Roman  Hiflory. 

CALVART  £DENYS),  a  painter,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1552, 
opened  a  fchool  at  Bologna  in  Italy,  from  whence  proceeded 
Guido,  Albano,  Dominichino,  and  many  other  matters 
worthy  of  being  his  difciples.  Calvart  poflefled  all  the  fci- 
ences  that  were  either  neceflary  or  ufeful  to  the  art  of  paint- 
ing ;  fuch'as  architecture,  perfpedlive,  and  anatomy.  His  moft 
remarkable  pictures  are  at  Bologna,  at  Rome,  and  at  Reggio. 
They  are  highly  valued  for  difpofition,  ordonnance,  dignity  and 
colouring.  Calvart  died  at  Bologna  in  1619,  at  the  age  of  67. 

CALVERT  (GEORGE),  defcended  from  the  antientand  noble 
houfe  of  Calvert,  in  the  earldom  of  Flanders,  and  afterwards 
created  lord  Baltimore,  was  born  at  Killing  in  Yovkfliire,  about 

VOL.  Ill,  T  1582. 
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1582.  In  1593  lie  became  a  commoner  of  Trinity  college  ifi 
Oxford,  and  in  Feb.  1507.  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  At  his 
return  from  his  travels  he  was  made  fecretary  to  Robert  Cecil, 
one  of  the  principal  fecretaries  of  (late  to  James  I.  \vho  con- 
tinued him  in  his  fervice,  xvhen  he  was  raifed  to  the  office  of  lord 
high-treafurer.  Aug  30,  1605,  when  James  was  entertained 
by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  he- was  created  M.  A.  with  feve- 
ral  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  Afterwards  he  was  made  one  of 
rhe  clerks  of  the  privy  council,  and  in  1617  received  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood.  Feb.  1619  he  was  appointed  to  be  one  of 
the  principal  fecretaries  of  (late.  '1  Kinking  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham had  been  the  chief  inilrument  of  his  preferment,  he 
prefehted  him  with  a -jewel  of  great  value:  but  the  duke  re- 
turned it,  acknowledging  he  had  no  hand  in  his  advancement, 
for  that  his  majefty  alone  had  made  choice  of  him  on  account  of 
his  great  abilities.  May  1620  the  king  granted  him  a  yearly 
penfion  of  loool.  out  of  the  cuftoms.  After  having  held  the 
feals  about  five  years,  he  rdigned  them  in  1624,  frankly  own- 
ing to  the  king,  that  he  was  become  a  roman  catholic.  The 
king,  nevefthelefs,  continued  him  a  privy  counfellor  all  his 
reign;  and  in  Feb.  1625  created  him  (by  the  name  of  fir 
George  Calvert  of  Danbywifke  in  Yorkshire,  knight)  baron  of 
Baltimore  in  the  county  of  Longford  in  Ireland.  He  was  at 
that  time  a  reprefentative  in  parliament  for  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford. 

While  he  was  fecretary  of  ftate,  he  had  obtained  a  patent  for 
him  and  his  heirs  to  be  abfolute  lord  and  proprietor  (with  the 
royalties  of  a  count-palatine)  of  the  province  of  Avalon  in 
Newfoundland.  This  name  he  gave  it  from  Avalon  in  Somer- 
fetihire,  whereon  Glailonbury  ftands,  the  firft-fruits  of  chriftia- 
nity  in  Britain,  as  the  other  was  in  that  part  of  America.  He 
laid  out  2500  1.  in  advancing  this  new  plantation,  and  built  a 
liandfome  houfe  in  Ferryland.  After  the  death  of  king  James, 
he  went  twice  to  Newfoundland.  When  M.  de  1'Arade,  with 
three  french  men  of  war,  had  reduced  the  engliih  filhermen 
there  to  great  extremity,  lord  Baltimore,  with  two  (hips  manned 
at  his  own  expence,  drove  awray  the  French,  taking  60  of  them 
prifoners,  and  relieved  the  Engliih.  Nevertheless,  finding  his 
plantation  very  much  expofed  tQ  the  intuits  of  the  French,  he 
at  la  ft  determined  to  abandon  it.  He  went  to  Virginia;  and 
having  viewed  the  neighbouring  country,  returned  to  England, 
and  obtained  from  Charles  I.  (who  had  as  great  a  regard  for  him 
as  James  had)  a  patent  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  Maryland  on 
the  north  of  Virginia.  He  died  at  London  April  19,  1632,  be- 
fore the  grant  was  made  out  ;  but  his  fon  Cecil  Calvert,  lord 
Baltimore,  who  had  been  at  Virginia,  took  it  out  in  Ins  own 
tlame,  and  the  patent  -bears  date,  June  20,  1632.  He  was  to 
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hold  it  of  tlie  crown  of  England  in  common  fbccage,  as  of  the 
manor  of  Wind  for  ;  paying  yearly,  on  Eaiter  Tuefday,  two  in- 
dian  arrows  of  thofe  parts  at  the  caille  of  Windfor,  and  the 
fifth  part  of  the  gold  and  filver  ore  that  ihould  be  found  therein. 
King  Charles  himfelf  gave  that  province  the  riame  of  Mary- 
land, in  honour  of  his  queen  Henrietta  Maria.  The  firfl  co- 
lony fent  thither  confined  of  about  200  people,  roman  catho- 
lics, the  chief  of  whom  were  gentlemen  of  good  families.  Since 
the  firft  planting  of  this  colony,  in  1634,  it  is  become  very  con- 
fulerable  and  flourifhing,  being  chiefly  peopled  with  roman  ca- 
tholics, who  have  transplanted  themfelves  thither,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  penal  la"ws  rriade  againft  them  in  England.  The  Bal- 
timore family  were  in  danger  of  lofing;  their  property  on  ac- 
count of  their  religion^  by  the  act  which  requires  all  roman  ca- 
tholic heirs  to  profefs  the  proteftarit  religion,  on  pain  of  being 
deprived  of  their  eftates :  but  this  was  prevented  by  their  pro- 
felling  the  prcteftant  religion. 

George,  the  firit  lord,  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Dun- 
flan's  in  the  weftj  in  Fleet-ftreet.  As  to  his  character,  Lloyd 
fays,  "  he  was  the  only  ftatefman,  that,  being  engaged  to  a  de- 
cried party  [the  roman  catholics],  managed  his  bulinefs  with 
that  great  refpeclt  for  all  fides,  that  all  who  knew  him  applauded 
him,  and  none  that  had  any  thing  to  do  with  him  complained 
of  him  [s]. 

CALVERT  (JAMES),  the  fort  of  Robert  Calvert,  a  grocer  and 
fheriffof  York,  was  borrt  on  the  Pavement  in  that  antient  city  : 
he  was  of  Clare-hall  in  Cambridge,  contemporary  with  the  fa- 
mous archbifhop  Tillotfon.  He  was  bred  up  under  Mr.  David 
Clarkfon,  and  was  a  graduate  in  the  Univeffity.  tie  had  been 
for  federal  years  at  Topcliff,  when  he  was  filenced  by  the  a6t  of 
uniformity  •,  after  which  he  retired  to  York,  lived  privately^  but 
itudied  hard  5  and  there  it  was  that  he  wrote  his  learned  book 
concerning  the  ten  tribes,  intituled  Naphthali,  feu  colluctatio 
theologica  de  reditu  decem  tribuum,  conveffione  Judaeofum  et 
menf.  Ezekielis,  Lond.  410.  1672.  This  book  he  dedicated  to 
bimop  Wilkins,  on  whom  he  waited  at  Scarborough  Spaw,  to-* 
gether  with  Mr.  Williams  of  York.  Bifhop  Wilkins  received 
him  with  much  refpect,  arid  encouraged  him  to  live  in  hopes  of 
a  coniprehenfion.  About  the  ye'ar  1675  he  became  chaplain  to 
fir  William  Strickland  of  Boynton,  where  he  continued  feverai 
years,  preaching  and  educating  his  foil,  till  both  he  and  his  lady 
died  •,  then  he  removed  to  Hull,  and  from  thencfe  into  Northum- 

berland>  to  fir  William  Middleton's,  where  he  coniLantly  exer- 

i  * 

[&]  He  wrote;  i.  Carmen  funebre  in  4.  The  anfwerof TonrTeli Truth.  5.  The 

D.  Hen.  Untonum  ad   Oallos  bis  legatum,  practice  of  princes,  aud   6,  The  lamenu- 

ibique  nuper  fato  funftum.      2.  Speeches  tion  of  the  kivk. 
in  parliament.    3.  Various  letters  ot  itate. 
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cifed  his  function  as  chaplain,  educated  his  only  fon,  was  left 
tutor  to  him  when  his  father  died,  and  was  very  careful  of  his 
education  both  at  home  and  in  Cambridge,  He  died  in  De- 
cember i6gS. 

CALVIN  (JOHN),  one  of  the   chief  reformers  of  the  church 
in  the  xvith  century,  was  born  at  Noyon  in  Picardy,  July  10, 
^09.     He  was  inflrucled  in  grammar  learning  at  Paris  under 
Maturimis  Corderius,  and  iludied  philofophy   in  the   college  of 
Montai^u  under  a  fpaniih  profefibr.    His  father,  who  difcovered 
many  marks  of  his  early  piety,  particularly  in  his  reprehenfions 
o*f  the  vices  of  his   companions,  deiigned  him   for  the  church, 
and  got  him  prefented,   May  21,  1521,   to  the  chapel  of  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Gcfinc,  in  the  church  of  Noyon.    In  1527  he  was 
prefented  to  the  rectory  of  Marteville,  which  he  exchanged  in 
j  529  for  the  rectory  of  Pont  I'Eveque  near  Noyon.     His  father 
afterwards  changed  his  refolution,  and   would  have  him  ftudy 
law;  to  which  Calvin,  who,  by  reading  the  fcriptures,  had  con- 
ceived a  diflike  to  the  fuperftitions  of  popery,  readily  contented, 
and  refigned  the  chapel  of  Gefme  and  the  rectory  of  Pont  TE- 
veque  in  1534:  he  had  never  been  in   prieft's  orders,  and  be- 
longed to  the  church  only  by  having  received  the  tonfure.    He- 
was  fent  to   ftudy  the  law  firft  under  Peter  de  1'Etoile  (Petru  > 
Stella)   at  Orleans,   and   afterwards   under   Andrew  Alciat    at 
Bourges.     He  made  a  great  progrefs  in  that  fcience,   and  im- 
proved no  lefs  in  the  knowledge   of  divinity  by  his  private  ftu- 
dies.     At  Bourges  he  applied    to   the  greek  tongue,  under  the 
direction  of  profeflbr  Wolmar.   His  father's  death  having  called 
him  back  to  Noyon,  he  ftaid  there  a  ihort  time,  and  then  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  wrote  a  commentary  on  Seneca's  treatife  dc 
Clementia,  being  at  this  time  about  24.     Having  put  his  name 
in  latin  to  this  piece,  he  laid  afide  his  furname  Cauvin,  for  that 
of  Calvin,  ftyling  Iiimielf  in  the  title-page  Lucius  Calvinus  civis 
romanus.     He   foon   made  himfelf  known  at  Paris  to  fuch  as 
had  privately  embraced  the  reformation.     A  fpeech  of  Nicho- 
las Cop,  reclor  of  the  univerGty  of  Paris,  of  which  Calvin  fur- 
niihed  the   materials,  having  greatly  difpleafed  the   Sorbonns 
and  the  parliament,  gave  rife  to  a  perfecution  againft  the  pro- 
teftants  ;  and  Calvin,  who  narrowly  efcaped  being  taken  in  the 
college  of  Forteret,  was  forced  to  retire  to  Xaintonge,  after  hav- 
ing had  the  honour  to  be  introduced  to  the  queen  of  Navarre, 
who  laid  this  firft  itorm  railed  againft  the  proteiiants.     Calvin 
returned  to  Paris  in    1534.      This  year  the  reformed  met  with 
icvere  treatment,  which  determined  him  to  leave  France,  after 
publishing  a  treatife   againft   thofe  who  believe   that  departed 
Ibuls  are  in  a' kind  of  lleep.     He  retired  to  Bafil,  where  he  ftu- 
died  Hebrew :  at  this  time  he  publifhed  his  Inftitutions   of  the 
ehritlian  religion  ;  a  work  well  adapted  to  fpread   his  fame, 
6  though 
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though  lie  himfelf  was  defirous  of  living  in  obfcurity.  It  is  de- 
dicated to  the  french  king,  Francis  I.  This  prince  being  folli- 
citous,  according  to  Beza,  to  gain  the  friendfhip  of  the  protell- 
ants  in  Germany,  and  knowing  that  they  were  highly  incenfcd 
by  the  cruel  perfecutions  which  their  brethren  fullered  in 
France,  he,  by  advice  of  William  do  Bellay,  reprefented  to 
them,  that  he  had  only  punilhed  certain  enthuftafts,  who  fub- 
ilituted  their  own  imaginations  in  the  place  of  God's  word,  and 
ciefpiied  the  civil  magillrate.  Calvin,  flung  with  indignation  at 
this  wicked  evafion,  wrote  this  work  as  an  apology  for  the  pro- 
teilants  who  were  burnt  for  their  religion  in  France.  The  de- 
dication to  Francis  I.  is  one  of  the  three  that  have  been  highly 
admired  :  that  of  Thuanus  to  his  hiftory,  and  Cafaubon's  to  Po- 
lybius,  are  the  two  others.  This  treatife,  when  firft  published 
in  1535,  was  only  a  Iketch  of  a  larger  work.  The  complete 
editions,  both  in  latin  and  in  french,  with  the  author's  lail  addi- 
tions and  corrections,  did  not  appear  till  1550.  After  the  pub- 
lication of  this  work,  Calvin  went  to  Italy  to  pay  a  vifit  to  the 
duchefs  of  Ferrara,  a  lady  of  eminent  piety,  by  whom  he  was 

verv  kindly  received.     From  Italy  he  came  back  to  France,  and 

j  j  .  i  j 

having  fettled  his  private  affairs,  he  purpofed  to  go  to  Straibourg 
or  Baiil,  in  company  with  his  fole  furviving  brother  Antony- 
Calvin  \  but  as  the  roads  were  not  fafe  on  account  of  the  war, 
except  through  the  duke  of  Savoy's  territories,  he  chofe  that 
road.  "  This  was  a  particular  direction  of  Providence,"  fays 
Bayle ;  "  it  was  his  deftiny  that  he  mould  fettle  at  Geneva, 
and  when  he  was  wholly  intent  on  going  farther,  he  found 
himfelf  detained  by  an  order  from  heaven,  if  I  may  fo 
fpeak."  William  Farel,  a  man  of  a  warm  enthufiaftic  temper, 
who  had  in  vain  ufed  many  entreaties  to  prevail  with  Calvin  to 
be  his  fellow-labourer  in  that  part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard,  at 
laft  folemnly  declared  to  him,  in  the  name  of  God,  that  if  he 
would  not  itay,  the  curie  of  God  would  attend  him  wherever 
he  went,  as  feeking  himfelf  and  not  Chriil.  Calvin  therefore 
was  obliged  to  comply  with  the  choice  which  the  confiflory  and 
magistrates  of  Geneva  made  of  him,  with  the  confent  of  the 
people,  to  be  one  of  their  miniilers,  and  profeflbr  of  divinity. 
lie  wanted  to  undertake  only  this  lad  office,  and  not  the  other  ; 
but  in  the  end  he  was  obliged  to  take  both' upon  him,  in  Auguft 
1536.  The  year  following  he  made  a^l  the  people  declare,  upon 
oath,  their  arTent  to  a  confeiTion  of  faith,  which  contained  a  re- 
nunciation of  popery  ;  and  becaufe  this  reformation  in  doctrine 
did  not  put  an  entire  (top  to  the  immoralities  that  prevailed  at 
Geneva,  nor  banifli  that  ipirit  of  faction  which  had  fet  the  prin- 
cipal families  at  variance,  Calvin,  in  concert  with  his  colleagues, 
declared,  that  they  could  not  celebrate  the  facrament  whilft 
they  kept  up  their  animofities,  and  trampled  on  the  difcipline 
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oT  the  church,  He  alfo  intimated,  that  he  could  not  fubnlit  to 
the  regulation  which  the  fynod  of  the  canton  of  Berne  had 
lately  m.ide  [T].  Whereupon  the  fyndics  of  Geneva  fummoned 
an  afiembly  of  the  people  ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  Calvin, 
Farei,  and  another  minifler,  mould  leave  the  town  in  two  days, 
for  refufmg  to  adminifler  the  facrament.  Calvin  retired  to 
Strafbourg,  and  eftablifhed  a  french  church  in  that  city,  of  which 
he  was  the  firfl  minifter  :  he  was  alfo  appointed  to  be  profefTor- 
of  divinity  there.  During  his  flay  at  Strafbourg,  he  continued 
to  give  many  marks  of  his  affection  for  the  church  of  Geneva; 
as  appears,  amongit  other  things,  by  the  anfwer  which  he  wrote 
In  1539,  to  the  beautiful  but  artful  letter  of  cardinal  Sadolet, 
bifhop  of  Carpentras,  inviting  the  people  of  Geneva  to  return 
.into  the  bofom  of  the  romifh  church.  Two  years  after,  the 
divines  of  Strafbourg  being  very  defirous  that  he  fhould  silifl  at 
the  diet,  which  the  emperor  had  appointed  to  be  held  at  Worms 
and  at  Ratifbon,  for  accommodating  the  religious  difference,  he 
went  thither  with  Bucer,  and  had  a  conference  with  Mehnc- 
thon.  Meanwhile  the  people  of  Geneva  (the  fyndics  who  pro- 
moted his  banifhment  being  now  fome  of  them  executed,  and 
pthers  forced  to  fly  their  country  for  their  crimes)  entreated 
him  fo  earnefllv  to  return  to  them,  that  at  laft  he  confented. 

4  J 

He  arrived  at  Geneva  Sept.  '3,  1^41,  to  the  great  fatisf action 
both  of  the  people  and  the  magistrates  ;  and  the  firfl  thing  he 
did,  after  his  arrival,  was  to  eflablifh  a  forrn  of  church  difcipline, 
and  a  confiftorial  jurifdiclion,  inverted  with  the  power  of  in- 
flicting cenfures  and  canonical  punifhments,  as  far  as  excom- 
munication inclufively.  This  flep  was  exclaimed  againfl  by 
many,  as  a  revival  of  romifh  tyranny  :  neverthelefs  it  was  car- 
ried into  execution,  the  new  canon  being  pafTed  into  a  law,  in 
an  aflembly  of  the  whole  people,  held  on  Nov.  20,  1541  \  and 
the  clergy  and  laity  folemnly  promifed  to  conform  to  it  for  ever. 
Agreeably  to  the  fpirit  of  this  confiftorial  chamber,  which  fome 
confidered  as  a  kind  of  inquifition,  Calvin  proceeded  to  mod 
unwarrantable  lengths ;  to  which  indeed  he  was  but  too  eaiily 
impelled  by  a  natural  warmth  and  unrelenting  hardnefs  of  temr 
per.  Michael  Servetus,  a  phyfician,  having  written  to  him  fome 
letters  upon  the  myftery  of  the  trinity,  which  appeared  to  con-: 
tain  heterodox  notions,  he  actually  made  them  the  ground-work 
of  a  perfecution  againfl  him  :  and  this  persecution  did  not  ceafe, 
or  flop  in  its  progvefs,  till  the  unhappy  culprit  was  configned  to 
the  flames.  This  pious  reformer  torgot  that  he  was  exercifing 

[T]   The  church  of  Geneva  made  ufe  of  at  Laufanne,   that  the  church  of  Geneva 

leavened  bread  in  the    holy  communion,  fhould  be    required    to  reltore   the   ufe  of 

had  removed  all  the  baptifmal  fonts  out  of  unleavened    bread,    the    baptifmal    fonts, 

the   churches,  and   obfeived    no   holidays  and  the  obfervation  of  the   fe.illj.     Thel$ 

but  Sundays.     Thefe    three  things    were  were  the  regulations  to  vyhich   Calviu  re- 

difapproved  "by  the  churches  of  the  canton  fufed  to  fubtnit. 
«t  Jberuej  v,  ho  made  an  ad  in  a  fyuod  held 

that 
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that  fpirit  of  intolerance  In  the  church  of  Geneva,  which  had  fo 
much  contributed  to  drive  him  from  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and 
he  is  a  ftrong  example  to  countenance  the  well  known  aphoritm, 
that  "  Priells  of  all  religions  are  the  fame ;"  that  is,  will  be  per- 
fecutors  when  they  can.  The  inflexible  rigour  with  which  Calvin 
aliened,  on  all  occalions,  the  rights  of  his  conliilory,  procured 
him  many  enemies:  but  nothing  daunted  him  •,  and  one  would 
hardly  believe,  if  there  were  not  unqueltionable  proofs  ot  it, 
that,  amidit  ail  the  commotions  at  home,  he  could  take  fo  much 
care  as  he  did  of  the  churches  abroad,  in  France,  Germany, 
England,  :md  Poland,  and  write  fo  many  bo  As  and  letters  [uj* 
He  did  more  by  his  pen  than  by  his  prefence  ;  neverthelefs,  on 
ibme  occafions  he  acled  in  perfon,  particularly  at  Francfort  in 
1556,  whither  he  went  to  put  an  end  to  the  difputes  which 
divided  the  french  church  in  that  city.  He  was  always  employed  ; 
having  almoil  conllantly  his  pen  in  his  hand,  even  when  lick- 
nefs  confined  him  to  his  bed;  and  he  continued'  the  difcharge 
of  all  thofe  duties,  which  his  zeal  for  the  general  good  of  the 
churches  impofed  on  him,  till  the  day  of  his  death,  May  27, 
1564.  He  was  a  man  whom  God  had  endowed  with  very  emi- 
nent talents;  a  clear  underfhnicling,  a  folid  judgment,  and  a 
happy  memory  [x]  :  he  was  a  judicious,  elegant,  and  indefati- 
gable writer,  and  poneiTed  of  very  extenfive  learning,  and  a  great 
zeal  for  truth.  Jofeph  Scaliger,  who  was  not  lavifh  of  his 
praife,  could  not  forbear  admiring  Calvin  :  none  of  the  com- 
mentators, he  faidj  had  hit  fo  well  the  fenfe  of  the  prophets  ; 
and  he  particularly  commended  him  for  not  attempting  to  com- 
ment the  book  of  the  Revelation.  We  learn  from  Guy  Patin, 

4  * 

that  many  of  the  roman  catholics  would  do  juftice  to  Calvin's 
merit,  if  they  dared  to  fpeak  their  minds.  One  cannot  help 
laughing  at  thofe  who  have  been  fo  ftupid  as  to  accufe  him  of 
having  been  a  lover  of  wine,  good  chear,  money,  &c.  Artful 
ilanderers  would  have  owned  that  he  was  fober  hy  conilitution, 
and  that  he  was  not  follicitous  to  heap  up  riches.  That  a  man 
who  had  acquired  fo  great  a  reputation  and  inch  an  authority, 
fhould  yet  have  had  but  a  falary  of  100  crowns,  and  refufe  to 
accept  oi  more  ;  and  after  living  55  years  with  the  utmoft  fru- 
gality, mould  leave  but  300  crowns  to  his  heirs,  including  the 
value  of  his  library,  which  fold  very  dear,  is  fomething  fo  he- 
roical,  that  one  mult  have  loft  all  feeling  not  to  admire  it.  When 
Calvin  took  his  leave  of  the  people  at  Straibourg,  to  return,  to 

[uj  The  edition  of  his  works  puMifhed  he.  had  feen  but  once.;  and  that  when  he 
at  Geneva,  contains  12  volumes  in  folio;  \\as  interrupted  for  federal  hours,  whihl 
which  have  been  brought  into  9  vois.inthe  he  was  dictating  any  thing,  he  would,  re- 
edition  printed  at  Amsterdam,  in  1667.  fume  the  thread  ot  his  dilcourfe,  without 

[x  J  We  are  told  by  iSeza,  who  wrote  being  told  where  he  broke  off;  and  never 

Kis  lite  both  in  latin  and  fiench,  that  he  forgot  what  fee  had  once  committed, to  irjs- 

knevv  men  again,  after  many  years,  whom  mory. 

T  4,  Geneva, 
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Geneva,  they  wanted  to  continue  to  him  the  privileges  of  a  free-, 
man  of  their  town,  and  the  revenues  of  a  prehend,  which  had 
been  affigned  to  him  ;  the  former  he  accepted,  but  abfolutely 
refufed  the  other,  He  carried  one  of  his  brothers  with  him  to 
Geneva,  but  he  never  laboured  to  raife  him  to  an  honourable  poft, 
as  any  other  po fie  fled  of  his  credit  would  have  done.  He  took 
care  indeed  of  the  honour  of  his  brother's  family  by  getting  him 
loofened  from  an  adulterefs,  and  obtaining  leave  for  him  to 
marry  again  :  but  even  his  enemies  relate,  that  he  made  him 
learn  the  trade  of  a  bookbinder,  which  he  followed  all  his  life. 

Calvin,  when  he  was  about  thirty,  by  the  advice  of  his  patron 
Martin  Bucer,  married  at  Strafbourg  Idoletta  de  Bure,  widow 
of  an  anabaptift,  whom  he  had  converted.  She  had  fonie  chil- 
dren by  her  fir  ft-  hufband,  and  bore  Calvin  one  fon,  who  died 
foon  after  his  birth.  The  mother  died  in  i  ^49 .  Calvin  appears, 
by  his  letters,  to  have  been  extremely  afiiicled  for  the  lofs  of 
her,  and  never  married  again, 

CALVISIUS  (SETHUS),  a  learned  German,  was  born  at 
Grofleb,  a  little  town  in  Thuringia,  in  155^.  He  was  famous  for 
his  fkill  in  chronology,  and  published  a  fyftem  of  it  in  1605,  upon 
the  principles  of  jofeph  Scaliger,  for  which  he  was  not  a  little 
commended  by  Scaliger.  Ifasc  Cafaubon  alfo,  a  better  judge  in 
this  cafe  than  Scaliger,  as  being  under  lefs  temptation  to  be  partial, 
has  faid  very  high  things  of  Calvifms.  In  161  i,Calvifius  publifhed  a 
•work  againft  the  gregorian  calendar,  under  the  title  of  Elenchus 
calerfdarii  a  papa  Gregorio  XIII.  comprobati ;  or,  a  Confutation 
of  the  calendar,  approved  and  eilabliihed  by  pope  Gregory  XIII, 
VoiTms  tells  us,  that  he  not  only  attempts  in  this  work  to  {hew 
the  errors  of  the  gregorian  calendar,  but  offers  a]fo  a  new  and 
more  concife,  as  well  as  truer  method  of  reforming  the  calendar. 
He  prepared  a  more  correct  edition  of  his  chronology,  but  did 
not  live  to  publiih  it  hirnfelf;  for  he  died  in  1617,  and  it  was 
not  publifhed  till  1620.  This  work  is  faid  to  have  coll  him 
twenty  years  pains  and  ftudy. 

C  AMBERT,  a  French  muikian,  \ras  fir  ft  made  fuperintendant 
of  mufic  to  the  queen-mother  Ann  of  Auftria.  He  was  the  firft 
that  gave  operas  in  France,  conjointly  with  the  abbe  Perrin, 
who  ailbciated  him  in  the  privilege  granted  him  by  the  king  for 
that  fpecies  of  performance.  Lulli  having  eclipfed  him,  and 
obtaining  the  privilege  in  1672,  Cambert  went  over  to  England  •, 
where  Charles  II.  appointed  him  mafter  of  his  band,  which  poft 
he  filled  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1677.  His  genius 
was  not  equal  to  that  of  Lulli  ;  but  he  took  better  care  of  his 
conduct ;  and  his  difpofition  was  lefs  fatirical.  There  are  fome 
operas  of  his,  feveral  ciivertifements,  and  various  fmall  pieces 
of  mufic.  He  firft  made  himfelf  talked  pf  by  his  exquifite  talent 
iU  couching  the  organ, 

CAMDEN 
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CAMDEN  (WILLIAM),  one  of  the  mod  illuftrious  men  of 
his  age,  was  born  at  London,  May  ?,  1551.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  Lichfield.in  Stafrbrdfhire,  but  fettling  at  London  be- 
came a  member  of  the  company  of  paincer-ftainers.  His  mother 
was  deicended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Curvvens  of  Wirk- 
ington  in  Cumberland.  He  received  the  firit  tindlure  of  learn- 
ing in  ChriiVs  hofpital ;  was  afterwards  fent  to  St.  Paul's  fchool  ; 
and  at  fifteen  entered  as  a  fervitor  at  Magdalen  college  in  Ox- 
ford :  he  perfected  himfelf  in  grammar  learning  in  the  fchool 
adjoining,  under  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  afterwards  bimop  of  Lin- 
coln. Upon  miffing  a  demi's  place,  he  went  from  thence  to 
Broadgate-hall,  now  Pembroke  college,  in  the  fame  univerfity ; 
where  he  remained  two  years  and  a  half,  under  the  tuition  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Thornton,  who  being  advanced  to  a  canonry  of 
Chriit-church,  carried  Camden  along- with  him,  and  entertained 
him  in  his  own  lodgings  [Y].  At  this  time  it  was  that  his  friend- 
Ihip  commenced  with  the  two  Carews  [z],  Richard  and  George; 
the  latter  of  whom  was  afterwards  created  earl  of  Totnefs.  By 
the  intereil  of  the  popHh  party,  he  loft  a  feliowmip  in  the  col- 
lege of  All  Saints.  In  1570  he  was  defirous  of  being  admitted 
B.  A.  but  in  this  alfo  he  mifcarred.  The  year  following  he  came 
up  to  London,  to  profecute  his  {Indies  ;  Dr.  Gabriel  Goodman, 
dean  of  Weftminiter,  and  Dr.  Godfrey  Goodman  his  brother, 
{applying  him  both  with  money  and  books.  In  1573  he  re- 
turned to  Oxford,  where  he  fupplicated  again  for  the  degree 
that  had  been  refufed  him  ;  and  his  requeft  being  now  granted, 
he  took,  but  did  not  complete,,  it  by  determination.  In  1575 
Dr.  Gabriel  Goodman  procured  him  to  be  chofen  fecond  mafter 
of  Weftminfter-fchool.  While  he  difcharged  this  laborious 
office  with  diligence  and  faithfulnefs,  he  was. very  attentive  to 
whatever  might  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  the  work  he  had 
in  view,  namely,  ct  A  hiftory  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Britain,  their  origin,  manners,  and  laws,"  which  appeared  in 
1586,  in  latin.  The  author  himfelf  tells  us,  that  he  fpent  ten 
years  in  compiling  it  j  and  that  he  was  nrit  put  upon  it  by 

[Y]  Among  the  reft  of  the  proofs  which  is  the  more  probable,  becaufe  we  learn  from 
Camden  atrorded  of  his  early  attention  to  himfelf,  that  before  he  left  Oxford,  he 
the  ftudy  ot  antiquities,  one  was,  that  had  a  ftrong  inclination  to  thefe  rtudies  ; 
when  he  was  an  undergraduate  at  £hrjft»  and  that  he  could  never  hear  any  thin; 
church,  he  furveyed  all  the  churches  and  mentioned,  relating  to  that  fubjecl:,  \vith- 
chapels  in  Oxford,  and  gave  a  description  out  more  than  ordinary  attention.  After 
pf  the  monuments  and  arms  in  each  of  he  quitted  the  univeriiry,  and  before  h« 
them.  Wood  often  told  Dr.  Smith,  that  was  fettled  at  Weltminfter,  he  made  fre- 
he  had  feen  thefe  church-notes,  but  never  quent  excurltons,  for  the  fake  of  informing 
would  fay  where  ;  and  they  are  probably  himfelf  in  matters  of  this  nature  ;  and  be- 
by  this  time  entirely  loft.  gan  very  early  to  form  thofe  collections, 

[z]  As  they  were,  both  antiquaries,  it  out  of  which  he  afterwards  drew  his  learn- 

has  been  fuppofed  that  their  converfation  ed  and  laborious  performance.  JHog.  Brit.' 
;n:ght  giye  Camden  a  turn  {hat  way.  This 

Abraham 
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Abraham  Ortelius,  the  moft  learned  geographer  of  his  age  ; 
who  coming  over  to  England,  made  an  acquaintance  with 
Camden,  and  eorrefponded  with  him  conftantly.  Pie  began  to 
digeft  his  collections  the  year  after  he  came  to  Weftminfter, 
devoting  to  it  his  fpare  hours  and  holidays.  It  was  reprinted  in 
3587  and  a  third  edition  appeared  in  1590.  In  1588  Dr.  John 
Piers,  biihop  of  Salifbury,  conferred  on  Camden  the  prebend 
of  Iffarcomb,  which  he  enjoyed  during  his  life  without  refi- 
clence,  and  without  having  been  promoted  to  holy  orders.  In. 
June,  the  fame  year,  he  fupplicated  the  univerjtty  of  Oxford 
for  the  degree  of  M.  A.  which  defire  of  his  was  granted  on  con- 
dition that  he  mould  Hand  in  the  a£t  following  ;  but  his  admif- 
(ion  occurs  not  in  their  regifter.  In  1593  he  fucceeded  Dr. 
Edward  Grant,  as  head  mailer  of  Weftminfter-fchool.  The  year 
following  he  published  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Britannia,  cor- 
rected and  very  much  enlarged.  In  1597  he  publiflied  a  new 
greek  grammar,  intituled,  Grammatices  Graecx  Jnftitutio  com- 
pendiaria,  in  ufurn  regix  Scholre  Wellmonafterienfis  *,  which 
was  received  in  all  the  public  fehools  in  England.  Dr.  Smith 
fays,  that  this  grammar  had  at  that  time  run  through  yery  near 
100  impremons  [A].  Its  author  was  taken  from  the  Jife  of  a 
pedagogue  the  fame  year,  and  promoted  to  be  Clarenceux  king 
at  arms.  In  1600  he  fent  abroad  an  account  of  all  the  monu- 
ments of  the  kings,  queens,  nobles,  and  others,  in  Weitminfter- 
abbey,  with  their  infcriptions  [BJ.  This  year  aifo  camp  out  the 
fifth  edition  of  his  Britannia;  to  which  was  annexed,  an  apology 
to  the  reader,  in  anfwer  to  what  had  been  publiihed  by  Rale 
Brooke  to  the  prejudice  of  his  work  [c].  In  1603  a  collection 

["A]  Mr.  Camden's  greek  grammar  was  the  authority  by  which  he  wa$  mifled.    He 

not  rrridtly  and  originally  his  own.      His  concludes  this  fhort  dilcourfe  with   feme 

pre.decefforin  Weilrninfter-fchool,  Dr.  Ed-  very  quick  and  lively  ihokes  of  learned 

ward  Grant,   compofed  a  copious  one,  of  raillery  upon  his  opponent.      It  is  a  cir- 

which  Camden's  is  only  an  abridgement.  cumltance  to  the  honour  of  our  great  au- 

[B]    It   was  ai/ain  publiflied   in   1603,  thor,  that  in  Dr.  Smith's  interleaved  copy 

and  a  third  time  iij  ;6o6.  ot  the  "  Britannia"  at  Oxford,  is  a  formal 

[c]   Upon  the  publication  of  the  4lh  recantation  by  Brooke.    The  duchefs  of 

edition  of  Camden's  work,  it  was  warmly  Newcaftlc,  however,- above  50  years  after,, 

attacked   by  Rate   Brooke,   York-herald,  took  up  the  quarrel.      In  one  of  her  plays, 

who  pretended  to  difcover  in  it  many  er-  juftty  called,  "  The  Unnaturfl  Tragedy,'*" 

rors,  in  relation  to  dekents ;  on  which  ar-  is   a   whole   fcene    againrr,   the  Britannia. 

ticle  the  author  had  enlarged  very  much  Three  or  four  virgins  and  matrons  criti- 

in  that  edition.     Camden,  in  his  defence,  cifing  on  the  Ipeeches  in  ancient  hiftorians,. 

ihews,   from    various   authorities   both    of  one  of  the  ladies  in  the  dialogue  proceeds, 

hillory  and  records,  that  in  many  of  the  to  charge  our  later  chronologeis,  and  efpe- 

places  objected  to,  himfelf  was  in  the  right,  cially  Camden,  with  writing  not  only  par- 

and    his   adverfary,    notwithstanding    the  tially,  but  falfely.    The  ipamediate  objedl 

many  years  he  had   fpent  in  the  office  of  of  the  charge   is  his  account  of  families, 

herald,  in  the  wrong.      He  acknowledges,  The  criticilm  of  this  ta.apus  duchefs,  who 

Jhat  by  following  one  of  his  predeceffors,  might  probably  be  difgulled  at  foine  fup- 

Kobert  Cook,   Clarenceux  king  at  arms,  poled  omiiiion  or  negletf  in   our-author^ 

V-'1   had  fallen  into  fome  miitakes,  which  can  be  of  liuie  injury  to.  his  reputation. 
i;e  thinks  were  excufable,  on  account  of 
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our  ancient  hiftorians  appeared  at  TVancfort,  by  Camden's 
care,   under  the   title  of   "  Anglica,  Normannica,   Hibernica, 
Cambrica,  a  veteribus  defcripta  •,  ex  quibus  AfTer  Menevenfis, 
anonymus  de  vita  Gulielmi  Conquxftoris,  Thomas  Walfingham, 
Thomas  de  la  More,  Gulielmus  Gemiticenfis,  Giraldus  Cam- 
brenfis ;  plerique  nunc  in  lucem  editi,   ex  bibliotheca  Gulielmi 
Camdeni."     Having  laid  alide  the  defign  he  once  formed  of 
writing  a  civil  hiiiory  of  England,  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  in 
jadice,  to  add  to  the  fmall  flock  of  materials  already  prepared 
by  thefe  original  and  valuable  authors.    This  account  he  himfelf 
gives  in  his  epiille  to  fir  Fulke  Grevile,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
this  collection  in  acknowledgment  of  the  good  offices  he  had 
done  him,  in  procuring  him  to  be  made  king  at  arms.     In  the 
year  following  he  published  his  "  Remaines  of  a  greater  work 
concerning   Britain,   the   inhabitants  thereof,  their  languages, 
names,  furnamts,   emprefes,  wife  fpeeches,  poefies,  and  epir 
taphes  [D]."     This  was  a  collection  of  things  which  had  been 
communicated  to  him,  whilfl  he  was  gathering  materials  for  his 
Britannia.     After  the  difcovery  of  the  gunpowder  plot,  king 
James,  being  defirous  to  put  the  reformed  churches  abroad  upon 
their  guard  againft  the  enemies  of  the  proteftant  religion,  and 
to  fatisfy  foreign  princes  of  the  juftice  of  his  proceedings,  made 
choice  of  Camden  as  belt  qualified  to  draw  up  the  whole  cafe 
in  latin.      In  1607  Camden  publifhed  the  complete  edition  of 
his  Britannia,  in  folio,  amended,  enlarged,  and  adorned  with 
maps  and  cuts*,  a  tranflation  of  which  was  publiihed  in  1695, 
by  Edmund  Gibfon,  of  Queen's  college,  in  Oxford,  afterwards 
bimop  of  London.     Dr.  Holland,  a  phyfician  of  Coventry,  -who 
publifned  a  tranflation  of  Camden's  Britannia  in    161  j,  had  in- 
ferted  therein  feveral  things  of  his  own.    Thefe  interpolations, 
which  a  great  many  readers  could  not  diftinguifh,  occafioned 
fome  writers  to  allege  the  authority  and  teftimony  of  Camden 
to  prove  fa£ts  which  he  never  advanced.    To  prevent  this  mif- 
take  for  the  future,  Gibfon  refolved  to  give  a  new  tranflation  of 
Camden,  purged  from  all  foreign  interpolations :  but  becaufe 
Holland's  additions  were  fometimes  good,  and  it  was  generally 
believed  that  he  had  confulted  Camden  himfelf,  when  he  met  with 
any  obfcurities,  Gibfon  preferred  them,  and  placed  them  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page.    He  alfo  added  remarks  at  the  end  of  each 
county,  either  to  confirm  what  Camden  had  advanced,   or  to 
give  a  more  particular  account  of  places  \vhich  he  had  defcribed, 
or  defcriptioa  of  places,  omitted  by  him  •,  with  a  lift  of  the  per- 

j 

[D]   Mr.  Grange;-  takes   notice,   that  the  end  of  liis  dedication  to  Tiis  Remaines 

Camden  is  one  of  thofe  writers  \vho  have  concerning  Great  Britain.   The  fame  faj:ry 

^ubjoined  the  rinal  letters  for  their  names  was  adopted  by  feveral  authors  of  the  loft 

*c  feme  of  their  works.-  This  appears  from  century. 
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fons  by  whom  he  was  furnifhed  with  his  materials  [E].  In 
1615  Camden  publifhed  in  latin  his  annals  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
under  the  following  title,  "  Annales  rerum  Anglicarum  &  Hi- 
bernicarum,  regnante  Elifabetha,  ad  annum  falutis  MDLXXXIX." 
The  continuation  of  thefe  annals  was  finifhed  about  1617  ;  but 
he  never  would  confent  to  its  being  publifhed  in  his  life-time. 

Camden,  not   contented  with  having  employed   his  pen  in 
the  fervice  of  the  republic  of  letters,  refoived  alfo'to  bellow 
part  of  his  property  in  founding  a  lecture  on  hiftory  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford.     By  a  deed  executed  in  due  form,  March  5, 
1622,  he  made  over  all  his  right  in  the  manor  of  Bexley  in 
Kent,  with  all  profits,  &c.  arifmg  therefrom,  to  the  chancellor, 
mafters,  and  fcholars  of  the  univerfity  ot  Oxford,  and  their  fuc- 
r.effors,  with  this   provifo,  that  the  profits  of  the  faid  manor, 
which  were  computed  to  be  of  the  yearly  value  of  400!.  fhould 
be  enjoyed  by  Mr.  William  Heather,  his  heirs  and  executors,  for 
the  fpace  of  99  years  from  the  death  of  the  donor,during  which 
time  the  faid  William  Heather  was  to  pay  to  the  profefibr  of 
hiftory  in  Oxford  140!.  per  annum,  by  half-yearly  payments*, 
and   after  the  expiration  of  that  term,  the  whole  eftate   to  be 
vefted  in  that  univerfity  :   for   which  ample  donation  he  was 
unanimously  declared  and  received  into  the  number  of  benefac- 
tors to  the  univerfity  [F  j.    He  appointed  Degorv  Wheare,  M.  A/ 
fellow  of  Exeter  college,  to  be  his  firft  profefibr.  He  died  Nov.  9, 
1621,  at  his  houfe  at  ChiiTelhurft  in  Kent ;  where,  from  1609,  he 
had  palTed  all  the  time  that  he  could  be  abfent  from  London. 
By  his  will,  written  by  himfelf  upon  his  lail  birth-day,  May  2> 
1623  (which  day,  it  appears  by  his  diary,  was  conftantly  ipent 
by  him  in  good  works  and  pious  meditations),  he  bequeathed 
ei^ht  pounds  to  the  poor  of  the  pariih  in  which  he  fhould  happen 
to  die  :,  a  piece  of  plate  of  ten  pounds  value  to  fir  Fulke  Grcvile, 
lord  Brooke,  who  preferred  him  gratis  to  his  ofiice ;   fixteen 
pounds  to  the  company  of  painter-ftainers  of  London,  to  buy 
them  a  piece  of  plate,  upon  which  he  directed  this  infcription, 
"  Gul.  Camdenus  Clarenceux,  films  Samfonis  pictoris  Londl* 
nenfis,  dono  dedit  •"•  twelve  pounds  to  the  Cordwainers  com- 

\v.~\  This  edition  of  the  Britannia  was  of  Camden's  invaluable  labours,  enriched 

publifhed,    17-2,  in    2   vols.   folio,   under  with  the  fefult  of  every  more  recent  dif- 

G:bfon's  own  infpec'tion  :  and  was  reprint-  cqvery,  and  digelted  by  the  very  perfon  ia 

ed  in  I772»  under  the  direction  of  George  whom  Camden  (if  he  could  have  forefeen 

Scott,  efq.  the  bifnop's  fon-in-law,  in  two  the  e"xi!lence  of  fo  intelligent  and  indela- 

handfome  folio  volumes ;  but^  without  any  tigable   a   topographer)  would  have  dele- 

jnatetial  improvement:,,  Mr.  Scott  having  gated  the  important truft. 

profeiTedly  declined  the  life  of  any  cor-  f  F]    When  Camclen  went  to  Oxford  in 

reftions  but  fuch  as  he  found  among  the  1613,  on  account  of  fir  Thomas  Bodley's 

bilhop's  papers. — The  writer  of  this  note  funeral,    he    was    offered   the    degree    of 

congratulates   the   learned   world   on    the  M.  A.  but  declined  it,  as  he  did  afterwards 

of  a  itill  ir.ore  ufeful  tranihtion  the  tulc  of  knight. 

pahy 
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[G]  to  purchafe  them  a  piece  of  plate,  on  which  the  fame 
infcription  was  to  be  engraved  ;  feveral  legacies  to  his.  relations, 
and  fome  fmall  memorials  to  his  particular  acquaintances.  His 
books  and  papers  he  bequeathed  to  fir  Robert  Cotton  of  Con- 
i.ngton  [HJ.  He  alfo  directed  by  his  will,  that  he  fhould  be 
buried  where  he  died  ;  but  his  executors  did  not  follow  his  in- 
tention in  that  particular  :  they  interred  him  with  great  pomp 
in  the  Ibuth  aiile  in  Weftrmnfter-abbey,  near  the  learned  Ca- 
faubon,  and  over-againft  the  celebrated  Chaucer  [ij.  He  was 
not  lefs  illuftrious  for  his  virtues  than  for-his  learning.  In 
his  writings  he  was  candid  and  modeil,  in  his  converfation  eafy 
and  innocent,  and  in  his  whole  life  even  and  exemplary.  With 
thefe  good  qualities  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  had  fo  great  a  num- 
ber of  illuftrious  friends  in  England,  and  in  foreign  countries. 
To  be  particular  in  his  acquaintance  (fays  the  learned  bifliop 
Giblbn)  would  be  to  reckon  up  all  the  learned  men  of  his  time. 
When  he  was  young,  learned  men  were  his  patrons ;  when  he 
grew  up,  the  learned  men  were  his  intimates,  and  when  he 
came  to  be  old,  he  was  a  patron  to  the  learned.  So  that  learn- 
ing was  his  only  care,  and  learned  men  the  only  comfort  of  his 
life.  What  an  ufeful  and  honourable  correfpondence  lie  had 
fettled  both  at  home  and  abroad,  doth  bell  appear  from  his  let- 
ters ;  and  with  what  candour  and  eaiinefn  he  maintained  it,  the 
fame  letters  inav  inform  us.  The  work  he  was  engaged  in  for 
the  honour  of  his  native. country,  gained  him  refpecl  at  home 
and  admiration  abroad,  fo  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  com- 
mon -oracle ;  and  for  a  foreigner  to  travel  into  England,  and 
return  without  feeing  Camden,  was  thought  a  very  grofs  omif- 
fion.  He  was  viiited  by  fix  german  noblemen  at  one  time,  and 
at  their  reqneft  wrote  his  lemma  in  each  of  their  books,  as  a 
teftimony  that  they  had  feen  him  [K]. 

CAME- 

[c ]  In  the  hall  belonging  to  this  com-  there  was,  not  a  line  of  them  to  be  found, 

pany  is  a  fine  original  picture  of  Camden.  Biog.   Brit. 

[H]  His  collections   in   fupport  of 'his  [i]    Near  the  place  a  handfome  monu- 

hiftory,  with  refpect  to  civil  affairs,  were  mem  «f  white   marble  was  eredled,  with 

feefore  this  time  deposited  in  the  Cotton  11-  his  effigies,  and  in  his  hand  a  book  with 

brary;  for  as  to  thofe  that  related  to  eccleii-  "  Britannia"  inscribed  on  the  leaves.  Ac- 

aitical  matters,  when  aiked  for  them  byDr.  coruir.'g.  to   Dr.    Smith,   a    certain  young 

Goodman,  fon  to  his  great  benefactor,    he  gentleman,  who  thought  the  reputation  of. 

declared,  he  Hood  engaged  to  Dr.  Bancroft,  his  mother  hurt  by  fome  thing  that  Camden 

archbiihop  of  Canterbury  ;   who,  upon  his  has  delivered  of  her  in  hiilory,  could  find 

death,  transferred  his  right  to  them  to  his  no  other  way  to    be    leven^ed,    than    by 

fiiccelTbr,    Dr.    Abbot,   who  actually  had  breaking  off  a  piece  from  the  note  of  h,s 

them,    and   intended    to    have    published  itatue  in  Wcflinuiiter-abhey. 

them.     They  came  afterwards   into   the  [K]    Dr.    Smith  published   fome  frr.all 

hands  of  archbifliop  Laud,  arid   are   fup-  pieces,    written  by  Cam. I , :;,    and  in  the 

pofed   to  have  been   deftroyed,  when  his  fume  volume  with  his  life  and  letters.  The 

papers  fell  into  the  hands ot  Prynne,  Scott,  moil  considerable  is  in  latin,  and  bears  the 

and    Hugh    Peters;    for    upon    a   diligent  title   of  "  Gulielmi  Camdeni  annales  ab 

/earch   made  by  Dr.  Sancroft,  foon  after  anno  16:^,  ad  ann.  1^2;  ,-"  but  the  run- 

ijjs  promotion  to  th?  fee  of  Canterbury,  ning  is,  *'-  Gulielmi  Camder.i  regni  re^ii 
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CAMERARIUS; 

GAMER ARITTS  (JOACHIMUS),  an  exceedingly  learnea  Ger* 
man,  was  born  at  Bamberg  in  1500,   and  fent  to  a  fchool  a't' 
Leipfic   when  he  was  13  years  of  age.     Here  he  foon  diftin- 
guiihed  himfelf  by  his  hard  application  to  greek  and  latin  au- 
thors, which  he  read  without  ceafing4,  and  there  goes  a  ftory, 
that  when  Leipfic  was  in  a  tumult  on  ibme  account  or  other^ 
Camerarius  ihewed  no  concern  about  any  thing,  but  an  Aldus's 
Herodotus,  which  he  carried  under  his  arm  ;  alid  which  indeed 
to  a  fcholar  at  that  time  was  of  fome  confequence,  when  print- 
ing  was  but  lately  introduced,   and  greek  books  were  not  eafy  to 
be  come  at.     In  1517  he  ftudied  philofophy  under  Mofellanus ; 
and  this  was  the  year,  when   the  indulgences  were  preached* 
which  gave  occafion  to  the  reformation.     Camerarius  was  at 
St.  Paul's  church  in  Leipfic  with  Heltus,  who  was  his  mailer  in 
greek  and  latin  literature,  when  tliefe  notable  wares  were  ex- 
pofed  from  the  pulpit  •,  but  Heltus  was  ib  offended  with  the 
Impudence  of  the  dominican  who  obtruded  them,  tint  he  went 
out  of  the  church  in  the  middle  of  the  fermon,  and  ordered 
Camerarius  to  follow  him.     When  he  had  ftaid  at  Leipfic  five 
years,  he  went  to  Erford ;  and  three  years  after  to  Wittemberg, 
where  Luther  and  Melanc~Uion  v/ere  maintaining   and  propa- 
gating the  bufmefs  of  the  reformation.     He  knew  Melancthon 
before;  lived  afterwards  in  the  utmoft  intimacy  with  him  -,  amlj 
after  Melancthon's  death,  wrote  his  life,  as  is  well   known,  in 
a  very  copious  and  particular  manner,     He  was  alfo  foon  after 
introduced  to-  Erafmus  *,    and  in  fhort,  his  uncommon  abilities* 
but  more  uncommon  application  to  letters,  made  him  known 
to  all  the  eminent  men  of  his  time. 

In  1525  there  was  fuch  an  infurreclion  and  tumult  among 
the  common  people  through  all  Germany,  that  Camerarius 
thought  it  proper  to  make  an  excurlion  into  Pruffia ;  but  he  re* 
turned  very  foon,  and  was  made  ptofeflbr  of  the  belles  lettres 
in  an  univerfity  which  the  fenate  of  Nuremberg  had  juit  founded 
under  the  direction  and  fuperintendency  of  Melanfthon.  In 
1526,  when  the  diet  of  Spires  was  held,  Albert  earl  of  Mansfelt 
was  appointed  ambaflador  to  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  arid  Came- 
larius  to  attend  him  as  h-is  latin  interpreter  :  but  this  embaify 
dropping  through,  and  Camerarius  having  no  more  views  of 
travelling,  he  fettled  at  home,  and  was  married  the  year  after 

Jncobi    I.    aniulium    apparatus."    Wooi  he  could  fo  much  as  dre'am  of  living  to" 

(Ath.  Oxon.  vol.  i.  c.  4*3  !•)  thought  thefe  make  ufe  of  them  himfeif  at  that  age,-  anct1 

were  Camden's  materials  for  \vritingan-  under  thole  many  infirmities  which- a  la« 

rials  of  king  James's  reign  :  but  what  they  borious  life  had  drawn  upon  him  ;   but  he" 

really  were  we  learn  from  bifhop  Gibfon.  was  willing  however  to  contribute  all  the 

from  the,  end  of  queen    Elizabeth  to  his  ailiihncc  he  could  to  any  that  IhouM  do> 

owii  death,  Camden   kept  a  dbry  of  all  the  fame   honour   to    the   reign   of   king 

(rather  of  many  of)  the  remarkable  paf-  James,  which  he  had  done  Co  th'Xt  of  ^ueeS 

iages  in  the  reign  ti  king  James.  Notth.it  Elizabeth.    Biog.  Brit, 

to 
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to  3  gentlewoman  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family.  He  lived 
46  years  with  this  wife  in  n  moil  happ.y  manner,  and  had  four 
daughters  and  five  ions  bv  her,  who  all  grevv  up  and  did  honour 
to  their  family.  In  1534.  he  was  offered  the  place  of  fecretary 
to  the  fen  ate  of  Nuremberg ;  but,  preferring  the  eafe  and  free- 
dom of  a  ftudious  life  to  all  advantages  of  a  pecuniary  nature, 
he  refufed  it.  Two  years  after,  Ulric  prince  of  Wittemberg 
fent  him  to  Tubingen,  to  reilore  the  difcipline  and  credit  of  that 
univerfity;  and  when  he  had  been  there  above  five  years,  Henry 
duke  of  iSaxony,  and  afterwards  Maurice  his  ion,  invited  him 
to  Leipilc,  whither  he  went,  to  direct  and  a  ill  ft  in  founding  an 
univerfity  there. 

When  Luther  was  dead,  and  Germany  all  in  war,  Cameraritts 
experienced  verv  great  hardships  •,  which  yet  he  is  faid  to  have 
borne  like  a  philofopher.  Leipiic  was  befieged  by  the  elector  or. 
Saxony;  on  which  account  he  removed  all  his  effects  with  hi* 
family  to  Nuremberg,  not  however  without  considerable  loiV. 
and  did  not  return  till  the  war  was  at  an  end.  In  i  ;>6  he  went 
with  MelancHion  to  the  diet  of  Nuremberg  ;  and  attended  him 
the  year  after  to  that  of  Ratifbon.  After  fpending  a  Hfe  of  let- 
ters and  happinefs,  he  died,  full  of  years  and  honour,  at  Leipfic, 
April  i",  1575,  furviving  his  beloved  wife  not  quite  a  year; 
and  Melchior  Adam  relates,  that  he  was  fo  deeply  afflicted  with 
her  death,  as  never  to  be  perlec'lly  well  alter.  Among  his  friends; 
were  Jerome  Baumgartner,  Caiiowitch,  Mclancthon,  Petrus 
Victorius,  Turnebus,  Hieronymus  Woliius,  and,  in  (hort,  almoii, 
all  the  great  men  of  his  time.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  to  Me- 
lan£thon,  what  Atticus  was  to  Cicero,  an  advifer,  counfeiior, 
aiTiilant,  and  friend  upon  ail  occafions ;  and  accordingly  we  find, 
that,  when  Melanclhon's  wife  died  during  his  ab fence  at  the 
diet  of  Worms,  Camerarius  quitted  all  his  concerns  at  home, 
however  neceflary  and  requiring  his  prefence^  and  immediately 
fet  off  on  purpofe  to  comfort  him. 

His  labours  in  the  literary  republic  were  prodigious.  He 
wrote  a  vail  number  of  books ;  and,  which  in  thofe  days  was 
no  fmall  fervice,  tranilated  as  many.  Greek  was  but  little  un- 
derftood ;  fo  that  to  facilitate  the  learning  of  that  language,  he 
tranilated  feveral  authors  of  antiquity :  Herodotus,  Demofthenes, 
Xenophon,  Euclid,  Homer,  Theocritus,  Sophocles,  Lucian, 
Theodoret,  Nicephorus,  &c.  Melchior  Adam  fays,  that  "  he 
iludied  evermore,  within  doors  and  without,  up  and  in  bed,  on 
a  journey  and  in  hours  even  of  recreation  :  that  he  learned  french 
and  Italian  when  he  was  old;  that  he  had  but  a  (mattering  of 
Hebrew ;  that  he  underftood  greek  well ;  and  that  in  latin  he 
was  inferior  to  none."  Thuanus  ipeaks  of  him  in  the  higheft 
terms,  and  Voflius  calls  him  "  The  phoenix  of  Germany."  liow- 
c  ever,  though  we  are  very  ready  to  allow  abilities  to  Camerarius, 
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yet  we  think  Erafriius  did  him  no  wrong,  when  he  faid,  tc  That 
he  ibewed  more  induftry  than  genius  in  what  he  wrote."  He 
was  a  man  of  great  goodnefs  of  difpofition,  great  humanity, 
candour,  and  fincerity  in  his  fearches  after  truth  •,  and  for  thefe 
and  fuch  like  qualities  we  fuppofe  it  v/as  that  he  was  ranked, 
with  his  friend  Melandlhon  and  .others,  amongft  heretics  of  the 
firft  clafs  at  Rome. 

CAMERARIUS  (JOACHIM),  fon  of  the  foregoing,  and  Deeply 
verfed  in  feveral  arts,  particularly  that  of  medicine,  was  born 
at  Nuremberg  in  1534*  He  rejected  the  invitations  of  feveral 
princes,  who  were  defirous  of  having  him  about  them  ;  that  he 
might  devote  himfelf  'entirely  to  chemiilry  and  botany  [Lj.  He 
died  in  1598,  aged  68. 

CAMOENS  (LEWIS),  a  celebrated  portuguefe  poet,  called 
the  Virgil  of  Portugal,  from  his  much  admired  poem  the  Lt*- 
fiadas,  or  conqueft  of  the  Indies  by  the  Portuguefe,  was  born  of 
a  good  family  at  Liibon,  about  1527.  He  ftudied  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Coirnbra,  and  gave  proofs  of  his  genius  ior  poetry* 
while  he  was  very  young.  However,  not  being  Iv-rn  to  a  for- 
tune,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  books,  and  have  recourie  to  arms- 
He  was  font  to  Ceuta  in  Africa,  which  the  Portuguefe  were  in 
poffeffion  of  at  that  time,  and  acquitted  himfelf  like  a  good 
ibldier  upon  many  occafipns,  but  at  lail  had  the  misfortune  to 
lofe  one  of  his  eves,  in  defence  of  that  town  aeainlt  the  Moors* 

J  *  C"? 

From  thence  he  returned  to  Portugal,  but  did  not  yet  find  him- 
felf in  a  condition  to  live  as  he  would,  and  therefore  went  next 
in  an  expedition  to  the  Eaft-Indies.  In  this  abfence  he  com- 
pofed  a  great  many  poems,  which  gained  him  the  good-will 
and  affection  of  the  commanding  officer  and  others,  who  had  a 
tincture  of  polite  literature  ;  but  happening  unluckily  to  be  fe-> 
vere  upon  one  who  did  not  under  ft  and  the  privilege  of  poets, 
he  was  forced  to  withdraw  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  his  anger. 
He  went  to  the  frontiers  of  China,  where  he  found  means  of 
being  conveyed  to  Goa,  and  thence  to  Portugal.  In  his  paf- 
fage  thither,  he  was  fhipwrecked  by  a  ilorm,  loft  all  his  effects, 
and  with  great  difficulty  faved  his  life.  He  did  not  lofe  how- 
ever, fays  Bnllet,  his  fenfes  in  the  midft  of  all  this  danger  j 
but  had  the  prefence  of  mind  to  preferve  his  Luiiadas,  which 
he  held  in  his  left  hand,  while  he  fwam  with  his  right.  As 
foon  as  he  was  fettled  again  in  his  own  country,  he  put  the 
finifhing  hand  to  this  poem,  and  dedicated  it  in  1569  to  don 
Sebaftian,  king  of  Portugal,  in  hopes  of  making  his  fortune  by 
it.  But  that  prince  being  very  young,  and  the  courtiers  no  ad- 

[L]  His  works  in  the  latter  department  de  re  ruftica,  ibid.  1596,.  Svo.    This  lafir 

are,  i.  Hortus  mcdicus,  Nuremberg,  1654,  book   is  in  great  requeft.      5.  The  Jife  of 

4to.     2.  De  phntis,  1 586,  410.    3.  EpiT-  Philip  Melan&hoo,  »llo  in  latin,  1655^ 

tolae.      4.  Eledta  georgiea,  five  opufcwla  Svo. 

niirer* 
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mirers  of  poetry,  the  unfortunate  Camoens  was  entirely  dif- 
appointed.  He  did  not  however  travel  again  in  fearch  of  farther 
adventures,  but  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Lifbon  j  where, 
to  the  eternal  reproach  of  his  countrymen,  he  died  miferably 
poor  and  unregarded  in  1579. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  Camoens  had  a  moft  extraordinary 
genius  for  poetry  •,  that  he  had  an  abundance  of  that  vivid  a  vis 
animi  which  is  neceffary  to  conftuute  a  poet;  that  he  had  a 
fertile  invention,  a  fublime  conception,  and  an  eafe  and  aptitude 
in  his  temper,  which  could  accommodate  itfelf  to  any  fubjec"l. 
Nicholas  Antonio,  from  whom  we  collected  the  above  circum- 
ftances  of  his  life,  fays,  that  "  he  perfectly  fucceeded  in  all  fub- 
je£ls  of  the  heroic  kind ;  that  he  had  a  peculiar  talent  in  de- 
fcribing  perfons  and  places ;  that  his  companions  were  great 
and  noble,  his  epifodes  very  agreeable  and  diverfified,  yet  never 
leading  his  reader  from  the  principal  object,  of  his  poem  •,  and 
that  he  had  mixed  a  great  deal  of  learning  in  it,  without  the 
lead  appearance  of  affectation  and  pedantry."  Rapin  has  criti- 
cifed  the  Lufiadas  fpmewhat  feverely,  and  tells  us,  that  as  divine 
a  poet  as  Camoens  may  pafs  for  with  the  Portuguefe,  yet  he 
is  exceptionable  on  many  accounts.  His  verfes  are  often  fo  ob- 
fcure,  that  they  may  feem  rather  to  be  myfteries  or  oracles.  The 
defign  is  too  vaft,  without  proportion  or  juilnefs ;  and,  in  fhort, 
it  is  a  very  bad  model  for  an  epic  poem."  He  adds,  that  "  Ca- 
moens has  fhewn  no  judgment  in  compofition  \  that  he  has 
mixed  indifcriminately  Venus,  Bacchus,  and  other  heathen  di- 
vinities in  a  chriflian  poem ;  and  that  he  has  conducted  it  no 
better  in  many  other  refpecls/' 

But  notwithstanding  Rapin's  diflike  of  this  poem,  it  has  been 
often  reprinted  and  tranilated  into  feveral  languages.  It  has 
been  trandated  once  into  french,  twice  into  Italian,  four  times 
into  fpanim  :  and  lately,  with  uncommon  excellence,  into  englifh 
by  Mr.  Mickle.  It  was  tranilated  into  latin  by  Thomas  de  Faria, 
bifhop  of  Targa  in  Africa ;  who,  concealing  his  name,  and  fay- 
ing nothing  of  its  being  a  tranilation,  made  fome  believe  that 
the  Lufiadas  was  originally  in  latin.  Large  commentaries  have 
been  written  upon  the  Lufiadas  ;  the  moft  confiderable  of  which 
are  thofe  of  Emanuel  Faria  de  Soufa,  printed  in  2  vols.  folio,  at 
Madrid,  1639.  Thefe  commentaries  were  followed  the  year 
after  with  the  publication  of  another  volume  in  folio,  written  to 
defend  them  ;  betides  eight  volumes  of  obfervations  upon  the 
Mifcellaneous  Poems  of  Camoens,  which  this  commentator  left 
behind  him  in  manufcript.  We  cannot  conclude  our  account 
of  this  poet,  without  lamenting,  that  his  great  merit  was  not 
known  •,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  or  rather  wcrie,  not  ac- 
knowledged till  after  his  death. 

CAMPANELLA  (  THOMAS),  a  celebrated  italian  philofo- 

VOL.  III.  U  pher, 
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pher,  was  born  at  Stilo,  a  fmall  village  in  Calabria,  Sept.  5, 
1568.  At  thirteen  he  underftood  the  antient  orators  and  poets, 
and  wrote  "difcourfes  and  verfes  on  various  fubjefts  •,  and  the 
year  after,  his  father  purpofed  to  fend  him  to  Naples  to  ftudy 
law  :  but  young  Campanella,  having  other  views,  entered  himfelf 
into  the  order  of  the  dominicans.  Whilil  he  was  ftudying  phi- 
lofophy at  San  Giorgio,  his  profefTor  was  invited  to  difpute  upon 
fome  thefcs  which  were  to  be  maintained  by  the  francifcans ; 
but  finding  himfelf  inclifpofed,  he  fent  Campanella  in  his  room, 
who  argued  with  fo  much  fubtilty  and  force,  that  every  body 
was  charmed  with  him.  When  his  courfe  of  philofophy  was 
fmifhed,  he  was  fent  to  Cofenza  to  ftudy  divinity  :  but  his  in- 
clination led  him  to  philofophy.  Having  conceived  a  notion  that 
the  truth  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  peripatetic,  he  anxiouily 
examined  all  the  greek,  latin,  and  arabian  commentators  upon 
Ariftctle,  and  began  to  hefitate  more  and  more  with  regard  to 
their  doctrines.  His  doubts  dill  remaining,  he  determined  to 
perufe  the  writings  of  Plato,  Pliny,  Galen,  the  floics,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Democritus,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  Telefms  ;  and  he 
found  the  doctrine  of  his  mafters  to  be  falfe  in  fo  many  points, 
that  he  began  to  doubt  even  of  uncontroverted  matters  of  fact. 
At  the  age  of  22  he  began  to  commit  his  new  fyitem  to.  writing, 
and  in  1590  he  went  to  Naples  to  get  them  printed.  Some  time 
after  he  was  prefent  at  a  difputation  in  divinity,  and  took  occafiort 
to  commend  what  was  fpoken  by  an  antient  profefTor  of  his  order, 
as  very  judicious  ;  but  the  old  man,  jealous  perhaps  of  the  glory 
which  Campanella  had  gained,  bade  him  in  a  very  contemptuous 
manner  be  filent,  fince  it  did  not  belong  to  a  young  man,  as  he 
was,  to  interpofe  in  queflions  of  divinity.  Campanella  fired  at 
this,  and  faid,  that,  young  as  he  was,  he  was  able  to  teach  him  ; 
and  immediately  confuted  what  the  profeilbr  had  advanced,  to 
the  fatisfaction  of  the  audience.  The  profeilbr  conceived  a 
mortal  hatred  to  him  on  this  account,  and  accufed  him  to  the 
inquifition,  as  if  he  had  gained  by  magic  that  vafb  extent  of 
learning  which  he  had  acquired  without  a  mailer.  His  writings 
made  a  prodigious  noife  in  the  world,  and  the  novelty  of  his 
opinions  llirring  up  many  enemies  againft  him  at  Naples,  he 
removed  to  Rome  •,  and  not  meeting  with  a  better  reception  in 
that  city,  he  proceeded  to  Florence,  and  prefented  fome  of  his 
works  to  the  grand  duke,  Ferdinand  I.  the  patron  of  learned 
men.  After  a  iliort  flay  there,  as  he  was  pailing  through  Bo- 
logna, in  his  way  to  Padua,  his  writings  were  feized,  and  car- 
ried to  the  inquifition  at  Rome.  This  gave  him  little  diilurb- 
ance,  and  he  continued  his  journey.  At  Padua,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  inflructing  forne  young  Venetians  in  his  doctrines, 
and  compofinp  fome  pieces.  Returning  afterwards  to  Rome* 

A.  •  *  O  i  *  ^  O 

he  met  with  a  better  reception  than  before,  and  was  honoured 
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With  the  friendmip  of  feveral  cardinals.  In  1598  he  went  to 
Naples,  where  he  (laid  but  a  Short  time,  then  vifited  his  own 
country.  Some  exprefiions  which  he  dropped,  with  regard  ta  the 
government  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  project  of  an  infurreclion, 
being  reported  to  the  Spaniards,  he  was  feized  and  carried  to 
Naples  in  1 599,  as  a  criminal  againft  the  flate,  and  put  feven  times 
to  the  rack, and  after  wards  condemned  to  perpetual  imprifonment. 
At  firSt  he  was  not  permitted  to  fee  any  perfon,  and  denied  the 
life  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper  ;  but,  being  afterwards  indulged  there- 
with, he  wrote  feveral  of  his  pieces  in  prifon  ;  fome  of  which 
Tobias  Adamus  of  Saxony  procured  from  him,  and  published  in 
Germany.  Pope  Urban  VIII.  who  knew  him  from  his  writings, 
obtained  his  liberty  from  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  in  May  1626  : 
he  went  immediately  to  Rome,  where  he  continued  fome  years 
in  the  prifons  of  the  inquifition,  but  was  a  prifoner  only  in  name. 
In  1629  he  was  difcharged,  but  the  refentment  of  the  Spaniards 
was  not  abated.  The  fricndihip  fliewn  him  by  the  pope,  who 
fettled  a  considerable  penfion,  and  conferred  many  other  favours 
on  him,  excited  their  jealoufy ;  and  his  correfpondence  with 
fome  of  the  french  nation,  gave  them  new  fufpicions  of  him. 
Being  informed  of  their  defigns  againft  him,  he  went  out  o£ 
Rome,  difguifed  like  a  minime,  in  the  french  ambaSTador's  coach, 
and,  embarking  for  France,  landed  at  Marfeilles  in  1634.  Mr. 
Peirefc,  being  informed  of  his  arrival,  fent  a  letter  to  bring  him 
to  Aix,  where  he  entertained  him  fome  months.  The  year 
following  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  graciouSly  received  by 
Lewis  XIII.  and  cardinal  Richelieu ;  the  latter  procured  him  a 
penfion  of  2000  livres,  and  often  confulted  him  on  the  affairs 
of  Italy.  He  patted  «the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  monaftery 
of  the  dominicans  at  Paris,  and  died  March  21,  1039.  A  lilt 
of  his  writings  may  be  Seen  in  Moreri. 

CAMPBELL  (ARCHIBALD),  earl  and  marquis  of  Argyle,  was 
the  fon  of  Archibald,  earl  of  Argyle,  by  the  lady  Anne  Dou- 
glas, daughter  of  William,  earl  of  Morton-  He  was  born  in 
the  year  1598,  and  educated  in  the  profeffion  of  the  proteilant 
religion.  He  all  along  acted  the  part  of  a  patriot,  and  cf  a  good 
fubjecl:,  though  he  could  not  come  into  all  the  meafures  of  the 
king's  ministers-,  he  particularly  oppofed  Laud's  fcheme  for 
changing  the  constitution  of  the  church  ;  however,  in  1641,  he 
was  created  marquis :  he  exerted  himielf  in  defence  of  king 
Charles  I.  oppofed  Cromwell  on  his  entering  Scotland;  and 
on  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.  at  Scone,  in  January  1651, 
fet  the  crown  upon  his  head,  and  was  the  firft  nobleman  that 
did  homage,  and  fwore  allegiance  to  him.  Neverthelefs,  after 
the  reftoration,  coming  to  London  to  congratulate  his  majeSty 
upon  his  return,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  without  being 
allowed  to  fee  the  king,  and  afterwards  fent  down  to  Scotland. 
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The  earl  of  Middleton,  his  mod  inveterate  enemy,  was  ap^ 
pointed  lord  high  ccmmiflioner,  in  order  to  try  him.  He  was 
condemned  for  high  treafon,  on  account  of  his  compliance  with 
the  ufurpation  •,  and  was  beheaded  at  the  crofs  of  Edinburgh, 
May  27,  1 66 1.  He  behaved  on  the  fcaffbld  with  the  intrepidity 
of  an  hero  :  his  lafl  words  were,  "  I  deiire  you,  gentlemen,  and 
all  that  hear  me,  to  take  notice  and  remember,  that  now,  when 
I  am  entering  on  eternity,  and  am  to  appear  before  my  judge, 
and  as  1  deiire  falvation,  and  ex  peel:  eternal  happinefs  from 
him,  I  am  free  from  any  acceilion,  by  knowledge,  contriving, 
coiinfel,  or  any  other  way,  to  his  late  majefty's  death  ;  and  I 
pray  the  Lord  to  pi*eferve  his  majefty,  the  prefent  king,  and  to 
ponr  his  bed  bleflings  upon  his  perfon  and  government,  and  the 
Lord  give  him  gooj  and  faithful  counfellors  !"  He  wrote,  I.  In- 
Uruclions  to  a  Son  ;  and,  2.  Defences  againfl  the  grand  in- 
'dithnent  of  high  treafon. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Granger,  in  his  Biographical  Hiftory  of  Eng- 
land, obferves,  that  "the  marquis  of  Argyle  was,  in  the  cabinet, 
what  his  enemy  the  marquis  of  Montrofe  was  in  the  field,  the 
fir  (I  character  of  his  age  and  country  for  political  courage  and 
condu6r..  He  was  the  champion  of  the  Covenant,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  the  religion  of  his  country,  which  he  zealouily  and 
artfully  defended.  Such  were  his  abilities,  that  he  could  ac- 
commodate himfelf  to  all  characters  and  all  times  ;  and  he  was 
the  only  man  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  who  was  daily  rifmg 
in  wealth  and  power  amidft  the  diftra£Hons  of  a  civil  war." 

CAMPBELL  (GEORGE,  D.  D.),  was  born  in  Argylefhire, 
1696,  and  educated  in  St.  Salvator's  college,  St.  Andrew's, 
\vhere  he  took  his  degrees,  and  obtained  a  fmall  living  in  the 
highlands  of  Scotland.  In  1728  he  was  appointed  by  letters 
patent  profeflbr  of  church  hiftory  in  the  new  college,  St.  An- 
drew's, and  foon  after  publiflied  his  celebrated  difcourfe  on  mi- 
racles. In  1736  he  publiihed  a  vindication  of  the  chriilian  re- 
ligion, which  gave  great  offence  to  his  brethren,  becaufe  it  was 
contrary  to  the  calviniftical  fyftem.  He  afterwards  publiihed  a 
treatife  on  moral  virtue,  and  died  in  1757,  aged  61. 

CAMPBELL  (COLIN),  the  author  of  Vitruvius  Biitannicus, 
3  vol.  fol.  was  a  north  Briton.  The  bed  of  his  defigns,  arc 
"VVanilead,  the  Rolls,  and  Mereworth  in  Kent :  this  is  copied 
from  Palladio.  He  was  furveyor  of  the  works  at  Greenwich 
hofpital,  and  died  in  1734. 

CAMPBELL  (JotiN),  an  eminent  historical,  biographical, 
and  political  writer,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  March  8,  1708. 
His  father  was  R.obert  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  efq  ;  and  captain 
of  horie  in  a  regiment  commanded  by  the  then  earl  of  Hyndfcrd  ; 

.and   his   mother,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Smith,  Efq.   of 

Windfor,  in  Berkfhire,  had  .the  honour  of  claiming  a  defcent 

from 
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from  the  poet  Waller.     Our  author  was  their  fourth  fon  ;  and, 
at  the  age  of  five  years,  was  brought  to  Wind  for,  from  Scotland, 
which  country  he  never  faw  afterwards.    At  a  proper  age  he  was 
placed  out  as  clerk  to  an  attorney,  being  intended  for  the  law  ; 
but  whether  it  was  that  his  genius  could  not  be  confined  to  that 
dry  ftudy,  or  to  whatever  caufes  befides  it  might  be  owing,  it  is 
certain  that  he  did  not  purfue  the  line  of  his  original  defignation : 
neither  did  he  engage  in  any  other  particular  profellion,  unlefs 
that  of  an  author  mould  be  confulered  in  this  light.     One  thing 
we  are  fure  of,  that  he  did  not  fpend  his  time  in  idlenefs  and  dif- 
fipation,  but  in   fuch  a   clofe  application    to   the  acquifition  of 
knowledge  of  various  kinds,  as  foon  enabled  him  to  appear  with 
great  advantage   in   the  literary   world.      What  fmaller  pieces 
might  be  written  by  Mr.  Campbell,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
we  are  not  capable  of  afcertaining  •,  but  \ve  know  that,  in  1736, 
before  he  had  completed  his  3oth  year,  he  gave  to  the  public,  in 
two  volumes  folio,  "  The  military  hiftory  of  prince  Eugene,  and 
the  duke   of  Marlborough  -,    comprehending  the  hiftory  of  both 
thofe  illuftrious  perfons,  to  the  time   of   their  deceafe."      i  his 
performance  was  enriched  with  maps,   plans,  and  cuts,   by  the 
beft  hands,  and  particularly  by  the  ingenious  Claude  de   Bofc. 
The  reputation  hence  acquired  by  our   author  occafioned   him 
foon  after  to  be  follicited  to  take  a  part  in  the  "  AncientUniver- 
fal  Hiftory."  Whilft  employed  in  this  capital  work,  Mr.  Campbell 
found  leifure  to  entertain  the  world  with  other  productions.     In 
1739  he  publifhed  the  "  Travels   and  adventures   of   Edward 
Brown,  efq;3'  Svo.    In  the  fame  year  appeared  his  cc  Memoirs  of 
the  bafhaw  duke  de  Ripperda,"  8vo.   reprinted,   with  improve- 
ments, in  1740.     Thefe  memoirs  were  followed,  in  1741,  by 
the  "  Concife  hiftory  of  Spanifn  America,"  Svo.     In  1742  he 
was  the  author  of  "  A  letter  to  a  friend  in  the  country,  on  the 
publication   of  Thurloe's   ftate   papers;"    giving  an  account  of 
their  difcovery,  importance   and   utility,     'ihe   fame  year  was 
diitinguifhed  by  the  appearance  of  the  ift  and  2d  volumes  of  his 
"  Lives  of  the  englilh  admirals,  and  other  eminent  britifli  lea- 
men."     The  two  remaining  volumes  were  completed  in  1744  ; 
and  the  whole,  not  long  after,  was  tranilated  into  german.    I  his, 
we  believe,  was  the  firft  of  Mr.  Campbell's  works  to  which  he 
prefixed  his  name  ;  and  it  is  a  performance  of  great  and  acknow- 
ledged merit.     The  good  reception  it  met  with,  was  evidenced  in 
its  paffing  through  three  editions  [M]  in  his  own  life-time ;  and 
a  fourth  has  lately  been  given  to  the  public,  under  the  infpeclion 

[M]  When  our  author  had   finished  the  of  trouble;   and  I  can  with  great  veracity 

third  edition,   which  is  more  correcV  and  affirm,   that  they  contain  n>thmg  but  my 

complete   than   the  former  ones,   he  thus  real  fentiments.  ai  ifing  from  as  \\n&.  an  en- 

\Viote  to  his  ingenious  and  worthy  friend,  quiry  into   the   matters  which  they  relate| 

the  reverend  Mr.  HaH  :    "  I  am  certain  the  as  was  in  my  po\ver." 
J-ives  Q£  ihc  Admirals  coil  me  a  great  deal 
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of  Dr.  Berkenhout.  In  1743  he  publifhed  "  Hermippus  Re- 
vived j"  a  fecond  edition  of  which,  much  improved  and  enlarged, 
eame  out  in  1749,  under  the  following  title:  Hermippus  Redi- 
vivus :  or,  the  fage's  triumph  over  old  age  and  the  grave.  Wherein 
a  method  is  laid  down  for  prolonging  the  life  and  vigour  of  man. 
Including  a  commentary  upon  an  ancient  infcription,  in  which 
this  great  fecret  is  revealed  ;  fupported  by  numerous  authorities. 
The  whole  interfperfed  with  a  great  variety  of  remarkable  and 
well-attefted  relations."  This  extraordinary  tra£b  had  its  origin 
in  a  foreign  publication  [N]  j  but  it  was  wrought  up  to  perfec- 
tion by  the  additional  ingenuity  and  learning  of  Mr.  Campbell. 
In  1744  he  gave  to  the  public,  in  tv/o  volumes,  folio,  his 
u  Voyages  and  travels,"  on  Dr.  Harris's  plan,  being  a  very  diftin- 
guifhed  improvement  of  that  collection,  which  had  appeared  in 
1705.  The  work  contains  all  the  circumnavigators  from  the 
time  of  Columbus  to  lord  Anfon  ;  a  complete  hiilory  of  the  Eaft- 
Indies ;  hiftorical  details  of  the  feveral  attempts  made  for  the 
difcovery  of  the  north-eail  and  north-weft  pafiages  ;  the  commer- 
cial hiftory  of  Corea  and  Japan ;  the  ruffian  difcoveries  by  land 
and  fea ;  a  diftincl:  account  of  the  fpanifh,  portuguefe,  britifh, 
french,  dutch,  and  danifh  fettlements  in  America;  with  other 
pieces  not  to  be  found  in  any  former  collection.  The  whole  was 
conducted  with  eminent  fkill  and  judgment,  and  the  preface  is 
acknowledged  to  be  a  mafter-piece  of  compofition  and  infor- 
mation. '  The  time  and  care  employed  by  Mr.  Campbell  in  this 
important  undertaking  did  not  prevent  his  engaging  in  another 
great  work,  with  regard  to  which  we  have  reafon  to  record  his 
learned  labours  with  particular  pleafure.  The  work  we  mean  is 
the  Biographia  Britannica,  which  began  to  be  publifhed  in 
^weekly  number?  in  1745,  and  the  firft  volume  of  which  was  com- 
plet^d  in  1/46,  as  was  the  fecond  in  1748  fo]. 

When  the  late  Mr.  Dodiley  formed  the  defign  of  "  The  pre- 
ceptor," which  appeared  in  1748,  Mr.  Campbell  was  applied  to, 
to  afiift  in  the  undertaking;  and  the  parts  written  by  him  were 
the  Introduction  to  chronology,  and  the  Difcourfe  on  trade  and 

£x]  Under  the  title  of  Heimippus  Re-  ment  to  the  abilities  and  learning  ef  his 

divivus,  Coblentz,  1743;  of  which  fee  coadjutors  to  aflert,  that  h.s  articles  con- 

a  curious  account  in  Biog.  Brit.  vol.  iii.  ftitute  the  prime  merit  of  the  tour  vo- 

p.  210.  lumes  through  which  they  extend.  He 

[o]  By  one  of  thofe  revolutions  to  which  was  not  fatiiried  with  giving  a  cold  narra- 
the  beft  deiigns  are  fubjec"*,  the  public  at-  tion  of  the  perfonal  circumftances  relative 
tent  ion  to  ike  Biographia  feeir.ed  to  flag  to  the  eminent  men  whofe  lives  he  drew 
•when  about  two  volumes  had  been  printed  ;  up,  but  was  ambitious  of  entering  into  fuch 
but  this  attention  was  foon  revived  by  the  a  copious  and  critical  difcuffion  of  their 
very  high  encomium  that  was  palled  upon  aclions  or  writings,  as  fhould  render  the 
it  by  Mr.  G;ibert  Weft,  at  the  clofe  of  his  Biographia  Britannica  a  moft  valuable  re- 
poem  on  Education  ;  from  which  time  the  pofitory  of  hiltorical  and  literary  know- 
uiu'ertak;ng  was  carried  on  with  increasing  ledge.  This  end  he  has  admirably  accom- 
reputation  and  fuccefs.  We  need  not  fay,  plifhed,  and  herein  has  left  an  excellent 
that  its  reputation  and  fuccel..  were  greatly  example  to  his  fucceilors.  Dr.  Kir  PIS, 
owing  to  our  author.  It  is  no 
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commerce,  both  of  which  difplayed  an  extenfive  fund  of  know- 
ledge upon  thefe  fubjects.  Jn  1750  he  publiflied  the  firft  feparate 
edition  of  his  Prefent  ftate  of  Europe ;  a  work  which  had  bet- 11 
originally  begun  in  1746,  in  the  Mufeum,  a  very  valuable 
periodical  performance,  printed  for  Dodlley.  There  is  no  pro- 
duction of  our  author's  that  has  met  with  a  better  reception.  It 
has  gone  through  fix  editions,  and  fully  deferved  this  encourage- 
ment. The  next  great  undertaking  which  called  for  the  exertion 
of  our  author's  abilities  and  learning,  was  "  The  modern  univerfal 
hiilory."  This  extenfive  work  was  publiflied,  from  time  to  time, 
in  detached  parts,  till  it  amounted  to  16  volumes  folio-,  and  a 
2d  edition  of  it,  in  8vo.  began  to  make  its  appearance  in  1759. 
The  parts  of  it  written  by  Campbell  were  the  hiilories  of  the 
portuguefe,  dutch,  fpaniih,  french,  fwedifh,  danifh,  and  oflend 
fettlements  in  the  Eaft-Indies  ;  and  the  hiftories  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Spain,  Portugal,  Algarve,  Navarre,  and  that  of  France,  from 
Clovis  to  1656.  As  our  author  had  thus  diftinguiihedhimfelf  in 
the  literary  world,  the  degree  of  LL.-D.  was  very  properly  and 
honourably  conferred  upon  him,  June  18,  1754,  by  the  univer- 
fityof  Glafgow.  With  regard  to  his  fmaller  publications,  there 
are  feveral,  Dr.  Kippis  apprehends,  that  have  eluded  his  moil 
diligent  enquiry  :  of  fome  others  an  account  is  given  below  [p]. 

His 

[p]  In  early  life,    he  wrote   i.  A  dif-  the  coffee.      Hence  he  was  enah'ed  to  pro- 

ccurfe    on    providence,     Svo,     the    third  ceed   with  frelh    vigour,  till  nine    or   ten 

edition  of  which  was  printed  in  1748.   In  o'clock  in  the  morning,   when  he  finiihe-d 

I74Z  he  publifhed,    2.  The  cafe  of  the  op-  the  pamphlet,  which  had  a  great  run,  and 

pofttion  impartially  ftated,    Svo.      In  Mr.  was  productive  of  confide  rable  profit.    Mr. 

Reed's  copy  of  this  pamphlet  are  various  Campbell  having  fucceeded  fo  well  in  a 

corrections  and  additions  in  Dr.  Campbell's  performance  haftily  written,  expected  much 

own  hand,  which  appear  evidently  written  greater  fuccefs  from  another  work,   about 

with  a  view  to  a  lecond  impreffion.     He  which   he   had  taken  extraordinary  pains, 

publifned,  in  1746,    3.  The  fentiments  of  and  which  had  coft  him    a   long;  time    in 

a  dutch  patriot.     Being  the  fpeech  of  Mr.  competing.     But  when  it  came  to  be  pub- 

V.  H***n,  in  an    auguft  ASSEMBLY,  on  li&ed,  it  fcarcely  paid  the  expence  of  ad. 

the  prefent  llate  of  affairs,  and  the  relb'.u-  vertifmg.      Some  years  afterwards-  a  book 

tion  neceffary  at  this  juncture  to  be  taken  in  french  was  brought  to  him,  that  had 

for  the  fafety  of  the  republic,    8vo.     The  been  tranflated  from  the  german  ;    and  he 

hiltory  of  this  little   tract,  the  defign  of  was  alked,  whether  a  translation  of  it  into 

which  was  to  expofe  tlie  temporifing  po-  englifh   would  not  be   likely  to  be  accep- 

licy  of  the  ftates  of  Holland,   is  fomewhat  table.      Upon  examining  it     he  found  that 

amufing.      His  amanuenfis,  when  he  was  it  was  his  own  neeieded  work    which  had 

going  to  write  the  pamphlet,  having  dif-  made  its  way  into  Germany,  a   a  a  ad  th;re 

appointed  him,  he  requeued,  after  tea  in  been  tranflated  and  published,  without  any 

the  afternoon,  that  Mrs.  Campbell,  \vhea  ac>::.owledgme:.t  of  ihc  obligation  due  to 

fhe   had  ordered   a  good  fire  to  be  made,  the  original  wrh-er 

would  retiie  to  bed  as  foon  aspoffible,  with  In    1749,   he    printed,   4.    Occafional 

the  fervants;  and,  at  the  fame  rime,  leave  thoughts  on  moral,  ferious,  and  religious 

him  4  ounces  of  corree.     This  was  done,  fubjech,     Svo.       In    I  ;  - 1,     he   was   the 

and  he  wrote  till  iz  o'clock  atnkhi,  when,  author  of  a  work,    intitu;--J,    ;.  The  ra- 

finding  his  fpirits  flaf ,   he  took  2  ounces,  tional  amufement,  comprehending  a  col- 

With  this  alliftance,  he  went  on  till   6  in  lection  or  let  ers  on  a  grea:  variety  of  fub- 

the    morning,    when  again   beginning    to  jecls.  interfpeiied   v  iih  eiiays,  and  fome 

grow  weary,  he  drank,  the  remainder  of  little  pieces  of  humour,,  i>vo.  6.  An  exact 

U  4  aad 
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His  laft  grand  work  was  "  A  political  furvey  of  Britain  :  being 
a  feries  of  reflections  on  the  fituation,  lands,  inhabitants,  reve- 
nues, colonies,  and  commerce  of  this  ifland.  Intended  to  fhew 
that  they  have  not  as  yet  approached  near  the  fummit  of  improve- 
ment, but  that  it  will  afford  employment  to  many  generations, 
before  they  pufh  to  their  utmoft  extent  the  natural  advantages  of 
Grear  Britain.''  This  work,  which  was  publifhed  in  1774,  in 
two  volumes,  royal  4to.  cod  Dr.  Campbell  many  years  of  atten- 
tion, ftudy,  and  labour.  As  it  was  his  laft,  fo  it  feems  to  have 
been  his  favourite  production,  upon  which  he  intended  to  erect 
a  durable  monument  of  his  fincere  and  ardent  love  to  his  country. 
A  more  truly  patriotic  publication  never  appeared  in  the  engliih 
language.  The  variety  of  information  it  contains  is  prodigious; 
and  there  is  no  book  that  better  deferves  the  clofe  and  conftant 
iludy  of  the  politician,  the  fenator,  the  gentleman,  the  mer- 
chant, the  manufacturer  ;  in  fbort,  of  every  one  who  has  it  in 
any  degree  in  his  power  to  promote  the  interell  and  welfare  of 
Great-Britain.  Among  other  encomiums  produced  by  Dr. 
Kippis  on  the  literary  merit  of  his  predeceilor,  that  of  the  author 
of  the  "  Account  of  the  European  fettlements  in  America"  is 
perhaps  the  molt  honourable  [oj.  Dr.  Campbell's  reputation 

and  authentic  account  of  the  greatest  white-  clufion  of  the  peace  of  Paris,  our  author 

herring-fit.hery    in    Scotland,    carried    on  wax  requefted  by  lord   Bute   to  take   fome 

yearly  in    the    ifland  of  Zetland,   by  the  {hare    in  the  vindication    of   that   peace. 

Dutch  only,  1750,  8vo.    7.  The  Highland  Accordingly,  he   wrote   a  defcription  and 

Gentleman'sMagazine,  forjan.  i?$r,8vo.  hiftory  of  the  new  Sugar   Iflands   in  the 

8.  A  letter  from  the  prince  of  the  infernal  Weft-Indies,    Svo,    the   defign    of  which 
legions,  to  a  fpiritual  lord  on  this  fide  the  was   to  {hew  the  value  and  importance  of 
great  g'llph,  in  anfwer  to  a  late  invective  the  neutral  iflands  that  had  been  ceded  to 
epiftle  levelled  at  his  highnefs,  1751,  8vo.  us  by  the  French.      The  only  remaining 

9.  The  naturalization  bill  confuted,  as  moft  publication  of  Dr.  Campbell's,  that  hath 
pernicious  to  rhefe  united  kingdoms,  r  75  I,  hitherto  come   to  our   knowledge,   is,    a 
8vo.  '10.  Hi5  royal  highnefs  Frederick  late  treatife  upon  the  trade  of  Great-Britain  to 
prince  of  Wales  deciphered  :  or  a  full  and  America,  printed  in  quarto,  in  I77Z. 
particular    defcription    of    his    character,          [Q_]  <*  Having  fpoken,  perhaps,  a  little 
from  his  juvenile    years,  until  his  death,  too  hardly  of  my  materials,   I  muft  except 
17^1,  Svo.    1 1.  A  Vade  Mecum  :  or  com-  the  affiftance  I  have  had  from  the  judicious 
panion  tor  the  unmarried  ladies  :  wherein  collection  called  Harris's  Voyages.  There 
are  laid  down  fome  examples  whereby  to  di-  are  not  many  finer  pieces  than  the  hiftory 
reel  them  in  the  choice  of  hufbands,  17^2,  of  Brazil  in  that  collection.    Thelightin 

8vo.      12.  A   particular   but    melancholy  which    the  author  fets  the  events  in  that 

account  of  the  great  hardfhips,  difficulties,  hiftory  is  fine  and  inftrudtive  ;  an  uncom- 

aud  miferies,  that  thofe  unhappy  and  much  mon  fpirit  prevails  through  it  j  and  his  re- 

to  be  pitied  creatures,  the  common  women  marks  are  every  where  linking  and  deep, 

of  the  town,  are  plunged  into  at  this  June-  The  little  {ketch  I  have  given  in  the  part 

ture,  17:2,  Svo.    13.  A  full  and  particular  of    portuguefc   America,     if    it    has    any 

defcription  ot  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  merit,  is  entirely  due  to  that  original.  — 

1751,  8vo     14.  The  cafe  of  the  publicans,  Where  I  differ  from  him-in  any  refpect, 

both   in    town    and    country,    laid    open,  it  is  with  deference  to  the  judgment  of  a 

17^2,  Svo.    15.  The  ihepherd  of  Banbury's  writer,    to    whom    this    nation    is    much 

rules,  a  favourite  pamphlet  with  the  com-  obliged,    for  endeavouring  every  where, 

mon    people;    and  the  lattery  of  the  war  with  fo  much  good  fenfe  and  eloquence,  to 

in    the    Eait-Indies,     which   appeared    in  roufe   that   fpirit  of  generous  enterprife, 

1758  or   17^9,  under  the    name  of  Mr.  that  can  alone  make  any  nation  powerful 

Watts,  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  of  Mr.  or  glorious." 
Campbell's  compofition.     Upon  the  con- 

was 
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was  not  confined  to  his  own  country-;  Vut  extended  to  the  re- 
moteft  parts  of  Europe.  Asa  ftriking  inftance  of  this,  we  may- 
mention,  that  in  the  fpring  of  1774  the  emprefs  of  Rufiia  was 
pleafed  to  honour  him  with  the  prefent  of  her  picture,  drawn  in 
the  robes  worn  in  that  country  in  the  days  of  Ivan  Vaffillievitch, 
grand  duke  of  RulYia,  who  was  contemporary  with  queen  Eliza- 
beth. To  manifeit  the  doctor's  fenfe  of  her  imperial  majefty's 
goodnefs,  a  fet  of  the  "  Political  furvey  of  Britain,"  bound  in 
Morocco,  highly  ornamented,  and  accompanied  with  a  letter 
defcriptive  of  the  triumphs  and  felicities  of  her  reign,  was  for- 
warded to  St.  Peterlburg,  and  conveyed  into  the  hands  of  that 
great  princefs,  by  prince  Gregory  OrlofF,  who  had  refided  foms 
months  in  this  kingdom.  The  emprefs's  picture,  fince  the 
death  of  our  author,  has  been  prefented  by  his  widow  to  Lord 
Macartney. 

Let  us  now  advert  a  little  to  Dr.  Campbell's  perfonal  hiftory  [R  ]. 
May  23,  1736,  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Vobe,  of  Leominfter,  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  gentleman, 
with  which  lady  he  lived  nearly  40  years  in  the  greateft  conjugal 
harmony  and  happinefs.  So  wholly  did  he  dedicate  his  ume  to 
books,  that  he  feldom  went  abroad  :  but  to  relieve  himfelf,  as 
much  as  poffible,  from  the  inconveniencies  incident  to  a  fedentary 
life,  it  was  his  cuftom,when  the  weather  would  admit,  to  walk  in  his 
garden ;  or,  otherwife,  in  fome  room  of  his  houfe,  by  way  of 
exercife.  By  this  method,  united  with  the  ftricleft  temperance 
in  eating,  and  an  equal  abftemioufnefs  in  drinking,  he  enjoyed  a 
good  ftate  of  health,  though  his  conftitution  was  delicate.  His 
domeftic  manner  of  living  did  not  preclude  him  from  a  very  ex- 
tenfive  and  honourable  acquaintance.  His  houfe,  efpecially  on 
a  Sunday  evening,  was  the  refort  of  the  mod  diiVmguifhed  per- 
fons  of  all  ranks,  and  particularly  of  fuch  as  had  rendered  them- 
felves  eminent  by  their  knowledge,  or  love  of  literature.  He 
received  foreigners,  who  were  fond  of  learning,  with  an  affa- 
bility and  kindnefs,  which  excited  in  them  the  highefb  refpect 
and  veneration  •,  and  his  inftrucHve  and  cheerful  converfation 
made  him  the  delight  of  his  friends  in  general.  On  March  5, 
1765,  Dr.  Campbell  was  appointed  his  majefty's  agent  for  the 
province  of  Georgia,  in  NTorth  America,  which  employment  he 
held  till  his  deceafe.  His  laft  illnefs  was  a  decline,  the  confe- 
quence  of  a  life  devoted  to  fevere  ftudy,  and  which  refilled  every 
attempt  for  his  relief  that  the  moft  fkilful  in  the  medical  fcience 
could  devife.  By  this  iilnefs  he  was  carried  off,  at  hie.  houfe  in 
Queen-fquare,  Ormond-flreet,  on  Dec.  28,  17755  when  he  had 
nearly  completed  the  6oth  year  of  his  age.  His  end  was  tranquil 
and  eafy,  and  he  preferved  the  full  ufe  of  all  his  faculties  to  the 
lateft  moment  of  his  life.  On  Jan.  4th  following  his  deceafe, 

FR!    Literally  tranfcribcd  from  Dr.  Kippis. 

he 
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he  was  interred  in  the  new  burying-ground,  behind  the  Found- 
ling-hofpital,  belonging  to  St.  George  the  Martyr,  where  a  mo- 
nument, with  a  plain  and  modeil  infcription,  has  been  erecled 
to  his  memory.     Dr.  Campbell  had  by  his  lady  feven  children, 
one  of  whom  only  furvived  him.    Dr.  Campbell's  literary  know- 
ledge was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  fubje£ts  on  which  he 
more  particularly  treated  as  an  author.    He  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  mathematics,  and  had  read  much  in  medicine.     It  has 
been  with  great  reafon  believed,  that,  if  he  had  dedicated  his 
fludies  to  the  lafl  fcience,  he  would  have  made  a  veryconfpicuous 
figure  in  the  phyfical  profeflion.     He  was  eminently  verfed  in 
the  different  parts  of  facrcd   literature  •,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  the  languages  extended  not  only  to  the  hebrew,  greek,  and 
latin  among  the  ancient,  and  to  the  french,  italian,  fpanifh,  por- 
tuguefe,  r.nd  dutch,  among  the  modern;  but,  likewife,  to  the 
oriental  tongues.     He  was   particularly  fond  of  the  greek  Ian-* 
guage.     His  attainment  of  fuch  a  variety  of  knowledge  was  ex- 
ceedingly afiifted  by  a  memory  furprilingly  retentive,  and  which, 
indeed,  aflonifhed  every  perfon  with  whom  he  was  converfant. 
A  finking  inftanceof  this  has  been  given  by  the  honourable  Mr. 
Daines  Barrington,  in  his  tra£l,  intituled,  "  The  probability  of 
reaching  the  north  pole  difcufTed  [s]."      In   communicating  his 
ideas,  our  author  had  an  uncommon  reaclinefs  and  facility  \  and 
the  ityle  of  his  works,  which  had  been  formed  upon  the  model 
of  that  of    the  celebrated  bifhop  Sprat,  was  perfpicuous,  eafy, 
flowing,  and  harmonious.     Should  it  be  thought  that  it  is  fome- 
times  rather  too  difruiive,  it  will,  notwithftanding,  indubitably 
be  allowed,  that  it  is,  in  general,  very  elegant  and  beautiful. 

To  all  thefe  accomplifhments  of  the  underllanding,  Dr. 
Campbell  joined  the  more  important  virtues  of  a  moral  and  pious 
character.  His  clifpofition  was  gentle  and  humane,  and  his 
manners  kind  and  obliging.  He  was  the  tendered  of  hufbands, 
a  moil  indulgent  parent,  a  kind  mailer,  a  firm  and  fmcere  friend. 
To  his  great  Creator  he  paid  the  conftant  and  ardent  tribute  of 
devotion,  duty,  and  reverence  -,  and  in  his  correfpondences  he 
{hewed,  that  a  fenfe  of  piety  was  always  neareft  his  heart.  It 
was  our  author's  cuftom  every  day,  to  read  one  or  more  por- 

£s]  The   ir.ftance   mentioned    by  Mr.  rington's  curious  colle&ion  of  papers  rela- 

Barrington   regards   the   accuracy  where-  live  to  the  probability  of  i caching  to  the 

\vith  Dr.  Campbell,  at  the  difbnce  of  ^0  North  Pole,   is  a   tract  which  he  received 

years,  remembered  the  facts  related  to  him  from  a  learned  friend,  who  permitted  him 

by  a  Dr.   PaiUte,   concerning  a  voyage  to-  to  print  it,  though  not  to  inform  the  public 

wards  the  North  Pole  ;    in  which  the  na-  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  the  com- 

vigators,    among  whom  was    Dr.    Daillie  mumcation.     It  is  intituled,   Thoughts  on 

himfelf,  went  fo  far  as  to  the  S8th  degree  the  probability,  expediency,  and  uti'ity  of 

of  north    latitude;   and   might  eafily  have  difcovering  a   pa'Jage   by   the  North  I'ole. 

proceeded   farther,    h.id    not    the    captain  We  are  now  permitted  by  Mr.  Barrington 

thought  himfelf  obliged,  by  his  duty  in  to  fay,   thnt  the   writer  of  this  ingenious 

ether   refpecb,    to  return.      In  Mr.  Bar-  eilay  was  Dr.  CampbeU. 

2  tions 
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tions  of  fcripture,  in  the  original,  with  the  ancient  verfions,  and 
the  beft  commentators  before  him  -,  and  in  this  way,  as  appears 
from  his  own  occafional  notes  and  remarks,  he  went  through  the 
facred  writings  a  number  of  times,  with  great  thankfulnels  and 
advantage. 

Such  was  Dr.  Campbell  as  a  writer  and  as  a  man.  By  his 
works  he  has  fecured  not  only  a  lading  reputation,  but  ren- 
dered himfelf  highly  beneficial  to  the  public  ;  and,  by  his  vir- 
tues, he  became  prepared  for  that  happy  immortality,  which 
awaits  all  the  genuine  followers  of  goodnefs. 

CAMPI  (BERNARDIN),  a  painter  of  Cremona,  known  by  his 
very  valuable  pictures,  and  by  a  work  in  Italian  on  painting; 
printed  at  Cremona  in  1580,  4to.  under  the  title  of  Parcre 
ibpra  la  Pittura  •,  from  whence  both  artifts  and  admirers  find 
no  fmall  information. 

CAMPIAN  (EDMUND),  a  very  ingenious  and  learned  Englifh- 
man,  was  born   at  London  in  1540,    and  educated  in   fchool- 
learning  at  Chrift's  hofpital.     Being  a  boy  of  great  parts,   he 
was  pitched  upon,  while  he  was  at  fchool,  to  make  an  oration 
before  queen  Mary  at  her  acceffion  to   the  crown ;  and  from 
thence  elected  fcholar  of  St.  John's  college  in  Oxford  by  Thomas 
White,  the  founder  of  it,  in  15^3.     He  took  his  degrees  of 
B.  and  M.  A.  regularly,  and  afterwards  went   into  orders.     In 
1566,  when  queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained   at  Oxford,  he 
made  an  oration  before  her,  and  alfo  kept  an  atl;  in  St.  Mary's 
church,  with  very  great  applaufe  from  that  learned  queen.     In 
1568,  he  went  into  Ireland,  where  he  wrote  a  hi  (lory  of  that 
country  in  two  books ;  but  being  then  difcovered  to  have  em- 
braced the  popifh  religion,  and  to  labour  for  profelytes,    he 
was  feized  and  detained  for  fome  time.     He  efcaped  foon  after 
into  England;  but  in    1571   tranfported  himfelf  into  the  Low- 
countries,  and  fettled  himfelf  in  the  englifh  college  of  jefuits  at 
Doway,    where  he  openly  renounced  the  proteftant  religion, 
and  had  the  degree  of  B.  D.  conferred  upon  him.     From  thence 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  admitted  into  the   fociety  of 
jefuits  in  1573  ;  and  afterwards  fent  by  the  general  of  his  order 
into  Germany.     He  lived  for  fome  time  in  Brune,  and  then  at 
Vienna ;  where  he  compofed  a  tragedy,  called  "  Neclar  and  Am- 
brofia,"  which  was  aclied  before  the  emperor  with  great  applaufe. 
Soon  after  he  fettled  at  Prague  in  Bohemia,  and  taught  rhetoric 
and  philofophy  for  about  fix  years  in  a  college  of  jefuits,  which  had 
been  newly  erected  there.  At  length  being  called  to  Rome,  he  was 
fent  by  the  command  of  pope  Qregory  XIII.  into  England,  where 
he  arrived  in  June  1580.     Here  he  performed  all  the  offices  of  a 
good  provincial,  and  was  diligent  in  propagating  his  religion  by 
all  the  arts  of  converfation   and  writing.     He  feems   to  have 
challenged  the  englifh  clergy  to  a  difputafiou  by  a  piece,  intituled 

"  Rationes 
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"  Rationes  decem  oblati  certaminis  in  caufa  fidei,  redditae 
academicis  Anglic,"  which  was  printed  at  a  private  prefs  in 
1581  ;  and  many  copies  of  which,  as  Wood  tells  us,  were  dif- 
perfed  that  year  in  St.  Mary's  church  at  Oxford,  during  the 
time  of  an  aft.  In  fhort,  Campian,  though  nobody  knew  where 
lie  was,  was  yet  fo  aclive  as  to  fall  under  the  cognizance  of 
Walfingham  fecretary  of  (late ;  and  Walfmgham  employed  a 
prieft -catcher  to  find  him  out.  He  was  at  lad  difcovered  in 
clifguife  at  the  houie  of  a  private  gentleman  in  Berks,  from 
whence  he  was  conveyed  in  great  proceffion  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  with  a  paper  fattened  to  his  hat,  on  which  was  writ- 
ten "  Edmund  Campian  a  moil  pernicious  jefuit."  Afterwards, 
having  been  found  guilty  of  high  treafon  in  adhering  to  the 
biibop  of  Rome  the  queen's  enemy,  and  in  coming  to  England 
to  diiiurb  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  realm,  he  was  hanged 
and  quartered,  with  other  romifh  priefls,  at  Tyburn,  Decemb.  I, 
1581. 

All  parties  allow  him  to  have  been  a  mod  extraordinary  man  : 
of  admirable  parts,  an  eloquent  orator,  a  fubtile  philofopher  and 
fkilful  difputant,  an  exacl:  preacher  both  in  latin  and  englifh, 
and  withal  a  good-natured  and  well-behaved  man  :  fo  that  we 
are  resdy  to  lament  his  having  been  a  paplft,  and  fuffering  fo 
hard  a  fate  [T]. 

C.AMITSTRON(jHA^GALBERr),bornatTouloufe  in  161^ 
with  very  happy  difpofitions,  which  were  brought  to  effect,  by  a 
good  education.  His  tafte  for  poetry  and  the  belles  lettres  led 
him  to  Paris  ;  where  he  took  R.acine  for  his  guide  in  the  dra- 
matic career.  But,  though  it  may  be  allowed  that  Campiftron 
came  near  him  in  the  conduct  of  his  pieces,  yet  he  could  never 
equal  him  in  the  beauties  of  coinpofition,  in  that  enchanting 
verfification  which  has  placed  him  on  a  line  with  Virgil.  Too 
feeble  for  avoiding  the  defects  of  Racine,  and  unable  like  him 
to  atone  for  them  by  beautiful  ftrokes  of  the  fublime,  he  copied 
him  in  his  foft  manner  of  delineating  the  love  of  his  heroes,  of 
whom,  it  muft  be  confciled,  he  fometimes  made  inamoratos 
fitter  for  the  mod  comic  fcenes,  th^ii  for  a  tragic  piece,  where 
paflion  ought  always  to  employ  a  firm  and  noble  ftyle.  Racine, 
while  he  was  forming  Campiftron  for  the  department  of  the 
drama,  was  not  inattentive  to  promote  the  fortune  of  the  young 
poet.  Having  propofcd  him  to  the  duke  de  Vendome  for  the 

[T]  Bcfijes   the    books    already  menr  divines  in  the  Tower  of  London,  in  1581. 

tioned,   he  wrote,    i.  Chr^nologu  univer-  4.    Karratio   de  divoriio,     Henrici   VIII. 

falls  :   a  very  learned  work.      a.   Nine  ar-  regis  /t>  uxore  Catherina,  &<:•      The   ma» 

tides  directed  to  the  luds  of  the   privy-  nufrript  of     his    hiltorv   of    I: eland   was 

council,  11115^'.    3    Various  conferences  four.d  in  the  Cotton  library,  and  publifhed 

concerning   religion,  had   with   proteltant  at  Dublin  by  fir  James  Ware  in  1633. 
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compofition  of  the  heroic  paftoral  of  Acis,  which  he  denghed 
J'hould  be  reprefemed  at  his  chateau  of  Anet ;  that  prince,  well 
fatisfied  both  with  his  character  and  his  talents,  firit  made  hini 
fecretary  of  his  orders,  and  then  fecretary  general  of  the  gallies. 
He  afterwards  got1  him  m.idc  knight  of  the  military  order  of  St. 
James  in  Spain,  commandant  of  Chimene,  and  marquis  of  Pe- 
nange  in  Italy.  The  poet,  now  become  necelTary  to  the  prinre, 
by  the  cheerfulnefs  of  his  temper  and  the  vivacity  of  his  ima- 
gination, actended  him  on  his  travels  into  various  countries. 
Campiftrori,  fome  time  after  his  return,  retired  to  his  own 
country;  where  he  married  mademoifelle  de  Maniban,  fitter  of 
the  firft  preficlent  of  Touloufe,  and  of  the  biihop  of  Mirepoix, 
afterwards  archbifhop  of  hourdeaux  ;  and  there  he  died  the  t  ith 
of  May  1723,  of  an  apoplexy,  at  the  age  of  67.  This  itroke  was 
brought  on  by  a  fit  of  paliion  excited  by  a  couple  of  chairmen 
wKo  refufed  to  carry  him  on  account  of  his  great  weight. 
Campittron  kept  good  company,  loved  good  cheer,  and  had  all 
t'le  indolence  of  a  man  of  pleafure.  While  fecretary  to  the 
duke  de  Vendome,  he  found  it  a  more  expeditious  way  to  burn 
the  letters  that  were  written  to  that  prince  than  to  anfvver  them. 
Accordingly,  the  duke,  feeing  him  one  day  before  a  roufmg 
fire,  in  which  he  was  calling  a  heap  of  papers  :  There  fits 
Campiftron,  faid  he,  employed  in  anfwering  my  correfpondents. 
He  followed  the  duke  even  to  the  field  of  battle.  At  the  battle 
of  Steinkerque,  the  duke  feeing  him  always  befide  him,  faid> 
What  do  you  do  here,  Campiftron?  Monfeigneur,  anfweredhe, 
I  am  waiting  to  go  back  with  you.  This  fedatcnefs  of  mind  in 
a  moment  of  fo  much  danger  was  highly  pleafing  to  the  hero. 
His  plays,  -3  vols.  i2mo.  1750,  have  gone  through  the  mod 
editions,  after  thofe  of  Corneille,  Racine,  Crcbillon,  and  Vol- 
taire. 

CAMPO  (ANTONIO),  an  Italian  author,  born  at  Cremona 
in  the  xvth  century,  is  looked  upon  by  his  countrymen  as  a  very 
good  hiftorian  of  that  important  town  of  the  duchy  of  Milan. 
His  hiftory  is  in  Italian.  The  bell  edition  is  that  of  1585  at 
Cremona,  in  folio.  It  is  not  fo  much  efteemed,  however,  for 
its  matter,  as  for  the  plates  by  Auguftiri  Carachi.  It  is  icarce, 
and  much  fought  after  ;  but  the  edition  of  Milan  in  4to.  is 
greatly  inferior  in  value. 

CAMPRA  (ANDREW),  a  famous  mufician,born  at  Aix  the  4th 
of  December  1660,  died  at  Verftiilles  the  2pth  of  July  1744,  at 
the  age  of  84.,  fir  ft  made  himfelf  known  by  performing  mot.jts 
in  the  churches,  and  by  private  concerts.  Theie  little  pro- 
ductions procured  him  the  place  of  mailer  of  mufic  in  the  mai- 
fon  profefTe  of  the  jefuits  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  that  of  mailer 
of  the  band  of  the  metropolis.  His  geniu.1,  too  cinhr^d  in  the 
motets,  took  to  the  opera,  in  which  njv,  career  ht  fucceeded 
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as  happily  as  in  the  former.  He  followed  the  fteps  of  Lulli, 
and  very  nearly  came  up  to  him.  His  Europe  galante,  his  Car- 
nival de  Venife,  his  Fetes  Venetiennes,  his  Ages,  hisFragmens 
de  Lulli,  ballets  ;  Hefione,  Alcine,  Telephus,  Camilla  and 
Tancre'd,  tragic  operas,  appeared  with  great  applaufe,  and  flill 
maintain  their  ground.  The  variety,  the  graces,  the  livelinefs 
of  his  mufic ,  and,  above  all,  that  uncommon  talent  of  expref- 
fing  juftly  the  fenfe  of  the  words,  were  highly  admired.  Cam- 
pra  alfo  retouched  the  Iphigenia  of  Defmarets. 

CAMPS  (FRANgois  DE),  was  born  at  Amiens  in  1643,  the 
fon  of  a  hard  ware  map.     Ferroni,  bifliop  of  Mende,  took  him 
from  the  dominican  convent   of  the   fauxbourg  St.  Germain, 
where  he  ferved  maffes,  provided  for  his  education,  and  made 
him  his  fecretary.     This  prelate  gave  him  the  priory  at  Flore, 
obtained  for  him  the  abbey  of  St.  Marcel,  the  coadjutcrfhip  of 
Glandeves,  and  lallly  the  bifhopric  of  Pamiers.     But  not  able 
to  obtain  his  bulls  on  account  of  his  bad   conduct,  he  had   by 
way  of  compensation  the  abbey  of  Signy.     He  is  the  author  of 
feveral  difTertations  on  medals,  on  the  hiftory  of  France,  on  the 
title  of  mod  chritlian  given  to  the  kings  of  France,  on  the  guard 
of  thefe  monarchs,  on  the  daughters  of  the  houfe   of  France 
given  in  marriage  to  heretical  or  pagan  princes,  on  the  nobility 
of  the  royal  race,  on  the  heredity  of  the  grand  fiefs,  on  the  ori- 
gin of  enfigns  armorial,  on  the  hereditary  dignities  attached  to 
titled  eftates,  &c.     His  cabinet  was  rich  in  medals;  the  cele- 
brated Vaillant  publiihed  the  mod  curious  of  them  accompanied 
with  explications.     Abb5  de  Camps  died  at  Paris  in  1723,  aged 
8 1.     He  was  learned  and  laborious,  and  his  investigations  have 
been  of  great  ufe  to  the  hillorians  that  have  come  after  him. 

CAMUS  (ANTOINE  LE),  born  at  Paris  in  1722,  died  in  the 
fame  city  in  1772,  at  50  years  of  age,  practifed  medicine  there 
with  great  fuccefs,  and  wrote  on  the  art  he  praftifed.  He 
wrote,  i.  Phyfic  for  the  mind,  Paris,  1/^3,  2  vols.  121110.  It 
is  written  with  eafe  and  energy.  His  reatonings  are  not  always 
juft ;  but  his  conjectures  are  in  general  very  ingenious,  and  may 
be  of  great  fervice.  2.  Abdeker,  or  the- art  of  preferving 
beauty,  1756,  4  vols.  fmall  twelves;  a  romance  in  which  the 
author  introduces  a  variety  of  receipts  and' precepts  for  the  benefit 
of  the  ladies.  The  true  cofmetics  are  exercife  and  temperance. 
3.  On  various  fubjecls  of  medicine  ;  and  many  other  tracts. 

CANCAH,  or  CANGHAH,  or  alfo  KENGCH,  an  indtan  phi- 
lofopher,  phyfician  and  aftronomer,  whole  erudition  has  been 
much  celebrated  by  Abu  Maafchar.  Befides  the  Airar  al  ma- 
valid,  which  M.  d'Herbelot  has  rightly  tranflated,  the  fecrets 
of  nativities,  he  wrote,  2.  Kitab  al  keranat  al  cabir  u  of-Sagir, 
the  great  and  the  little  book  of  Syzyges,  or  of  the  conjunctions 
ef  the  planets.  3.  A  manual  of  medicine.  4.  Fi-1  tavahumi, 

of 
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of  phyfiognomy.     5.  Menazel  ol  camari,  de  manfionibus 
.xiid  feveral  other  works  of  lefs  confcquence. 

CANISIUS  (HENRY),  born  at  Nimeguen,  profeflbr  of  canon 
iaw  at  Ingolftadt,  died  in  1609,  left  behind  him  feveral  valuable 
works,  i.  Summa  juris  canonici.  2.  Commentarium  in  re- 
gulasjuris.  3.  Antique  lecliones,  7  vols.  4to.  reprinted  by  the 
care  of  M.  James  Bafnage,  under  the  title  of,  Thefaurus  monu- 
mentorum  ccclefiaiticorum  &  hiftoricorurn,  &c.  Amfterdam, 
1725.  The  learned  editor  has  enriched  them  with  particular 
prefaces  at  the  head  of  each  work  indicating  the  fubject  and 
the  author,  accompanied  by  ufelul  and  curious  remarks,  and 
tome  notes  and  variantes  of  Capperonier.  This  collection  com- 
prifes  feveral  pieces  of  great  importance  to  the  hiilory  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  to  chronology  in  general.  Canifms  was  a 
man  of  extenfive  erudition,  but  mode"  it  and  difcreet  in  his  be- 
haviour. 

CANITZ  (the  Baron  of  ),  a  german  poet  and  flatefman,  was 
of  an  ancient  and  illuilrious  family  in  Brandenburg,  and  born 
at  Berlin  in  1054,  five  months  after  his  father's  death.  After 
his  early  (Indies,  he  travelled  to  France,  Italy,  Holland,  and 
England  •,  and,  upon  his  return  to  his  country,  was  charged 
with  important  negotiations  by  Frederic  II,  Frederic  III.  em- 
ployed him  alfo.  Canitz  united  the  ftatefman  with  the  poet  ; 
and  was  converfant  in  many  languages,  dead  as  well  as  living. 
His  german  poems  were  published  for  the  tenth  time,  1750,  in 
8vo.  He  is  fa  id  to  have  taken  Horace  for  his  model,  and  to 
have  written  purely  and  delicately.  But  he  did  not  content 
himfelf  with  barely  cultivating  the  fine  arts  in  himfelf  :  he  gave> 
all  the  encouragement  he  could  to  them  in  others.  He  died  at 
Berlin,  in  1699,  privy  couniellor  of  ilate,  aged  45. 

CANN  (JOHN),  a  leader  of  the  englifh  browniils  at  Amfter- 
dam,  whither  he  fled  on  the  reftoration.  His  employ  in  Eng- 
land before  his  flight  feems  to  have  been  no  other  than  com- 
piling the  weekly  news,  yet  he  found  tim^  fufficient  to  collate 
many  paffages  of  Scripture,  from  whence  he  drew  his  notes, 
which  he  placed  in  the  margin  of  his  bible  ;  the  firft  edit. 
printed  in  8vo.  at  Amflerdam,  in  166;,  is  the  rareit.  In  the 
preface  he  mentions  a  larger  work,  to  be  foon  pubiiihed,  but 
it  does  not  feem  to  have  ever  been  printed.  He  entertained  a 
whimfical  conceit,  that  the  original  text  of  fcriptare  in  Hebrew 
and  greek  mould  be  tranflated,  as  much  as  pcfiible,  even  word 
for  word,  as  AinfwortH  did  the  Pentateuch,  the  Ffalms,  and 
Canticles,  which  were  all  printed  together  in  folio,  1639. 

CANTACUZENUS  (JOHANNES),  a  celebrated  byz,intine 
Hiftorian,  was  born  at  Conftantiuople  of  a  very  undent  and 
noble  family  ;  his  father  being  governor  of  PeloponnefHS,  and 
his  mother  a  near  relation  of  the  emperor's.  He  Was  bred  to 
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letters  and  to  arms,  and  afterwards  to  the  highefl  offices  of 
{hue ;  where  he  acquitted  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  gain 
the  favour  of  both  court  and  city.  He  was  made  firft  lord  of 
the  bedchamber  to  the  emperor  Andronicus,  but  loft  his  favour 
about  1320,  by  addicting  himfelf  too  much  to  the  intereft  of 
his  grandfon  Andronicus.  However,  when  the  grandfon  feized 
the  empire,  as  he  did  in  1328,  he  loaded  Cantacuzenus  with 
wealth  and  honours  ;  made  him  generaliflimo  of  his  forces  •,  did 
nothing  without  confulting  him  •,  and  would  fain  have  joined 
him  with  himfelf  in  the  government,  which  Cantacuzenus  re- 
fufed.  In  1341  Andronicus  died,  and  left  to  Cantacuzenus 
the  care  of  the  empire,  till  his  fon  John  Paleologus,  who  was 
then  but  nine  years" of  age,  mould  be  fit  to  take  it  upon  him- 
felf:  which  trufl  he  difcharged  very  diligently  and  faithfully. 
But  the  emprefs  dowager,  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  and 
fome  of  the  nobles,  foon  growing  jealous  and  envious  of  Can- 
tacuzenus, formed  a  party  againil  him,  and  declared  him  a 
traitor :  upon  which  a  great  portion  of  the  nobility  and  army 
befought  him  to  take  the  empire  upon  himfelf,  and  accordingly 
he  was  crowned  at  Hadrianopolis  in  May  1342.  A  civil  war 
raged  for  five  years,  and  Cantacuzenus  was  conqueror,  who 
however  came  to  pretty  reafonable  terms  of  peace  with  John 
Paleologus  :  viz.  that  himfelf  (hould  be  crowned,  and  that  John 
ihould  be  a  partner  with  him  in  the  empire,  though  not  upon 
an  equal  footing,  till  he  fbould  arrive  at  years  fuificient.  He 
gave  him  alfo  his  daughter  Helen,  to  whom  he  had  formerly- 
been  engaged,  for  a  wife;  and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  in 
May  1347.  But  fufpicions  and  enmities  foon  arifmg  between 
the  new  emperors,  the  war  broke  out  again,  and  laited,  till 
John  took  Conilantinople  in  I'sfS-  A  few  days  after  the  city 
was  taken,  Cantacuzenus,  unwilling  to  continue  a  civil  war  any 
longer,  abdicated  his  fhare  of  the  empire,  and  retired  to  a  mo- 
naltery,  where  he  took  the  habit  of  a  monk,  witli  the  new  name 
of  Joafaphus,  and  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  reading 
and  writing.  His  wife  retired  alfo  at  the  fame  time  to  a  nun- 
nery, where  (lie  changed  her  own  name  Irene  for  the  new  one 
of  Eugeiiia. 

How  long  he  lived  in  this  retirement,  and  when  he  died,  is 
not  very  certain ;  but  it  is  agreed  by  all,  that  he  lived  a  very 
long  time  in  it,  and  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  he  did  not  die  till 
1411,  when  he  was  ico  years  of  age,  or  upwards.  Here  he 
wrote  a  hiitory  of  his  own  times,  in  four  books,  or  rather  of 
the  times  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  worldly  affairs ;  fince  the 
period  it  includes  is  only  from  1320  to  1355.  He  was  a  very 
proper  perfon  to  relate  the  trail-factions  within  this  period,  be- 
caufe  he  was  not  only  an  eye-witnefs  of  what  was  done,  but 
himfelf  the  orderer  and  doer  of  a  great  part:  upon  which  ae-count 
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Vodius  has  not  fcrupled  to  prefer  him  to  all  the  Byzantine  hif- 
torians.  A  latin  tranflation  of  this  hiflory,  from  the  greek  ma- 
nufcript  in  the  duke  of  Bavaria's  library,  was  publifhed  by  Pon- 
tanus  at  Ingdlftadt  in  1603  :  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  1645,  a 
fplendid  edition  in  three  volumes  fol.  of  the  greek  from  the  MS. 
of  M.  Legviere,  chancellor  of  France,  with  Pontanus's  latin  ver- 
fion,  and  the  notes  of  him  and  Grefler. 

Beficles  this  hiftory  he  wrote  alfo  fome  theological  works* 
particularly  an  apology  for  the  chriftian  religion  againft  that  of 
Mohammed,  in  four  books  :  this  he  did  at  the  requeft  of  a 
monk  and  friend  of  his,  who,  it  feems,  had  been  follicited  by 
a  muiTulman  of  Perfia,  to  defert  chriftianity,  and  embrace  rno- 
hammedifm  :  where  he  does  not  content  himfelf  with  replying 
to  the  particular  objection  of  the  muflulman  to  chriftianity,  but 
writes  a  general  defence  of  it  againft  the  Koran.  He  calls 
himfelf  Chriftodulus  as  a  writer. 

CANTARINI  (SIMON),  furnamed  the  PEZARESE,  from  his 
having  been  born  at  Pezaro  in  1612,  was  the  difciple  and  friend 
of  Guido,  and  arrived  at  excellence  in  the  art  of  painting  by 
imitating  that  great  artift.  The  works  of  the  fcholar  were  often 
miftaken  for  thofe  of  the  mailer.  This  famous  painter  died  in 
the  flower  of  his  age  at  Verona  in  1648. 

CANTEL  (PETER  JOSEPH),  born  in  the  territory  of  Caux 
in  1645,  entered  himfelf  of  the  fociety  of  Jefus,  and  gained 
diftin&iou  in  it.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1579,  at  the  age  of  34  ; 
his  ardent  attachment  to  ftudy  having  fhortened  his  days. 
We  have  by  him,  I.  De  romana  republica,  ismo.  Utrecht* 
1707,  with  plates.  2>  Metropolitanarum  urbium  hiftorise  civilis 
&  ecclefiafticae,  tomus  primus.  It  was  the  only  one  that  has 
appeared.  He  gave  the  Juftin  ad  ufum  Delphini,  Paris  1677, 
4to.  and  the  Valerius  Maximus,  alfo  ad  ufum,  &c.  Paris  1679* 
Thefe  editions  are  much  efteemed. 

CANTEMIR  (DEMETRIUS),  of  an  illuftrious  family  in  Tar- 
tary,  was  born  in  1673.  His  father,  who  was  governor  of  the 
three  cantons  of  Moldavia,  became  prince  of  this  province  in 
1664.  Demetrius,  being  fent  early  to  Conftantinople,  flattered 
himfelf  with  the  profpect  of  fucceeding  him  ;  but  was  fupplanted 
by  a  rival  at  the  Porte.  Being  fent  in  J/io,  by  the  Ottoman 
miniiter,  to  defend  Moldavia  againft  the  czar  reter,  he  delivered 
it  up  to  that  monarch  :  and,  following  his  new  mafter  through 
his  conquefts,  indemnified  himfelf  for  all  he  had  loft  5  for  he 
obtained  the  title  of  prince  of  the  empire,  with  full  power  and 
authority  over  the  Moldavians,  who  quitted  their  country  to 
attach  themfelves  to  his  fortunes.  He  died,  1723,  in  his  terri- 
tories of  the  Ukraine,  much  lamented  [u]. 

CAN» 

[u]  He  was  author  of  fome  confiderable     of  the  ottoman  empire,  in  latin.     2.  The 
r.  An  hiftory  cf  the  rife  and  tall    fyftem.  cf  the  Bi3h*iam?daB  religion.  This 
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CANTEMIR  (ANTIOCHUS),  fon  of  the  above,  bom  in  I 
The  mod  (killed  at  Peterfburg  in  mathematics,  phyfics,  hiftory, 
morality,  and  polite  literature,  were  employed  to  continue  thofe 
lectures,  which  his  father  had  begun  to  give  him.  The  academy 
of  Peteriburg  opened  their  gates  to  him,  and  the  miniftry  initiated 
him  into  affairs  of  (late.  Succeflively  ambailador  to  London 
and  Paris,  he  was  equally  admired  as  a  miniiler  and  man  of 
letters.  On  his  return  to  KufRa,  he  conducted  hinifelf  with 
moft  consummate  wifdom  and  prudence,  during  the  different 
Devolutions  which  agitated  that  country.  This  accompliihed 
perfon  died  in  1744,  aged  34.  The  Ruilians  before  him  had 
nothing  in  verfe  but  Come  barbarous  fongs  :  he  was  the  firft  who 
introduced  any  civilized  poetry  among  them  [x].  The  abbe  d§ 
Guafco,  who  has  tranflated  his  fatires,  has  written  his  life. 

CANTERUS  (WILLIAM),  an  eminent  linguift  and  philologer* 
was  born  at  Utrecht  of  an  antient  and  reputable  family  in  1542  ; 
and  educated  in  the  belles  lettres  under  the  infpeclion  of  his 
parents,  till  he  was  12  years  of  age.  Then  he  was  fent  to 
Cornelius  Valerius  at  Louvain,  with  whom  he  continued  four 
years  :  and  gave  furprifmg  proofs  of  his  progrefs  in  greek  and 
latin  literature,  by  writing  letters  in  thofe  languages,  by  tranf- 
lations,  and  by  drawing  up  forne  dramatic  pieces.  Having  a 
ilrong  propensity  to  greek  authors,  he  removed  in  1559  from 
Louvain  to  Paris,  for  the  fake  of  learning  the  language  more 
perfectly  from  John  Auratus.  Under  this  profeffor  he  itudied 
till  1562,  and  then  was  obliged  to  leave  France  on  account  of 
the  civil  wars  there.  He  travelled  next  into  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  vifited  the  feveral  univerfities  of  thofe  countries  ;  Bononia 
particularly,  where  he  became  known  to  the  famous  Carolus 
Sigoni,us>  to  whom  he  afterwards  dedicated  his  eight  books  No- 
yarum  Le&ionum.  Venice  he  had  a  great  defire  to  fee,  not 
only  for  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  place,  but  for  the 
opportunity  he  fhould  have  of  purchafing  manufcripts ;  which 
the  Greeks  brought  in  great  abundance  from  their  own  country, 
and  there  expofed  to  fale  :  and  from  Venice  he  purpofed  to  go 
to  Rome.  But,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  heat  of  thofe  regions, 
he  dropped  the  purfuit  of  his  journey  any  farther,  and  returned 
through  Gcrniany  to  Louvain,  where  in  about  eight  years  time 
be  ftudied  himfelf  to  death;  for  he  died  there  of  a  lingering 
confumption  in  1575,  when  he  was  only  in  his  3^!  year.  Thua- 
nus  fays,  that  he  defei'ved  to  be  reckoned  among  the  moil 
learned  men  of  his  age  ^  and  that  he  would  certainly  have  done 

work  w?.s  written  in  the  ruffian  language,  and  the  epiftles  of  Horace,  he  gave   them 

tt   the  command  of  the  ozar   Peter,     to  of  his  own,  i'atires,  odes,  and  fables.   He 

whom  it  is  dedicated.      3.   The  p  relent  made    feveral    foreign  works    known    ta 

tate  of  Moldavia,  in  latin ;  with  a  large  them;     as,     i.  The   plurality  of  worlds. 

iap  of  the  country.  z.  The  pcrfnn  letters,      3-  The  dialogues 

fx]  «;>tu«it  a  U:«aflation  of  Anasraca  »f  Aigai"*tu  u^ou  li^ht,  &c* 

great 
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great  things,  if  he  had  not  died  fo  very  immaturely  [r].  He 
xmderftood  fix  languages,  befides  that  of  his  native  country, 
viz.  the  latin,  greek,  Hebrew,  French,  Italian,  and  german. 

It  may  juitly  feem  a  matter  of  wonder,  how  in  fo  fhort  a  life 
a  man  could  go  through  fo  many  laborious  tafks ;  and  no  lefs 
matter  of  curiofity  to  know,  how  he  contrived  to  do  it,  Mel- 
chior  Adam  has  given  us  fome  account  of  this  :  and  according 
to  him,  Canterus  was,  in  the  fivil  place,  very  temperate  and 
ahftemious  in  point  of  diet;  that  is,  he  ate  for  the  fake  of 
living,  and  did  not  live,  as  great  numbers  of  mankind  do,  for 
the  fake  of  eating.  He  always  began  his  ftudies  at  feven  in 
the  morning,  and  not  fooner,  becaufe  early  rifing  did  not  agree 
with  him  *,  and  purfued  them  very  intenfely  till  half  paft  eleven,, 
Then  he  walked  out  for  an  hour  before  dinner-,  and,  after  he 
had  dined,  walked  for  another  hour.  Then,  retiring  to  his 
iludy,  he  ilept  an  hour  upon  a  couch,  and  after  that  refumed 
his  itudiesj  which  he  continued  till  atmofh  fun-fet  in  winter, 
and  feven  in  fummer.  Then  he  took  another  hour's  walk  ;  and, 
after  returning  again  to  his  iludies,  continued  them  till  mid- 
night without  interruption,  for  he  never  ate  any  flipper,  and 
had  no  wife  to  diflurb  him.  Thefe  laft  hours  of  the  day  were 
not  however  devoted  by  him  to  fevere  ftudy,  but  to  writing 
letters  to  his  friends,  or  any  other  bufinefs  that  required  lefs 
labour  and  attention.  One  would  be  ready  to  conclude  upon  a 
firit  reflection,  that  this  was  not  fumcient  to  do  what  Canterus 
did :  but  men,  who  have  not  experienced  it,  do  not  eafily  con- 
ceive, what  a  vaft  deal  of  reading  and  writing,  afliduity  and 
conftancy  will  run  through.  Canterus  was  both  affiduous  and 
conflant  j  -and  his  fludies  were  conducted  with  as  much  form 
and  method,  as  if  he  himfelf  had  been  a  machine.  He  had  not 
only  his  particular  hours  for  ftudying,  as  we  have  feen,  but  he  • 
divided  thofe  hours  by  an  hour-glafs,  fome  of  which  he  fet  apart 
for  reading,  others  for  writing  ;  and  as  he  tells  us  himfelf  in  a 
preface  to  his  latin  translation  of  Stobreus,  he  never  varied  from 
his  eftablifhed  method  on  any  account  whatever. 

We  muft  not  forget  to  obferve,  that,  as  fhort  a  time  as  he 
lived,  he  collected  a  mod  excellent  and  curious  library ;  not 
only  full  of  the  be  ft  authors  in  all  the  languages  he  underftood, 
but  abounding  alfo  with  greek  manufcripts,  which  he  had  pur- 
chafed  in  his  travels,  and  which,  if  death  had  fpared  him,  he 
intended  to  have  puhlifhed  with  latin  verfions  and  notes.  He 
could  have  faid  with  Antoninus,  that  "  nothing  was  dearer  to 
him  than  his  books :"  his  inordinate  love  of  which  exrpofed  him 

[Y]  His  writings  are  purely  philologi-  dem,  Sophoclem,  ^Efchylum,  Ciceronemp 

sal  and  critical,  as,  i.  Novauim  leftionum  Propertium,  Aufonium,   Arnobium,    £c. 

libri  o<fto.     2.   Syntagma  de  rationeemen-  befides  a  book  of  various  readings  in  feveral 

iandi  grse«os  autores.     3.   Notze,  fcholia,  MSS  of  the  Septuagint,  and  a  great  maivf 

H  Euripi-  tranflauoa&  ot  greek  authci'St 
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to  a  mod  feverc  trial,  when  a  fudden  inundation  at  Louvaiifc 
greatlydamaged,  and  had  like  to  have  deftroyed  his  whole  library. 
This  happened  in  the  winter  of  1573,  and  was  fuch  an  affliction 
to  him,  that,  as  Melchior  Adam  fays,  it  would  certainly  have 
killed  him,  ii"  his  friends  had  not  plied  him  with  proper  topics 
of  confolation,  and  afBfted  him  in  drying  and  bringing  his  books 
and  manufcripts  to  themfelves  again. 

CANTON  (]OHN),    an  ingenious   natural  philofopher,  was 
born   at  Stroud,  in    GloucefterPnire,  July   3r,   1718;  and  was 
placed,  when  young,  under  the  care   of  a   Mr.  Davis,  of  the 
fame  place,  a  very  able  mathematician,  with  whom,  before  he 
attained  the  age  of  nine  years,  he  had  gone  through  both  vulgar 
and  decimal  arithmetic.     He  then  proceeded  to   the  mathema- 
tics,   and  particularly  to  algebra  and   aftronomy,    wherein  he 
made  a  considerable  progrefs,  when  his  father  took  him  from 
fchool,  and  put  him  to  learn  his  own  bufmefs,  which  was  that 
of  a  broad-cloth  weaver.     This  circumftance  was  not   able  to 
damp  his  zeal  for  the  acquifition  of  knowledge.     All  his  leifure 
time  was  devoted  to  the  afliduous   cultivation  of  agronomical 
'fcience ;  and,  by  the  help   of  the  Caroline   tables,  annexed  to 
Wing's  aftronomy,  he  computed  eclipfes  of  the  moon  and  other 
phenomena.     His   acquaintance  with  that  fcience  he  applied, 
likewife,  to  the  conftru&ing  of  feveral  kinds  of  dials.     But  the 
iludies  of  our  young  phiiofopher  being  frequently  purfued   to 
very  late  hours,  his  lather,  fearing  that  they  would  injure  his 
health,  forbade  him  the  ufe  of  a  candle   in   his  chamber,  any 
longer  than  for  the  purpofe  of  going  to  bed,  and  would  himfelf 
often  fee  that  his  injunction  was  obeyed.      The   fon's  third  of 
knowledge  was,  however,  fo  great,  that  it  made  him  attempt  to 
evade  the  prohibition,  and  to  find  means  of  fecreting  his  light 
till  the  family  had  retired  to  re  It  ;  when  he  rofe  to  profecute 
undifturbcd  his  favourite  purfuits.  It  was  during  this  prohibition, 
and  at  thefe  hours,  that  he  computed,  and  cut  upon  ftone,  with 
no  better  an  inftrument  than  a  common   knife,  the   lines  of  a 
large  upright  fun-dial  •,  on  which,  befides  the  hour  of  the   day, 
were  fhewn  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  his  place  in  the  ecliptic,  and 
fome   other   particulars.     When  this   was   finiihed,  and   made 
known  to  his  father,  he  permitted  it  to   be  placed  againfl  the 
front  of  his  houfc,  where  it  excited  the  admiration    of  feveral 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  and   introduced  young  Mr. 
Canton  to  their  acquaintance,  which  was  followed  by  the  offer 
of  the  ufe   of  their  libraries.     In   the  library  of  one   of  thefe 
gentlemen,  he  found   Martin's   philofophical  grammar,  which 
was  the  fir  ft  book  that  gave  him  a  tafte  for   natural  philofophy. 
In  the  poffemon  of  another  gentleman,  a  few  miles  from  Stroud, 
he  firft  faw  a  pair  of  globes;  an  obje6t  that  afforded  him  uncom- 
mon pleaiure,  from  the  great  eafe  with  which  he  could  folve  thofe 

problems 
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problems  he  had  hitherto  been  accuftomed  to  compute.  The 
dial  was  beautified  a  few  years  ago,  at  the  expence  oi  the  gentle- 
men at  Stroud ;  feveral  of  whom  had.  been  his  fchool -fellows, 
and  who  continued  ftill  to  regard  it  as  a  verv  diftinguifhed  per- 
formance. Among  other  peribns  with  whom  he  became  ac- 
cuamted  in  early  liire,  was  the  late  reverend  and  ingenious  Dr, 
Henry  Miles  ot  "Footing,  a  learned  and  refpecliable  member 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  approved  eminence  in  natural 
knowledge.  This  gentleman,  perceiving  that  Mr.  Canton  pof- 
feflcd  abilities  too  promifmg  to  be  confined  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  country  town,  prevailed  on  his  father  to  permit  him 
to  come  to  London.  Accordingly  he  arrived  at  the  metropolis 
March  4,  1737,  and  re  fide  d  with  Dr.  Miles  [z],  at  Tooting, 
till  the  6th  of  May  following ;  when  he  articled  hirnfelf,  for  the 
term  of  five  years,  as  a  clerk  to  Mr.  Samuel  Watkins,  mailer 
ot  the  academy  in  Spital-fquare.  In  this  fituation,  his  ingenuity, 
diligence,  and  good  conduct  were  fo  well  difplayed,  that,  on 
the  expiration  of  his  clerkfhip,  in  the  month  of  May  1742, 
he  was  taken  into  partnerfhip  with  Mr.  Watkins  for  three 
years ;  which  gentleman  he  afterwards  fucceeded  in  Spital- 
fquare,  and  there  continued  during  his  whole  life.  On  De- 
cember 25,  1744,  he  married  Penelope,  the  eldeft  daughter  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Colbrooke,  and  niece  to  James  Colbrooke,  efq. 
banker  in  London. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  174^,  electricity,  which  feems 
early  to  have  engaged  Mr.  Canton's  notice,  received  a  very  ca- 
pital improvement  by  the  difcovery  of  the  famous  Leyden  phial. 
This  event  turned  the  thoughts  of  molt  of  the  philofophers  of 
Europe  to  that  branch  of  natural  philofophy  •,  and  our  author, 
who  was  one  of  the  firft  to  repeat  and  to  purfue  the  experiment, 
found  his  afliduity  and  attention  rewarded  by  many  capital 
difcoveries.  Towards  the  end  of  1749  he  was  concerned  with 
his  friend,  the  late  ingenious  Benjamin  Robins,  efq.  in  making 
experiments  in  order  to  determine  to  what  height  rockets  may 
be  made  to  afcend,  and  at  what  diilance  their  light  maybe  feen. 
On  January  17,  1750,  was  read  at  the  Royal  Society,  Mr.  Can- 
ton's method  of  making  artificial  magnets,  without  the  ufe  of, 
and  yet  far  fupericr  to,  any  natural  ones.  This  paper  procured 
him,  March  22,  1750,  the  honour  of  being  elected  a  member 
of  the  fociety  ;  and,  on  the  St.  Andrew's  day  following,  the 
farther  honour  of  receiving  the  moil  diftinguifhed  teftimony  of 
their  approbation,  in  the  prefent  of  their  gold  medal.  On 
April  21,  in  the  fame  year,  he  was  complimented  with  the 
degree  of  M.  A,  by  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen  :  and,  on  No- 

^  [z]    Dr.   Miles,    at   his   death,    left    all    his    philosophical    inftruments    to  Mr 
Canton, 
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vember  30,  1751,  was  chofen  one  of  the  council  of  the  Ro 
Society. 

In  1752,  when  the  acl  palled  for  changing  the  ftyle,  Mr. 
Canton  gave  to  the  earl  of  Macclesfield  feveral  memorial  canons 
for  finding  leap-year,  the  dominical  letter,  the  epact,  &c.  This 
he  did  with  the  view  of  having  them  inferted  in  the  common - 
prayer  book  ;  but  he  happened  to  be  too  late  in  his  communi-. 
cation,  the  form  in  which  they  now  Hand  having  been  previou:  / 
fettled  [A]. 

On  July  2c,  1752,  our  philofopher  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  be 
the  firft  perfon  in  England,  who,  by  attracting  the  electric  fire 
from  the  clouds  during  a  thunder  ftorm,  verified  Dr.  Franklin's 
hypothefis  of  the  fimilarity  of  lightning  and  electricity.     De- 
cember 6,  1753,  his  paper,  intituled,  Electrical  experiments, 
with  an  attempt  to  account  for  their  feveral  phenomena,  was 
read  at  the  Royal  Society.      In  the  fame  paper  Mr.  Canton 
mentioned  his  having  difcovered,   by  a  great  number  of  expe- 
riments, that  feme  clouds  were  in  a  pofitive,  and  fome  in  a 
•negative  ftate  of  electricity.     Dr.  Franklin,    much  about  the 
fame  time,  made  the  like  difcovery  in  America.     This  circum- 
ftance,    together  with   our   author's   conftant   defence    of  the 
doctor's  hypothefis,  induced  that  excellent  philofopher,  imme- 
diately on  his  arrival  in  England,  to  pay  Mr.  Canton  a  vifit, 
and  gave  rife  to  a  friendfhip  which  ever  after  continued  without 
interruption  or  diminution.      On   November   14,     1754*    was 
read  at  the  Royal  Society,  a  letter  to  the  right  honourable  the 
earl  of  Macclesiield,  concerning  fome   new  electrical  experi- 
ments.    On  St.  Andrew's  day,   1754*  he  was  a  fccond  time 
elected  a  council  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  year  enfuing.     In 
the  Lady's  Diary  for  1/^6,  our  author  anfwered  the  prize  quef- 
tion  that  had  been  propofed  in  the  preceding  year.     The  quek 
tion  was,  *c  How  can  what  we  call  the  fhooting  of  ftars  be  beft 
accounted  forj  what  is  the  fubilanceof  this  phenomenon;  and 
in  what  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  doth   it  moil   frequently  (hew 
itfelf  ?':      The  folution,  though  anonymous,  was  fo  fatisfactory 
to  his  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Simpfon,  who  then  conducted  that 
work,  that  he   lent  Mr.   Canton  the  prize,  accompanied  with 
a  note,  in  which  he  faid  he  was  fure  that  he  was  net  miftaken 
in  the  author  of  it,  as  no  one  befide.s,  that  he  knew  of,  coukj 
have  anfwered  the  queftion.     Our   phiiofopher's  next  commui 
nication  to  the  public,  was  a  letter  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga-i 
zine  for  September  1759,  on   tne  electrical   properties  of  the 
tourmalin,  in  which  the  laws  of  that  wonderful  (tone   are  laid 

[A]  Thefe  canonsi  with  an  explication  was  thankful  for  the  permiffion  of  infert- 
•f  the  reafons  of  the  rules,  were  after-  ing  them  in  his  Jntroduftion  to  the  ufe  of 
Tvards  given  to  the  rev.  Dr.  Jennings,  \vjio  the  globes, 
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down  in  a  very  concife   and  elegant   manner.     On   Dec.   13, 
ui  the  fume  year,  was  read,  at  the  Royal  Society,  "  An  attempt 
to  account  for  the   regular  diurnal  variation    of  the  horizontal 
magnetic  needle;  and  alfo  for  its  irregular  variation  at  the  time 
of  an  aurora  bcrealis."     A  complete  year's  obfcrvations   of  the 
diurnal   variations    of    the    needle   are   annexed   to   the   paper. 
On   Nov.   5,    1721,    our  author   communicated   to  the    Royal 
•Society  an  account  of  the  tniniit  of  Venus,  June  6,   1761,   ob- 
Served  in  Spital-fquare.      A-Jr.   Canton's   next   communication 
to  the   fociety,  was  a  letter  addrelled  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, and  read  Feb.  4,    1762,  containing  fome  remarks  on  Mr. 
Dchval's  electrical  experiments.     On  Dee.  16,  in  the  fame  year, 
another   curious  addition  was   made    by   him  to   philosophical 
knowledge,  in   a   paper,  intituled,  Experiments  to  prove  that 
•water  is  not  incompreifible.     Thefe  experiments  are  a  complete 
refutation  of  the  famous  Florentine  experiment,  which  fo  many 
philosophers   have  mentioned  as   a  proof  of  the  incompreflibi- 
lity  of  water.     On  St.   Andrew's   day,   1763,   our  author  was 
the  third  time  elected  one  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society  ; 
and  on  Nov.  8,  in  the  following  year,  were   read,  before  that 
learned  body,  his  farther  Experiments  and  obfervations  on  the 
compreflibility  of  water,  and  fome  other  fluids.     The  eftablifh- 
ment  of  this  fact,  in  oppofition  to  the  received  opinion,  formed 
en  the  hafty  decifion  of  the  ilorentine  academy,  was  thought  to 
be  deferring  of  the  Society's  gold  medal.     It  was   accordingly 
moved  for  in  the  council  of  1764;  and   after  Several  invidious 
delays,  which  terminated  much  to  the  honour  [B]  of  Mr.  Can- 
ton, it  was  prefented  to  him   Nov.   30,    1765. 

The  next  communication  of  our  ingenious  author  to  the 
Royal  Society,  which  we  fhall  take  notice  of  in  this  place,  was 
on  Dec.  22,  ^768,  being  u  An  eafy  method  of  making  aphof- 
phorus,  that  will  imbibe  and  emit  light  like  the  bolognian  (lone  ; 
with  experiments  and  obfervations."  When  he  firft  {hewed 
to  Dr.  Franklin  the  inftantaneous  light  acquired  by  fome  of  this 
phofphorus  from  the  near  discharge  of  an  electrified  bottle,  the 
doctor  immediately  exclaimed,  "  And  God  Said,  Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light  !"  The  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's 
having,  in  a  letter  to  the  prefident,  dated  March  6,  1769,  re- 
quefled  the  opinion  of  the  Royal  Society  relative  to  the  belt  and 
moft  effectual  method  of  fixing  electrical  conductors  to  preferve 
that  cathedral  from  damage  by  lightning,  Mr.  Canton  was  one 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  take  the  letter  into  consideration, 
and  to  report  their  opinion  upon  it.  The  gentlemen  joined 
with  him  in  this  bufmefs  were  Dr.  WatSon,  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr. 
lj  and  Mr.  Wilfon.  Their  report  was  made  on  the  8th 

Sc«  th«  particulars  in  Biog.  Brit.  vol.  iii.  p.  219. 
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of  June  following ;  and  the  mode  recommended  by  them  na§ 
been  carried  into  execution.     This  will  probably  contribute,  in 
the  moft  effectual  manner,  to  preferve  the  noble  fabric   of  St. 
Paul's  from  being  injured  by  lightning.     The  laft  paper   of  our 
author's,  which  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society,    was  on 
Dec.  21,   1769;  and  contained  experiments  to  prove  that  the 
luminoufnefs  of  the  fea  arifes  from  the  putrefaction  of  its  ani- 
mal fubftances.     In  the  account  now  given  of  his  communica- 
tions to  the  public,  we  have  chiefly  confined  ourfelves  to  fuch 
as  were  the  mod  important,  and  which  threw  new  and  diftin- 
guifhed  light  on  various  objects  in  the  philofophical  world.    Be- 
fides  thefe,  he  wrote  a  number  of  papers,  both  in  earlier  and 
in  later  life,  which  appeared  in  feveral  different  publications, 
and  particularly  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  [c].     We   may 
add,  that  he  was  very  particular  with  regard  to  the  neatnefs 
and  elegance  of  his  apparatus  ;  and  that  his  addrefs  in  conduct- 
ing his  experiments  was  remarkably  confpicuous. 

The  clofe  and  fedentary  life  of  Mr.  Canton,  arifmg  from  an 
unremitted  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  profefiion,  and  to  the 
profecution  of  his  philofophical  enquiries  and  experiments,  pro- 
bably contributed  to  fhorten  his  days.     The  diforder  into  which 
he  fell,  and  which  carried  him  off,  was  a  dropfy.     It  was  fup- 
pofed,  by  his  friend  Dr.  Milner,  to  be  a  dropfy  in  the  thorax. 
His  death  was  on  March  22,   1772,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age, 
to  the  great  regret  of  his  family,  and  of  his  literary  and  other 
-acquaintance.     Nor  was  his  deceafe  a  fmall  lofs  to  the  interefts 
of  knowledge ;  fince  from  the  time  of  life  in  which  he  died, 
and  his  happy  and  fuccefsful  genius  in  philofophical  purfuits, 
he  might  have  been  expected  to  have  enriched  the  world  of 
fcience  with  new  difcoveries.     Mr.  Canton  was  a  man  of  very 
amiable  character  and  manners.     In  converfation  he  was  calm, 
mild,    and  rather  fparing  than  redundant  :     what  he  did   fay- 
was  remarkably  fenfible  and  judicious.     He  had  much  plcafure 
in  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  fome  vo- 
luntary private  focieties  of  learned   and   intelligent   perfons,  ta 
which  he  belonged.     By  his  wife,  who  furvived  him,  he  left 
feveral  children.     His  eldeft  fon,    Mr.  William  Canton,  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  the  academy  at  Spital-fquare,  which  he   carried 
on  with  great   reputation  ;  and  he  alfo  purfued'with  advantage 
the  fame  philofophical  iludies  to  which  his  ingenious  and  wor- 
thy father  was  fo  eminently  devoted. 

CANTWELL  (ANCREW),  phyfician,  of  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary,  in  Ireland,  F.  R.  S.  died  the  nth  of  July  1764,  ac- 
quired diftin£Hon  by  feveral  publications  of  merit.  The  molt 
known  are :  i .  Latin  differtations  on  medicine,  on  fevers,  on  the 
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accretions.  2.  New  experiments  on  Mrs.  Stepliens's  remedies. 
3.  Hiftory  of  a  remedy  for  weakneffes  of  the  eyes.  4.  Account 
of  the  fm all  pox,  17585  i?.mo.  5.  Diflertation  on  inoculation. 
CANUS,  or  CANO  (SEBASTIAN),  a  Bifcayan,  companion 
of  the  famous  Magellan  in  his  maritime  expeditions,  pafled,  in 
company  with  him,  about  the  year  1520,  the  ftraits  to  which 
that  celebrated  navigator  gave  his  name.  After  the  death  of 
Magellan,  he  reached  the  iiles  of  Sunda,  from  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  double  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  returned  to  Se- 
ville in  1522,  after  having  made  the  circuit  of  the  world  by  the 
eaft,  in  three  years  and  four  weeks.  Charles  V.  gave  him  for  his 
device  a  terreftrial  globe,  with  thefe  words  :  PRIMUS  ME 
CIRCUMDFDISTI.  Care,  mud  be  taken  not  to  confound  him  with 
James  Canus,  a  Portuguefe,  who,  in  1484,  difcovered  the  king- 
dom of  Congo. 

CAN1NIUS  (ANGELUS),  one  of  the  mod  learned  gramma- 
rians of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  born  in  a  village  of  Tufcany 
called  Angiari :  Thuanus  places  his  death  in  the  year  1557,  and 
rives  him  the  character  of  a  good  graecian  and  orientaKft.  He 
was  preceptor  to  Andrew  Dudithius,  the  famous  'Hungarian 
biihop,  that  oppofed  the  court  of  Rome  at  the  council  of 
Trent.  Caninius  wrote  an  excellent  greek  grammar.  His 
other  works  are,  Inftitutiones  linguae  fyriacae  aflyriacse  atque 
thalmudicse,  una  cum  sethiopicce  atque  arabicre  collatione ; 
quibus  addita  eft  ad  calcem  Novi  Teftamenti  multorum  locorum. 
hiitorica  enarratio.  De  locis  fcripturx  hebraicis  com*, 
mentarius. 

CAPACCIO  ( JULIO  CESARE),  was  a  perfon  of  reputation 
in  the  beginning  of  the  xviith  century:  He  was  born  in  Cam- 
pagnia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  of  a  (lender  family,  which 
w,is  afterwards  raifed  by  Capaccio's  merits.  He  iludied  at 
Naples,  and  letters  agreeing  very  much  with  his  genius,  he  made 
an  extraordinary  progrefs  that  way.  He  improved  himfelf  in 
philofophy,  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  afterwards  read 
over  the  poets  and  hiftorians.  Being  a  perfon  of  note  for  his 
learning  and  parts,  he  was  made  fecretary  to  the  town  of  Naples. 
He  was  one  of  thofe  that  had  the  greateil  mare  in  fetting  up  the 
academy  of  the  Otiofi.  Francis  de  la  Rovere,  duke  of  Urbin, 
got  him  to  take  care  of  the  education  of  the  prince  his  fon ;  and 
while  he  was  employed  in  this  bufmefs  he  wrote  mod  of  his 
works.  He  died  in  1631.  His  works  are,  Tratato  de'l  imprefe. 
II  fecretario,  prediche  quadrajecimali.  II  principe.  Hiltoria 
puteolana.  Hiftoria  napolitana,  &c. 

CAPECIO  (SciPio),  of  Naples,  a  latin  poet  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  attempted  to  imitate  Lucretius,  in  his  poem  of  the 
Principles  of  things,  Frankfort,  1631,  8vo.  with  tolerable  fuc- 
C£&.  Cardinal  Bembo  and  Manucius  placed  this  work  on  a 

level 
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level  with  his  model.  An  edition,  with  an  Italian  translation, 
tvas  given  in  Svo,  at  Venice,  in  1754.  He  alfo  competed 
elegies,  epigrams,  and  a  poem  de  Vate  maximo,  which  Gef- 
ner,  doubtlefs  a  great  friend  of  the  poet,  equalled  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  antiquity. 

CAPEL  (ARTHUR,  lord),  poffeffed  almoft  every  virtue  and 
accomplifhment  that  could  endear  him  to  his  friends  in  private, 
or  gain  him  honour  and  refpecl:  in  public  life.  He  at  hi^  own 
expence  raifed  feveral  troops  of  horfe  for  Charles  I.  which  he 
commanded  in  perfon.  He  defended  Colcheiler  with  invincible 
refolution  •,  but  when  the  garrifon  was  forced  to  furrender,  he 
yielded  himfelf  a  prifoner,  and  was  executed  March  9,  1649,  in 
violation  of  a  promife  of  quarter  given  him  by  the  parliament 
general.  He  behaved  upon  the  fcaffold  with  all  the  dignity  of 
confcious  virtue,  and  met  death  with  the  fame  intrepidity  with 
\diich  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  face  the  enemy. 

CAPELL  (EDWARt))j  a  gentleman  well  known  by  his  inde- 
fatigable attention  to   the   works   of  Shakfpeare,  was  born   a! 
Trofton,  near  Bury,  Suffolk,  June  n,   1713,  and  received  hit 
education  at  the  fchool  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury.      In  the  dedica- 
tion of  his  edition  of  Shakfpeare,  in  1768,  to  the  duke  of  Graf- 
ton,  he  obferves,  that  "  his  father  and  the  grandfather  of  hit 
grace  were  friends,  and  to  the  patronage  of  the  deceafed  noble*- 
jnan  he  owed  the  ieifure  which  enabled  him  to  beftow  the  atten- 
tion of  twenty  years  on  that  work."     The  office  which  his  grace 
bedewed  on  Mr.  Capell  was  that  of  deputy  injfpe£fcor  of  the  plays, 
to  which  a  falary  is  annexed  of  200!.  a  year.     So  early  as   the 
year  174^?  as  Capell  himfelf  informs  us,  (hocked  at  the  licen- 
tioufnefs  of  Hanmer's  plan,  he  iirft  projected  an  edition   of 
Shakfpeare,  of  the  rlricteft  accuracy,  to  be  collated  and  pub- 
limed,  in  cue  time,  "  ex  fide  codiciim."    He  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  coilecl:  and  compare  the  oldeft  and  fcarceit  copies  ; 
noting  the  original  excellencies  and  defects  of  the  rareft  quartos, 
and  diftinguifhing  the  improvements  or  variations  of  the  firfl, 
fecond,    and  third   folios.     But  while  all  this  mafs  of  profound 
criticifm  was  tempering  in  the  forge,  out  comes,  in  defiance  of 
all  dull  order,  a  felf- armed  Ariftarchus,  almofl  as  lawlefs  as  any 
of  his  predeceffors,  vindicating  his  claim  to  public  notice  by  his 
eitablifhed  reputation,  the  authoritative  air  of  his  notes,  and  the 
fhrewd  obfervations,  as  well   as  majefty,  of  his  preface.     His 
edition,  ho\vever,  was  the  effort  of  a  poet,  rather  than  of  a 
critic ;  and  Mr.  Capell  lay  fortified  and  fecure   in   his   ftrong 
holds,  entrenched  in  the  black  letter.     Three  years  after  (to 
ufe  his  own  language)  he  "  fet  out  his  own  edition,  in  ten  vo- 
lumes,   final!  octavo,    with  an  introduction."      There  is  not, 
among  the  various   publications  of  the  prefent  literary  sera,  a 
more  fingular  compofition  than  that  "  Introduction."     In  ftyle 
and  manner  it  is  more  .obfolcte,  and  antique,  than  the  age  of 
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*vnicli  it  treats.  It  is  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  walking  the 
new  pavement  in  nil  the  trappings  of  romance;  but,  like 
lord  Herbert,  it  difplays  many  valuable  qualifies  accompanying 
this  air  of  extravagance,  much  found  ienfe,  and  appropriate 
erudition.  In  the  title-page  of  "  Mr.  William  Shakfpeare,  his 
Comedies,  Hiftories,  and  Tragedies,"  it  was  alfo  announced  and 
promulgated,  Whereunto.will  be  added,  in  fome  other  volumes, 
notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  and  a  body  of  various  readings 
entire.  The  Introduction  likewife  declared,  that  tliefe  "  note* 
and  various  readings"  would  be  accompanied  with  another  work, 
difclofing  the  fources  from  which  Shakfpeare  "  drew  the  greater 
part  of  his  knowledge  in  mythological  and  claflical  matters,  his 
table,  his  hiflory,  and  even  the  feeming  peculiarities  of  his  lan- 
guage— to  which/'  fays  Mr.  Capell,  '*  we  have  given  for  title, 
The  fchocl  of  Shakfpeare."  Nothing  furely  could  be  more  pro- 
perly conceived  than  fuch  dcfigns,  nor  have  we  ever  met  with 
any  thing  better  grounded  on  the  fubjecl  of  "  the  learning  of 
Shakfpeare"  than  what  may  be  found  in  the  long  note  to  this 
part  of  Mr.  CapelPs  Introduction.  It  is  more  folid  than  even  the 
popular  cfTay  on  this  topic.  Such  were  the  meditated  achieve- 
ments of  the  critical  knight-errant,  Edward  Capell.  But,  alas  f 
art  is  long,  and  life  is  fhort.  Three-and-twenty  years  had  elapfed, 
in  collection,  collation,  compilation,  and  tranfcription,  between 
the  conception  and  production  of  his  projected  edition-:  and  it 
then  came,  like  human  births,  naked  into  the  world,  without 
notes  or  commentary,  fave  the  critical  matter  difperfed  through 
the  introduction,  and  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  of  the  fables 
of  the  feveral  plays,  and  a  table  of  the  different  editions.  Cer- 
tain quaintnerTes  of  ftyle,  and  peculiarities  of  printing  and  punc- 
tuation, attended  the  whole  of  this  publication.  The  outline, 
however,  -was  correct.  The  critic,  with  unremitting  toil,  pro- 


looking  forward  to  his  triumphs  ;  certain  other  aclive  fpirits 
went  to  work  upon  his  plan,  and,  digging  out  the  promifed 
treafures,  laid  them  prematurely  before  the  public,  defeating 
the  effect  of  our  critic's  discoveries  by  anticipation.  Steevens, 
Malone,  Farmer,  Percy,  Reed,  and  a  whole  hoft  of  literary 
ferrets,  burrowed  into  every  hole  and  corner  of  the  warren  of 
modem  antiquity,  and  overran  all  the  country,  whofe  map  had 
been  delineated  by  Edward  Capell.  Such  a  contingency  nearly 
itaggered  the  ftea'dy  and  unfhaken  perfeverance  of  our  critic,  at 
the  very  eve  of^the  completion  of  his  labours,  and,  as  his  editor 
informs  us — for,  alas  !  at  the  end  of  near  forty  years,  the  pub- 
lication was  pofthumous,  and  the  critic  himfelf  no  jnore  !— we 
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fay  then,  as  his  editor  relates,  he  was  almofl  determined  to  lay 
the  work  wholly  afide.  He  perfevered,  however  (as  we  learn 
from  the  rev.  editor,  Mr.  Collins),  by  the  encouragement  of 
fome  noble  and  worthy  perfons :  and  to  fuch  their  encourage- 
ment, and  his  perfevernnce,  the  public  was,  in  1783,  indebted 
for  three  large  volumes  in  4to  [D],  under  the  title  of  Notes  and 
various  readings  of  Shakfpeare ;  together  with  the  School  of 
Shakfpearc,  or  extracts  from  divers  englifh  books,  that  were  in 
print  in  the  author's  time  j  evidently  mewing  from  whence  his 
feveral  fables  were  taken,  and  fome  parcel  of  his  dialogue.  Alfo 
farther  extracts,  which  contribute  to  a  due  underftanding  of  his 
writings,  or  give  a  light  to  the  hiftory  of  his  life,  or  to  the  dra-r 
made  hillory  of  his  time.  By  Edw.  Capeil. 

Befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Capeil  was  the 
editor  of  a  volume  of  ancient  poems  called  "  Prolufions ;"  and 
the  alteration  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  as  acted  at  Drury^ 
Lane,  in  1758.  He  died  Jan.  24,  1781, 

CAPELLA  (MARCIANUS  MINEUS  FELIX),  a  latin  poet,  lived 
about  the  year  490  of  the  vulgar  sera.  He  is  thought  to  have 
been  an  African  and  proconful.  We  have  a  poem  of  his,  in- 
tituled De  nuptiis  Philologise  &  Mercurii,  &  de  feptem  artibus 
liberalibus.  Grotius,  at  the  age  of  only  14  years,  gave  a  good 
edition  of  this  production,  which  does  not  rife  above  mediocrity, 
in  1599,  in  Svo,  with  notes  and  corrections.  He  reftored  nuni- 
berlefs  corrupted  paflages,  with  a  fagacity  truly  wonderful  in  3 
boy  of  his  age. 

CAPELLUS  (LEWIS),  an  eminent  french  proteftant  and 
learned  divine,  was  born  at  Sedan,  a  town  in  Champagne,  about, 
1579.  He  was  proferlbr  of  divinity  and  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guages in  the  univerfity  of  Saumur;  and  fo  very  deeply  fkilled 
in  the  hebrew,  that  our  learned  bifhop  Hall  calls  him  "  magnum 
hebraizantium  oraculum  in  Gallia,"  the  great  oracle  of  all  that 
iludied  hebrew  in  France.  He  was  the  author  of  fome  very 
learned  works  j  but  is  now  chiefly  memorable  for  the  controverfy 
lie  had  with  the  younger  Buxtorf  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the 
hebrew  points.  Two  opinions  have  prevailed  concerning  the 
true  date  and  origin  of  thefe  points  ;  both  of  which  have  been 
very  warmly  efpoufed.  The  firft  is,  that  the  points  are  coeval 
with  the  language,  and  were  always  in  ufe  among  the  Jews  :  the 
fecond,  that  the  points  were  not  known  to  the  jews  before  their 
difperfion  from  Jerufalern,  but  invented  afterwards  by  modern 
rabbis  to  prevent  the  language,  which  was  every  day  decaying, 
from  being  utterly  loft ;  viz.  that  they  were  invented  by  the 

[oj    It  may  be  proper  juft  to  mention,  fpeare ;  of  which  a  full  and  candid  detail 

that  a  charge   has   been   brought,  by  the  may   be    leen    in    the   Monthly  Reveivv, 

reverend  editor,  of  '  a  regular  fyilcm  of  vol.  ilix.p.  485. 
plagiarifm'   againft  the  editors  of  Shak- 

Maforeth 
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Maforeth  Jews  of  Tiberias,  about  600  years  after  Chrift. — 
This  opinion  of  their  late  invention  was  taken  up  by  Capellus, 
who  defended  it  in  a  very  excellent  ;md  leatned  treatife,  intituled, 
Arcanum  punctuationis  revelatmn,  ixc.  \vliich  work,  being 
printed  in  Holland,  caufed  a  great  clamour  among  the  proteit- 
ants,  as  if  it  had  a  tendency  to  hurt  their  caufe.  Meantime  it 

f  ^ 

is  certain,  that  Luther,  Calvin,  Zuinglius,  and  others,  had 
efpoufed  the  fame  nodon,  as  well  as  the  Scaligers,  Cafr.ubons, 
Erpenius,  Salmafius,  Grotius,  and  the  Heinlii :  and  therefore 
it  could  not  be  faid,  that  Capellus  introduced  any  novelty,  but 
only  better  and  more  folidly  eftablifhed  an  opinion,  which  had 
been  approved  of  by  the  mod  learned  and  judicious  proteitants. 
But  the  true  reafon  why  the  gcrman  proteftants  in  general  fo 
warmly  oppofed  Capellus's  opinion,  was,  becaufe  they  had  been, 
accuftomed  to  follow  that  of  the  two  Buxtorfs,  whom  they  con- 
fidered  as  oracles  in  hebrew  learning.  Buxtorf  the  father  had 
written  a  little  treatife  in  defence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  points  : 
and  as  Buxtorfs  credit  was  juftly  great  among  them,  they  chofe 
rather  to  rely  upon  his  authority,  than  to  examine  his  argu- 
ments, in  fo  abftrufe  an  enquiry.  Buxtorf  the  fon  wrote  againil 
Capellus.  and  maintained  his  father's  opinion.  Capellus  how- 
ever has  been  generally  fuppofed  to  have  put  the  matter  beyond 
any  farther  difpute  •,  on  which  account  his  fcholars  Bochart, 
Grotius,  Spanheirn,  VoiFms,  Daille,  and  a] moll  all  the  learn<id 
in  hebrew  iince,  have  come  very  readily  into  his  opinion. 

Capellus  compofed  another  work,  intituled,  Critica  Sacra ; 
which  fo  highly  difpleafed  the  proteilants,  that  they  hindered 
the  impreflion  of  it ;  till  John  Capellus.  who  was  his  fon,  and 
afterwards  turned  papift,  got  leave  of  the  king  to  print  it  at  Paris 
in  1650.  This  work  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  collection  of  various 
readings  and  errors,  which  he  thought  were  crept  into  the  co- 
pies of  the  bible,  through  the  fault  of  the  tranfcribers  :  it  mult 
have  been,  however,  a'  work  of  prodigious  labour,  fince  the 
author  acknowledges,  that  he  had  been  36  years  about  it.  The 
younger  Buxtorf  wrote  a  learned  anfwer  to  it,  and  feme  englifh 
proteftants  have  alfo  appeared  againft  it  :  but  Grotius,  on  the 
other  fide,  very  much  commends  this  critique  in  an  epiftle  to  the 
author  ^  where  he  tells  him,  among  other  things,  to  be  content 
with  the  judicious  approbation  of  a  few,  rather  than  the  blind 
applaufe  of  many  readers.  Contentus  eflo,  fays  he,  magnis 
poiius  quam  multis  laudatoribus. 

Capellus  died   at  Saumur   in  1658,  aged  almoft  So -,  having 
made   an  abridgement  of  his  life    in  his   work    "  De   gente 
•  Capellorum." 

CAPOPvALl  (CESAR),  native  of  Perufa,  was  governor  of 
Atri  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  died  at  Caftiglione  near 
Perufa  in  J<5oi.  His  vivacity,  good  humour  and  manner  of 
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turning-  every  thing  into  pleafantry,  occasioned  his  company  tc* 
be  much  fought  after.  He  has  acquired  confiderable  reputa- 
tion by  ibme  burlefque  poems  printed  in  1656,  in  J2ino.  He 
iikewife  wrote  a  couple  of  comedies. 

CAPPERONIi:  R  (CLAUDE),  a  learned  Frenchman,  was  born 
at  Montduiier  in  Picardy,  7671  ;  put  by  his  parents  to  the  trade 
of  a  tanner  ;  but,  at  his  moments  of  ieifure,  learned  of  himfelf 
the  elements  of  the  latin  tongue.  An  uncle,  a  benedicline  of  an 
abbey,  obferving  his  inclination  for  books,  prevailed  on  his  pa- 
rents to  let  him  piirfue  it.  Accordingly,  having  gone  through 
his  fchool-learning  at  Montdidier  and  Amiens,  he  went  to  Paris 

O 

in  1688  ;  and  applied  himfelf  with  fuch  ardour  to  the  greek,  as 
loon  to  become  eminent  for  his  fk~ill  in  that  language.  However, 
he  never  feparated  from  this  the  ftudy  of  the  latin  tongue,  as 
deeming  juftlvj  that  they  would  with  more  advantage  be  culti- 
vated together.  The  univerfity  of  Bafil  offered  him  the  chair  of 
profeffbr  extraordinary  in  the  greek  language,  with  great  advan- 
tages and  privileges;  but  it  is  not  faid  whether  or  net  he  accepted 
it.  In  1710  he  undertook  the  education  of  the  three  fons  of  M. 
Crozat ;  for  which  he  had  a  penfion  of  roo  piftoles  fettled  on 
him  for  life.  In  1722  he  was  made  profeffor  of  greek  in  the 
college  royal  5  and  in  1744  he  died  at  Paris  at  M.  Crozat's, 
with  whom  he  had  lived  fince  1710  [E]. 

CARACCI  (LEWIS,  AUGUSTINE,  and  HANNIBAL),  cele- 
brated painters  of  the  Lombard  fchool,  all  of  Bologna,  in  Italy. 
Lewis  Catacci  was  born  in  1555^  and  was  coufm  german  to 
Auguftine  and  Hannibal,  who  were  brothers.  He  discovered 
but  an  indifferent  genius  for  painting  under  his  firfl  mailer, 
Profpero  Fontana  ;  who  therefore  diffuaded  him  from  purfuing 
it  any  farther,  and  treated  him  fo  roughly  that  Lewis  left  his 
fchool.  However,  he  was  determined  to  fuppiy  the  defects  of 
nature  by  art ;  and  henceforward  had  recourie  to  no  other  maiter 
but  the  works  of  the  great  painters.  He  went  to  Venice,  where 
the  famous  Tintoret.  feeing  fomething  of  his  doing,  encouraged 
him  to  proceed  in  his  profeffion,  and  foretold,  that  he  fhould 
feme  time  be  one  of  the  firft  in  it.  This  prophetic  applaufe 
animated  him  in  his  refolutions  to  acquire  a  maftery  in  his  art  j 
and  he  travelled  about  to  ftudy  the  works  of  thofe  who  had  ex- 
celled in  it.  He  ftudied  Titian's,  Tintoret's,  and  Paulo  Vero- 
nefe's  works  at  Venice  ;  Andrea  del  Sarto'a  at  Florence  ;  Cor- 
.reggio's  at  Parma ;  and  Julio  Romano's  at  Mantua  ;  but  Correg- 

[E]   He  gnve  fome  public  fpecimens  of  Strafbourg,  1756,    410.      3.    He   left  in 

hi?  uncommon  '.  ;,  by  publiihuig,  i..  manuicript  ©bfervatienes  philologicae,  or 

an  edition  of  Quintiliani  inilitutioner.  ora-  Emendations  of  paffages  in  ancient  greek 

toriitf.    Pan;-,     172.5.    folio,    dedicated  to  and  latin  authors,  which  (it  is  laid)  would 

J-ewis  XIV.  w!io  rewarded  the  editor  with  make  fome   quartos.      4.    In  MS.  allb,  A 

a  peniion  of  v"oo  livres.     2.  After  his  death  treatife  of  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  the 

aa  edition  oi'the  Aucicin  latin  rhetors,  at  greek  language* 
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gio's  manner  touched  him  moil  fenfibly,  and  he  followed  it  ever 
after.  He  excelled  in  defign  and  colouring  j  and  had  a  peculiar 
gracefulnefs  and  candour. 

Auguftine  Caracci  was  born  in  1557,  and  Hannibal  in  1560. 
Their  father,  though  a  taylor  by  trade,  was  yet  very  careful  to 
give  his  ions  a  liberal  'education.  Auguiline  was  begun  to  be 
bred  a  fcholar  •,  but  his  gc?uus  leading  him  to  arts,  he  was  after- 
wards put  to  a  goldfmith.  He  quitted  this  profelfion  in  a  little 
time,  and  then  gave  himfeli  up  to  every  thing  that  pleafed  his 
fancy.  He  firll  put  himfelf  under  the  tuition  of  his  coufin 
Lewis  ;  and  became  a  very  good  dciigner  and  painter.  He  gained 
icjme  knowledge  likewife  of  all  the  parts  of  the  mathematics, 
natural  philofcphy,  rhetoric,  mul'c,  and  moil:  of  the  liberal  arts 
and  fciences.  He  was  alfo  a  tolerable  poet,  and  very  accom- 
pliihed  in  many  other  refpects.  Though  painting  was  the  pro- 
feilion  he  always  fluck  to,  yet  it  was  often  interrupted  by  hi? 
purfuits  in  the  art  of  engraving,  which  he  learnt  of  Cornelius 
Cort,  and  in  which  he  furpafied  all  the  matters  of  his  time. 

Hannibal  Caracci  in  the  mean  time  was  a  ciifciple  of  Lewis, 
as  well  as  his  brother  Auguiline ;  but  never  deviated  from  his 
art,  though  he  wandered  through  all  thofe  places  which  afforded 
any  means  of  cultivating  and  perfecting  it.  Among  his  many 
admirable  qualities,  he  had  fo  prodigious  a  memory,  that  what- 
ever he  had  once  feen,  he  never  failed  to  retain  and  make  his 
own.  Thus  at  Parma,  he  acquired  the  fweetnefs  and  purity  of 
Coreggio  ;  at  Venice,  the  ftrength  and  distribution  of  colours  of 
Titian  ;  at  Rome,  the  correclnefs  of  defign  and  beautiful  forms 
of  the  antique  :  and  by  his  wonderful  performances  in  the  Far- 
nefe  palace,  he  foon  made  it  appear,  that  all  the  feveral  perfec- 
tions of  the  moil  eminent  matters,  his  predeceilbrs,  were  united 
in  himfelf  alone. 

At  length  thefe  three  painters,  having  made  all  the  advan- 
tages they  could  by  obfervation  and  practice,  formed  a  plan  of 
aflociation,  and  continued  henceforward  almoft  always  together. 
Lewis  communicated  his  discoveries  freelv  to  his  couilns:  and 

j  f 

propofed  to  them  that  they  fhould  unite  their  fentiments  and 
their  manner,  and  ac~i  as  it  were  in  confederacy.  The  propofal 
was  accepted  :  they  performed  feveral  things  in  feveral  places  ; 
and,  finding  their  credit  to  increafe,  they  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  celebrated  fchool,  which  ever  imce  has  gone  by  the  name  of 
the  Garacci's  academy.  Hither  all  the  young  (tudents,  who  had 
a  view  of  becoming  mailers,  reforted  to  be  inflru&ed  in  the 
rudiments  of  painting  :  and  here  the  Caracci  taught  freely  and 
without  referve  to  all  that  came.  Lewis's  charge  was  to  make 
a  collection  of  antique  ftatues,  and  bus-reliefs.  They  had  de- 
figns  of  the  bed  mafters,  and  a  collection  of  curious  books  on 
fubje£ls  relating  to  their  art ;  and  they  had  a  fkilful  anatomjft 
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always  ready  to  teach  what  belonged  to  the  knitting  and 
of  the  mufcles,  &c  There  were  often  difputations  in  the  aca- 
demy; and  not  only  painters  bat  men  of  learning  propofed  quef- 
tions,  which  were  always  decided  by  Lewis.  Every  body  was 
well  received  ;  and  though  ttated  hours  were  allotted  to  treat  of 
different  matters,  yet  improvements  might  be  made  at  all  hours 
by  the  antiquities  and  the  deiigns  which  were  to  be  feen. 

The  fame  of  the  Caracci  reaching  Rome,  the  cardinal  Famefc 
fent  for  Hannibal  thither,  to  paint  the  gallery  of  his  palace.-— 
Hannibal  was  the  more  willing  to  go,  becaufe  he  had  a  great  de- 
fire  to  fee  Raphael's  works,  with  the  antique  flatues  and  bas- 
reliefs.  The  gufto,  which  he  took  there  from  the  ancient  fculp- 
ture,  made  him  change  his  bolognian  manner  for  one  more 
learned,  but  lefs  natural  in  the  defign  and  in  the  colouring. — 

O 

Auguftine  followed  Hannibal,  to  afiift  him  in  his  undertaking 
of  the  Farnefe  gallery  ;  but  the  brothers  not  rightly  agreeing, 
the  cardinal  fent  Auguftine  to  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Parma, 
in  whofe  fervice  he  died  in  1602,  being  only  45  years  of  age. 
His  mod  celebrated  piece  of  painting  is  that  of  the  communion 
of  St.  Jerom,  in  Bologna  :  "  a  piece/'  fays  a  connoifleur,  ufo 
complete  in  ail  its  parts,  that  it  was  much  to  be  lamented,  the 
excellent  author  mould  withdraw  himfelf  from  the  practice  of 
an  art,  in  which  his  abilities  were  fo  very  extraordinary,  to  follow 
the  inferior  profeffion  of  a  graver."  Auguftine  had  a  natural  fon, 
called  Antonio, who  was  brought  up  a  painter  under  his  uncle  Han- 
nibal ;  and  who  applied  himfelf  with  fo  much  fuccefs  to  the 
ftudy  of  all  the  capital  pieces  in  Rome,  that  it  is  thought  he 
would  have  furpafled  even  Hannibal  himfelf,  if  he  had  lived  5 
but  he  died  at  the  age  of  35,  in  1618.' 

Meanwhile,  Hannibal  continued  working  in  the  Farnefe  gal- 
lery at  Rome  •,  and,  after  inconceivable  pains  and  care,  finiflied 
the  paintings  in  the  perfection  they  are  in  at  prefent.  He  hoped 
that  the  cardinal  would  have  rewarded  him  in  fome  proportion 
to  the  excellence  of  his  work,  and  to  the  time  it  took  him  up, 
which  was  eight  years;  but  he  was  difappointed.  The  car- 
dinal, influenced  by  an  ignorant  Spaniard  his  domeftic,  gave  him 
but  a  little  above  2Co  pounds,  though  it  is  certain  he  deferved 
more  than  twice  as  many  thoufands.  When  the  money  was 
brought  him,  he  was  fo  furprifed  at  the  injuftice  done  him,  that 
he  could  not  fpeak  a  word  to  the  pevfon  who  brought  it.  This 
confirmed  him  in  a  melancholy  which  his  temper  naturally  in- 
clined to,  and  made  him  refolve  never  more  to  touch  his  pencil ; 
and  this  refolation  he  had  undoubtedly  kept,  if  his  neceflities 
had  not  compelled  him  to  break  it.  It  is  faid  that  his  melan- 
choly gained  fo  much  upon  him  that  at  certain  times  it  deprived 
him  of  the  right  ufe  of  his  fenfes.  It  did  not,  however,  put  a 
ft  op 'to  his  amours;  and  his  debauches  at  Naples,  whither  he 
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>  ad  retired  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  brought  a  diftemper 
Upon  him,  of  which  he  died  at  49  years  of  age.  As  in  his  life 
he  had  imitated  Raphael  in  his  works,  fo  he  feems  to  have  copied 
that  great  matter  in  the  caufe  and  manner  of  his  death.  His 
veneration  for  Raphael  vvas  indeed  fo  great,  that  it  was  his  death- 
bed requeft  to  be  buried  in  the  fame  tomb  with  him  ;  which  was 
accordingly  done  in  ;]  .-pantheon  or  rotunda  at  Rome.  There  are 
extant  ilAeVal  prints  of  the  blefled  Virgin,  and  of  other  fub- 
jecls,  etched  by  the  hand  of  this  incomparable  artiil.  He  is 
laid  to  have  been  a  friendly,  plain,  honed,  and  open-hearted 
man  ;  very  communicative  to  his  fcholars,  and  fo  extremely 
kind  to  them,  that  he  generally  kept  his  money  in  the  fame  box 
v/ith  his  colours,  where  they  might  have  recotirfe  to  either  as 
they  had  occafion. 

While  Hannibal  Carncci  worked  at  Rome,  Lewis  was  courted 
from  all  parts  of  Lombardy,  efpecially  by  the  clergy,  to  make 
pictures  in  their  churches;  and  we  may  judge  of  his  capacity 
and  facility,  by  the  great  number  of  pictures  he  made,  and  by 
the  preference  that  was  given  him  to  other  painters.  In  the 
jnidft  of  thefe  employments,  Hannibal  folicited  him  to  come 
and  aflift  him  in  the  Farnefe  gallery;  and  fo  earneftly  that  he 
could  not  avoid  complying  with  his  reqtieft.  He  went  to  Rome ; 
corrected  feveral  things  in  that  gallery  ;  painted  a  figure  or  two 
himfelf,  and  then  returned  to  Bologna,  where  he  died,  1619, 
aged  63. 

Had  the  Caracci  had  no  reputation  of  their  own,  yet  the  merit 
of  their  difciples,  in  the  academy  which  they  founded,  would 
have  rendered  their  name  illuftrious  in  fucceeding  times  :  among 
whom  were  Guide,  Domenichino,  Lanfranco,  &c.  &c. 

CARACCiO  (ANTHONY),  a  roman  baron  of  the  xviith  cen- 
tury, acquired  fame  by  his  Italian  poems.  Among  his  trage- 
dies that  of  II  Corradino  is  dfftinguifhed  above  the  reft,  printed 
at  Rome  in  1694.  He  employed  himfelf  in  a  work  of  far 
greater  importance  ;  this  was  his  Imperio  vendicato,  an  epic 
poem  in  forty  cantos,  printed  at  Rome  in  1690,  4to.  The 
Italians  place  it  immediately  after  Ariofto  and  Taflb ;  but  per- 
fons  of  taite,  while  they  admire  the  facility  and  abundance  of 
the  author,  rank  his  poem  far  beneath  the  Orlando  furiofo  and 
the  Gierufalernme  liberata. 

CARAFI,  the  furname  of  Ahmed  ben  Edris,  doclor  of  the 
feel:  of  Malek,  who  died  about  the  year  684  of  the  hegrra.  He 
is  author  of  the  book  intituled  Agiubat  al  fakherah  an  alilat  al 
caferah  :  An  anfwer  to  the  queftions  and  difficulties  propofed  by 
the  jews  and  by  the  chrifnans  againtt  mohammedanifm.  He  alfo 
compofed  the  following  books:  i.  Anvar  al  voruk,  the  coruf- 
cations  of  lightning.  2.  Alikam  fi  tamaiiz  al  fudva  :  Rules  to 
be  obferved  concerning  the  cartel  of  ?anfoms;  and  of  exchanges. 
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3.  Eftebfar  fi  ma  yodrak  belabfar  :  Confiderations  on  the  things 
that  are  to  be  known  by  infpec~Hon  and  by  the  fight.  All  theie 
books  treat  of  the  laws  of  mufiulmanifm.  The  author  is  like-^ 
wife  named  Shehabeddin  Abulabbas.  Carafi  is  alfo  the  furn-ame 
of  Yahia  ben  Abdabrahman  al  Esfahani,  who  wrote  a  commen- 
tary on  the  poem  of  Ben  Farah,  intituled  Mandhumah  fil  Ha- 
dith  :  Verfes  on  the  traditions  or  narrations  that  are  afcribed  to 
Mohammed.  It  was  in  the  french  king's  library,  number  1 127. 

C,-  'MUEL  DE  LG  ko/ITSH  (]OHN),  a  cifterciari 
mork,  born  at.  ]VI,t.  in  1606,  v-is  at  firft  abbot  of  Melrofe, 

in  the  L  w  Countries,  then  titulary  bifhop  of  Miffi  ;  afterward?, 
by  a  fingular  turn,  engineer  and  iritendant  of  the  fortifications  in 
Bohemia,  from  hav  ;  ;  ferv.edas  a  foldier.  The  fame  capricious 
an:;  incQ&ftant  humour,  which  made  him  lay  laid  down  thecrozier 
to  tak-;  :r>the  heiberd,  now  ledhim  from  being  engineer  to  become 
bifhop  agi-in.  He  had  futeeffively  the  bifhoprips  of  Konigfgratz, 
of  Campano,  and  of  Vigtvano.  In  which  lad-mentioned  town 
he  died  in  1682,  a;;^d  76.  He  v/ns  a  man  of  the  moil  un- 
bounded mind,  and  of  whom  it  was  laid,  that  he  was  endowed 
with  genius  to  the  th  degree,  \vith  eloquence  to  the  fifth, 
and  with  judgment  to  the  fecond.  He  wrote  feveral  works  of 
controverfial  theology  •,  and  a  fyftem  of  divinity  in  latin,  7 
vols.  folio. 

CARAVAGIO  (MICHAEL  ANGELO  AMERIGI  DA).  This 
famous  man  was  born  at  Caravagio,  a  place  in  the  Milanefe, 
in  the  year  1569.  His  father  was  a  mafon  by  trade,  and  em- 
ployed him  in  making  pafte  for  the  frefco-painters  in  Milan. 
The  habit  of  being  conffantly  among  painters,  and  feeing  them 
work,  begot  in  him  a  taiie  for  that  art.  Without  a  teacher, 
without  fiudying  either  antiques,  or  the  mailerpieces  of  the  mo- 
derns, he  became  a  great  painter.  He  employed  himfelf  entirely 
in  making  portraits  for  four  or  five  years.  He  found  nature  the 
furefl  guide  in  his  art,  and  he  followed  her  with  a  fervile  obe- 
dience. He  painted  folely  after  her,  without  any  fele^licn^ 
the  beautiful  as  well  as  the  ordinary  ;  and  copied  her  very  de- 
feels.  On  being  once  fhewn  fome  fine  antique  figures,  <c  See," 
faid  he,  pointing  to  the  byftanders,  "  how  many  more  models 
nature  has  given  me  than  all  your  ftatues  !"  and  went  imme- 
diately into  an  alehoufe,  where  he  painted  on  the  fpot  a'  gipfy 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  ilreet,  fo  as  none  could  find  any 
thing  to  correct  in  it. 

It  was  difficult  to  be  upon  good  terms  with  him.  He  was 
naturally  quarrelfome,  defpifed  every  one,  and  found  no  per- 
formances good  but  his  own.  A  man  of  this  temper  could  not 
be  long  without  enemies.  Some  bufmefs  that  he  had  at  Milan 
obliged  him  to  leave  this  city,  and  make  a  journey  to  Venice, 
where  he  adopted  Giorgioni's  manner.  His  ilay  here  was  but 
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fhort,  and  he  repaired  to  Rome.  He  was  in  fuch  poor  circum- 
itances,  that  he  was  forced  by  necedity  to  work  for  Jofehino, 
who  gave  him  fruit  and  flowers  to  paint.  This  department  was 
not  that  wherein  he  excelled  ;  he  therefore  left  Jofehino,  to  go 
and  paint  large  figures  for  Profpero,  a  painter  of  grotefque. 
Profpero  everywhere  founded  his  praife,  and  made  confiderable 
profit  by  his  works. 

A  picture,  the  gameiter,  that  Caravagio  had  painted,  fo 
highly  pleafed  the  cardinal  del  Monte,  that,  having  bought  it, 
he  requeued  to  fee  the  artiil,  and  kept  him  in  his  palace,  where 
he  caufed  him  to  paint  feveral  pieces  for  the  pavilion  in  his 
garden. 

All  the  walls  of  the  work-room  of  Caravagio  were  blackened, 
in  order  that  the  (hades  of  objects  might  have  no  reflections,  and 
all  day  long  only  one  light  entered  it  through  the  uppermoft 
window.  Thus  he  fucceeded  in  giving  his  pictures  that  dim- 
nefs  and  flrength,  which,  at  firft  fight,  excelled  and  eclipfed  all 
others.  Even  Rubens  himfelf  acknowledged  Caravagio  to  be  his 
mailer  in  the  clear- obfcure.  Caravagio  gave  all  his  objects  fo 
ftriking  and  extraordinary  a  truth  as  could  not  be  exceeded,  and 
it  was  not  poflible  to  carry  the  natural  any  farther.  But  all  thefe 
beauties  disappeared  in  large  compofitions  :  his  ftyle  was  then 
hard  and  iniupportable.  He  placed  his  figures  all  on  the  fame 
plan,  without  gradation,  without  perfpective  ;  and  his  light  to 
every  object  is  uniformly  the  fame. 

All  the  painters  of  the  time  combined  agairift  Caravagio ; 
they  objected  to  him  that  he  had  neither  genius,  nor  propriety, 
nor  grace,  nor  fagp.city,  and  that  he  knew  not  how  to  make  a 
good  choice.  True  it  is,  that  his  figures  are  not  noble.  He 
ufed  to  paint  the  porters,  who  ferved  him  for  models,  without 
their  heads,  which  he  afterwards  put  on  according  to  the  faints, 
heroes,  and  other  great  perfonages  they  were  to  feprefent.  The 
altar-pieces  that  he  executed  for  churches  and  monasteries  were 
obliged  frequently  to  be  taken  down  again  from  their  places ; 
this  was  particularly  the  cafe  with  a  St.  Matthias,  who,  inilead 
of  a  haggard  old  fellow,  looked  like  a  jolly  clown ;  and  the 
death  of  the  holy  virgin,  who  had  the  appearance  of  a  drunken 
bunter.  But  all  thefe  affronts  were  unable  to  correct  him.  At 
lait,  all  the  painters,  following  the  ftream  of  the  fafhion, 
imitated  his  example. 

When  Annibal  Carraccio  came  to  Rome,  Caravagio  was  fo 
forcibly  (truck  with  his  colouring,  that,  in  fpite  of  his  vanity, 
he  exclaimed,  "  God  be  thanked,  at  lait  1  have  found  one 
painter  in  my  life  time  !" 

.  Caravagio  ufed  to  fay  of  h'is  works,  that  the  merit  of  every 
ft  role  of  the  pencil  he  made  belonged  to  nature,  and  not  to 
him.  Without  genius,  without  reading,  without  the  ftudy  of 
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his  art,  {he  was  his  only  afiiftant  and  guide.     He  was  therefore 
nfually  called    "  The  naturalifl ;"  a  name  given  1:  j   to  iJl 

the  painters  who,  like  him,  adhered  flaviihly  to  nature. 

His  furprifingly  vindictive  temper  allowed  him  to  gain  but 
few  friends,  excepting  Civoli  and  Pomeranci.  He  lived  in  con- 
tinual ftrife  with  Carraccio,  and  particularly  with  Jofehino.  On 
the  latter's  refufmg  to  fight  with  him,  as  he  was  not  a  knight, 
he  took  the  resolution  to  go  to  Malta,  and  caufe  himfelf  to  be 
admitted  cavaliero  ferviente,  in  order  to  compel  Jofehino  to  give 
up  all  farther  evafion.  Ke  killed  a  young  man  at  Rome,  with 
whom  he  quarrelled  at  tennis,  and  fled,  though  forely  wounded, 
to  Zagaroles,  to  the  duke  Maria  Colonna,  from  thence  to  Na- 
ples, and  afterwards  to  Malta.  As  his  reputation  had  now  made 
its  way  into  all  parts,  he  was  never  permitted  to  be  idle,  efpe- 
cially  at  Malta,  where  he  iinifhed  feveral  pieces  for  the  church 
of  St.  John  and  the  grand  matter.  The  grand  mailer  made 
him  a  cavaliero  ferviente,  prefented  him  with  a  golden  chain, 
and  gave  him  two  fiaves  for  his  attendants. 

He  affronted  a  knight  of  fome  confequence,  and  was  there- 
fore thrown  into  prifon.  He  found  means  to  efcape  by  night,  and 
went  to  Sicily  ;  where  not  thinking  himfelf  fafe,  he  proceeded 
to  Naples.  Here  he  chofe  to  remain  till  the  grand  mailer,  to 
whom  he  had  fent  as  a  prefent  an  Herodias  with  the  head  of  St. 
John,  fnould  procure  his  pardon.  But  one  day,  as  he  was  going 
out  of  his  inn,  he  was  attacked  at  the  door,  by  armed  people, 
and  wounded  in  the  face.  Though  Severely  Smarting  with  the 
wound,  he  got  immediately  on  board  a  felucca,  and  went  to 
Rome,  knowing  that  cardinal  Gonzaga  had  obtained  his  par. 
from  the  pope.  On  his  landing  from  the  veiTel,  he  was  Seized 
upon  by  the  fpaniih  guard,  who  took  him  for  another  csval. 
and  carried  him  to  prifon,  from  whence  he  was  not  difcharged 
till  they  had  convinced  themfelves  of  their  midake.  He  now 
returned  to  the  felucca,  in  order  to  fetch  his  baggage,  but  found 
it  no  longer  there.  Qime  xiejecled  under  the  preiiiire  of  So  many 
misfortunes,  he  wanuered  about  upon  the  more,  and  at  length. 
in  the  extreme  heat  of  the  fun,  reached  on  foot  the  gate  Porto 
Ercolc,  where  his  courage  entirely  forfock  him  ;  a  violent  fever 
enfued,  of  v/hich  he  died,  1609,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
age. 

Caravagio's  life  was  one  continued  Series  of  misfortunes  :  he 
did  not  dare  to  go  home  to  his  country  -,  en  all  hands  he  ir.\v 
himfelf  profcribed ;  he  had  fcarceiy  a  fiiend  in  the  world,  and 
died,  quite  deftitute,  on  the  common  road.  He  ufu.  :nt 

very  ill  clothed  ;    he  lived  without  .  inary  accommodations, 

in  any  alehoufe  that  would  harbour  him  •,  and,  once,  when 
had  not  wherewith  to  pay  his  reckoning,  he  paint.         e  f.gn  for 
the  alehoufe,  which,  fo»ne  time  afterwards,  was  fold  for  a  cxn- 
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fiderable  Cum.     For  many  years  the  canvas  of  a  portrait  fervcd 
him  for  a  table-cloth  at  his  dinner. 

CARDAN  (JEUOM),  an  Italian  of  a  mod  extraordinary  ge- 
nius, was  born  at  Pavia,  Sept.  24,  1501.  As  his  mother  was  not 
married,  me  tried  every  method  to  procure  an  abortion,  but 
without  effect.  She  was  three  days  in  labour  j  and  they  were 
forced  at  latl  to  cut  the  child  from  her.  He  was  born  with  his 
head  covered  with  black  curled  h?;ir.  When  he  was  four  years 
old,  he  was  carried  to  Milan  :  his  father  was  an  advocate  in 
that  city.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to  ftudy  at  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Pavia,  where,  two  years  after,  he  explained  Euclid. 
In  1524  he  went  to  Padua  ,  the  fame  year  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  and  in  the  end  of  the  following  year  took  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  He  married  about  the  end  of  1531.  For  ten 
years  before,  his  impotency  hindered  him  from  having  know- 
ledge of  a  woman,  which  was  a  great  mortification  to  him.  He 
attributed  it  to  the  evil  influences  of  the  planet  under  which  he 
was  born.  When  he  enumerates,  as  he  does  in  more  places 
than  one,  the  greater!  misfortunes  of  his  life,  this  ten  years 
impotency  is  always  one.  At  the  age  of  thirty-three  he  became 
profeiTor  of  mathematics  at  Milan.  Two  years  after  he  was  of- 
fered the  place  of  profeiTor  of  medicine  at  Pavia,  which  he  re- 
fufed,  not  feeing  a  likelihood  of  having  his  falary  regularly  paid. 
In  1539  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  college  of  phyficians 
at  Milan;  in  1543  he  read  public  lectures  in  medicine  in  that 
city,  and  at  Pavia  the  year  following,  but  difcontinued  them  be- 
caufe.he  could  not  obtain  payment  of  his  falary,  and  returned 
to  Milan.  In  1547,  his  friend  Andrew  Vefalius  procured  him 
from  the  king  of  Denmark  an  offer  of  a  penfion  of  800  crowns 
and  his  table,  which  he  tells  us  he  refufed  on  account  of  the 
coldnefs  of  the  climate  ;  and  becaufe,  to  be  well  received  in  that 
kingdom,  he  mud  have  renounced  the  romifh  religion,  in  which 
he  had  been  bred.  In  1552  he  went  into  Scotland,  having  been 
fent  for  by  the  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  who  had  applied  in 
vain  to  the  french  king's  phyficians,  and  afterwards  to  thofe  of 
the  emperor.  This  prelate,  then  forty  years  old,  had  been  for 
ten  years  afflicted  with  a  (hortnefs  of  breath,  which  returned 
every  eight  days  for  the  laft  two  years.  He  began  to  recover 
from  the  moment  that  Cardan  prefcribed  for  him.  Cardan  took 
his  leave  of  him  at  the  end  of  fix  weeks  and  three  days,  leaving 
him  prescriptions,  which  in  two  years  wrought  a  complete  cure. 
Cardan's  journey  to  Scotland  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  viiit- 
ing  feveral  countries.  Pie  eroded  France  in  going  thither,  and 
returned  through  the  Low  Countries  and  Germany,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  It  was  on  this  occafion  he  went  to 
London,  and  calculated  king  Edward's  nativity.  This  tour  took 
up  about  ten  months;  after  which,  coming  back  to  Milan,  he 
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continued  there  till  October  1552,  and  then  went  to  Pavia, 
whence  he  was  invited  to  Bologna  in  1562.  He  taught  in  this 
lad  city  till  1570,  at  which  time  he  was  thrown  into  prifon  ; 
but  fome  months  after  was  fent  to  his  own  houfe  :  he  was  not 
reftored  to  his  full  liberty,  his  houfe  being  affigned  him  for  a 
prifon  ;  but  he  recovered  it  foon  after.  He  left  Bologna  in 
157!)  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  lived  without  any  public 
employment.  He  was,  however,  admitted  a  member  of  the  col- 
lege of  phyficians,  and  received  a  penfion  from  the  pope.  He 
died  at  Rome,  September  21,  1575,  according  to  Thuanus. 

This  account  might  be  fumcient  to  mew  the  reader,  that 
Cardan  was  of  a  very  fickle  temper  j  but  he  will  have  a  much 
better  idea  of  his  fingular  and  odd  turn  of  mind,  by  examining 
what  he  himfelf  tells  us  concerning  his  good  and  bad  qualities. 
This  ingenuoufnefs  is  itfelf  a  proof  that  his  mind  was  of  a  very 
particular  call.  He  informs  us,  that  when  he  felt  no  pain  na- 
turally, he  would  excite  that  difagreeable  fenfation  in  himfelf, 
by  biting  his  lips,  and  Squeezing  his  fingers  till  he  cried.  He 
did  this,  he  adds,  to  prevent  a  greater  evil :  for  when  he  hap- 
pened to  be  without  pain,  he  felt  fuch  violent  fallies  of  the' 
imagination,  and  imprefiions  on  his  brain,  as  were  more  infup- 
portable  than  any  bodily  pain.  He  fays  elfewhere,  that,  in  his 
greatefl  tortures  of  foul,  he  ufed  to  whip  his  legs  with  rods, 
and  bite  his  left  arm  ;  and  that  it  was  a  great  relief  to  him  to 
weep,  but  very  often  he  could  not.  He  was  fometimes  tempted 
to  lay  violent  hands  on  himfelf,  which  he  calls  heroic  love  ^  and 
imagined  that  feveral  other  perfons  have  been  pofleiled  with  it, 
though  they  did  not  own  it.  Nothing  gave  him  more  pleafure, 
than  to  talk  of  things  which  made  the  whole  company  uneafy : 
he  fpoke  on  all  fubiedls,  in  feafon  and  out  of  feafon  ;  and  was 
fo  fond  of  games  of  chance,  as  to  fpend  whole  days  in  them,  to 
the  great  prejudice  of  his  family  and  reputation  ;  for  he  even 
flaked  his  furniture  and  his  wife's  jewels.  He  obferves,  that 
the  poverty  to  which  he  was  reduced,  never  compelled  him  to. 
do  any  thing  beneath  his  birth  or  virtue ;  and  that  one  of  the 
methods  he  took  to  earn  a  fubflftence,  was  the  making  of  al- 
manacs. -  J.  C.  Scaliger  affirms,  that  Cardan  having  fixed  the 
time  of  his  death,  abstained  from  food  [F  ],  that  his  prediction 
might  be  fulfilled,  and  that  his  continuance  to  live  might  not 
difcredit  his  art.  Cardan  wrote  a  great  number  of  books  j  for 

[F]  Thuanus  fays,  this  was  generally  he  might  not  contradidt  hi?  prediction.'-' 

Relieved  :  "  When  he   was  within  three  The  like  circumftance   has   been  told  of 

days  of  thrqefcore  and  ritieen  years  of  age,  Robert  Burton.    Cardan's  father,  who  was 

he  died  in  the  very  fame  year,  and  0:1  the  a  doctor  of  medicine,  and  of  civil  and  ca- 

very  day  (the  eleventh  ot  the  kalends  of  non  law,  died  in  the  fame  manner  in  1^24, 

October.)  which  he  himfelf  had  foretold  :  it  having  abrtained  from  all  fuilenance  for  9 

was  generally  thought  that  he  hattened  his  days.    His  fon  tells  us,  that  he  had  white 

end,  byrefufing  fuftenance,  purpofeiy  that  eyes,  and  coaid  fee  in  the  night  time. 
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the  Lyons  edition  of  his  works  printed  in  1663,  contains  10  vols. 
in  folio.  His  poverty  was  one  reafon  why  he  wrote  fo  many 
treatifes,  the  digrefhons  and  obfcurity  whereof  puzzle  the  reader, 
who  often  finds  in  them  what  he  did  not  expect  to  meet  with : 
as  for  inftance,  in  his  arithmetic  he  introduces  feveral  difcourfes 
concerning  the  motion  of  the  planets,  the  creation,  and  the 
tower  of  babel :  and  in  his  lo<nc  he  has  inierted  a  iu'J?ment  of 

•  r\ 

mitorians  and  letter-writers.  He  owns  that  he  made  thefe  di- 
greilioas  to  fill  up  ;  his  bargain  with  the  bookfellers  being  for  fo 
much  a  meet :  and  he  wrote  as  much  for  bread  as  for  reputation. 
With  regard  to  the  obfcurity  of  his  writings,  Naudaeus  alleges 
the  following  among  other  reafons  for  it  :  that  Cardan  imagined, 
that  many  things  being  familiar  to  him  needed  not  to  be  ex- 
prefTed  ;  and  befides,  the  heat  of  his  imagination  and  his  ex- 
tenlive  genius  hurried  him  from  one  thing  to  another,  without 
ftaying  to  explain  the  medium  or  connection  between  them. 
Naudteus  adds,  that  the  amazing  contradictions  in  his  writings 
are  an  evident  proof,  that  he  was  net  always  in  his  fenfes  ;  that 
they  can  neither  be  imputed  to  a  defect  of  memory,  nor  to  arti- 
fice ;  and  that  the  little  relation  there  is  between  his  feveral 
variations,  proceeded  from  the  different  fits  of  madnefs  with 
which  he  was  feized. 

CAREW  (GEORGE),  an  eminent  engliih  gentleman,  was  fon 
of  George  Carew,  fome  time  dean  of  Chrift-church  in  Oxford, 
and  originally  defcended  from  the  Carews  of  Carew-caftle  in 
Pembrokefhire.  He  was  born  in  Devonmire  in  1557,  and  be- 
came a  gentleman  commoner  of  Broadgate's  hall  in  Oxford,  in 
1572  :  but,  taking  more,  pleafure  in  military  affairs  than  in  lite- 
rary purfuits,  he  quitted  the  univerfity,  without  taking  a  degree  ; 
and  went  into  Ireland,  where  he  had  a  command  given  him 
againft  the  earl  of  Defmond.  Afterwards  queen  Elizabeth  made 
him  one  of  her  council,  and  mafter  of  the  ordnance  there  :  in 
which  lad  employment  he  behaved  himfelf  very  bravely  upon 
feveral  occafions,  as  he  did  fome  years  after  in  the  voyage  to 
Cadiz  in  Spain.  At  length,  when  Ireland  was  in  a  manner  in- 
vaded with  a  domeitic  rebellion  and  a  fpanifh  army,  he  was 
made  prefident  of  Munfter  for  three  years;  when  joining  his 
forces  with  thofe  of  the  earl  of  Thomond,  he  took  feveral  caitles 
and  ftrong-holds  in  thofe  parts,  and  brought  the  enrl  of  Def- 
mond to  his  trial.  After  king  James  came  to  the  crown,  he  was 
called  home ;  and,  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  was  constituted 
governor  of  the  ille  of  Guernfey  and  Caltle  Cornet.  In  the 
third  year  of  that  king's  reign  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  a  baron  (for  he  was  already  knighted),  by  the  title  of  lord 
Carew  of  Clcpton  ;  having  before  married  Joyce  the  daughter  of 
William  Clopton,  of  Clopton,  efq.  near  Stratford  upon  Avon,  in 
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Warwickfhire.  Afterwards  he  was  made  mailer  pf  the  ordnance 
throughout  England,  and  one  of  the  king's  moil  honourable 
privy  council :  and  at  length,  when  Charles  came  to  the  crown, 
he  was  immediately  made  by  him  earl  of  Totnefs  in  Devonmire. 
He  died  in  the  Savoy,  near  London  as  it  was  then,  in  1629, 
and  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Stratford  upon  Avon,  in  War- 
wickfhire,  to  be  interred. 

It  may  truly  be  fold  of  this  gentleman,  that  he  was  a  faithful 

fubje£t,  a  valiant  and  prudent  commander,  an  honed  qounfellor, 

a  polite  fcholar,  and  a  patron  of  learning.     He  wrote  a  work, 

intituled,  "  Pacata  Hibernia,  or  the  hiftory  of  the  late  wars  in 

.Ireland;  which  was  publimed  in  folio  at  London,  in  1633. 

CAREW  (THOMAS),  was  defcended  of  the  family  of  th? 
Carews  in  Glouceflerihire,  and  educated  at  Corpus  Chrifn  col- 
lege, Oxford.  On  his  return  from  his  travels  he  was  made  gen- 
tleman of  the  privy -chamber  and  fewer  in  ordinary  to  Charles  I. 
who  always  efteerned  him  as  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  wits 
of  his  court.  He  was  much  refpec~ted  by  the  poets  of  his  time, 
particularly  Ben  Jonfon  and  fir  William  Davenant.  He  died 
about  1639  ;  leaving  behind  him  feveral  poems,  and  a  mafque 
called  "  Ccelum  Britannicum,"  performed  at  Whitehall  on 
Shrove-Tuefday  night,  Feb.  tB,  1633,  by  the  king's  nvajeRy,  the 
duke  of  Lenox,  the  earls  of  Devonshire,  Holland,  Newport,  &c. 
and  feveral  other  young  lords  and  noblemen's  fons.  Mr.  Carew1 
was  aiTilted  in  the  contrivance  by  Mr.  Inigo  Jones,  the  famous 
architect j  and  all  the  fongs  were  fet  to  mufic  by  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Henry  Lawes,  gentleman  of  the  king's  chapel,  and  one  of 
the, private  mufic  to  king  Charles  I. 

CAREW  (RICHARD),  author  of  the  "  Survey  of  Cornwall," 
was  the  eldeit  fon  of  Thomas  Carew  of  Eaft  Anthony,  efq.  by 
Elizabeth  Edgecombe,  daughter  of  Richard  Edgecombe,  of  Edge- 
combe,  efq-  both  in  the  fame  county,  and  was  born  in  1555. 
When  very  young,  he  became  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Chriil- 
church  college,  Oxford ;  and  at  fourteen  years  of  age  had  the 
honour  of  difputing,  extempore,  with  the  afterwards  famous  fir 
Philip  Sydney,  in  the  prefence  of  the  earls  of  Leiceftcr,  War- 
wick, and  other  nobility.  After  fpending  three  years  at  the 
univerfity,  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple,  where  lie  refided 
the  fame  length  of  time,  and  then  travelled  into  foreign  parts. 
Whilft  he  was  in  France,  he  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  french  language  ;  and,  by  reading  and  conver- 
fation,  he  gained  a  complete  knowledge  of  it  in  three  quarters 
of  a  year.  Not  long  after  his  return  to  England,  he  married, 
in  I^77^  ia  Arundel,  of  Trerice.  In  1581,  Mr.  Carew  was 

made  juilice  of  the  peace,   and  in   i  586  was  appointed  high- 
fheriiF  of  the  county  of  Cornwall;  about  which  time  he  was 

like. 
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like  wife  queen's  deputy  for  the  militia.  In  1589  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  college  of  Antiquaries,  a  diftin£lion  to  which 
he  was  entitled  by  his*  literary  abilities  and  purfuits.  What  par- 
ticularly engaged  his  attention  was  his  native  county,  his  Survey 
of  which  was  publifned,  in  410,  at  JLondon,  in  1602.  It  has 
been  twice  reprinted,  firlt  in  1723,  and  next  in  1769.  Of  this 
work  Camden  has  fpoken  in  high  terms,  and  acknowledges  his 
/obligations  to  the  author.  In  the  prefent  improved  Hate  of  to~ 
po;2raphical  knowledge,  and  fmce  Dr.  Borjafe's  excellent  publi- 
cations relative  to  the  county  of  Cornwall,  the  value  of  Carew's 
Survey  mud  have  been  greatly  diminished.  Mr,  Gough  remarks, 
that  the  hiilory  and  monuments  of  this  county  were  faintly 
touched  by  Carew ;  but  it  is  added,  that  he  was  a  perfon  ex- 
tremely capable  of  defcribing  them,  if  the  infancy  of  thofe 
iludies  at  that  time  had  afforded  light  and  materials.  Another 
work  of  our  author  was  a  tranflation  from  the  Italian,  intituled, 
<c  The  examination,  of  men's  wits.  In  which,  by  difcovering  the; 
variety  of  natures,  is  (hewed  for  what  profefiion  each  one  is  apt, 
nd  how  far  he  (hall  profit  therein."  This  was  publiihecl  at 
London,  in  1594,  and  afterwards  in  1604  ;  and,  though  Richard 
Carew's  name  is  prefixed  to  it,  has  been  principally  afcribed  by 
iome  perfons  to  his  father.  According  to  Wood,  Carew  wrote 
alfo,  u  The  true  and  ready  way  to  learn  the  latin  tongue,"  in 
anfwer  to  a  query,  whether  the  ordinary  method  of  teaching 
the  latin  by  the  rules  of  grammar,  be  the  bed  mode  of  in(lruc"l- 
ing  youths  in  that  language.  This  trail  is  involved  in  Mr. 
Samuel  Hartlib's  book  upon  the  fame  fubjecl,  and  with  the  fame 
title.  It  is  certain  that  Carew  was  a  gentleman  of  confiderable 
abilities  and  literature,  and  that  he  was  held  in  great  efttmation 
by  fome  of  the  mnft  eminent  fcholars  of  his  time.  He  was  par- 
ticularly intimate  with  fir  Henry  Spelman,  who  extols  him  for 
his  ingenuity,  virtue,  and  learning.  Amongft  his  neighbours, 
he  was  celebrated  as  the  moil  excellent  manager  of  bees  in 
Cornwall.  He  died  Nov.  6,  1620,  and  was  buried  with  his  an- 
ceftors,  in  St.  Anthony's  church,  where  a  iplendid  monument, 
with  a  large  infcription,  in  latin,  was  erected  to  his  memory. 
In  an  epigram  written  upon  him,  he  was  ftyled, <e  another  Livy, 
another  Maro,  another  Papirian."  Such  were  the  abfard  and 
extravagant  encomiums  which  the  learned  men  of  that  age  of- 
ten bellowed  upon  each  other. 

CAREW  (GEORGE),  brother  to  the  fubjecl  of  the  lad  article, 
and  fecond  fon  oi  Thomas  Carew,  efq.  and  Elizabeth  his  wife, 
was  probably  born  at  his  father's  feat  at  Eaft  Anthony,  but  in 
what  particular  year  we  are  not  able  to  afcertain.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford ;  after  which  he  ftiulied  the 
law  in  the  inns  of  court,  and  then  travelled  to  foreign  countries 

for 
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for  farther  improvement.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country, 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  after  ibme  time  was  appointed 
fecretary  to  fir  Chriftopher  Hatton,  lord  chancellor  of  England, 
This  was  by  the  efpecial  recommendation  of  queen  Elizabeth 
herfelf,  who  gave  him  a  prothonotaryfhip  in  the  chancery,  and 
conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1597  fa 
George  Carew,  who  was  then  a  mafter  in  chancery,  was  fent 
ambatfador  to  the  king  of  Poland.  In  the  next  reign  he  was 
one  of  the  commiffioners  for  treating  with  the  Scotch  concern- 
Ing  an  union  between  the  two  kingdoms  *,  after  which  he  was 
appointed  ambaffador  to  the  court  of  France,  where  he  con-, 
tinued  from  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1605  till  1609.  During 
his  refidence  in  that  country  he  was  regarded  by  the  french 
iriiniflers  as  not  well  affected  to  their  nation,  and  as  giving  a 
preference  to  the  fpanifh  intereft.  What  reafons  they  had  for 
this  opinion,  it  is  not  at  prefent  eafy  to  difcover.  Perhaps  their 
difguft  to  him  might  arife  from  his  not  being  very  tractable  in 
feme  points  of  his  negotiation,  and  particularly  in  the  demand 
of  the  debts  due  to  the  king  his  mafter.  Whatever  might  be  his 
political  principles,  it  is  certain  that  he  fought  the  converiation 
of  men  of  letters,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with  Thuanirs,  to, 
whom  he  communicated  an  account  of  the  tranfa£Hons  in  Po- 
land, whilft  he  was  employed  there,  which  was  of  great  fervice 
to  that  admirable  author  in  drawing  up  the  jaift  book  of  his 
hiitory.  After  fir  George  Carew's  return  from  France,  he  was 
advanced  to  the  important  poft  of  mafter  of  the  court  of  wards, 
which  honourable  fituation  he  did  not  long  live  to  enjoy;  for  it 
appears  from  a  letter  written  by  Thuanus  to  Camden,  in  the 
fpring  of  1613,  that  he  was  then  lately  deceafed.  In  this  letter 
Thuanus  laments  his  death  as  a  great  misfortune  to  himfelf  5 
for  he  confidered  fir  George's  fricndfliip  not  only  as  a  perfonal 
honour,  but  as  very  ufeful  in  his  work,  and  especially  in  re- 
moving the  calumnies  and  mifreprefentations  which  might  be 
raifed  of  him  in  the  court  of  England.  Sir  George  Carew  mar- 
ried Thomaiine,  daughter  of  fir  Francis  Godolphin,  great  grand- 
father of  the  lord  treafurer  Godolphin,  and  had  by  her  two  fona 
and  three  daughters. 

When  fir  George  Carew  returned,  in  1609,  from  his  french 
embafly,  he  drew  up,  and  addrefied  to  James  I.  "-A  relation  of 
the  ftale  of  France,  with  the  characters  of  Henry  IV.  and  the 
principal  perfons  of  that  court."  The  characters  are 'drawn  from 
penfonal  knowledge  and  clofe  observation,  and  might  be  of  fervice 
to  3  general  hiftorian  of  that  period.  The  composition  is  per- 
fpicuous  and  manly,  and  entirely  free  from  the  pedantry  which 
prevailed  in  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  but  this  is  the  lefs  furprifmg, 
as  iii  George  Carew's  taile  had  been  formed  in  a  better  rera, 

that 
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that  of  queen  Elizabeth,  The  valuable  tract  we  are  fpealung  of 
lay  for  a  long  time  in  MS.  till  happily  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  late  earl  of  Hardwicke,  it  was  communicated  by  him  to  Dr. 
Birch,  who  publimed  it  in  1749,  at  the  end  of  his  hittorical 
view  of  the  negotiations  between  the  courts  of  England,  France, 
and  Bruffels,  from  1592  to  1617.  That  intelligent  and  induf- 
trious  writer  juftly  obferves,  that  it  is  a  model,  upon  which  am- 
baffadors  may  form  and  digeft  their  notions  and  reprefentations ; 
and  the  late  celebrated  poet,  Mr.  Gray,  has  fpoken  of  it  as  an 
excellent  performance. 

CAREY  (HARRY),  a  man  diftinguimed  by  both  poetry  and 
muiic,  but  perhaps  more  fo  by  a  certain  facetioufnefs,  which 
made  him  agreeable  to  every  body.  He  publii]ied,  in  1720,  a 
Jittie  collection  of  poems ;  and,  in  1732,  fix  cantatas,  written 
and  compofed  by  himfelf.  He  alfo  compofed  fundry  fongs  for 
modern  comedies,  particularly  thofe  in  the  Provoked  huiband ; 
he  wrote  a  farce,  called  the  Contrivances,  in  which  were  feve- 
ral  little  fongs  to  very  pretty  airs  of  his  own  competition  :  he 
alfo  made  two  or  three  little  dramas  for  Goodman's-fields 
theatre,  which  were  very  favourably  received.  In  1729  he  pub- 
limed,  by  fubfcription,  his  poems  much  enlarged :  with  the  ad- 
dition of  one,  intituled  Namby  Pamby,  in  which  Ambrofe 
Philips  is  ridiculed.  Carey's  talent,  fays  his  hiflorian,  lay  in 
humour  and  unmalevolent  fa  tire  :  to  ridicule  the  rant  and  bom- 
bail  of  modern  tragedies  he  wrote  one,  to  which  he  gave  the 
flrange  title  of  Qhrononhotonthologos,  a&ed  in  1734.  He  alfo 
wrote  a  farce,  called  The  honeft  Yorkmireman.  Carey  was  a 
thorough  Englishman,  and  had  an  unfurmountable  averfion  to 
the  Italian  opera  and  the  fingers  in  it  :  he  wrote  a  burlefque 
opera  on  the  fubjeci  of  the  Dragon  of  Wantley,  and  afterwards 
«  fequel  to  it,  intituled  the  Dragonefs  ;  both  which  were  eileem- 
ed  a  true  burlefque  upon  the  Italian  opera.  His  qualities  being 
of  the  entertaining  kind,  he  was  led  into  more  expences  than 
his  finances  could  bear,  and  thus  was  frequently  in  diftrefs.  His 
friends  however  were  always  ready  to  aflift  him  by  their  little 
fubfcriptions  to  his  works  :  and,  encouraged  by  thefe,  he  repub- 
liflied,  in  1740,  all  the  fongs  he  had  ever  compofed,  in  a  collec- 
tion, intituled,  The  mufical  century,  in  ico  englifh  ballads,  &c. 
and,  in  1743,  his  dramatic  works,  in  a  fmall  volume  4to.  He 
is  alfo  the  author  of  the  famous  loyal  ballad  of  God  fave  great 
George  our  king,  &c. 

With  all  his  mirth  and  good-humour,  he  feems  to  have  been 
3t  times  deeply  affecied  with  the  malevolence  of  fome  of  his 
own  profeiiion  :  who,  for  reafons  that  no  one  can  guefs  at,  were 
his  enemies  :  and  this,  with  the  preflure  of  his  circumftances, 
is  fuppofed  to  have  eccafioned  his  untimely  end  5  for,  about 
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1744,  in  a  fit  of  defperation  he  laid  violent  hands  on  himfelf, 
and,  at  his  houfe  in  Warner-ftreet,  Cold-bath-fields,  put  a  pe- 
riod to  a  life,  which,  fays  his  hiilorian,  had  been  led  without 
reproach.  It  is  to  be  noted,  and  it  is  fome  what  fingular  in  fuch 
a  character,  that  in  all  his  fongs  and  poems  on  wine,  love,  and 
fuch  kind  of  fubjecls,  he  feerns  to  have  manifeited  an  inviolable 
regard  for  decency  and  good  manners- 

His  fon,  George  Savile  Carey  (who  was  bred  to  the  profeffion 
of  a  printer,  and  was  one  feafon  at  lead  on  the  ft  age  at  Covent- 
Garden),  is  author  of  a  lecture  on  iviimicry,  which  he  delivered 
with  fome  fuccefs,  and  of  feveral  light  dramatic  performances. 

CARLETON  (Sir  DUDLEY),  fon  of  Anthony  Carleton,  efq. 
of  Baldwin  Brightwell,  in  Oxfordfhire,  was  born  there  in  1573? 
and  was  bred  in  Chrift-church  "College  in  Oxford.  He  travelled 
to  complete  his  education  ;  and,  after  his  return,  attended  fir 
Ralph  Winwood  into  the  Low  Countries,  in  the  quality  of  a 
fecretary  ;  where  he  was  very  active  when  king  James  refigned 
the  cautionary  towns  to  the  States.  Here  he  added  fo  great  ex- 
perience to  his  learning,  that  the  king  employed  him  afterwards 
for  20  years  together,  as  ambafTador  in  Venice,  Savoy,  and  the 
United  Provinces.  He  was  fent  ambafTador  extraordinary,  at 
two  feveral  times,  to  Lewis  XIII.  and  in  the  fame  capacity,  like- 
\vife,  to  the  United  Provinces.  In  the  fecond  of  Charles  I.  he 
was  created  baron  of  Imbercourt  in  Surrey  j  and  the  next  year 
fent  into  Holland  with  the  garter  and  the  enfigns  of  that  order 
to  Henry  prince  of  Orange.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was 
created  vifcount  Dorchefter'j  in  Oxfordfhire  ;  and  appointed  one 
of  his  majedy's  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate.  In  this  office  he 
continued  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1631.  He  died  at 
his  houfe  in  Wedminfter,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  ;  where, 
foon  after,  a  monument  of  black  and  white  marble  was  creeled 
to  his  memory. 

He  was  a  perfon  that  underdood  feveral  languages  well ;  as 
alfo  the  laws,  conditions^  and  manners  of  mod  dates  in  Europe. 
He  lived  in  times  when  men  imagined  to  themfelves  fome  un- 
known biifs  from  unrried  governments  ;  when  public  clamours 
were  loud,  and  difTenfions  high;  and,  by  way  of  mitigating  all 
fuch  redleiTnefs  of  fpirit,  he  uied  frequently  to  fay,  that  "  there 
will  be  miftakes  in  divinity  while  men  preach,  and  errors  in  go- 
vernment while  men  govern  [G.]. 

CARLE- 

[o]   '':!<•  wrlt'-.r's  nccoruing;  to  Wood,  2.  Harangue  faite  au  confeil  de   MefT.  lee 

areas  to'low  :    I.  Ha!ar.ce.  pour  pefer  en  Ellats  generaux,  touchant  le  difcord  &  les 

roar  equite   &  droiture    !a  harangue  faite  troubles  de  1'e^life  et  la  police,  caule 

n'agueres    en    .  jlee    des  iilultres  &  la    oodlrine  d'Arminius,     1617,    prini.esi 

i  ians  felrneures  les  eftats  generaux  dcs  with  the  for;ner.      3.  Vaiious  letters    in 

Provinces  Uaies,   &c.    printed  /Oto,  ^to.  the  Cabala,  fol.  i6/>3-     4.   Various  l:iters 

to 
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CARLETON  (GEORGE),  a  learned  englifh  bifhop,  was  bora 
at  Norham  in  Northumberland.  He  was  chielly  maintain . 
during  his  ftudies,  both  at  fchool  and  at  Edmund-hall  in  Oxford,, 
by  the  very  eminent  Bernard  Giipin,  iiyled  the  northern  apolile. 
In  Feb.  1580,  he  took  his  decree  of  B.  A.  and  the  fame  year 
was  elected  probationer  fellow  of  iVJerton  college  ;  in  which  fo- 
ciety  he  remained  about  five  years,  efteemed  both  as  an  orator 
and  poet.  He  became  M.  A.  and  };.  and  D.  D  and  in  1617 
was  elected  biihop  of  LlandafF.  The  enfuing  year  he  was  fent 
by  James  I.  with  three  other  englifh  divines,  and  one  from  Scot- 
Land,  to  the  fynod  of  Dort,  where  he  flood  tip  in  favour  of  epif- 
copacy.  At  his  return  he  was  tranllated  to  the  fee  of  Chichef- 
ter  in  1619.  He  died  in  May  1628,  aged  69.  He  was  a  bitter 
enemy  to  the  papiits,  and  in  the  point  of  predeftination  a  rigid 
calvinifl  [H]. 

CARLINI,  (AGOSTINO  R.  A.)  and  keeper  of  the  royal  aca- 
demy of  London.  He  was  a  native  of  Genoa  5  came  early  in 
life  to  England,  and  was  an  artiil  of  great  celebrity  for  the  ikill 


to  George  duke  of  Bucks,  in  Cabala,  or 
myfteries  of  ftate,  1654,  410.  5.  Several 
french  and  latin  letters  to  the  learned 
Ger.  Voffius,  printed  in  Ger.Voffn,  &  cia- 
rorum  virorum  ad  eum  epiilol-E,  London, 
1690,  folio,  publifhed  by  P.  Colomefius. 
6.  Several  fpeeches  in  parliament,  anno 
1626  ;  fome  of  which  may  be  feen  in -the 
firft  vol. -of  Rumworth's  collection.  Be- 
CJes  thcfe,  heleft  in  MS.  I.  Memoirs  for 
difpatches  of  political  affairs  relating  to 
Holland  and  England,  anno  i6rS;  • 
feveral  propofitions  made  to  the  Hates. 
2.  Particular  obfervations  of  the  military 
affairs  in  the  Palatinate  and  the  Low 
Countries,  i  62r,  i62z.  3.  Letters  relat- 
ing to  llate  affairs,  written  to  the  king  and 
vifcount  Rochefter,  from  Venice,  anno 
I'M 3.  4.  Letters  from  and  to  Sir  Dud-- 
ley Carleton,  knight,  during  his  embr.Uy 
in  Holland,  from  Jan.  i6i6toDec.  1620; 
with  a  judicious  hiftorical  preface  (printed 
at  the  expence  of  the  late  eurl  of  Hard- 
wicke,  for  private  ufe,  in  1757,  and 
again  in  177  c),  410.  q.  A  letter  to  the 
earl  of  Salifburv,  printed  in  Howard's 
collection.  Lloyd's  State  worthies.  Anec- 
dores  of  Bowyer. 

[H]  He  wrote,  i.  Heroici  Characteres. 
a.  Tithes  examined,  and  proved  to  be  due 
to  the  clergy  by  a  divine  right.  3.  Ju- 
rifdiction  regal,  epifcopal,  papal  :  where- 
in is  declared  how  the  pope  had  intruded 
upon  the  jurifdidHon  of  temporal  princes, 
and  of  the  church,  &c.  4.  Cor.fenfus  ec- 
ddide catholicaecontraTriJentinosde  fcrip- 
turis,  eccleiia,  hde,  et  gratia,  &c.  5.  A 


thankful  remembrance  of  God's  mercy,  in 
an  hifbr'.cii  cb  .  n  of  the  great  and. 
merciful  d.  .es  of  the  church  and 

ftate  of  EnjUnd,  llnce  the  gofpel  bega,  r.- 
here  to  flour iih,   irom    the    beginning  of 
queene    (ii.zaheth.    6.   Short  directions  to 
know  the  true  church.     7.   Oration  made 
at  the  Hague,  bcfoie  the  prince  of  Orange, 
and  the   aiiembiy   of    the    ftaCes    general, 
8.  Aftrologimania ;    or,  the    madnefs    of 
aftroiogers ;   or,  an    examination    of    fir 
Chriftopher   KeyJon's  book,  intitule 3,  A 
deience   of  judiciary   aftrology.      g.  Exa- 
mination of  thoic  things,  wherein  the  au- 
thor of   the  late    appeal    [Richard   Mon- 
tague,   afterwards  bifhop   of    Chichefter] 
holdeth  the  doctrine  of  pelagians  and   ar- 
Oiinians  to  be  the  doctrines  ot  the  church 
-;:gland.     i o.  A  joint atteftation  avow- 
ing that   the  difcip'lne  of  the  church  of 
England  was  not  impeached  by  the  fynod 
of  Dort.      ii.  Vita  Bernard!  Gilpini,  \  :ri 
f.mctiiinni,    fimaque  apud    Anglos  novrlo- 
nares  celeberrimi.      It  wa?  alfo  pubiifhed 
in  ei-?iifh,  und»r  this  title,  The  iiteoi  U^r- 
nard  Gjlpin,  a  man  mo;}  holy  and  rcr.o      - 
ed  among  the  northern  Englifh.    12.  '1 
tirnony  concerning  the    prefbyterian 
cipline  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  epi. 
p;.i   gavernme;it  in    England.      13.    Latin 
letter  to     Mr.CamJen,    coi  t.;' 
jioies  and   obfeivations    on  his  Hritai 
14.  Several  fermons.      He  had  alib  a  1: 
in  the  dutch  annotations,  and  in   tn?  new 
tranilatien  of  the  biL'.ie,  undertaken  by  or- 
cerbf  the  fy:iod  of  !>..>;:,  but  not  complet- 
ed and  pubiilhsd  till  1637.    Eio^.  iSrit. 

and 
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and  grace  with  which  he  executed  drapery.     He  died  the 
of  Augufl  1790. 

C^RLONE  (JOHN),  a  painter  of  Genoa,  born  in  1590,  died 
at  Milan  in  1630,  at  the  age  of  40,  excelled  in  the  art  of  fore- 
fliortening.  Every  thing  that  came  from  his  -pencil  was  great, 
ftrong,  and  correct.  The  cieling  of  the  Annonciada  at  Genoa,, 
representing  the  hiilory  of  the  tirgin^  is  a  very  fine  piece.  John 
Baptift,  his  brother,  finifhed  thofe  works  which  he  left  imper- 
fect. This  family  has  produced  feveral  other  painters  and 
fculptors. 

CARMATH  and  CARMATHI,  the  name  of  a  famous  im- 
poftor,  who,  according  to  fome  hlftorians,  was  a  native  of  Ha- 
maclan  Carmath,  a  village  dependent  on  the  city  of  Cufa,  from 
whence  he  derived  his  name.  Other  hiflorians  pretend  that 
this  furname  was  given  him,  becaufe  he  was  dwarfifh  and  de- 
formed,  as  the  word  carniath  fignifies  in  the  arabic  tongue.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  feel;  which  overthrew  all  the  foundations  of 
mufiulmanifm  ;  which,  however,  made  fuch  great  progrefs  in 
the  dates  of  the  kalifs,  that  they  were  almoft  entirely  infected 
with  it  in  a  very  fhort  time.  This  man  began  to  appear  in  the 
year  of  the  hegira  278,  of  Chrift  891  -,  and  his  followers,  named 
by  the  Arabs  Carameth  and  Caramethah,  were  regarded  by  the 
rnufTulmans,  not  as  fe  claries,  but  as  profligates  and  atheifts.  Car- 
math,  their  prophet,  was  a  perfon  of  g  -.r.  aufterity  of  life  ;  and 
faid  that  God  had  commanded  him  to  pray,  not  five,  times,  with 
the  muiTulmans,  but  fifty  times  a  day.  He  eflablifhed  this  prac- 
tice among  his  followers,  who  neglected  their  bufinefs  to  comply 
with  it.  Khondemir  writes  that  this  feel:  agrees  with  that  of  lih- 


mael.  They  ate  many  things  forbidden  by  the  muffulman 
and  believed  that  the  angels  were  their  guides  in  all  their  ac-" 
tions,  and  that  the  daemons  or  ghofts  are  their  enemies.  Great 
troubles  arofe  from  the  opposition  that  was  made  to  this  feel. 
Nuairi  has  given  a  long  detail"  of  whatever  relates  to  the  carma- 
thians  in  the  third  volume  cf  his  hi  (lory.  The  feel  declined  b-"y 
degrees  ;  for,  the  baridians  having  extirpated  them  in  Arabia, 
thofe  who  fprung  up  afterwards  in  Aleppo  and  elfewhere  were 
of  no  great  confequence. 

CARMICHAEL  (GERRHOM,  M.  A).  He  was  born  at  Glaf- 
go\v  in  1682,  and  educated  in  the  univerfrty  of  that  city,  where 
he  took  his  degrees,  and  was  ordained  rriinifter  at  Monimail  irr 
Fifefhire.  In  1722  he  was  promoted  to  be  profefTor  of  mora£ 
philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow  -,  and  for  the  ufe  of  hh 
iludents  wrote  fome  learned  notes  on  PulFendorfii  cfe  officiis  ho- 
minis.  He  intended  to  liave  publimed  a  fyiiem  of  moral  phi- 
lofophy on  a  new  phn,  but  did  not  live  to  fee  it  completed  j 
for  he  died  at  GlafgoVvr  in  1  7^8,  aqed  56. 

CARMICHAEL  (FREDERICK,  A.  M).  He  was  fen  of  the 


above, 
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above,  and  born  at  Monimail  in  1708.  He  received  his  educa*- 
tion  in  the  Marifchal  college,  Aberdeen,  where  he  took  his  de- 
grees, and  was  ordained  minifter  at  Monimail  in  1737*  on  the 
prefentation  of  the  earl  of  Leven.  In  1743  he  was  tranflated  to 
Inverefk,  and  in  1747  he  was  made  choice  of  to  be  one  of  the 
blunders  of  Edinburgh,  having  previouily  declined  an  offer 
made  him  of  the  divinity  chair  in  the  Marifchal  college,  Aber- 
deen. In  1751  he  was  feized  with  a  fever,  which  put  an  end 
to  his  life,  aged  45.  He  has  left  one  volume  of  ferrnons,  which 
in  juflnefs  of  fentiment  and  elegance  of  expreflion  are  equal  to 
the  bed  difcourfes  in  the  englilh  language. 

CARNEADES,  a  celebrated  greek  philofopher,  was  a  native 
of  Gyrene  in  Africa.  He  founded  the  third  academy,  which, 
properly  fpeaking,  differed  not  from  the  fecond  ;  for,  excepting 
fome  mitigations,  which  ferved  only  for  a  blind,  he  was  as  ftre- 
nuous  a  defender  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  knowledge  as 
Arcefilaus,  the  founder  of  the  fecond.  He  was  fo  intent  on  ftudy 
that  he  negle&ed  to  cut  his  nails,  and  let  his  hair  grow.  He 
was  fo  unwilling  to  leave  hi*,  (Indies,  that  he  not  only  avoided 
all  entertainments,  but  forgot  even  to  eat  at  his  own  table  :  his 
maid  fervant  Meliffa,  who  was  alfo  his  concubine,  was  obliged 
to  put  the  victuals  into  his  hand.  Valerius  Maximus  tells  us, 
his  concubine's  care  was  divided  between  the  fear  of  interrupt- 
ing his  meditation,  and  that  of  letting  him  ftarve.  He  was  an 
antiigoniil  of  the  ftoics,  and  pitche-d  upon  Chryfippus,  one  of 
the  mod  celebrated  philofophers  of  their  feel,  for  his  adverfary  j 
and  was  fo  follicitotis  to  get  the  victory,  that,  when  he  was  pre- 
paring for  the  combat,  he  took  a  dofe  of  hellebore,  to  clear  his 
brain  and  increale  the  warmth  of  his  imagination.  The  power 
of  his  eloquence  was  dreaded  even  by  a  roman  fenate.  The 
Athenians  being  condemned  by  the  Romans  to  pay  a  fine  of  five " 
hundred  talents,  for  plundering  the  city  of  Oropus,  fent  ambaf- 
fadors  to  Rome,  who  got  the  fine  mitigated  to  one  hundred  ta- 
lents. Carneades  the  academic,  Diogenes  the  ftoic,  and  Grito^ 
laus  the  peripatetic,  were  charged  with  this  embaffy.  Before 
they  had  an  audience  of  the  fenatej  they  harangued  to  great  mul- 
titudes in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Carneades's  eloquence 
was  diftinguifhed  from  that  of  the  others  by  its  flrength  and 
rapidity.  Gato  the  elder  made  a  motion  in  the  fenate,  that  thcfe 
ambafladors  fhould  be  immediately  fent  back,  becaufe  it  was 
very  difficult  to  difcern  the  truth  through  the  arguments  of  Car- 
neades.  The  athenian  ambaffadors  (faid  many  of  the  fenators) 
were  fent  rather  to  force  us  to  comply  with  their  demands  than 
to  follicit  them  by  perfuafion  :  meaning,  that  it  was  impofiible 
to  refift  the  power  of  that  eloquence  with  which  Carneades  ad- 
dreffed  himfelf  to  them.  According  to  Plutarch,  the  youths  at 
Home  were  fo  charmed  by  the  fine  orations  of  this  philcfopher, 

that 
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that  they  forfook  their  diverfions  and  other  exercifes,  and  v 
carried  with  a  kind  of  madnefs  to  philpFophy  ;  the  humour  of 
philofophifing  fpreading  like  enthufiafm.  This  grieved  Cato, 
who  was  afraid  that  for  tae  future  the  roman  youth  would 
prefer  books  to  arms.  He  blamed  the  conduct  of  the  fen  ate,' 
for  having  fuffered  the  ambafladors  to  continue  fo  lon^  amons; 

o  o  .  o 

them  without  an  anfwer,  who  were  able  to  perfuade  them  to 
any  thing.  Cato  was  particularly  afraid  of  the  fubtlety  of  wit 
and  flrength  of  argument  with  which  Carneades  maintained 
either  fide  of  the  queftion.  Carneades  harangued  in  favour  of 
juftice  one  day,  and  the  next  day  againft  it,  to  the  admiration 
of  all  who  heard  him  ;  among  whom  were  Galba  arid  Cato,  the 
greateft  orators  of  Rome.  This  \vas  his  element :  he  delighted 
in  demolilhing  his  own  work  ;  becaufe  all  ferved  in  the  end  to 
confirm  his  grand  principle,  that  there  are  only  probabilities  or 
refemblances  of  truth  in  the  mind  of  man  ;  fo  that  of  two 
things  directly  oppofite,  either  may  be  cliofen  indifferently. 
Quintilian  very  judicicufly  remarks,  that  though  Carneades  ar- 
gued in  favour  of  injuftice,  yet  he 'acted  himfelf  according  to 
the  ftricl:  rules  of  juftice.  1  he  following  maxim  of  Carneades 
is  truly  admirable :  "  If  a  man  privately  knew  that  his  enemy/ 
or  any  other  perfon,  whofe  death  might  be  of  advantage  to 
him,  would  come  to  fit  down  on  grafs  in  which  there  lurked 
an  afp,  he  ought  to  give  him  notice  of  it,  though  it  were  in  the 
power  of  no  perfon  whatfoever  to  blame  him  for  being  filenr." 

It  is  thought  that  Carneades  would  have  left  his  fchool  to: 
his  difciple  Mentor,  if  they  had  not  quarrelled.  The  philo- 
fopher  found  Mentor  in  bed  with  his  concubine  MelifTa.  He 
did  not  then  difpute  on  probability  and  incomprehenGbility  : 
he  was  altogether  like  another  man  :  he  looked  upon  the  thing 
as  certain,  and  comprehended  perfectly  well  what  his  eyes  told 
him  of  the  infidelity  of  his  concubine  ani  difciple,  and  brc 
with  Mentor;  whofe  crime  was  moft  infamous.  He  was  the 
favourite  fcholar  of  Carneades,  and  had  free  accefs  to  his  houfe 
as  if  he  had  been  his  fon.  Carneades,  according  to  fome,  lived 
to  be  fourfcore  and  five  years  old  -.  others  make  him  to  be 
ninety.  His  death  is  placed  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  hundred 
and  fixty-fecond  olympiad.  Plutarch  has  preferred  the  follow- 
ing apophthegm  of  Carneades  j  "  Princes  learn  nothing  well  but 
riding :  for  their  matters  flutter  them,  and  thofe  who  wreitle 
with  them  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  thrown  :  but  a  hoife  c'onfi- 
ders  not  whether  a  private  man  or  a  prince,  a  poor  man  or  a 
rich,  be  on  his  back  ;  and  if  his  rider  cannot  rule  him,  he 
throws  him." 

CARO  (HANNiB'Ai,\  a  very  celebrated  Italian  poet  and  ora- 
tor, was  born  at  Civita  Nuova,  in  1507';  and  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Rome,  where  he  became  fecreiary  to  fome  biihops. 
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Soon  diftinguifhing  himfelf  by  his  uncommon  parts  and  learn- 
ing, he  was  preferred  to  the  fame  office,  firft  under  the  duke  of 
Parma,  and  afterwards  under  the  cardinal  of  Farnefe.  Then 
he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Malta,  and  began  to  ac- 
quire a  vail  reputation  by  his  works.  He  tranflated  Virgil's 
jEneid  into  his  ow-n  language,  very  delicately  and  very  faithful- 
ly :  in  fhort,  with  fuch  purity  of  ftyle,  and  propriety  of  expref- 
fion,  that  the  beit  judges  did  not  fuppofe  him  to  have  fallen  the 
lead  ihort  of  his  original.  He  tranflated  alfo  Ariftotle's  Rhe- 
toric, which  was  publiihed  nt  Venice  in  1570,  and  two  Orations 
ot  Gregory  Nazianzen,  with  a  difcourfe  of  Cyprian.  He  wrote 
a  comedy,  which  Balzac  has  fpoke  well  of;  and  a  mifcellany 
of  his  original  poems  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1584.  His  fon- 
nets  have  been  (JcfervecHy  admired  ;  and  fo  has  a  poem,  which, 
by  order  of  the  cardinal  of  Farnefe,  he  wrote  in  honour  of  the 
royal  houfe  of  France.  Caftelvetro  wrote  a  critique  upon  this, 
.nui  took  an  occafion  to  decry  Caro's  abilities  and  tafte  ;  but  fe- 
veral  academies  in  Italy,  particularly  that  of  Banchi  at  Rome, 
Hood  up  iu  his  defence,  and  maintained  the  credit  both  of  the 
author  and  his  poem,  againtt  the  ill-natured  cavils  of  Caftelve- 
tro. Caro  died  at  Rome  in  1566,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Laurence  of  Damafcus,  where  his  tomb  is  dill  to  be  feen. 

CARPENTER  (NATHANAEL),  B.  D.  and  dean,  of  the  king, 
dom  of  Ireland,  km  of  John  Carpenter  rector  of  Hatherley  in 
the  county  of  Devon.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  being  ad- 
mitted in  Edmond's-hall,  and  in  the  year  1607  elected  fellow  of 
Exeter-college.  He  was  a  man  of  confiderable  parts ;  for  the 
improvement  of  which  his  induftry  was  by  no  means  wanting, 
which  made  him  eminent  in  feveral  branches  of  learning,  as 
mathematics,  phyfics,  poetry,  geography  and  divinity.  He  died 
at  Dublin  in  1635.  His  works  are:  I .  Philofophia  Libera  triplici 
•exercitationum  decade  propofita,  in  which  the  author  juftifies  the 
going  off  from  antient  errors  in  philofophy,  though  never  fo 
itrongly  recommended  by  authority,  and  rallies  thofe  philofo- 
phers  who  idolized  Ariitotle,  and  took  all  his  notions  upon  con- 
tent. 2.  Geography  delineated  forth  in  two  books,  containing  the 
iphxrical  and  topical  parts  thereof:  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
treatife  he  pretends  to  prove,  that  people  born  in  a  hilly  coun- 
try are  for  the  moil  part  more  martial  and  generous  than  thofe 
in  the  chain  pain  ;  but  whether  the  mountains  of  his  own  De- 
von (hire  might  not  pre-engage  his  philofophy  to  this  fancy,  is  a 
•queiiion.  He  likewife  publifhed  a  fmall  volume,  intituled  Achi- 
fophel,  or,  the  picture  of  a  wicked  politician,  in  three  parts. 
La  illy,  this  author  wrote  a  treatife  of  optics,  which,  had  it  been 
corredtly  printed,  would  have  been  a  valuable  piece.  The  au- 
thor of  Athens  Oxonienfcs  gives  this  character  of  him ;  That 
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for  his  natural  endowments  of  knowledge,    reufon,  judgment 
and  wifdom,  he  feemed  to  have  but  few  equals. 

CARPENTIER  (PETER),  prior  of  Doncheri,  born  at  Char- 
leville  in  1697,  entered  early  into  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur, 
where  he  acquired  great  eileem  tor  his  learning  ;  but  being  pre  - 
fented  to  a  rich  benefice  by  the  abbe  de  Pompone,  and  patron- 
ized by  the  miniftry,  he  went  into  the  order  of  Cluni.  He  paff- 
ed  his  time  at  Paris  without  attaching  himielf  to  any  religious 
houfe,  cultivating  literature  and  rummaging  into  archives  and 
libraries.  He  died  in  Dec.  1767,  aged  70.  He  is  partly  author 
of  the  edition  of  the  gloflary  of  D-u  Cange,  6  vols.  folio.  He  allo 
wrote  Alphabetum  tyronktnumj  fol.  1747. 

CARPOCRA  J  ES>  or  CARPOCRAS,  a  famous  heretk  of  the 
fecond  century,  was  originally  a  platonic  phiiofopher,  and  a  na- 
tive of  JEgypt.  He  broached  his  notions  at  Alexandria  about 
the  year  130,  revivvrg  and  improving  upon  the  opinions  of  Si- 
mon Magus,  Menander,  Saturnius  and  other  impious  gnoilrcs  > 
Marceilina,  who  ruined  fo  many  at  Rome,  was  of  this  feet. 
After  fome  time  his  followers  took  the  general  iiasrc  of  gno- 
ilics. 

CARRERA  (p£T£R),  a  pried  of  Sicily,  very  expert  in  the 
game  of  chefs,  publifhed  a  curious  Italian  treatife  on  that  fubjedt 
in  1617,  4to.  He  alfo  wrote  a  hiilory  of  Catana  in  Italian, 
1639  and  1641,  2  vols.  in  folio.  He  died-  at  MeiTma •  iii  1647^ 
uged  76. 

CARSTARES  (V^ILLIAM),  an  ingenious  fcots  divin-e,  de- 
fccnded  from  an  anti-end  family  in  Fife,  and  born  at  Cathcart 
near  Glasgow  in  1649;;  who,.,  though  his  political  character  was 
little  known,  was  confidential  fecietary  to  William  III.  during, 
his  whole  reBgn.  Being  of  an  enterprifing  difpofition,  and  the 
times  being  turbulent,  he  was  fent  by  his  father  to  finiih  his 
iludies  at  Utrecht,  where  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  af- 
fairs of  his  country  introduced  him  to  the  prince  of  Orange  ; 
with  whom  he  fo  far  ingratiated  himfclf,  that  nothing  of  confe- 
quence  relating  to  Great  Britain  was  tranfacled  at  the  dutch 
courtj  with  which  he  was  not  rntrufted.  Bifhcp  Burner  ob- 
ferves,  that  when  he  returned  to  his-  native  country  he  had  all 
the  prince  of  Orange's  fecrets  in  his  breait.  He  had  a  {hare 
i.n  what  was  called  the  Ryehoufe  plot3  fo  far  as  k  related  to  the 
obtaining  a  free  parliament,  a  redrefs  of  public  grievances,  and 
the  exclufion  of  the  duke  of  York  ;  and,  on  the  tlrfcovery  of  the 
confpiracy,  was  thrown  into  prifon.  Refilling  to  make  any  con- 
feiFion,  he  was  fent  down  to  Scotland,  where  the  practice  of  ex- 
torting confeifion  by  torture  Hill  fubfiited  ;  which  he  endured 
without  complying,  until  a  milder  courfe  being  taken,  he  was- 
(kludcd  by  iblemn  uilurances,  moil  fhamefully  violated  by  the 
jniiiiilry  of  that  kingdom.  After  his  releafe  he  retired  to  Hol- 
land^ 
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land,  where  the  prince  of  Orange  appointed  him  his  chaplain, 
and  procured  hi-.n  to  be  elected  miniiter  of  the  englilh  congre- 
gation at  Leyden.  He  came  to  England  with  the  prince  at  the 
Revolution,  when  the  new  king  appointed  him  his  chaplain  for 
Scotland,  annexing  the  whole  revenue  of  the  chapel  royal  to 
that  office  :  but  infifting  on  his  refidence  here  and  attendance 
on  his  perfon  ;  nothing  of  confequence  relating  to  the  fettlc- 
ment  of  Scotland  was  carried  on,  without  private  confultation 
with  him.  Mr.  Carftares's  connection  with  public  bufinefs 
ceafed,  in  great  meafure,  on  king  William's  death;  but  queen. 
Anne,  without  any  ibllicitation,  continued  his  appointment  as 
her  chaplain  for'  Scotland:  after  which  he  retired  from  court, 
was  chofen  principal  of  the  college  at  Edinburgh,  and  called  to 
be  one  of  the  miniiters  of  that  city.  Both  thefe  duties  he  dif- 
diarged  with  great  diligence  and  integrity  ;  and  his  influence 
in  the  church  enabled  him  to  be  of  fingular  fervice  in  promoting 
the  union  between  the  two  kingdoms.  He  died  in  1715,  and  in 
1774  his  (late  papers  and  letters  with  his  life  were  publiflied  in 
one  volume  4-to  by  Dr.  M'Gormick. 

CAR  TK  ^THOMAS),  a  very  learned  englifh  hiflorian,  was  born 
at  Clifton,  in,  Warwicklhire ;  at  which  place  his  father,  the  rev. 
•Samuel  Cirrte,  at  that  time  refided  as  vicar;  and  was  baptized 
there  by  immerfion,  on  April  23,  1686.  If  this  account  be 
exact,  his  progreis  in  grammatical  learning  mud  have  been  very 
rapid  and  extraordinary;  for  it  appears  that  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  Univerfity  college,  in  Oxford,  and  matriculated  on 
July  4,  1698,  having  then  not  long  entered  into  the  1 3th  year 
of  his  age.  He  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  Jan.  1702  ;  after  which 
he  was  incorporated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  M.  A.  in 
1706.  In  due  rirne  he  entered  into  orders,  and  was  appointed 
reader  of  the  abbey  church  at  Bath  ;  where  he  preached  a  fer- 
mon  on  Jan.  30,  1714,  in  which  he  took  occafion  to  vindicate 
Charles  I,  from  afperfions  with  regard  to  the  irifh  rebellion. 
The  difpute  gave  rife  to  our  hiitorian's  lirft  publication,  intituled, 
The  iriih  inaiFacre  let  in  a  clear  light,  &c.  Upon  the  accefiou 
of  George  I.  Mr.  Carte's  principles  not  permitting  him  to  take 
the  oaths  to  the  new  government,  he  arTumed  a  lay  habir.  What 
particular  concern  he  had  in  the  rebellion  of  171;  does  not 
appear  ;  bat  that  he  had  Ibme  degree  of  guilt  in  this  refpetr, 
or,  at  leait,  that  he  was  ftrongly  fufpecled  of  it  by  adminiftra- 
tion,  is  evident,  from  the  king's  troops  having  orders  to  difcover 
and  apprehend  him.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  elude  their 
iearch,  by  concealing  himfelf  at  Coleihill,  Warwickshire,  in  the 
houfe  of  a  clergyman.  Mr.  Carte  himfelf  officiated  for  a  time 
as  curate  of  the  fame  place ;  after  which,  he  was  fome  time 
fecretary  to  biiiiop  Atterbury.  This  connexion  threw  him  into 
iii  difficulties  :  ib  deeply  \vas  he  thought  to  be  engaged  in  the 
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<ronfpiracy  afcribed  to  that  eminent  prelate,  that  a  charge  of  high- 
treafon  was  brought  againft  him  ;  and  a  proclamation  was  iiTued, 
Aug.  13,  1722,  offering  a  reward  of  loool.  for  feizing  his  per- 
fon.  He  was  again  fucctfsftil  in  making  his  efcape,  and  iled 
into  France,  where  he  refided  feveral  years,  under  the  borrowed 
name  of  Philips.  Whilft  Mr.  Carte  continued  in  that  country, 
he  was  introduced  to  the  principal  men  of  learning  and  family, 
and  gained  accefs  to  the  moft  eminent  libraries,  public  and  pri- 
vate, by  which  means  he  was  enabled  to  collect  large  material* 
for  illuftrating  an  englilh  edition  of  Thuanus*  Whilft  this 
grand  work  was  carrying  on,  queen  Caroline,  whofe  regard  to 
men  of  letters  is  veil  known,  received  fuch  favourable  impref- 
iions  of  Mr.  Carte,  that  (he  obtained  permiflion  for  his  returning 
to  England  in  fecurity  ;  which  he  did  feme  time  between  the 
years  17:8  and  1730.  He  hasl  not  long  been  reftored  to  his 
own  country,  before  he  engaged  in  one  of  the  mod  important 
of  his  works,  The  Mftory  of  the  life  of  James  duke  of  Or- 
monde, from  his  birth  in  1610,  to  his  death  in  1688.  This 
work  is  extended  to  three  volumes  folio.  The  third  volume,. 
which  was  published  fir  ft,  came  out  in  1735,  asd  the  fir  ft  and 
fecond  volumes  in  1736.  From  a  letter  of  Mr.  Carte's  to  Dr. 
Swift,  dated  Aug.  n,  1736,  it  appears  that,  in  writing  the  life 
of  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  he  had  availed  himfelf  of  fome  in- 
structions which  he  had  derived  from  the  dean[i}.  In  the 
i>.me  letter,  he  mentions  his  defign  of  compofing  a  general  hil- 
tory  of  England:  and  finds  great  fault  not  only  with  Rapin  de 
Thoyras,  but  with  Rymer's  Fcedera.  His  accufations  of  thar 
noble  collection  are  in  feveral  refpecTts  erroneous  and  groundless 
it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  fuecefs  and  popularity  of  Ra- 
pin's  Hiftory  gave  confiderable  difguft  to  Mr.  Carte  and  other 
gentlemen  of  the  fame  principles,  and  fuggefted  the  fcheme  of 
a  hew  undertaking.  It  is  evident,  from  fome  letter's  written 
about  this  time  to  Dr.  Z.  Grey  by  our  author,  that  he  laid  a  great 
itrefs  upon  that  part  of  his  Life  of  the  duke  of  Ormonde  which 
vindicated  Charles  I.  in  his  tranfa&ions  with  the  earl  of  Gla- 
morgan, and  which  brought  a  charge  of  forgery  againft  that 
nofcrlernan.  In  April  1738  Mr.  Carte  puhlifhed,  on  a  fepnrate 
flieet,  A  general  account  of  the  necefiary  materials  for  a  Inftory 
of  England,  of  the  fociety  and  fubfcriptions  propofed  for  de- 
fraying the  expences  of  it,  and  the  method  in  which  he  intended 
to  proceed  in  carrying  on  the  work.  In  the  following  Oclobrr 
he  had  obtained  fubfcriptions,  or  the  promife  of  fuhfcnptions, 


[l]-  Lord  Orrery,  in  a  letter   to  Me-  w'uh  his  approbation.      Any  name 

Carte,  from  Dublin,  writes  to  him  in  the  his  ecu  Id  not  add  to  your  £rtisfa&i«n.  But 

following  terms:    ""Your  hiitory  is    in  1  may  fay,  the   worthy  and  the  wife  are 

§re2t  elleem  h-ere.    All  ti»ies  leem  to  like  with  you  to  a  man,  and  you  have  me  into 

it.    The  deati  of  SuPilrlck's  honours  you  the  bargain." 

to 
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to  the  amour- 1  of  6col.  a  year.  Not  long  after,  he  was  at  Cam- 
bridge, collecting  materials  for  his  hillory,  from  the  univerHty 
and  other  libraries.  Whilft  ly?  was  thus  employed,  his  head 
quarters  were  at  Madingly,  the  feat  of  fir  John  Hinde  Cotton, 
bart.  whofe  large  collection  of  old  pamphlets  and  journals,  pub- 
lifhed  during  the  grand  civil  war  between  1630  and  1660,  he 
methodized,  and  procured  to  be  bound  in  a  great  number  of 
volumes.  March  8,  1744,  a  caufe  in  chancery  was  determined 
in  his  favour,  againft  his  brother  Samuel  and  hi>  filler  Sarah, 
with  regard  to  a  doubt  concerning  their  father's  will.  Not 
many  weeks  after,  our  author  tell  under  the  fufpicions  of  ad- 
miniftration,  and  was  taken  into  cuftody,  together  with  a  Mr. 
Garth,  at  a  time  when  the  habeas  corpus  acl  was  fufpended,  in 
confequence  of  fome  apprehended  defigns  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
tender. It  is  certain  that  nothing  material  was  difcovered  againfl 
him,  for  he  was  foon  discharged,  out  of  cuftody,  May  9,  1744. 
This  event  did  not  detract  from  his  popularity,  or  prevent  his 
receiving  great  encouragement  in  his  historical  dd:gn.  July  18, 
the  court  of  common-council  of  the  city  of  London  agreed  to 
fubfcribe  50!.  a  year  for  feven  years  to  Mr.  Carte,  towards  de- 
fraying the  expence  of  his  writing  the  hiftory  of  England.  In 
the  next  month  was  printed  a  colleclion  of  the  feveral  papers 
that  had  been  publifhed  by  him  relative  to  his  great  work.  Oct. 
1 8,  the  company  of  goldfmiths  voted  25!.  a  year  for  feven  years, 
towards  defraying  the  expences  of  tranfcribing  letters,  nego- 
tiations, and  other  materials  of  the  like  nature  :  and,  in  the 
December  following,  the  companies  of  grocers  and  vintners  fub- 
fcribed  25!.  a  year  each  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Propofals  for 
printing  the  hiftory  were  circulated  in  1746,  and  the  firft  vo- 
lume of  it  was  completed  in  December  1747  ;  when  the  credit 
of  a  work  which  had  been  ufliered  into  the  world  with  fo  much 
preparation  and  expectation,  and  which  had  been  fupported  by 
iuch  ample  fubfcriptions,  was  almoil  wholly  overturned  by  a  re- 
markable acl  of  literary  indifcretion.  Mr.  Carte,  having  taken 
occafion  to  fpeak  of  the  unction  of  our  kings,  and  of  the  great 
effects  annexed  to  it,  introduced,  in  a  note,  a  ftory  of  one 
Chriftopher  Lovel,  a  native  of  Wells,  in  Somerfetflrire,  who  is 
rcprefented  as  having  been  healed  of  the  evil,  at  Avignon,  in 
1716,  by  application  to  the  pretender.  The  indifcretion  he  had 
been  guilty  of  was  hurtful  to  his  intereft.  The  corporation  of 
London  unanimoufly  reiolved,  in  April  1748,  to  withdraw  their 
fubfcription  •,  and  the  hiftory  fell  into  very  general  neglect.  It 
is  to  the^honour  of  Mr.  Carte's  fortitude,  that  he  was  not  dif- 
couraged  trom  profecuting  his  undertaking  ;  and  perhaps  he 
might  receive  private  aid  and  fupport,  though  public  afliftance 
was  withdrawn.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cafe  in  that 
refpeclj  his  fecond  volume,  containing  nn  account  of  all  public 
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tranfa&ions  from  the  acceflion  of  Henry  III.  in  I2»6,  to  the 
death  of  Henry  VII.  in  1509,  appeared  in  1750.  The  third 
volume,  which  extended  to  the  marriage  of  the  elector  palatine 
with  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.  in  1613,  was 
publifhed  in  1752.  The  fourth  volume,  which  Mr.  Carte  did 
not  live  to  complete,  appeared  in  1755.  It  was  intended  to 
have  been  carried  on  to  the  reftoration,  but  concludes  with  the 
year  1654.  It  was  his  defign  to  have  brought  the  narration 
down  to  the  revolution,  for  which  purpofe  he  had  been  at  un- 
common pains  to  collect  materials,  wherever  they  could  be  found. 
Notwithftandiiig  our  author's  peculiar  opinions  and  prejudices, 
his  general  hiftory  is  undoubtedly  a  work  of  great  merit  in  point 
of  information.  It  is  written  with  eminent  exaclnefs  and  dili- 

, and  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  original  authors.     Mr. 

died  at  Caldecot-houfe,  near  Abingdon,  Berkfhire,  April  2, 
1754.  At  his  deceafe,  all  his  papers  came  into  the  hands  of  his 
xvidow,  who  afterwards  married  Mr.  Jernegan,  a  gentleman  in- 
tended for  orders  in  the  church  of  Rome  [K].  Mrs.  Carte  left 

[K]    Befides  the  works  mentioned  in  Baudier.     8vo.    London,    1736.     7.  Ad- 

t.he  text,  he  was  the  author  of  the  fol-  vice  of  a  mother  to  her  fon  and  daughter, 

lowing  publications.     I.  A   collection  of  tranflated    from  the   french  of    »he   mar- 

original  letters  and  papers,  concerning  the  chionefs  de  Lambert.    This  has  gone  thro* 

affairs  of  England,  from  164.1  to  1660,  in  feveral  editions.      8.  Farther  reafons,  ad- 

two  vols.  8vo.  1739.      2.  The  hiftory  of  drefled  to  parliament,   for  rendering  more 

the    revolutions    of    Portugal,     from    the  effectual  an  act  of  queen  Anne,    relating 

foundation  of   that  kingdom  to  the  year  to  the  vetting  in  authors  the  right  of  copies 

1567,  with  letters  of  fir  Robert  Southwell,  fcr   the    encouragement   of    learning,    by 

during  his  embafTy  there,   to  the  duke  of  R.  H.      Mr.   Carre   wrote,  aifo,  a  pjper 

Ormonde;  giving  a  particular  account  of  (the  MS,  of  which   is  in  Mr.   Nichols's 

the   depofing  don   Alphonfo,    and  placing  pofTefnon)  recommending  a  public  library 

don   Pedro  on    the  throne,  8vo.  1780.  —  •  to  be   formed  at  the  IVIanfion-houfc,  and 

3.    A  full  anfwer  to  the  letter  from  a  by-  that  the  twelve  great  companies  of  the  city 

ftander,  a  pamphlet,  8vo.  1742.    4.  A  full  of  London  ftiould  each  of  them  fubfcribe 

and  clear  vindication  of  the  full  anfwer  to  2'  col.  lor  that  purpofe.     A  tranftation  of 

a  letter  from  a  byftander.     Ditto,    1743.  Mr.  Carte's   General   hiftory  of  Ergland 

The  letter  from  a  byftander  was  written  by  into  french  was  undertaken  by  feverai  geri- 

the  late  Corbyn  Morris,  elq.     5.  Catalogue  tlemen  in  conjunction,  but  was  never  com- 

des  rolles  Gafcons,  Normans,  and  Francois  pleted.    Some  paits  of  the  translation  were 

conferves  dans  les  archives  de  la  Tour  de  in   Dr.  Ducarel's  pofleffion.       Mr.  Carte 

Londres  ;    tire    d'apres  celui    du    Garde  left  behind  him,  in  MS.  a  Vindication  of 

defdites  archives  :  8c  contenant  la  precis  Charles  I.  with  regard  to  the  irifh  mavTdcrc. 

&•  le  fommaire  de  tous  les  titres  qui  s'y  In  1758  was  publifhed  a  book,  partly  upon 

trouvent  concernant  la  Guienne,  la  Nor-  the  fame  (object,  intituled,  The  cafe  of  ihe 

mandie,    &    les   autres    provinces   de    la  royal  martyr  confidered  with  candour,  ip 

France,  fujettes  autres  fois  aux  rois  d'An  •  2  vols.  8vo.  the  author  of  vhiih  acknow- 

gleterre,  &c.      In  two  vol.  folio,  with  two  ledars  his  obligations  to   Mr.  Carte.       It 

moft  exact  and  correct  indexes  of  places  was  written  by  the  rev.  J.  Bofwell,   M.  A. 

and  peribns.    Paris,  1743.    This  valuable  a  clergyman  and  a  fchooimalter,  at  Taun- 

eoliection,  being  calculated  for  the  ufe  of  ton-   in  Somerfetihire.     The  fame  gentle- 

the  French,   is  introduced  with  a  preface  man  was  the  author  of  a  Method  ol  Studys 

in  that  language.     6.  A  preface  to  a  tranf-  or  a   ufeful  library,  printed  in    17,8,  in 

lation,  by  Mrs  Thompion,  of  the-THftory  8vo.    a  work  of  no  diftmguiflied  merit; 

»f  the  memorable  and  extraordinary  cala-  'and  of  two  pamphlets,  called  Remark-;  on 

jnities  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,    queen  of  the  free   and  candid   diiquiiitions,  wh.ch 

&c.  by  the  chevalier  Michael  appeared  in  1750  and  1751. 

the 
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the  papers  to  "her  fccond  hufband  for  life,  and  after  his  death  to 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  1  hey  are  now  depofited  in  the  bod- 
leian  library,  having  been  delivered  by  Mr.  Jernegan  to  the 
univerfity,  1778,  for  a  valuable^confideration.  Whilft  they  were 
in  this  gentleman's  poiTellion,  the  ca-rl  of  Hardwicke  paid  200!. 
for  the  perufal  of  them.  For  a  confideration  of  300!.  Mr. 
Macpherfon  had  the  ufe  of  them ;  who  from  thefe  and  other 
materials  compiled  his  hiftory  and  ftate  papers.  Mr.  Carte  was 
a  man  of  a  ftrong  conftitution,  and  indefatigable  application. 
When  the  ftudies  of  the  day  were  over,  he  would  eat  heartily  ; 
and  in  conversation  was  cheerful  and  entertaining. 

CARTER  (FRANCIS),  F.  S.  A,  author  of  a  Journey  from 
Malaga  to  Gibraltar,  1776,  2  vols.  8vo.  with  plates  fold  fepa- 
rately  ;  reprinted  in  2  vnls.  8vo.  1778,  with  the  plates  inferted. 
The  many  coins  engraved  in  this  work  were  from  the  colleclion 
of  the  celebrated  fpanifh  me<ialli(l  Flores,  whofe  cabinet  Mr. 
Carter  had  purchafed  on  his  death,  and  .difpofed  of  the  dupli- 
cates to  Dr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Carter  died  Auguft  i,  1783,  when 
he  had  juft  completed  (and  had  actually  printed  the  firft  fheet 
of)  An  hiftorical  and  critical  account  of  early  printed  fpanifh 
books ;  in  which,  to  ufe  his  own  words,  his  intent  was  "  to 
write  an  hiftorical  and  critical  account  of  the  moft  early  printed 
volumes  in  the  fpanifh  language,  which  had  fallen  into  my  pof- 
fefiion  during  thirty  years  diligently  collecting  them,  both  in 
Spain,  France,  and  England."  Of  the  lives  of  the  authors  he  pro- 
pofed  to  give  a  fummary  account,  with  occafional  fpecimens  of 
the  ftyle  and  manner  of  their  writings,  and  ftrictures  on  the  ftate 
and  progrefs  of  learning  and  poetry,  from  the  days  of  John  II. 
king  of  Caftile  down  to  the  preient  age  :  to  appearance  an 
humble  and  eafy  talk,  but  which  will  be  found  in  the  execution 
to  require  no  fmall  labour,  judgment,  and  experience,  and  be 
evidently  of  great  advantage  to  thofe  v/bo  wilh  to  enrich  their 
libraries  with  the  beft  fpanifh  works,  and  be  informed  of  the  re- 
putation, merit,  and  rank,  each  author  holds  in  the  literary 
world."  We  have  to  lament  that  this  was  never  rimmed. 

CARTES  (RENE  DCS),  an  eminent  philofopher  and  mathe- 
matician, was  defcended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of 
Touraine  in  Fran-ce,  and  younger  fon  of  Joachin  des  Cartes, 
counfellor  in  the  parliament  of  Rennes,  by  Jane  Brochard, 
daughter  of  the  lieutenant-general  of  Poicbiers.  He  was  bom 
at  La  Have  in  Touraine,  March  31,  1596.  His  father  ufed  to 
call  him,  when  a  child,  the  philofopher,  on  account  of  his 
curiofity  to  know  the  reafons  of  things.  In  1604  he  was  fent 
to  the  Jefuits  college  at  La  Flee  he,  where  he  made  great  progrefs 
in  the  latin  and  greek  tongues  ;  and  to  poetry  he  clifcovered, 
when  very  young,  a  particular  affeclion.  The  fables  of  the 
ancients  afforded  him  alfo  a  particular  pleafure,  by  the  agreeable 
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turns  of  fancy  in  their  texture.     As  a  reward  for  his  exat!  dif- 
charge  of  his  duty,  he  was  difpenfed  with  attending  fo  clofely 
to  the  le£lures  as  his  companions ;  and  this  liberty  he  made  ufe 
of,  to  read  over  all  the  rare  and  valuable  books  he  could  procure. 
He  left  the  college  Auguft  1612,  his  father  defigning  him  for 
the  army,  but  being  as  yet  too  young  and  weak  to  bear  the 
fatigues  of  war,  he  was  fent  to  Paris  the  fpring  following. — 
Though  he  did  not  launch  into  extravagance,  or  plunge  into  de- 
bauchery •,  yet,  as  he  had  no  governor,  he  fometimes  gamed  very 
high,  but  had  great  fuccefs.     At  Paris  he  renewed  his  acquaint- 
ance with  many,  whom  he  had  known  at  college,  and  who  in- 
duced him  to  retire  from  the  world  to  purfue  his  ftudies  without 
interruption  ;  which  he  did  for  two  years  :  but  in  May  1616,  at 
the  repeated  follicuation  of  his  friends,  he  fet  out  for  Holland, 
and  entered  himfelf  a  volunteer  under   the  prince  of  Orange. 
He  turned  foldier,  according  to  Baillet,  that  he  might  have   a 
better    opportunity   to   obferve    the    different    difpofitions    of 
men,  and  to  fortify  himfelf  againit  all   the  accidents  of  life- 
That  he  might  not  be  uneafy  under  the  power  of  any  fuperior,. 
he  refufed  upon  his  firft  entrance  all  command  and  all  engage- 
ments, and   fupportcd  himfelf  at  his  own  charge:  but,  merely 
for  form,  and  to  keep  up  the  cuflorn,  he  once  received  his  pay, 
and  preferved  that  piece  of  money  all  his  life,  as  a  teflimony  of 
his  having  ferved  in  the  army. 

Whilfthe  lay  in  garrifon  at  Breda,  during  the  truce  between 
the  Spaniards  and  Dutch,  an  unknown  perfon  caufed  a  problem 
in   mathematics,  in   the  dutch  language,   to  be  fixed  up  in  the 
ftreets :  when   des  Cartes  feeing  a  concourfe  of  people  itop  to 
read  it,  defired  one  who  flood  near  him  to  explain  it  to  him  in 
latin  or -french.     The  man  promifed  to  fatisfy  him,  upon  con- 
dition that  he  would  engage   to   folve  the  problem  ;  and   dtts 
Cartes  agreed  to  the  condition  with  fuch  an  air,  that  the  man, 
though  he  little  expected  fuch  a  thing  from  a  young  cadet  in  the 
army,  gave  him  his  addrefs,  and  defired  him  to  bring  him  the 
fblution.      Des   Cartes  returned  to   his  lodging,  and  next  day 
v ifi ted  Beekinan,   principal  cf  the  college  of  Dort,  who  was  the 
perfon  that  had  translated  the  problem  to  him.  Beekman  feemed 
furprifed  at  his  having  folved  it  in  fuch  a  fhort  time;,  but  his 
\vonder  was  much  increafed  to  find,  upon  talking  to  the  young 
gentleman,  that  his  knowledge  was  much  fuperior  to  his  own  in 
thofe  fciences,  wherein  he  had  employed  his  whole  time  for 
feveral  years.     Des  Cartes,  during  his  ftay  at  Breda,  wrote  in 
latin,  a  treatife  of  mufic ;  an«l  laid  the  foundation  of  feveral  of 
his  works.      In  October  1619  he   entered  himfelf  a  volunteer 
in  the  army  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria.     In  1621  he  made  the  cam- 
paign in  Hungary,  under  the  count  de  Bucquoy  -,  but  the  lofs  of 
his  general;  who  was  killed  at  a  fiege  that  year,  determined  him 
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to  quit  the  army.  Soon  after  he  began  his  travels  into  the  north, 
and  vifited  Silelia,  the  utmoft  parts  of  Poland,  Pomerania,  the 
coafts  of  the  Baltic,  the  marquifate  of  Brandenburgh,  Holftein, 
eaft  Friefiand,  and  welt  Friefland  ;  in  his  paflage  to  which  laft 
place  he  was  in  danger  of  being  murdered.  The  failors  imagined 
him  to  be  a  merchant,  who  had  a  large  fum  of  money  about 
him  ;  and  perceiving  him  to  be  a  foreigner  who  had  little  ac- 
quaintance in  the  country,  and  a  man  of  a  mild  difpofition,they 
refolved  to  kill  him,  and  throw  his  body  into  the  fea.  They 
difcourfed  of  their  defign  before  his  face,  not  knowing  that  he 
underftood  any  language  except  french,  in  which  he  fpoke  to  his 
valet  de  chambre.  Des  Cartes  ftarted  up  of  a  fudden;  and 
drawing  his  fword,  fpoke  to  them  in  their  own  language,  in  fuch 
a  tone  as  ftruck  a  terror  into  them.  Upon  this  they  behaved 
very  civilly:  The  year  following  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
cleared  himfelf  from  the  imputation  of  having  been  received 
among  the  roficrufians,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  a  fet  of  im~ 
poftors  and  viiionaries. 

Dropping  the  ftudy  of  mathematics,  he  now  applied  himfelf 
again  to  ethics  and  natural  philoibphy.     The  fame  year  he  took 
a  journey  through  SwirTcrland  to  Italy.    Upon  his  return  he  fet- 
tled at  Paris  ;  but  his  ftudies  being  interrupted  by  frequent  vifits, 
he  went  in  1628  to  the  fiege  of  Rochelle.     He  came  back  to 
Paris  in  November ;  and   a  few  days  after,  being  prefent  at  a. 
meeting  of  men   of  learning,  at   the  houfe  of  M.  Bagni,  the 
pope's  nuncio,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  explain  his  fentiments 
with  regard  to  philofophy.     The  nuncio  afterwards  urging  him 
to  publifh  them,  he  retired  to  Amfterdam  in  March   1629,  and 
from  thence  to  a  place  near  Franeker  in  Friefland,  where  he 
began   his  metaphyiical   meditations,  and  fpent  fome  time  in 
dioptrics.     He  aifo  wrote,   at  this  time,  his  thoughts  upon  me- 
teors.    In  about  fix  months  he  left  Franeker,  and  went  to  Am- 
frerdam.     He  imagined  that  nothing  could  more  promote  the 
temporal  felicity  of  mankind  than  an  happy  union  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy with  mathematics.     But  before  he  mould  fet  himfelf  to 
relieve  men's  labours,  or  multiply  the  conveniencies  of  life  by 
mechanics,  he  thought  it  neceflary  to  difcover  fome  means  of 
fecuring  the  human  body  from  difeafe  and  debility.     This  led 
him  to  ftudy  anatomy,  in  which  he  employed  all  the  winter  at 
Amfterdam  ;  and  to  the  ftudy  of  anatomy  he  joined  that  of  che- 
miftry.     He  took'a  fhort  tour  about  this  time  to  England,  and 
made  fome  obfervations  near  London,  concerning  the  declina- 
tions of  the  magnet.     In  the  fpring  of  1633  ne  removed  to  De- 
venter,  where  he  completed  feveral  works  left  unhnifhed  the 
year  before,  and  refumed  his  ftudies  in  aftronomv-    In  the  fum- 
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mer  he  put  the  lad  hand  to  his  Treatife  of  the  World.     The 
next  year  he  came  back  to  Amfterdam,  and  foon  after  took  a 
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Journey  into  Denmark,  and  the  lower  parts  of  German?.     In 
autumn  163^  he  went  to  Lewarden  in  Frieiland,   where  he  re- 
mained till  1637,  and  wrote  his  treatife  of  Mechanics.   In  1637 
he  publifhed  his  four  treatifes  concerning  method,  dioptrics,  me- 
teors, and  geometry.     About  this  time  he  received  an  invitation 
to  fettle  in  England  from  fir  Charles  Cavendifh,  brother  to  the 
earl  of  NewcafHe,  with  which  he  did  not  appear  backward  to 
comply,  efpecially  upon  being  a  flu  red  that  that  king  was  a  ca- 
tholic in  his  heart :  but  the  civil  wars  breaking  out  in  England, 
prevented  this  journey.     At  the  end  of   1631    Lewis  Xlil.   of 
France  invited  him  to  his  court,   upon  very  honourable  condi- 
tions ;  but  he  could  not  be  prevailed  with  to  qmt  his  retirement : 
this  year  he  publifhed  his  Meditations  concerning  the  exigence 
of  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the  foul.      In  1645  ne  applied 
•with  frefli  vigour  to  anatomy,  but  was  a  little  diverted  from  his 
fKidy  by  the  cjuedion  concerning  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  at 
that  time  agitated.     During  the  winter   of   that  year    he  com- 
pofed  a  fmall  tract  againft  GafTendus's  Inflances,  and  another  o£ 
the  nature   of   the   pafiions.     About  this  time  he  carried  on  an 
epiftolary  correspondence  with  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Frederick  V.  elector  palatine,  and  king  of  Bohemia,  who  had 
been  his  fcholar  in  Holland.     A  difpute  arifmg  between  Chrif- 
tina,  queen  of  Sweden,  and  M.  Chanut  the  refident  of  France, 
concerning  this  queiHon  :    When  a  man  carries  love  or  hatred 
ro  excef$>which  of  tht:fe  two  irregularities  is  the  word  ?  The  re- 
fident fenr  the  queilion  to  des  Cartes,  who  upon  that  occafion 
drew  up  the  difiertation  upon  love,  publifhed  in  the  firft  volume 
of  his  letters,   which   proved  highly  fatisfactory  to  the  queen. 
In  June  1647  *ie  TOO'":  a  journey  to  France,  where  the  king  fet- 
tled on  him  a  penfion  of  3000  livres ;  and  returned  to  Holland 
about  the  end  of  September.     In  November  he  received  a  letter 
from  M.  Chanut,  deliring,  in  queen  ChrHHna's  name,  his  opinion 
of  the  fovercign  good ;  which   he   accordingly  fent  her,  with 
fame  letters  upon  the  fame  fubject  formerly  written  to  the  prin- 
cefs Elizabeth,  and  his  treatife  of  the  pafTions,     The  queen  was 
fo  highly  pleafed  with  them,  that  (he  wrote  him  a  letter  of  thanks 
with  her  own  hand,  and  invited  him  to  come  to  Sweden.     He 
-.rnved  at  Stockholm,  in  Oct.  164.8.     Her  majeily  engaged  him 
to  attend  her  every  morning  at  five  o'clock,  to  inftrucl  her  in  his 
philosophy  ;  and  defired  him    to  revife   and   digeil   all  his   un- 
publirhed  writings,  and  to  draw  up  from  them  a  complete  body 
of  philofophy.     She  purpofed  Hkewife  to  fix  him  in  Sweden,  by 
allowing  him  a  pen  (ion   of   3000  crowns  a  yenr,  with  an  eftate 
which  Ihould  delcend   to   his  heirs  and  afligns  for  ever,    and  to 
eflablifli  an  academy,  of  which  he  was  to  be  director  :  but  thefe 
def'gns  were  broke  o:f  by  his  death,   which  happened   Feb.  j  i, 
16505  aged  54.      His  body  was  interred  at  Stockholm ;  and  \i 
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years  after  removed  to  Paris,  where  a   magnificent  monument 
was  erected  to  him  in  the  church  of  Genevieve  clu  Mont. 

Dr.  Barrow  in  his  Opufcula  tells  us,  that  des  Cartes  was  un- 
doubtedly a  very  ingenious  man,  and  a  real  philofopher,  and  one 
who  feems  to  have  brought  thofe  aili {lances  to  that  part  of  philo- 
fophy,  relating  to  matter  and  motion,  which  perhaps  no  other 
had  done  :  that  is,  a  great  (kill  in  mathematics ;  a  mind  habi- 
tuated, both  by  nature  and  cuftom,  to  profound  meditation  ;  a 
judgment  exempt  from  all  prejudices  and  popular  errors,  and 
iurnifhed  with  a  confiderable  number  of  certain  and  felecl  expe- 
riments ;  a  great  deal  of  leifure  -,  an  entire  difengagement,  by 
his  own  choice,  from  the  reading  ot  ufelefs  books,  and  the 
avocations  of  life  ;  with  an  incomparable  acutenefs  of  wit,  and 
an  excellent  talent  of  thinking  clearly  and  diftinclly,  and  of  ex- 
preying  his  thoughts  with  the  utmoft  perfpicuity.  Dr.  Edmund 
Kalley,  in  a  paper  concerning  optics,  communicated  to  Mr. 
"Wotton,  and  publifhed  by  the  latter  in  his  Reflections  upon 
ancient  and  modern  learning,  writes  as  follows:  "As  to  dioptrics, 
though  fome  of  the  ancients  mention  refraftion,  as  a  natural 
effect  of  tranfparent  media ;  yet  cles  Cartes  was  the  firft,  who 
in  this  age  has  difcovered  the  laws  of  refraction,  and  brought 
dioptrics  to  a  fcience."  Mr.  John  Kail,  in  the  introduction  to 
his  Examination  of  Dr.  Burnet's  theory  of  the  earth,  tells  us, 
that  des  Cartes  was  fo  far  from  applying  geometry  and  obfer- 
vations  to  natural  philofophy,  that  his  whole  fyftem  is  but  one 
continued  blunder  upon  the  account  of  his  negligence  in  that 
point ;  which  he  could  eafily  prove,  by  (hewing  that  his  theory 
of  the  vortices,  upon  which  his  fyftem  is  grounded,  is  abfolutcly 
falfe ;  and  that  fir  Ifaac  Newton  has  (hewn,  thit  the  periodical 
times  of  all  bodies,  which  fvvtm  in  vortices,  muft  be  directly  as 
the  fquares  of  their  diftances  from  the  centre  of  them  :  but  it  is 
evident  from  obfervations,  that  the  planets,  in  turning  round  the 
fun,  obferve  quite  another  law  from  this  ;  for  the  fquares  of 
their  periodical  times  are  always  ae  the  cubes  of  their  diftances, 
and  therefore  fince  they  do  not  obferve  that  law,  which  of  ne- 
ceffity  they  muft,  if  they  fwim  in  a  vortex,  it  is  a  demonftration 
that  there  are  no  vortices,  in  which  the  planets  are  carried  round 
the  fun.  "  Nature,  "fays  Voltaire,  "had  favoured  des  Cartes 
with  a  (Inning  and  ftroncr  imagination,  whence  he  became  a 
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very  fmgular  perfon,  both  in  private  life,  and  in  his  manner  of 
reaioning.  This  imagination  could  not  conceal  itfelf,  even  in 
his  philofophical  works,  which  are  every  where  adorned  with 
very  ihining,  ingenious  metaphors.  Nature  had  alrnoft  made 
him  a  poet ;  and  indeed  he  wrote  a  piece  of  poetry  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden,  which  however  was  fup- 
prsfled  in  honour  of  his  memory.  He  extended  the  limits  of 
geometry  as  far  beyond  the  place  where  he  found  them,  as  fir 
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Ifaac  Newton  did  after  him  ;  and  firft  taught  the  method  of  ex- 
prellmg  curves  by  equations,  He  applied  this  geometrical  and 
inventive  genius  to  dioptrics,  which  when  treated  by  him  became 
anew  art;  and  if  he  was  miftaken  in  fome  things,  the  reaibn 
is,  that  a  man  who  difcovers  a  new  tra£l  of  land,  cannot  at 
once  know  all  the  properties  of  the  foil.  Thofe  who  come  after 
him,  and  fertilize  thefe  lands,  are  at  leatl  obliged  to  him  for  the 
difcovery."  Voltaire  acknowledges,  that  there  are  innumerable 
errors  in  the  reil  of  des  Cartes'  works  ;  but  adds,  that  geometry- 
was  a  guide  which  hehimfelf  had  in  fome  meafure  formed,  and 
which  would  have  fafely  conducted  him  through  the  feveral 
paths  of  natural  philofophy  :  neverthelefs,  he  at  lad  abandoned 
this  guide,  and  gave  entirely  into  the  humour  of  framing  hypo- 
thefes ;  and  then  philofophy  was  no  more  than  an  ingenious  ro- 
mance, fit  only  to  am ufe  the  ignorant.  "  He  pufhed  his  ineta- 
phyfical  errors  fo  far,  as  to  declare  that  two  and  two  make  four 
for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  God  would  have  it  fo.  However, 
it  will  not  be  making  him  too  great  a  compliment  if  we  affirm, 
that  he  was  valuable  even  in  his  miftakes.  He  deceived  himfelf, 
but  then  it  was  at  leaft  in  a  methodical  way-  He  deftroved  all 
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the  abfurd  chimreras,  with  which  youth  had  been  infatuated  for 
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2000  years.  He  taught  his  contemporaries  how  to  reafon,  and 
enabled  them  to  employ  his  own  weapons  againft  himfelf.  If 
des  Cartes  did  not  pay  in  good  money,  he  however  did  great  fer- 
vice  in  crying  down  that  of  a  bale  alloy.  Des  Cartes  is  laid  to 
have  borrowed  his  improvements  in  algebra  and  geometry  from 
IVir. Thomas  Harriot's  "  Artis  Analytics  Praxis"  [L].  He  was 
never  married,  but  had  one  natural  daughter,  who  died  when 
ih"  was  but  five  years  old. 

CARTWR1GH T  (THOMAS),  a  puritan  divine  of  great  learn- 
ing and  eminence,  was  born  in  Hertfordfhire,  about  the  year 
1535.  Having  been  kept  at  a  grammar-fchool  till  he  was  fit  for 
the  univerfuy,  he  was  fent  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  bt.  John's  college  in  1550.  He  applied  himfelf  to 
his  ftudies  with  uncommon  ailiduity ;  and,  being  pofTefled  of  ex- 
cellent natural  parts,  he  made  a  great  proficiency  in  learning. 
It  is  faid,  that  he  allowed  himfelf  no  more  than  five  hours  ileep 
in  the  night,  and  that  he  adhered  to  this  cuftom  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  Upon  the  death  of  kino  Edward  VI.  when  he  had  been 
about  three  years  at  the  univerfuy,  he  quitted  it  and  became 
clerk  to  a  counfellor  at  law :  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from 
continuing  to  profecut-e  his  former  ftudies,  in  which  he  took 
more  delight  than  in  the  profeilion  of  the  law.  He  remained  in 
this  fituation  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  ; 
when  the  gentleman  under  whom  he  was  placed  as  a  clerk, 

[-..]  Set  Willis's  aigcbrs,  Load.  1*85,  folio     Bi^.  Brit. 
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having  met  with  Dr.  Pilkington,  matter  of  St.  John's  college, 
Cambridge,  he  made  him  acquainted  with  his  ftrong  attach- 
ment to  literature.  In  confequenee  of  this,  the  doctor  deiired 
to  have  fome  convcrfation  with  Mr.  Cartwright ;  when,  being 
convinced  of  his  great  abilities  and  attainments,  he  offered  to 
take  him  back  again  to  St.  John's,  to  which  his  mailer  con- 
fented.  He  accordingly  returned  to  the  univerfity  -,  and,  in  the 
year  1560,  was  cholen  fellow  of  that  college.  About  three 
vears  after  he  was  removed  to  a  fellowfhip  in  Trinity  college : 
where,  on  account  of  his  great  merit,  he  was  fhortly  after  made 
one  of  the  eight  fenior  fellows.  In  1564.  queen  Elizabeth 
viiited  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  remained  there  five 
days,  viewing  the  feveral  colleges,  and  heaving  public  fpeechcs 
fend' deputations.  Mr.  Strype  fays,  that  the  ripen:  and  molt 
learned  men  were  fel eel ed  for  the  difputanu  :  Mr.  Cartwright 
was  one  of  thefe  •,  and  appears  on  this  occafion  to  have  greatly 
diftingmfhed  himfelf.  In  1567  he  commenced  bachelor  of  divi- 
nity ;  and,  three  years  after,  was  chofen  to  be  lady  [Margaret's 
divinity  reader.  It  is  particularly  mentioned,  that  he  read  upon 
the  firft  and  fecond  chapters  of  the  acls  of  the  apoflles,  and  per- 
formed it  with  fuch  acutenefs  of  wit,  and  fuch  folidity  of  judg- 
ment, as  excited  the  admiration  of  his  hearers.  He  alfo  be- 
came fc  famous  as  a  preacher,  that  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to 
preach  at  St.  Mary's  church,  the  fexton  was  obliged  to  take 
down  the  windows,  on  account  of  the  multitudes  that  came  to 
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hear  him. 

Mr.  Cartwright  took  occafion,  in  his  lectures,  to  deliver  hii 
femiments  on  cliurch-difcipline  •,  which  being  unfavourable  to 
the  eftablifhed  hierarchy,  public  accufations  were  foon  exhibited 
againft  him  :  though  Mr.  Strype  fays,  "  that  he  had  indeed  a 
great  party  in  the  univerfity,  and  fome  of  them  men  of  learning, 
who  thick  clofe  to  him,  exceedingly  admiring  him  5  though 
fome  of  them,  better  informed,  fell  off  afterwards."  Arch- 
bilhop  Grindal  wrote  a  letter  to  fir  William  Cecil,  chancellor  of 
the  univerfity,  on  the  23d  of  June  1570,  requeuing  him  to  take 
fome  ipeeny  courfe  againft  Mr.  Cartwright ;  alleging,  that  in 
his  readings  he  daily  made  invectives  againft  the  external  policy, 
and  dittinclion  of  dates,  in  the  ecclefiafttcal  government ;  in 
confequence  of  which  the  youth  of  the  univerfity,  who  fre- 
quented his  le&ures  in  great  number?,  t(  were  in  danger  to  be 
poifon-.-d  with  a  love  of  contention  and  a  liking  of  novelty." 
Sir  William  Cecil  feems  ro  have  been  inclined  to  treat  Mr. 
Cartwright  with  candour  and  moderation ;  but  his  opponents 
continued  to  profecute  him  with  great  animofity.  Propofitions 
which  were  faid  to  be  dangerous  and  feditious  were  alfo  colle6ted 
out  of  Mr.  Cartwright's  lectures,  and  fent  to  court  by  Dr.  Whit- 
gift,  to  inccnfe  the  queen  and  chancellor  again  it  him  j  and  he 
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%vas  forbidden,  by  the  vice-chancellor,  and  heads  of  the  univet* 
iity,  to  read  anv  more  lectures  till  they  fhould  receive  fome  fa- 
tisfac~T.ion  that  he  would  not  continue  to  propagate  the  fame 
opinions.  He  was  a  lib  prevented  from  taking  his  doctor's  de- 
gree by  the  authority  of  the  vice-chancellor :  which  appears 
to  have  given  great  umbrage  to  many  in  the  univerfity,  and  to 
liave  occafioned  a  conuderabie  diiturbance.  In  1571  Dr.Whit- 
gii't  became  vice-chancellor  of  the  univerfity  ;  and  by  his  in- 
fluence more  rigorous  (latutes  were  procured  for  its  govern- 
ment :  and  Mr.  Cartwright  \vas  deprived  of  his  place  of  Mar- 
garet-profefibr.  But  he-  itill  continued  fenior  fellow  of  Trinity- 
college  ;  though  the  iulLjv.  ing  year  he  was  alfo  deprived  of  his 
feUcw&ip  ;  it  being  alleged  that  he  had  forfeited  it  by  not 
entering  into  priefrs  orders  in  due  time  in  conformity  to  the 
ftatutes.  Being  thus  driven  from  the  univerfity,  and  out  of  ail 
employment.,  he  travelled  beyond  fea,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  in  oil  celebrated  divines  in  the  feveral  pro- 
teftant  iiniverfitics  of  Europe,  with  many  of  whom  he  efta- 
blifhed  a  correfpondence.  They  appear  to  have  entertained  a 
very  high  tfteem  for  him  j  and  the  celebrated  Beza,  in  a  letter 
to  one  of  his  engiifh  correfpondents,  expreilcd  himfelf  thus  con- 
cerning him  :  "  Here  is  now  with  us  your  countryman,  '1  homas 
Caitwrieht.  tlian  whom  1  think  the  fun  doih  not  fee  a  more 

O         J 

learned  man."  While  lie  was  abroad,  he  was  chofen  minifter 
to  the  engiifh  merchants  at  Antwerp,  and  afterwards  at  Mid- 
dleburgh,  where  he  continued  two  years,  with  little  or  no  prcik 
to  himfelf;  though  his  labours  as  a  preacher  are  faid  to  have 
been  extremely  acceptable  and  fuccefsful.  But  the  importunit? 

•<  ••  A 

of  his  friends  in  England  at  length  prevailed  on  him  to  return 
again  to  his  native  country. 

A  very  fevere  perfecution  had  now  taken  place  for  fex-erni 
years  againft  the  puritans  j  onwhofe  behalf  a  piece  was  publiihed, 
intituled,  An  admonition  to  the  parliament  j  to  which  were  an- 
nexed, A  letter  from  Beza  to  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  and  another 
from  Gualter  to  biihop  Parkhurtt,  recommending  a  reformation 
of  church  difcipline.  This  work  contained  what  was  called  the 
platform  of  a  church  j  the  manner  of  electing  miniflers  \  their 
feveral  duties-,  and  arguments  to  prove  their  equality  in  govern- 
ment. It  alio  attacked  the  hierarchy,  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  bifhops,  with  much  feverity  of  language.  The  admonition 
was  concluded  with  a  petition  to  the  two  houfes,  that  a  dif- 
cipline more  confonant  to  the  word  of  God,  and  agreeing  with 
the  foreign  reformed  churches,  might  be  eftablifhed  by  law. 
For  the  puritans,  though  labouring  under  a  weight  of  perfecution., 
were  not  zealous  to  promote  liberty  of  conference,  but  only 
anxious  for  the  eitabliihment  of  that  mode  of  ecclefiaftical  dif- 
e which  they  thought  to  be  the  bell,  and  the  moil  apofto- 
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Neither  the  episcopalians,  nor  the  puritans,  of  that  age, 
had  any  jull  fentiments  of  toleration.     Mr.  Field  and  Mr.  Vv'iU 
cox,  authors  of  the  admonition,  and  who  attempted  to  prefent  it 
to  parliament,  were  committed  to   Newgate   on   the    feccnd   of 
October  1572.     Notwithstanding  \vhieli,    Mr.  Cartwright,  aftur 
his  return  to  England,  \vvote  u  a  fecond  admonition  to  the  par- 
liament/' \virh  an  humble  petition  to  the  two  houfcs,  for  relief 
•jgainii  the  fubicription  required  by  the   ecclefiailical  com m if- 
:iers.      1  he  fame  year  Dr.  Whitgift  publifhed  an  anfvver  to 
the  admonition  :   to  \vhich  Mr.  Cartwriglit  publiflied  a  reply  in 
1573  •,   and  about  this  time  a  proclamation  was  iilued  for  appre- 
hending him.     In  1574  Dr.  Whitgift  pttblifhed,  in  folio,  a  de- 
ieuce  of  the  anfwer  to  the  admonition,  againlt  the  reply  of  T.  C. 
In  157^  Mr.  Cartwriglit  publiihed  a  fecond  reply  to  Dr.  "Whit- 
gift; and  in    i  s77    appeared,  "  the  reit  of   the  feccnd  reply  of 
Thomas  Cartwright,    again  (I  mafter  Doctor  Whitgift' s  anfwer* 
touching    the   church  difeipline;"      This  feems  to  have   been 
primed   in    Scotland;    and   it   is    certain,  that  b.iore  its  pub- 
lication Mr.  Cartwright  had  found  it  neceifary  to  leave  the  king- 
dom; whiitl  his  opponent  was  raifed  to  the  bifhopric  of  Worcelter. 
Mr.  Cartwright  continued  abroad  about  five  years  ;  during  which 
time  he  oilkiated  as  a  miniiler  to  foine  of  the  engliih 'faclories. 
About  the  year  1^80  James  VI.  king  of  Scotland,  having  a  high 
opinion  of  his  learning  and  abilities,  fent  to  him,  and  offered 
him  a  profeiloimip  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's  v  but  t; 
}j.e  thought  proper  to  decline.     Upon  his   return  to  England, 
officers  were  fent  to  apprehend  him,  as  a  promoter  of  ieditionr 
and  he  was  thrown  into  prifon.    He  probably  obtained  his  liberty 
through  the  intereih  of  the  lord  treafurer  Burleigh,  and  the  eari 
of  Leicefter,  by  both  of  whom  he  was  favoured  :  and  the  latter 
conferred  upon  him  the  njailerfijip  of  the  hofpital  which  he  had 
founded  in  .Warwick.     In  1583  he  was  eayneiily  perfuaded,   by 
fevcral  learned  protcfiant  divines,  to  write  againit  the  rhemilh 
tranilation  of  the  new  teftament.      He  was  iikevvife  encouraged 
in  thisdefign  by  the  earl  of  Leicefter  and  fir  Francis Walfingham  : 
and  the.  latter  fent  him  a  hundred   pounds  toward  the  expeaces 
of  the  work.      He  accordingly  engaged   in   it;    but  after  fome 
time  received   an  arbitrary  and  unjuit:  mandate  from  archbifhop 
\Vhltgift,  pioLiuiting  him  irom  profecuting  the  work  any  far- 
ther.    Though   he  was  much  difcouraged   by  this,    he   nearly 
completed  the  performance  :  but  it  wa^  not  publiihed  till  many 
years  after  his  death.     It  is  iaidj  that  queen  Elizabeth  fent  to 
Beza,  requeuing  him  to  undertake  a  work  of  this  kind  ;  but  he 
declined  it,  declaring,  that  Cartwright  was  much  more  capable 
of  the  talk  than  himfelf.     Notxyithftanding  the  high  eitimatiou 
in  which  he  wa->  lield,  and  his  many  admirers,  in  the  vear  158" 
.he  was  again  committed  to  prifon  by  Dr.  Ayuner,  biihop^of 
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London :  and  that  prelate  gave  fome  offence  to  the  queen 
making  ufe  of  her  majefty's  name  on  the  occafion.  When  he 
obtained  his  liberty  is  not  mentioned  :  but  we  find  that  in  1590, 
when  he  was  at  Warwick,  he  received  a  citation  to  appear  in 
the  itarchamber,  together  with  Edmund  Snape,  and  Tome  other 
puritan  minifiers,  being  charged  with  fetting  up  a  new  difci- 
pline,  and  a  new  form  of  worihip,  and  fubfcribing  their  names 
to  (land  to  it.  This  was  interpreted  an  oppofition  and  difobe- 
dience  to  the  eftablifhed  laws.  Mr.  Cartwright  was  alfo  called 

^  O 

upon  to  take  the  oath  ex  officio  ;  but  this  lie  refufecl,  and  was 
committed  to  the  Fleet.  In  IViay  1591  he  was  fent  for  -by 
bimop  Aylmer  to  appear  betore  him,  and  fome  others  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  commiflioners,  at  that  prelate's  fcoui'e.  He  had  no 
previous  notice  given  him,  to  prevent  any  concourfe  of  his  ad- 
herents upon  the  occafion.  The  blihop  threw  out  fome  re- 
proaches again  ft  him,  and  again  required  him  to  take  the  oath 
ex  oilicio.  The  attorney  general  did  the  fame,  and  reprefented 
to  him  tc  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  was  that  men  (hould,  upon 
the  conceits  of  their  own  heads,  and  yet  under  coloiw  of  con- 
fcience,  refufc  the  things  that  had  been  received  for  laws  for  a 
long  time."  Mr.  Cartvrright  adigned  fundry  reafons  for  refuting 
to  take  the  oath  •,  and  afterwards  defired  to  be  permitted  to  vin- 
dicate himfelf  from  fome  reflections  that  had  been  thrown  out 
again!}  him  by  the  bifhop  and  the  attorney  general.  But  to  this 
biihop  Aylmer  would  not  con  fent,  alleging*  "  that  he  had  no 
leifure  to  hear  his  anfwer."  The  good  prelate  had  found  time  to 
accufe  Cartwright,  but  had  no  time  to  fpare  for  hearing  his  vin- 
dication ;.  though  he  informed  him,  that  he  might  defend  him- 
felf from  the  public  charges  that  he  had  brought  againil  him, 
by  a  private  letter  to  his  lord  (hi  p.  With  this  kind  of  juflice  Mr. 
Cartwright  was  obliged  to  be  contented,  and  was  irnmediately 
after  again  committed  to  the  Fleet,  and  kept  in  a  very  clofe  and 
rigorous  confinement.  In  Auguil  1^91  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
lady  RufTel,  dating  fome  of  the  grievances  under  which  he  la- 
boured, and  folliciting  her  intered  wivh  lord  Burleigh  to  procure 
him  better  treatment.  The  fame  year  king  James  wrote  a  letter 
to  queen  Elizabeth,  req  netting  her  majeity  to  fhew  favour  to 
Mr.  Cartwright  and  his  brethren,  on  account  of  their  great 
learning  and  faithful  labours  in  the  gofpcl.  But  he  did  not  ob- 
tain his  liberty  till  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1592,  when  he 
\vas  reftored  to  his  hofpital  at  Warwick,  and  was  again  per- 
mitted to  preach  :  but  his  health  appears  to  have  been  much  im- 
paired by  his  long  confinement  and  clofe  appiicationtoftudy.  He 
died  on  the  27th  of  December  1603,  in  the  68th  year  of  his 
age,  having  preached  a  fermon  on  mortality  but  two  days  before. 
He  was  buried  in  the  hofpital  at  Warwick.  He  was  pious, 
learned,  and  laborious ,  an  acute  difputant,  and  an  admired 
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preacher  ;  of  a  difmtereftcd  difpofition,  generous  and  charitable, 
and  particularly  liberal  to  poor  fcholars.  The  treatment  which 
he  received  on  account  of  his  opinions  was  extremely  unjuft 
'and  cruel,  and  reflects  great  diflionour  on  thofe  prelates  who 
were  aclive  in  the  perfecution  of  him  [M]. 

CARTWRIGHT  (WILLIAM),  was  born  at  Northv/ay,  near 
Tewkelbury,  in  Gloucelterihire,  in  i6ir.  From  the  free- 
fchool  of  Cirencefter  he  was  removed  to  Weftminfter-fchoo^ 
being  chofen  a  king's  fcholar.  In  1628  he  was  elected  a  lludent 
of  ChriiUchurch  in  Oxford.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
1635.  Afterwards  he  went  into  orders,  and  became  a  cele- 
brated preacher  in  the  univerfity.  In  1642  bifhop  Duppa  ap- 
pointed him  to  be  fuccentor  in  the  church  of  Salilbury,  and  in 
1643  he  was  chofen  junior  proftor  of  the  univerfity.  He  was 
alio  metaphyfical  reader  to  the  univerfity.  He  died  in  1644, 
aged  33.  Ben  Jonfon  faid  of  him,  "  My  foil  Cartwright 
writes  all  like  a  man."  There  are  extant  of  this  author's,  four 
plays,  befides  other  poems,  which  were  printed  together  in 
1651,  accompanied  by  above  50  copies  of  commendatory 
verfes  [N]. 

CARVALHO  D'ACOSTA  (ANTHONY),  was  born  at  Lifbon 
in  1650,  with  very  happy  difpofitions.  Having  addicted  him- 
felf  to  the  fludy  of  mathematics,  aftronomy  and  hydrography, 
he  undertook  the  topographical  defcription  of  his  native  coun- 
try. He  made  the-  tour  of  Portugal  with  great  care,  following 
the  courfes  of  the  rivers,  climbing  the  mountains,  and  examin- 
ing every  thing  with  his  own  eye<-\  This  work,  by  far  thebeft 
upon  the  fubjecl:,  is  in  3  vols.  folio,  which  were  published  from 
1706  to  1712.  It  contains  the  hiftory  of  the  principal  places, 
of  the  illuftrious  perfons  who  were  born  in  them,  the  genealogies 
of  the  moft  confiderable  families,  with  the  natural  curiofities, 
&c.  of  every  place  he  vifited.  There  is  alfo  by  this  author  a 
compendium  of  geography,  and  a  method  of  itudying  aitro- 
nomy.  He  died  in  1715,  at  the  age  of  65,  and  fo  poor  that 
the  parifh  was  obliged  to  bury  him. 

[M]  Befides  the  pieces  already  men-  4 to.  Amft.  1647.  4.  A  directory  of  church, 

tioned,  Mr.  Cartwright  was  author  of  the  government,  4:0.    i'4|.       $.   A   body  cf 

following  works  :     i.  Cbmmentaria  prac-  divinity.  410.    LonJ.    1616. 
tica   in  totam   hiiloriam   evan^e'.icam,  ex          F_N]    Wood  tells   us    Cartwright   wrote 

quatuor    evangeliftia    harmonice    coiicin-  alfo,    i.  Poemata  grs;ca  &  latina.      2.  An 

natam,  4to.  1630.    *An  elegant  edition  of  offspring  of  mercy  if!Vn:g  out  of  the  w..mb 

this  was  printed  at  Amfterdam,  by  Lewis  of  cruelty:    a   pallion   ferrrion,    preached 

Elzevir,    in    164.7,    under  the    following  at  Chrift-chuixh  in  Oxford,  on  Ads  ii.  23. 

title  :   Harmonia  evangelica  commentario  3.  On  the  lignil  days  in  the  month  oi  No- 

anaiyrico,  metnphraftico,    practice,    illuf-  vemher,  in  relation  to  the  crown  and  royal 

trata,  &c.     2.   Commentarii   fuccincli   &  family  :   a  poem.     4.    Poems   and  verfes, 

dilucidi  in  proverbia  Salomonis,  4to.  Amft.  containing  airs   for  feveral  voices,  fst  by 

1638.     3.    Metaphrafis  &  homiliz  in  li-  Mr.  Henry  I.aw?s. 
fcrum  Sabmonis  ^ui  infcribitur  L'cclefiaftes, 
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CARVER  (JONATHAN).  He  was  a  native  of  New  England, 
and  during  the  american  war  commanded  an  independent  com- 
pany of  provincials  in  the  expeditions  carried  on  acrofs  the 
lakes  when  the  britilh  forces  marched  againft  the  province  of 
Canada.  When  peace  was  concluded,  he  refigned  his  com- 
miflion,  and  undertook  the  laudable  refolution  of  penetrating 
into  the  moft  interior  parts  of  North  America,  and  making  fuch 
difcoveries  as  would  have  been  of  the  utmoft  fervice  to  com- 
mercial and  to  geographical  knowledge.  But  not  being  pro- 
perly fupported,  and  envy  having  formed  parties  againft  his 
growing  merit,  he  relinquifhed  the  undertaking,  and  came  over 
to  London,  where  he  publiihed  his  Travels.  This  work  was 
much  eileemed ;  but  the  author  having  fold  his  name  to  a  hifto- 
rical  compilation,  he  was  abandoned  by  thofe  whofe  duty  it  was 
to  have  fupported  him,  and  he  died  ftarving  for  want  of  the 
common  neceiTaries  of  life,  1780. 

GARY  (ROBERT),  a  learned  chronologer,  was  born  at  Cook- 
ington  in  the  county  of  Devon,  about  1615.  He  took  his  de- 
grees in  arts  at  Oxford,  and  was  created  LL.D.  in  1644..  After 
his  return  from  his  travels,  he  was  prefented  to  the  rectory  of 
Portlemouth,  near  Kingfbridge  in  Devonshire ;  but  not  long 
after  drawn  over  by  the  prefbyterian  minifters  to  their  party, 
and  chofen  moderator  of  that  part  of  the  fecond  divifion  of  the 
county  of  Devon,  which  was  -appointed  to  meet  at  Kingfbridge. 
Neverthelefs,  upon  the  reiteration  of  Charles  II.  he  was  one  of 
the  firft  that  congratulated  that  prince  upon  his  return,  and 
foon  after  was  preferred  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Exeter  :  but  in 
1664  he  was  on  fome  pretext,  furnifhed  by  his  infirmities  or 
imprudence,  ejected  out  of  it  by  fome  great  men  then  in  power. 
The  reft  of  his  days  he  fpent  at  his  re&ory  at  Portlemouth,  and 
died,  aged  73,  in  1688  [oj. 

CARY  (Lucius),  eldeft  fon  of  Henry  the  firft  lord  vifcount 
Falkland,  was  born,  as  is  fuppofed,  at  Burford  in  Oxfordihirc 
about  1 6 lo.  He  received  his  academical  learning  atTrinity  college 
in  Dublin,  and  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge.  Before  he  came 
to  be  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  mailer  of  an  ample  fortune^ 
which  defcended  to  him  by  the  gift  of  a  grandfather,  without 
pafiing  through  liis  father  and  mother,  who  were  then  alive. 
Shortly  after  that,  and  before  he  was  of  age,  he  went  into  the 
Low  Countries,  with  a  refolution  of  procuring  a  command  ;  but 
was  diverted  from  it  by  the  complete  inactivity  of  that  fummer. 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  entered  upon  a  very  ftricl  courfc 
of  ftudy.  We  are  informed  by  lord  Clarendon,  that  his  houfe 

[o]   He  publifhed  Palaeoiogia  chronics,  tranflated  iato  latin   verfe   thofe   hymns 

a  chronological  account  of  antient  time,  of  our  church,  lhat  are  appointed   to  be 

in  three  parts,  i.   didatftiral,   2.  apodeic-  read  after  the  leilans,  together  with  the 

tkal,    3.  canonical,  in    1677.     He  alfo  creed. 
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being  within  a  little  more  than  ten  miles  of  Oxford,  he  con- 
tradled  familiarity  and  friendship  with  the  moll  polite  and  ac- 
curate men  of  that  univerfity,  who  found  fuch  an  immenfencfs 
of  wit,  and  fuch  a  folidity  of  judgement  in  him,  fo  infinite  a 
fancy,  bound  in  by  mod  exa£l  reafoning,4uch  avail  knowledge, 
that  he  was  not  ignorant  in  any  thing,  yet  fuch  an  exceilive  hu- 
mility, as  if  he  had  known  nothing,  that  they  frequently  re- 
iorted,  and  dwelt  with  him,  as  in  a  college  fituated  in  a  purer 
air  5  fo  that  his  houfe  was  a  univerfity  in  a  lefs  volume,  whither 
they  came,  not  fo  much  for  repofe,  as  iludy  ;  and  to  examine 
and  refute  thole  grofier  propofitions  which  lazinefs  and  confent 
made  current  in  vulgar  converfation.  Before  he  was  23  years  of 
age,  he  had  read  over  all  the  greek  and  latin  fathers,  and  was 
indefatigable  in  looking  over  all  books,  which  with  great  ex- 
pence  he  caufed  to  be  tranfmitted  to  him  from  all  parts.  About 
the  time  of  his  father's  death,  in  1633,  he  was  made  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  privy-chamber  to  Charles  I.  In  1639  he  was 
in  the  expedition  againft  the  Scots,  and  afterwards  went  a  vo- 
lunteer with  the  earl  of  EfTex.  He  was  chofen,  in  1640,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  houfe  <of  commons  for  Newport  in  the  ifle  of  Wight, 
in  the  parliament  which  began  at  Weftminfter  April  1 3,  the 
fame  year.  The  debates  being  there  managed  with  all  imagina- 
able  gravity  and  fobriety,  he  contracted  fuch  a  reverence  for 
parliaments,  that  he  thought  it  really  impofilble  they  could  ever 
produce  mifchief  or  inconvenience  to  the  kingdom,  or  that  the 
kingdom  could  be  tolerably  happy  in  the  mterrniflion  of  them. 
From  the  unhappy  and'  unfeafonable  diilblution  of  that  parlia- 
ment, he  probably  harboured  forne  jcaloufy  and  prejudice  to  the 
court,  towards  which  he  was  not  before  immoderately  inclined. 
He  was  chofen  again  for  the  fame  place  in  that  parliament, 
which  began  the  3d  of  November  following  ;  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  it  declared  himfelf  very  fharply  and  feverely  againft 
thofe  exorbitances  of  the  court,  which  had  been  mod  grievous 
to  the  ftate.  He  was  fo  rigid  an  obferver  of  eftabiimed  laws 
and  rules,  that  he  could  not  endure  a  breach  or  deviation  from 
them  ;  and  thought  no  mifchief  fo  intolerable,  as  the  prefumption 
of  minifters  of  ftate  to  break  pofitive  rules  for  reafons  of  {late, 
or  judges  to  trangrefs  known  laws  upon  the  title  of  conveni- 
ency  or  necefiity.  This  made  him  fo  fevere  againft  the  earl  of 
Straffbrd  and  the  lord  Finch,  contrary  to  his  natural  gentlencfs 
and  temper.  He  likewife  concurred  in  the  firft  bill  to  take  away 
the  votes  of  bifhops  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  This  gave  occafion 
to  fome  to  believe  that  he  was  no  friend  to  the  church,  and  the 
eftablifned  government  of  it :  it  alfo  caufed  many  in  the  houfe 
of  commons  to  imagine  and  hope  that  he  might  be  brought  to 
a  further  compliance  with  their  defigns.  Indeed  the  great 
opinion  he  had  of  the  uprightnefs  and  integrity  of  thofe  psrfcr.ig 
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who'  appeared  mod  active  agamft  the  court,  kept  Kim  longer 
from  fufpecting  any  defign  againft  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  j 
and  though  he  differed  from  them  commonly  in  conclufions,  he 
believed  their  purpofes  were  honeft.  When  better  informed 
what  was  law,  and  difcerning  in  them  a  defire  to  controul 
that  law  by  a  vote  of  one  or  both  houfes,  no  man  more  oppofed 
thofe  attempts,  and  gave  the  adverfe  party  more  trouble,  by 
reafon  and  argumentation.  Abdut  fix  months  after  paffing  the 
above-mentioned  bill  for  taking  away  the  bifhops'  votes,  when 
the  fame  argument  came  again  into  debate,  he  changed  his 
opinion,  and  gave  the  hotife  all  the  oppofition  he  could,  info- 
much  that  he  was  by  degrees  looked  upon  as  an  advocate  for 
the  court ;  to  which  he  contributed  fo  little,  that  he  declined 
thofe  addrefles,  and  even  thofe  invitations  which  he  was  obliged 
almoft  by  civility  to  entertain.  He  was  fo  jealous  of  the  lead 
imagination  of  his  inclining  to  preferment,  that  he  affected  even 
a  morofenefs  to  the  court  and  to  the  courtiers,  and  left  nothing 
undone  which  might  prevent  and  divert  the  king's  or  queen's 
favour  towards  him,  but  the  deferving  it.  When  the  king  fent 
for  him  once  or  twice  to  fpeak  to  him,  and  to  give  him  thanks 
for  his  excellent  comportment  in  thofe  councils  which  his  ma- 
jefty  termed  doing  him  fervice,  his  anfwers  were  more  negligent, 
and  lefs  fatisfactory,  than  might  be  expected  ;  as  if  he  cared 
only  that  his  actions  fhould  be  juft,  not  that  they  fhould  be  ac- 
ceptable :  and  he  took  more  pains,  and  more  forced  his  nature 
to  actions  unagreeable  and  unpleafant  to  it,  that  he  might  not 
be  thought  to  incline  to  the  court,  than  moil  men  have  done  to 
procure  an  office  there :  not  that  he  was  in  truth  averfe  from 
receiving  public  employment,  for  he  had  a  great  devotion  to  the 
king's  perfon,  and  had  before  ufed  fome  fmall  endeavour  to  be 
recommended  to  him  for  a  foreign  negotiation,  and  had  once  a 
defire  to  be  fent  ambaffador  into  France  j  but  he  abhorred  an 
imagination  or  doubt  ihould  fink  into  the  thoughts  of  any  man, 
that  in  the  difcharge  of  his  truft  and  duty  in  parliament  he  had 
any  biafs  to  the  court,  or  that  the  king  himfelf  mould  apprehend 
that  he  looked  for  a  reward  for  being  honeft.  For  this  reafon, 
xvhen  he  heard  it  firft  whifpered,  that  the  king  had  a  purpofe  to 
make  him  a  privy-counfellor,  for  which  there  was  in  the  begin- 
ning no  other  ground  but  becaufe  he  was  known  to  be  well 
qualified,  he  refolved  to  decline  it,  and  at  laft  fuffered  himfelf 
to  be  over-ruled  by  the  advice  and  perfuafion  of  his  friends  to 
fubmit  to  it.  Afterwards,  when  he  found  that  the  king  intended 
to  make  him  fecretary  of  ftate,  he  was  pofitive  to  refufe  it^  de- 
claring to  his  friends  that  he  was  moft  unfit  for  it,  and  that  he 
muft  either  do  that  which  would  be  great  difquiet  to  his  own 
nature,  or  leave  that  undone  which  was  moft  neceffary  to  be 
done  by  one  that  was  honoured  with  that  place  ;  for  the  moft 
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and  honeft  men  did,  every  clay,  that  which  he  could  not 
give  himfelf  leave  to  do.  He  was  fo  exacl:  and  dricl  an  obferver 
of  judice  and  truth,  that  he  believed  thofe  necelfary  condefcen- 
iions  and  applications  to  the  wcaknefs  of  other  men,  and  thofe 
arts  and  insinuations  which  are  neceffary  for  difcovcries,  and 
prevention  of  ill,  would  be  in  him  a  declenfion  from  his  own 
rules  of  life,  though  he  acknowledged  them  fit,  and  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  be  pra£Hfed  in  thofe  employments.  However,  he 
was  at  lad  prevailed  upon  to  fubmit  to  the  king's  command, 
and  became  his  Secretary  :  but,  two  things  he  could  never  bring 
himfelf  to,  whilft  he  continued  in  that  office  (which  was  to  his 
death)  for  which  he  was  contented  to  be  reproached,  as  for 
omiffions  in  a  mod  neceffary  part  of  his  place.  The  one,  em- 
ploying of  fpies,  or  giving  any  countenance  or  entertainment  to 
them$  not  fuch  emillaries,  as  with  danger  would  venture  to  view 
the  enemy's  camp,  and  bring  intelligence  of  their  number,  or 
quartering,  or  any  particulars  that  fuch  an  obfervation  can  com- 
prehend ;  but  thofe  who,  by  communication  of  guilt,  or  diffimu- 
lation  of  manners,  wind  themfelves  into  fuch  truds  and  fecrets, 
as  enable  them  to  make  difcoveries.  The  other,  the  liberty  of 
opening  letters,  upon  a  fufpicion  that  they  might  contain  matter 
of  dangerous  confequence.  For  the  fird,  he  would  fay  fuch  in- 
ftruments  mud  be  void  of  all  ingenuity  and  common  honeft y, 
before  they  could  be  of  ufe  ;  and  afterwards  they  could  never  be 
fit  to  be  credited  :  and  that  no  (ingle  prefervation  could  be  worth 
fo  general  a  wound,  and  corruption  of  human  fociety,  as  the 
cheriihing  fuch  perfons  would  carry  with  it.  The  lad  he  thought 
fuch  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nature,  that  no  qualification  by 
office  could  judify  him  in  the  trefpafs;  and  though  he  was  con- 
vinced by  the  necelfity  and  iniquity  of  the  time,  that  thofe  ad- 
vantages of  information  were  not  to  be  declined,  and  were  ne- 
ceffarily  to  be  practifed,  he  found  means  to  put  it  off  from  him- 
felf ;  whild  he  confeifed,  he  needed  excufe  and  pardon  for  the 
pmiilion.  In  all  other  particulars  he  filled  his  place  with  great 
fufficiency,  being  well  verfed  in  languages,  and  with  the  utmod 
integrity,  being  above  corruption  of  any  kind. 

He  was  one  of  the  lords,  who,  June  5,  1642,  figned  a  de- 
claration, wherein  they  profefled  they  were  fully  perfuaded  that 
his  rnajcdy  had  no  intention  to  raife  war  upon  his  parliament. 
About  the  fame  time  he  fubfcribed  to  levy  twenty  horfe  for  his 
majefty's  fervice.  Upon  which,  and  other  accounts,  he  was  ex- 
cepted  from  the  parliament's  favour  in  the  indrutlions  given  by 
the  two  houfes  to  their  general  the  earl  of  Eilex.  Whild  he  was 
with  the  king  at  Oxford,  his  majedy  went  one  day  to  fee  the 
public  library,  where  he  was  fhewed  among  other  books  a  Virgil, 
nobly  printed,  andexquifitely  bound.  The  lord  Falkland,  to  divert 
the  king,  would  have  his  majefty  make  a  trial  of  his  fortune  by 
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the3ortesVirgilianas,an  ufual  kind  of  divination  in  ages  pad,  made 
by  opening  a  Virgil.  The  king  opening  the  book,  the  pafFage 
which  happened  to  come  up,  was  that  part  of  Dido's  imprecation 
againft  ^Eneas,  iv.  615,  &c.  which  is  thus  tranflated  by  Dryden. 

Oppreffed  with  numbers  in  the  unequal  field, 
His  men  difcouraged,  and  himielf  expelled  j 
Let  him  for  fuccour  fue  from  place  to  place, 
Torn  from  his  lubjects  and  his  ion's  embrace,  &c. 

King  Charles  feeming  concerned  at  this  accident,  the  lord 
Falkland,  who  obferved  it,  would  like  wife  try  his  own  fortune 
in  the  fame  manner ;  hoping  he  might  fall  upon  fome  paflage 
that  could  have  no  relation  to  his  cafe,  and  thereby  divert  the 
king's  thoughts  from  any  impreffion  the  other  might  make  upon 
him  :  but  the  place  lord  Falkland  {tumbled  upon  was  yet  more 
fuited  to  his  defliny,  than  the  other  had  been  to  the  king's  ; 
being  the  following  expremons  of  Evander,  upon  the  untimely 
death  of  his  fon  Pallas,  JEn.  xi.  152. 

0  Pallas !  thou  haft  failed  thy  plighted  word, 
To  fight  with  caution,  not  to  tempt  the  fword  : 

1  warned  thee,  but  in  vain  ;  for  well  I  knew 
What  perils  youthful  ardour  would  purfue ; 
That  boiling  blood  would  carry  thee  too  far ; 
Young,  as  thou  wert,  in  clangers,  raw  to  war. 
O  curft  effay  of  arms,  difaftrous  doom, 
Prelude  of  bloody  fields,  and  fights  to  come  1 

From  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  his  natural  cheerfulnefs 
and  vivacity  grew  clouded,  and  a  kind  of  fadnefs  and  dejection 
of  fpirit  ftole  upon  him,  which  he  had  never  been  ufed  to  :  yet 
being  among  thofe  who  believed  that*  one  battle  would  end  all 
differences,  and  that  there  would  be  fo  great  a  victory  on  one 
fide,  that  the  other  would  be  compelled  to  fi.brnit  to  any  con- 
ditions from  the  vic"!or  (which  fuppofition  and  conclusion  gene- 
rally funk  into  the  minds  of  mcll  men,  and  prevented  the  look- 
ing after  many  advantages  that  might  then  have  been  laid  hold 
of  j,  he  refilled  thofe  indifpofitions,  "  &  in  lu£u  bellum  inter 
rernedia  erat."  But  after  the  reiblution  of  the  two  houfes,  not 
to  admit  any  treaty  for  peace,  thofe  indifpofitions,  which  had 
before  touched  him,  grew  into  a  perfect  habit  of  uncheerful- 
ncfs ;  and  he,  who  had  been  fo  exactly  eafy  and  affable  to  all 
men,  became  on  a  fudden  lefs  communicable,  fad,  pale,  and 
exceedingly  affected  with  the  fpleen.  In  his  clothes  and  habit, 
which  he  had  minded  before  always  with  more  neatnefs  and  in- 
duftry  and  expence  than  is  ufual  to  fo  great  a  foul,  he  was  now 
siot  cnly  incurious,  but  too  negligent ;  and  in  his  reception  of 
fuitors,  and  the  necdfavy  or  cafual  addrefles  to  his  place,  fa 
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quick  and  (harp,  and  fevere,  that  there  wanted  not  Come  men 
(ftrangers  to.  his  nature  and  difpofition)  who  believed  him  proud 
and  imperious.  When  there  was  any  overture  or  hope  of  peace, 
he  would  be  more  erect  and  vigorous,  and  exceedingly  follicit- 
tms  to  prefs  any  thing  which  he  thought  might  promote  it :  and 
fitting  among  his  friends,  often,  after  a  deep  filence  and  fre- 
quent fighs,  would,  with  a  fhrill  and  fad  accent,  repeat  the  word 
Peace,  Peace;  and  would  pailionately  profefs,  that  the  very  agony 
of  the  war,  and  the  view  of  the  calamities  and  defolation  the 
kingdom  did  and  mud  endure,  took  his  ileep  from  him,  and 
would  fhortly  break  his  heart.  This  made  fome  think,  or  pre- 
tend to  think,  that  he  was  fo  much  enamoured  of  peace,  that  he 
would  have  been  glad  the  king  mould  have  bought  it  at  any 
price  ;  which  was  a  mod  unreafonabie  calumny :  yet  it  made 
fome  impreflion  on  him,  or  at  leaft  he  ufed  it  for  an  excufe  of 
the  daringnefs  of  his  fpirit ;  for  at  the  fiege  of  Gloucefter,  when 
his  friend  pamonately  reprehended  him  for  expofing  his  ptrfon 
unnecefTarily  to  danger  (for  he  delighted  to  vifit  the  trenches, 
and  neareft  approaches,  and  to  difcover  what  the  enemy  did) 
as  being  fo  much  bdide  the  duty  of  his  place,  that  it  might  be 
underftood  rather  to  be  againil  it,  he  would  fay  merrily,  "  That 
his  office  could  not  take  away  the  privilege  of  his  age  ;  and  that 
a  fecretary  in  war  might  be  prefent  at  the  greater!  fecret  of 
danger :"  but  withal  alleged  ferioufly,  "  That  it  concerned  him 
to  be  more  active  in  enterprifes  of  hazard,  than  other  men,  that 
all  might  fee  that  his  impatience  for  peace  proceeded  not  from 
pufillanimity,  or  fear  to  adventure  his  own  perfon."  In  the 
morning  before  the  firft  battle  of  Newbury  [pj,  as  always  upon 
action,  he  was  very  cheerful ;  and  putting  himfelf  into  the  firft 
rank  of  the  lord  Byron's  regiment,  advanced  upon  the  enemy, 
who  had  lined  the  hedges  on  both  fides  with  mufqueteers  ;  from 
whence  he  was  fhot  with  a  mufquet  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
belly,  and  in  the  inftant  falling  from  his  horfe,  his  body  was 
not  found  till  the  next  morning.  Thus  fell  that  incomparable 
young  man,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age,  having  fo  much  dif- 
patched  the  true  bufmefs  of  life,  that  the  eldeft  rarely  attain  to 
that  immenfe  knowledge,  and  the  youngeit  enter  not  into  the 
world  with  more  innocency. 

His  contemporaries,  particularly  lord  Clarendon,  aflure  us, 
he  was  a  man  of  prodigious  parts,  both  natural  and  acquired,  of 
.a  wit  fo  fharp,  and  a  nature  fo  fincere,  that  nothing  could  be 

[P!  Whitelock  fays,  that  in  the  morn-  the  fight,  as  having  no  call  to  it,  and  being 

ing  before  the  battle,  he  called  for  a  clean  no    military   officer,   he   laid,  "  He  was 

fhirt,  and  being  afked  the  realbn  of  it,  an-  weary  of  the  times,  and  forefaw  much  mi- 

fwered,  "  That  if  he  were  flam  in  battle,  fery  to  his  own  country,  and  did  believe 

they  (houldnot  find  his  body  in  foul  linen."  he  ihould  be  out  of  it  ere  night." 
Bring  di'.r.utled.  by  his  frie-uds  to  go  into 
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more  lovely ;  of  great  ingenuity  and  honour,  of  the  moil  esern* 
plary  manners,  and  fingu'ar  good  nature,  and  of  the  mod  un- 
blemi  flied  integrity  ;  of  that  inimitable  fweetnefs  and  delight  in 
converfation,  of  fo  flowing  and  obliging  a  humanity  and  good- 
nefs  to  mankind,  and  of  that  primitive  fimplicity  and  integrity 
of  life,  as  was  fcarce  ever  equalled.    His  familiarity  and  friend- 
fhip,  for  the  mod  part,  was  with  men  of  the  mod  eminent  and 
fublime  parts,  and  of  untouched  reputation  in  point  of  integrity. 
He  was  a  great  cherifher  of  wit  and  fancy,  and  good  parts  in 
any  man  •,  and,  if  he  found  them  clouded  with  poverty  or  want, 
a  mod  liberal  and  bountiful  patron  towards  them,  even  above 
his  fortune.     As  he  was  of  a  mod  incomparable  gentlenefs,  ap- 
plication, and  even  fubmiffion,  to  good  and  worthy,  and  entire 
men,  fo  he  was  naturally  (which  could  not  but  be  more  evident 
in  his  place  of  fecretary  of  date,  which  fubjected  him  to  another 
converfation  and  intermixture  than  his  own  election  would  have 
done)  adverfus  malos  injucundus,  unpleafant  to  bad  men ;  and 
was  fo  ill  a  diffembler  of  his  diilike  and  difmclination  to  ill  men, 
that  it  was  not  poiTible  for  fuch  not  to  difcern  it.  There  was  once 
in  the  houfe  of  commons  fuch  a  declared  acceptation  of  the 
good  fervice  an  eminent  member  had  done  to  them,  and,  as 
they  fuid,  to  the  whole  kingdom,  that  it  was  moved,  he  being 
prefent,  "  That  the  fpeaker  might,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
houfe,  give  him  thanks ;  and  then,  that  every  member  might,  as 
n  teftimoriy  of  his  particular  acknowledgement,  dir  or  move  his 
hat  towards  him  :"  the  which  (though  not  ordered)  when  very 
many  did,  the  lord  Falkland,  who  believed  the  fervice  itfeif  not 
to  be  of  that  moment,  and  that  an  honourable  and  generous 
perfon  could  not  have  dooped  to  it  for  any  recompenfe,  indead 
of  moving  his  hat,  dretched  both  his  arms  out,  and  clafped  his 
hands   together  upon  the  crown  of  his  hat,  and  held  it  clofe 
down  to  his  head,  that  all  men  might  fee  how  odious  that  flattery 
was  to  him,  and  the  very  approbation  of  the  perfon,  though  at 
that  time  mod  popular.     He  was  condant  and  pertinacious  in 
\vhatfoever  he  refoived  to  do,  and  not  to  be  weaned  by  any  pains 
that  were  necefiary  to  that  end.    And  therefore  having  once  re- 
foived not  to  fee  London,  which  he  loved  above  all  places,  till 
he  had  perfectly  learned  the  greek  tongue,  he  went  to  his  own 
houfe  in  the  country,  and  purfued  it  with  that  indefatigable  in- 
dudry,  that  it  will  not  be  believed  in  how  fhort  a  time  he  was 
rnafter  of  it,  and  accurately  read  all  the  greek  hidorians.     He 
liad  a  courage  of  the  mod  clear  and  keen  temper,  and  fo  far 
from  fear,  that  he  feemed  not  without  fome  appetite  of  danger; 
and  therefore,  upon  any  occafion  of  action,  he  always  engaged 
his  perfon  in  thofe  troops  which  he  thought,  by  the  forwardnefs 
of  the  commanders,  to  be  mod  like   to  be   farthed  engaged  ; 
and  in  all  fuch  encounters  he  had  about  him  an  extraordinary 
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theerfuinefs,  without  at  all  aftecTmg  the  execution  that  ufually 
attended  chem  -,  in  which  he  took  no  delight,  but  took  pains  to 
prevent  it,  where  it  was  not  by  refiftancc  made  necefiary.  At 
Edge-hill,  when  the  enemy  was  routed,  he  was  like  to  have  in- 
curred great  peril,  by  interpofing  to  lave  thofe  who  had  thrown 
away  their  arms,  and  againft  whom,  it  may  be,  others  were 
more  fierce  for  their  having  thrown  them  away  :  fo  that  a  man 
might  think  he  came  into  the  field,  chiefly  out  of*  curiofity  to 
fee  the  face  of  danger,  and  charity  to  prevent  the  (bedding  of 
blood.  Yet  in  his  natural  inclination,  he  acknowledged  he  was 
addicted  to  the  profeihon  of  a  foldier.  Many  attempts  were 
made  upon  him,  by  the  mitigation  of  his  mother  (who  was  a 
lady  of  another  perfuafion  in  religion,  and  of  a  molt  mafculine 
underilanding,  allayed  with  the  paffion  and  infirmities  of  her 
own  lex)  to  pervert  him  in  his  piety  to  the  church  of  England, 
and  to  reconcile  him  to  that  of  Rome  ;  which  they  profecuted 
with  the  more  confidence,  becaufe  he  declined  no  opportunity 
or  occaficni  of  conference  with  thofe  of  that  religion,  whether 
prieils  or  laics  ;  diligently  ftudied  the  controversies,  and,  as  was 
obferved  before,  exactly  read  all,  or  the  choiceft  of  the  greek 
and  latin  fathers  •,  and  having  a  memory  fo  itupendous,  that 
he  remembered,  on  all  occafions,  whatsoever  he  read.  He  was 
fo  great  an  enemy  to  that  paffion  and  uncharitablenefs  which 
he  faw  produced  by  difference  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion, 
that  in  all  thofe  deputations  with  priefts  and  others  of  the  ro- 
man  church,  he  afretted  to  manifeft  all  poiTible  civility  to  their 
perfons  and  eitimation  of  their  parts:  but  this  charity  towards 
them  was  much  leflened,  and  any  correfpondence  with  them 
quite  declined,  when  by  fmiiter  arts  they  had  corrupted  his  two 
younger  brothers,  being  both  children,  and  flolen  them  from 
his  houfe,  and  transported  them  beyond  feas,  and  perverted  his 
fillers  :  upon  which  occafion  he  wrote  two  large  difcourfes 
againft  the  principal  pofitions  of  that  religion,  with  that  iharp- 
nefs  of  wit  and  full  weight  of  reafon,  that  the  church,  fays 
lord  Clarendon,  is  deprived  of  great  jewels  in  the  concealment 
of  them,  and  that  they  are  not  publifhed  to  the  world  [oj.  As 
to  his  perfon  he  was  little,  and  of  no  great  ftrength  :  his  hair 
was  blackiih,  and  foraewhat  flaggy  j  and  his  eye  black  and  lively, 


His  writings  are,  j.  Poems.     2.  of  the   chinch  of  Rome,   Oxford,  164:-. 

Speeches,  viz.   A  fpeech  of  uniformity.    A  5.  A  view  of  ibme  exceptions  made  againft 

ipeech  of  evil  0  unfeilors,  about  the  king,  the   difcourfe  of  the    infallibility   of   the 

1640.  A  fpeech  concerning  John  lord  Finch  church  of  Rome,  Oxford,  1646.  6.  A  letter 

and  the  judges.    A  draught  of  a  fpeech  con-  to  Mr.  V.  M.  anno  163  6,  printed  at  the  end 

cerningepifcopacy  was  found  among  his  pa-  of  Mr.  Charles  Gataker's  anfwer  to  five 

ptrrs^nd  published  at  Oxford  in  164}..     3.  captious  quellioii",  propounded  by  a  factor 

A  difcourfeconcernirjgepifcopao'j  London,  for  the  papacy,  &c.     Several  ot  his  poems 

i1.  6'.\     4.  A  difcourfe  oi"  the  infullibilitv  are  in  Nichols's  fele&colle&iofli 

His 
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His  body  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Great  Tew.  His  ufual 
faying  was,  "  I  pity  unlearned  gentlemen  in  a  rainy  day." 

CARY  (HENRY),  earl  of  Monmouth,  was  coufm  german  to 
queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  educated  with  Charles  I.  He  was  a 
great  traveller,  and  fuffered  much  by  the  civil  wars.  He  com- 
pofed  nothing  of  his  own ;  but  tranflated  from  feveral  foreign 
authors,  no  lefs  than  feven  folios,  two  oclavos,  and  a  duodecimo. 
Died  I3th  June  1661,  aged  65. 

CARYL  (JOSEPH),  the  author  of  an  endlefs  Commentary  on 
Job,  which  in  fome  editions  makes  13  vols.  4to.  or  2  vols.  fol. 
was  born  in  London  in  1602.  He  was  a  moderate  independent, 
and  Wood  mentions  him  as  a  noted  difputant.  He  was  fome 
time  a  commoner  at  Exeter  college  in  Oxford,  and  preached  fe- 
veral years  with  applaufe  before  the  hon.  fociety  of  LincolnV 
inn.  In  1653  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  triers  for  the  appro- 
bation of  minifters,  and  was  fent  by  the  parliament  to  attend 
Charles  I.  at  Holmby-houfe  :  he  was  alfo  one  of  the  commif- 
fioners  in  the  treaty  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight.  He  and  Dr.  Owen 
were  by  order  of  parliament  fent  in  1650  to  attend  on  Crom- 
well in  Scotland,  and  to  officiate  as  minifters.  Soon  after  his 
ejectment  in  1662,  he  gathered  a  congregation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  Magnus,  by  London-bridge,  to  which  he 
preached  as  the  times  would  permit.  He  was  a  man  of  parts, 
learning,  and  of  indefatigable  induftry.  He  has  left  behind  him 
a  considerable  number  of  Sermons. 

CARYLL  (JOHN)  [R],  was  probably  a  native  of  SuiTex.  He 
•was  of  the  roman  catholic  perfuafion,  being  fecretary  to  queen 
Mary,  the  wife  of  James  II.  and  one  who  followed  the  fortunes 
of  his  abdicating  mafter  ;  who  rewarded  him  nrft  with  knight- 
hood, and  then  with  the  honorary  titles  of  earl  Caryll  and  baron 
Dartford.  How  long  he  continued  in  that  fervice  is  not  known  : 
but  he  was  in  England  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and  recom- 
mended the  fubjecl  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  to  Mr.  Pope,  who 
at  its  publication  acMrefied  it  to  him.  He  was  alfo  the  intimate 
friend  of  Pope's  Unfortunate  Lady  [sj. 

CASA  (JoHN  DE),  a  polite  Italian  writer  of  the  xvith  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Florence,  and  became  in  time  archbifhop  of 
Benevento.  He  was  employed  in  many  important  negotiations 
by  the  popes,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1556,  regretted  by  all  the 

£*]  Nichols's  felecl  collection  of  mifcel-  of  Brifeis  to   Achilles   is  faid  to  be  by  fir 

lany  poems.  John  Caryll;   and  in  Nichols's  feledt  col- 

[sj   He   was  the  author  of  two  plays:  ledtion  of  mifcellany  poems,  vol.  ii.   p.  I, 

I.  The  englifn  princefs;  or,  the  death  of  the  firft  eclogue  of  Virgil  is  tranflated  by 

Richard  III.  1667,410.     2.  Sir  Salomon,  the    fame  ingenious  poet.      He  was  living 

or  the  cautious  coxcomb,  1671,  ^to.    And  in   1717,  aud  at  that  time  muft  have  been 

in   1700  he  published  The  pfalms  of  Da-  a  very  old  man.    See  thiee  of  his  letters  iit 

vid,  tranfhted  from  the  Vulgate,   i2mo.  the  additions  to  Pope,  vol.  ii.  p.  114. 
In  Tonfon's  edition  of  Ovid's  epiftles,  that 

learned, 
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learned,  whofe  friend  and  protestor  he  was.  He  wrote  witH 
trie  utmoft  elegance  in  both  Italian  and  latin.  His  Galateus, 
feu  de  morum  elegantia,  is  the  mod  efteemed  of  ail  his  works 
in  prcfe  :  it  was  publifhcd  at  Hanover  in  1603,  cum  notis  Nat. 
Chytrseij  Svo.  His  poems,  efpecially  thofe  of  his  youth,  are 
very  licentious,  and  (it  is  faid)  hindered  him  from  being  3. 
cardinal.  See  the  testimonies  about  him,  collected  by  Pope 
Blount,  in  his  Cenfura  authorum,  &c. 

CASANOVA  (MARK  ANTHONY),  a  latin  poet,  native  of 
Rome,  died  in  1527,  gained  a  reputation  in  the  epigrammatic 
fpecies  of  poetry  for  which  he  had  a  natural  bent.  He  took 
Martial  for  his  model,  particularly  in  his  lively  and  biting  ftyle  : 
he  was  mafter  of  the  art  of  pointing  his  terminations,  which  he 
exercifed  with  the  greateft  eafe.  In  the  verfes  he  compofed  for 
the  illuftrioas  characters  of  antient  Rome  he  intends  to  imitate 
Catullus  :  but  he  is  far  from  attaining  to  that  purity  and  deli* 
cacy  which  charm  us  in  the  latin  poet ;  and,  though  he  fome- 
times  comes  up  to  him  in  elegance,  yet  his  diction  is  more  ftrong 
than  mellow.  His  poems  are  to  be  found  in  the  Delicise  pos'ta* 
rum  italorum. 

CASAS  (BARTKOLOMY  DE  LAS),  a  Spaniard,  and  the  illu- 
flrious  biihop  of  Chiapa,  was  born  at  Seville  in  1474  ;  and,  at 
19,  attended  his  father,  who  went  with  Chriftopher  Columbus  to 
the  Indies  in  1493.  Upon  his  return  he  became  an  ecclefiaftic, 
.and  a  curate  in  the  ifle  of  Cuba  \  but  quitted  his  cure  and  his 
country  in  order  to  devote  himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  the  Indians, 
who  were  then  enflaved  to  the  moil  ridiculous  fuperftitions,  as 
well  as  the  moft  barbarous  tyranny.  The  fpanifii  governors 
had  long  fince  made  chriftianity  detefted  by  their  unheard-of 
cruelties  :  the  Indians  trembled  at  the  verv  name  of  chriflian. 

j 

This  humane  and  pious  miffionary  refolved  to  crofs  the  leas, 
and  to  lay  their  cries  and  their  miferies  at  the  feet  of  Charles  V. 
The  affair  was  difcuffed  in  council  ;  and  the  reprefentations  of 
Cafas  fo  fenfibly  affected  the  emperor,  that  he  made  ordinances, 
as  fevere  to  the  perfecutors  as  favourable  to  the  perfecuted. 
But  thefe  ordinances  were  never  executed  :  the  fpaniih  gover- 
nors, or  rather  tyrants,  continued  to  plunder  and  murder  ;  and 
they  had  a  doctor,  one  Sepulveda,  who  undertook  even  to  juftify 
theie  outrages  by  human  and  divine  laws,  and  by  the  examples 
of  the  Ifraelites  who  conquered  the  people  of  Canaan.  This 
horrible  book  was  printed  at  Rome,  but  profcribed  in  Spain  ; 
and  Cafas,  now  become  biihop  of  Chiapa,  refuted  this  apology 
for  tyranny  and  murder.  This  treatife,  intituled,  The  ceftruc- 
tion  of  the  Indians,  and  tranflated  into  very  many  languages,  is 
full  of  details  which  mock  humanity.  Soto,  the  emperor's 
confeiTor,  was'appointed  arbiter  of  the  difference  between  Cafas, 
a  bifliop  worthy  of  the  ftrit  ages  <*f  the  church,  and  Sepulveda, 

a  doctor 
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a  dotlor  and  advocate  for  principles  which  would  not  have  been 
adopted  by  an  heathen  :  and  the  refult  of  all  this  was  laid  be- 
fore Charles  V.  who,  however,  had  too  many  affairs  upon  his 
hands  to  pay  a  due  attention  to  it ;  and  the  governors  continued 
to  tyrannize  as  ufual.  Cafas  employed  above  50  years  in  Ame- 
rica, labouring  with  inceffant  zeal,  that  the  Indians  might  be 
treated  with  mildnefs,  equity  and  humanity  :  but,  inftead  of 
availing  any  thing,  li£  drew  upon  himfel.f  endlefs  perfections 
from  the  Spaniards  ;  and,  though  he  efcaped  with  his  life, 
might  properly  enough  be  called  a  martyr  to  the  liberty  of  the 
Indians.  After  refuting  feveral  biihoprics  in  America,  he  was 
conilrained  to  accept  that  of  Chiapa  in  1544.  He  refided  there 
till  1551,  when  the  infirm  (late  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  country  [T]  ;  and  he  died  at  Madrid  in  1566, 
a^ed  92.  All  his  writings  {hew  a  folid  judgment,  profound  learn- 
jng,  true  piety,  and  an  excellent  heart. 

CAS  ATI  (PAUL),  born  at  Placentia  in  1617,  of  a  family  of 
diftinftion,  entered  young  into  the  order  of  jefuits.  After  hav- 
ing taught  theology  and  mathematics  at  Rome,  he  was  fent 
into  Sweden  to  queen  Chriflina,  whom  he  finally  determined  to 
embrace  the  romifti  religion.  He  died  at  Parma  in  1707,  at  the 
age  of  91,  leaving  behind  him  feveral  works  in  latin  and  ita- 
lian  [u]. 

CASAUBON  (ISAAC),  a  learned  critic,  was  born  at  Geneva, 
Feb.  18,  1559.  The  firft  part  of  his  education  he  received 
from  his  father,  and  at  nine  years  of  age  could  fpeak  and  write 
latin  readily  and  correctly :  but  his  father's  engagements  ob- 
liging him  to  0be  almoft  always  abfent  from  home  for  three 
years,  he  entirely  forgot  all  that  he  had  learned  of  him.  In 
1578  he  was  fent  to  profecute  his  {Indies  at  Geneva,  and  quickly 
recovered  the  time  he  had  loft.  He  learned  greek  of  Francis 
Portus  the  Cretan,  and  was  chofen  profefTbr  in  Portus's  room  in 
1582,  when  he  was  but  23.  In  1583  he  publifhed  his  notes  on 
Diogenes  Laertius,  and  dedicated  them  to  his  father,  who  com- 
mended him,  but  told  him  at  the  fame  time,  "  He  mould  like 
better  one  note  of  his  upon  the  holy  fcriptures,  than  all  the 
pains  he  could  bellow  upon  profane  authors."  In  1584  he 
printed  his  ledtures  upon  Theocritus,  which  he  dedicated  to 

[rj  Befides  his  Deftru&ion  of  the  In-  ta,  Rome,  1668,410.     3.   Mechanicorum 

£ians,  and  other  pieces  on  the  fame  fub-  libri  o6r.o,  1684,  410.     4.   De  igne  differ- 

jeft,  there  is  a  very  curious  latin  work  of  tationes,    1686  and  1695.    5.   De  angelis 

Jiis,  upon  this  queftion  :   "  Whether  kings  difputatio  theologlca.       6.    Hydroftaticae 

or  princes  can  in  confcience,  by  any  right,  difiertationes.     7.    Opticae   difputationes, 

or  by  virtue  of  any  title,  alienate  citizens  Parma,  1705.     What  is  fomewhat  extra- 

and  fubjecls  from  their  natural  allegiance,  ordinary  is,  that  he  compofed  this  tseatife 

and  fubjedt  them  to  a  new  and  foreign  ju-  on  optics  at  the  age  of  88,  when  he  was  a!- 

tifdiftion  ?"  ready  blind.    His  works  en  phyfics  abound 

[u]  The  chief  of  them  are:    T.  Vacu-  with  good  experiments  and  juil  notions. 
ura  profcriplura.    a.  Terra  machinis  mo- 
Henry 
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Henry  Stephens,  the  celebrated  printer,  whofe  daughter  he 
married  April  28,  1^86.  In  1587  his  commentary  on  Strabo 
was  publimed  at  Geneva  :  his  edition  of  the  NewTeftament  alfo 
appeared  this  year  j  and  in  1588  were  printed  his  notes  upon 
Dionyfius  HalicarnafTenfis.  In  1589  he  publimed  his  notes  on 
Polyaenus's  ftratagemata[x],  and  on  Dicsearchus  ;  and  in  1590 
his  edition  of  Ariftotle  in  greek  and  latin  was  printed.  Pie  pub- 
limed  an  edition  of  Pliny's  letters,  with  fhort  notes,  and  the  an- 
tient  latin  panegyrics  [Y],  in  1591;  Theophraftus's  characters 
in  i592[z];  Apuleius's  apology  in  1594;  and  his  commentary 
on  Suetonius  in  1595.  After  continuing  14  years  profeflbr  of 
the  greek  tongue  at  Geneva,  he  went  in  1596  to  be  profeflbr  of 
greek  and  latin  at  Montpelier,  with  a  more  conGderable  falary 
than  he  had  at  Geneva.  What  was  promifed  him  here  was  not 
performed  :  the  abatements  made  in  his  falary,  which  was  alfo 
not  regularly  paid,  with  fome  other  uneafmeiles,  almoft  deter- 
mined him  to  return  foon  to  Geneva.  But  going  to  Lyons  in 
1598,  M.  de  Vicq,  a  confiderable  man  at  Lyons,  to  whom  Ca- 
faubon  had  been  recommended,  took  him  into  his  houfe,  and 
carried  him  with  him  to  Paris ;  where  he  was  prefented  to 
Henry  IV.  who  offered  him  a  profeflbr's  place  at  Paris.  Cafau- 
bon  remained  for  fome  time  in  fufpenfe  which  courfe  to  take, 
but  at  laft  went  back  to  Montpelier.  Not  long  after,  he  received 
a  letter  from  the  king,  dated  Jan.  3,  1599,  inviting  him  to  Paris 
in  order  to  be  profeflbr  of  belles  lettres.  He  fet  out  for  that 
city  Feb.  26  following.  When  he  arrived  at  Lyons  in  his  way 
thither,  M.  de  Vicq  advifed  him  to  ftay  with  him  till  the  king's 
arrival,  which  was  foon  expected.  Having  long  waited  in  vain 
for  the  king,  he  made  a  journey  to  Geneva,  and  then  went  to 
Paris.  The  king  gave  him  a  favourable  reception  ;  bur,  from 
the  jealoufy  of  fome  of  the  other  profeflbrs,  and  his  being  a  pro- 
teftant,  he  received  much  trouble  and  vexation,  and  loft  the  pro- 
feflbrmip  of  which  he  had  a  promife.  He  was  appointed  one 
of  the  judges  on  the  proteflant  fide,  at  the  conference  held  at 
Fontainebleau,  between  du  Perron  bifhop  of  Evereux,  and  Phi- 
lip du  Pleffis  Mornay.  Having  returned  to  Lyons  in  May  i6co, 
to  haften  the  imprefiion  of  his  Athenaeus,  which  was  printing 
there,  he  unluckily  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  his  great  friend 
M.  de  Vicq  (who  had  all  along  entertained  him  and  his  whole 

Tx]  Cafaubon  was  the  firft  whopublifh-  the  care  of  his  friends,  and  particularly  of 

«3  the  greek  text  of  .thus  author.    The  latin  Jofeph  Scaliee-.  «'•  ;it  a  year  after, 
veriion  joined  to  it  was  done  by  JuftusVuU          [z]  The  third  edition,  printed  in  1611, 

teivis,  and  firll  publifhed  in  1550.  is  more  co:  reel  than  the  former,  being  re- 

[v]   In  1591,  he  complains  bitterly  of  vifcd  by  the  author.     Cafaubon 's  edition 

emb an  ailments,  occafioned  by  lein?  bound  of  Theophraftus    is  fill  1  highly  elreerncd, 

in  a  great  lumfor  Mr.  Wot  ton,  aa  En^liih-  andw;so.ie  ofrhofe  works  v.hich  procur- 

jnan,  which    he  was  forced  to  pay.     This  ed  him  moft  reputation.     Juteph  Sca!it,er 

ftraiteued  him,  till  he  \VL-S  reiinbutfed  by  highly  extols.it.     . 

family 
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family  in  his  houfe  when  they  were  in  that  city)  by  refuting  to 
accompany  him  into  Switzerland.  Cafaubon  was  afraid  of  lof- 
ing,  in  the  mean  time,  the  place  of  library-keeper  to  the  frcnch 
kin£,  of  which  he  had  a  prorriife,  and  which  from  the  librari- 
an's iilnefs  was  likely  to  become  foon  vacant.  Returning  to 
Paris  with  his  wife  and  family,  the  September  following,  he  was 
well  received  by  the  king  and  by  many  perfons  of  di{!in£tion, 
and  read  private  lectures.  At  the  fame  time  he  publilhed  feve- 
ra!  of  the  antients  [A],  and  made  fuch  proficiency  in  learning 
arable,  that  he  undertook  ro  compile  a  dictionary  of  it,  and  tranf- 
lated  ibme  books  of  that  language  into  latin.  The  uneafmefs 
he  received  at  Paris  made  him  defirous  of  leaving  it  -,  but 
Henry  IV.  augmented  his  penGon  with  200  crowns  j  and  in  the 
end  of  1603  Cafaubon  came  into  pofieflion  of  the  place  of  the 
king's  library-keeper,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Gollelin.  He 
wrote  in  1607,011  occafion  of  the  famous  difpute  between  pope 
Paul  V.  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  a  treatife  de  Libertate  Ec- 
cleftaftica,  containing  a  vindication  of  the  rights  of  fovereigns 
againfl  the  encroachments  of  the  church  of  Rome  :  but  thofe 
differences  being  adjufted  while  the  book  was  printing,  the  king 
caufed  it  to  be  fupprerTcd.  However,  Cafaubon  having  lent  the 
iheets  as  they  were  printed  to  fame  of  his  friends,  a  few  copies 
were  by  that  means  preferved.  By  order  of  the  king,  who  was 
denrous  of  gaining  him  over  to  the  catholic  religion,  he  had,  in 
1609,  a  conference  with  cardinal  du  Perron,  upon  the  contro- 
verted points  :  but  it  had  no  effeft  upon  Cafaubon,  who  died  a 
proteftant. 

This  year  he  publimed  at  Paris  his  edition  of  Polybius,  under 
the  title  Polybii  opera,  graece  &  latine,  ex  verfione  Ifaaci  Cafau- 
boni.  Accedit  ./Eneas  Ta£ticus  de  toleranda  obfidione,  graece 
&  latine.  '1  he  latin  verfion  of  thefe  two  authors  was  done  by 
Cafaubon,  who  intended  to  write  a  commentary  on  them  ;  but 
went  no  further  than  the  firrl  book  of  Polybius,  being  hindered 
by  death.  The  great  Thuanus,  and  Fronto-Ducseus  the  jefuit, 
were  fo  pleafed  with  this  latin  verfion,  that  they  faid  it  was  not 
eafy  to  determine  whether  Cafaubon  had  tranflated  Polybius,  or 
Polybius  Cafaubon.  Prefixed  to  it  is  a  dedication  to  his  maje- 
fty,  which  paries  for  a  mafter-piece  of  the  kind  ;  indeed  Cafau- 
bon had  a  talent  for  fuch  pieces,  as  well  as  for  prefaces.  In  the 
former  he  praifed  without  low  fervility,  and  in  a  manner  very 


Viz.    T.  Hiftorias  augufts  fcripto-  1647.  Jofeph  Scaliger  ufed  to  fay  of  them, 

res  cumcommenuiio,  Paris,  1603,  ibr.o,  that  the    fauce   was  better   than  the  tilli., 

Leyden,    1670.      2.   Diatriha    ad    Dioms  4.    De  fatyrica  Graecorum  poeii  et  Roma- 

Chryfoftomi   orutioues,   Paris,  16.4.      }.  no  rum  fatyra,  libri  duo,  Paris,  16^5.      c. 

Pcrfii  fatyrs  cum    commenfariis,    i'aris,  Gicrorii  Nyfleni  epiftola  ad   Kuitathiam, 

1605.     Thef?  notes  upon  Perlius  are  the  Ambro£am,  &  Baliliflam,  grccc  Sc  latuio, 

lectures  he  had  formerly  read  at  Geneva,  cum  :iotis,    1006.     A  cujTip.cte  iiil  ot  h.a 

They   Wv-re  enlarged   ia   the   cdit'.on  of  work*  znay  be  ieen  in  rJic  Uiag,  Brit. 
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remote  from  flattery ;  in  the  latter  he  laid  open  the  defign  and 
excellencies  of  the  book  he  publiftied,  without  oftentation,  and 
with  an  air  of  modefty.  So  that  he  may  ferve  as  a  model  for 
fuch  performances,  which  ought  fo  much  the  lefs  to  be  neglect- 
ed, as  they  fir  ft  offer  themfelves  to  the  reader's  view,  and  are  de- 
figned  to  prejudice  him  in  favour  of  the  book  itfelf.  Cafaubon. 
cxpe&ed  a  confiderablc  prefent  from  the  king  for  this  dedica- 
tion ;  but  his  religion,  as  he  informs  us  himfelf,  prevented  him. 
from  receiving  any  thing  :  to  which  Mr.  Bernard  adds,  that 
Henry  IV.  being  no  great  fcholar,  did  not  know  the  value  of 
the  prefent.  In  1610  he  received  two  very  feniible  blows  :  one 
by  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.  which  deprived  him  of  all  hopes 
of  keeping  his  place  of  librarian :  the  other,  the  converfion  of 
his  eldeft  fon  to  popery.  The  lofs  of  the  king,  his  patron  and 
protestor,  made  him  refolve  to  come  over  into  England,  whi- 
ther he  had  often  been  invited  by  James  I.  He  arrived  in  this 
country  O61.  1610.  The  king  took  great  pleafure  in  converf- 
ing  with  him,  admitted  him  feveral  times  to  eat  at  his  own 
table,  and  made  him  a  prefent  of  150!.  to  enable  him  to  vifit 
the  univerfities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Jan,  3,  161 1,  Cafau- 
bon was  made  a  denizen  ;  and  the  ipth,  the  king  granted  him 
a  penfion  of  300  1.  as  alfo  two  prebends-,  one  at  Canterbury  and 
the  other  at  Weftminfter.  His  rnajefty  likewife  wrote  to  the 
queen  regent  of  France,  defiring  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
ilay  longer  in  England  than  (he  had  at  firft  allowed  him.  Ca- 
faubon did  not  long  enjoy  thefe  great  advantages.  A  powerful 
diforder,  occafioned  by  his  having  a  double  bladder,  cut  him  off 
July  i,  1614,  in  the  <J5th  year  of  bis  age.  He  was  buried  in 
Weftminfter-abbey,  where  there  is  a  monument  erected  to  his 
memory.  He  had  20  children  by  his  wife. 

CASAUBON  (MERIC),  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Geneva,  Aug.  14,  1599.  His  firft  education  he  received  at  Se- 
dan. Coming  to  England  with  his  father,  he  was  in  1614  fent 
to  Chrift-church,  Oxford,  and  fcon  after  elected  a  ftudent  of 
that  houfe,  and  took  both  his  degrees  in  arts.  In  1621  he  pub- 
liflied  a  defence  of  his  father,  againft  tlie^calumnies  of  certain 
roman  catholics.  '1  his  piece  made  him  known  to  king  James, 
and  procured  him  a  connderable  reputation  abroad.  Three  years 
after  he  publiihed  another  vindication  of  his  father.  About  this 
time  he  was  collated  by  Dr.  Launcelot  Andrews,  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter,  to  the  redtory  of  Biedon  in  Somerfetfliire  j  and,  June 
14,  1628,  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  He  had  now  formed  the 
defign  of  continuing  his  father's  Exercitations  againft  Baroni- 
us's  annals,  but  was  diverted  by  fome  accidents.  And  when  he 
refumed  it  afterwards,  under  the  patronage  of  archbHhop  Laud, 
his  tjfsat  friend,  the  civil  wars  broke  out ;  and  he  was  fo  much 
involved  in  the  diftrefies  of  the  times,  that,  having  no  fixed  ha- 
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bitation,  he  was  forced  to  fell  a  good  part  of  His  books  :  and 
in  the  end,    after  about  20  years  fufferings,  being  grown  old 
and  infirm,  he   was   forced  wholly   to   lay   afide  his  undertake 
ing.     June  19,  1628, -he  was  made  prebendary    of  Canterbury 
through    the   intereft    of   biihop  Laud.     In  1631    he    publiih- 
cd    at  London,  Optati  libri  vii.   de    fchifmate    Donatiftarum, 
with  notes   and   amendments;  and  in  1634,  a  tranflation  into 
englifh  of  Antoninus7 s  meditations.      The   fame   year,   bifhop 
Laud,  who  was  become  an  archbithop,  collated  him  in  October 
to  the  vicarage  of  Mmfter,  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet  -,  and  the  fame 
month  he  was  inducted  into  the  vicarage  of  Monk  ton  in  that 
itland.     Aiiguft  1636  he  was  created  D.D.  by  order  of  Charles  I. 
In  1638  he  published  a  treatife  of  Ufe  and  Cuiiom.   This  is  the 
whole  title  ;  but,  as  the  author  himfelf  has  clone  in  another  of 
his  pieces,  there  might  be  added,  u  in  things  natural,  civil.,  and 
divine."     The  occafion  of  this  treatife,  he  tells  us,  was  his  being 
at  that  time  much  troubled,  and  as  he  thought  injured,  by  what 
in  the  law  of  this  realm  goes  under  the  name  of  cufbom,  to  him 
before  little  known.     About  1644,  during  the  heat  of  the  civil 
wars,  he  was  deprived  of  his  preferments,  fined,  and  irnprifoned. 
In  1649,  his  intimate  acquaintance  Mr.  Greaves,  of  GrayVInn, 
brought  him  a  mefTage,  that  Oliver  Cromwell,  then  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  parliament  forces,   defired  to   confer  with   him 
about  matters  of  moment :  but   Cafaubon's  wife  being  lately 
dead,   and   not,  as  he  faid,  buried,  he  defired   to  be  excufed. 
Greaves  coming  again,  Dr.  Cafaubon,   uneafy  left   fome   evil 
fhould  follow,  aiked  him  the  occafion  of  the  meflage ;   Greaves 
refufed  to  tell  it,  and  went  away  a  fecond  time.     However,  he 
returned  again,  and  told  Cafaubon  that  the  lieutenant-general 
purpofeclto  promote  him,  and  to  employ  his  pen  in  writing  a 
fiiitory  ci  the  late  war,  in  which  he  defired  that  matters  of  fa<ffc 
might  be  impartially  reprefented.    Cafaubon  returned  his  thanks 
for  the  honour  intended  him,  but  declared,  that  he  was  unfit  in 
feveral  ref peels  for  fuch  a  talk  ;  and  that,    how    impartial   fo- 
ever  he  might  be,  his  fubject  would  force  him  to  make  many  re* 
fle&ions  ungrateful  to  his  lordihip.     Notwithftanding  this  an- 
fwer,  Cromwell,  fenfible   of  his  worth,  ordered  three  or  four 
hundred   pounds  to  be  paid  to  him  by  a  bookfeller  in  London, 
whofe  name  was  Cromwell.,  on  demand,  without  requiring  from 
him  any  acknowledgement  of  his  benefactor.    But  this  offer  he 
rejected,  though  his  circumftances  were  then  mean.    At  the 
fame  time  it  was  propofed  by  Mr.  Greaves,  who  belonged  to  the 
library  at  St.  James's,  that   if  Cafaubon  would  gratify  Crom- 
well in  the   requell  above  mentioned,   all  his   father's   books, 
which  were  then  in  the  royal  library,  having  been  purchaled  by 
king  James,  mould  be  reftorcd  to  him  >  and  a  petition  of*$oo  1, 
a  year  paid  to  the  family  as  long  as  the  youngeft  fon  of  Dr.  Car 
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faubon    fhculd  live;  but  this  was  :  refufed.         ^t  long 

after,  an  olFcr  was  made  him,  by  the  amb..  r  of  Chriltina 
queen  of  Sweden,  of  the  niment  of  one,  or  the  inlpcdlion 

c  i"  .ill  the  univerfities  of  that  kingdom,  with  a  ."y 

forhimfeif,  an  I  a  k  ient  of  300!.  a  yeai  upon  his  ijidclt  fon 
during  life  •,  bat  having  refolved  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  L:U;:  lie  declined  this  propofal. 

At  the  reiteration  of  Charles  II.  he  recovered  all  his  fpiritual 
preferments,  and  continued  writing  books  [B]  til  his  death, 
•which  happened  July  4,  1671,  in  his  7  2d  year.  V/ood  tells  u<t 
that  he  was  ikilled  in  various  parts  of  literature,  though  not 

,  y  accurately  ;  but  that  his  chief  talent  h-y  in  critical  learn- 
ing, in  which  he  was  probably  a  flitted  by  his  lather's  papers. 
He  was  eminent  for  piety,  charity  to  the  poor,  a  courteous  and 
affable  difpofition.  He  afcribed  to  Des  Cartes'  s  philofophy  the 
little  inclination  which  people  had,  in  his  time,  for  the  fludy  of 
polite  literature.  He  had  feveral  children,  but  none  of  them 
made  any  figure  in  the  learned  world. 

CASCH1,  the  furname  of  Kemaleddin  Abulganem  Abdalraz- 
zak  ben  Yernaleddin,  a  famous  doctor,  clafled  by  Yafei  among 
the  muffulman  faints.  He  is  the  author  of  feveral  -works,  and 
among  them  one  intituled,  Efthelakah  al  Sofiah,  of  the  piv.&ic 
and  mode  of  fpeaking  of  the  fophis,  or  monks  of  the  mufluimanS, 
of  whom  he  was  one  of  the  chiefs.  That  which  bears  the  tide 
of  Menazel  al  fairin,  the  lodgings  for  travellers,  is  another  ipi- 
ritual  book  of  the  fame  author.  Tavilat  al  Koran  al  hal;im, 
commentaries  on  the  Koran,  are  likewife  by  him,  and  were 
in  the  french  king's  library,  number  641.  The  Rabi  al  Abrar 
relates,  that  this  doctor,  who  was  the  oracle  of  his  time,  preach- 
ing one  day  at  Medina,  a  contemplative  perfon  retired  to  a  cor- 
ner of  the  mofque  for  the  purpofe  of  meditation,  without  paying 
any  attention  to  the  difcourfe  of  Cafchi.  One  of  the  audience 
afiving  him  why  he  did  not  hearken  like  the  reft,  this  fpiritual 
man  replied  .  When  the  mailer  fpeaks,  i:  is  not  reafonable  to 
Hiten  to  what  the  fervant  fays.  The  two  following  lines  of  per- 
lian  poetry  are  quoted  from  Cafchi  : 

'J  he  fufFerings  that  come  from    God,  ought  not  to  be  called  afEic- 

tions  : 
BleiTed  is  the  affliction,  and  happy  is  he  who  fuffcrs  it,  when  it  pro- 

ceeds from  on  high. 

The  aUufion  of  the  words  bela  r^-id  bila  is  extremely  beauti- 
ful in  the  perlian  original.  An  bela  nebud  ki  an  bala  bud. 


[B 
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B]  See  a  li!>  of  them    in  the  General  John  Dee    and  feme   fpirits,   i-c.   v/ith   a 

'ry.     Among  other  pieces,  he  pub-  long  preface  to  confirm    the  truth  of  ths 

lifted    "a    true    and   faithful    relation  of  relation  with  regard  to  fpirils>  Lond.  ioc  9. 

'.vhac  pa'.Icd   for  many  yeaiSi  between  Dr. 
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Cafchi  is  alfo  the  furname  of  Yahia  ben  Ahmed,  who  lived  it* 
the  xth  century  of  the  hegira,  of  whom  we  have  fcholia  or  mar- 
ginal notes,  intituled,  Hafchiah,  on  the  book  of  Samarcandi, 
named  Adab  al  bahath. 

CASCH1RI,  or  GASCHERI,  the  furname  of  Imam  Abul 
Haflan,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  the  muflulman  faints.  Yafei 
makes  mention  of  this  book  in  the  work  he  compofed  on  the 
fame  fubject  :  he  is  likewife  author  of  the  book  intituled 
Lathaif,  which  is  highly  efteemed  for  its  ingenious  fictions 
and  its  fpiritual  allegories.  On  the  words  that  Mohammed 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Pharaoh,  in  the  chapter  of  the  Ko- 
ran intituled  Nazeat :  "  I  am  thy  mailer  and  thy  God,"  that  the 
devil,  having  heard  them,  complained,  that  for  having  only 
tempted  Adam  with  the  clefire  of  a  knowledge  equal  to  that  of 
God,  he  was  plunged  into  his  prefent  unhappy  condition  ;  and 
that  Pharaoh-  who  wanted  to  pafs  himfelf  for  God,  had  only- 
incurred  the  fame  pmiiilmient.  This  Imam  is  in  univerfal  eileem 
as  one  of  the  greateft  divines  of  mohammedanifm  ;  it  is  he  who 
explains  the  right  way,  fpoken  of  in  the  iirft  chapter  of  the  Ko- 
ran in  thefe  terms  :  That  man  walks  in  the  right  way  who  ne- 
ver Hops  till  he  is  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  which  is  the 
union  with  God.  He  likewife  makes  this  reflection  on  the 
chapter  in  the  fame  book,  intituled,  Anaam,  where  it  is  faid 
that  we  mud  avoid  both  inward  and  outward  fins:  the  rea- 
fon,  he  fays,  is  prefently  fubjoined  in  thefe  words  :  God  has 
loaded  you  with  benefits  both  within  and  without :  therefore, 
adds  he,  thefe  benefits  ought  to  be  not  only  the  motive  to  the 
keeping  of  the  commandments  and  the  avoiding  of  fin,  but 
they  ihould  teach  us  alfo  that  the  belt,  means  of  obtaining  the 
pardon  ofccur  tranfgreflions  is  to  be  continually  thanking  God 
for  his  favours.  This  Imam  has  made  an  abridgement  of  the 
book  of  Takieddin,  intituled  Sakih.  There  is  another  Cafchiri, 
v/hofe  proper  name  is  MofTalem 'ben  Hegiage  al  Nifchabufi,  a 
native  of  Nifchabur,  a  city  of  KhoraiTan,  who  died  in  the  year 
of  the  hegira  26 1 . 

CASE  (THOMAS),  M.  A.  who  was  educated  at  Chrift-church 
in  Oxford,,  was  feverely  handled  by  bifhop  Wren,  and  was  one. 
of  the  aflembly  of  divines,  and  frequently  preached  before  the 
parliament.  He  was  a  great  (lickler  for  the  covenant :  in  one  of 
his  fermons  before  the  court  martial,  1644,  he  fays,  "  Noble 
firs,  imitate  God,  and  be  merciful  to  none  that  have  finned  of 
malicious  wickednefs-j  meaning  the  royalifts,  who  were  fre- 
quently iiyled  malignants.  He  was  fome  time  minifter  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalen  in  Milk-flreet';  but  was  ejected  thence  for  re  - 
fufing  the  engagement,  and  became  afterwards  re<Slor  of  St. 
Giles's  in  the  fields.  He  was  imprifoned  fix  months  in  the 
Tower,  together  with  Mr.  Jenkin,  Dr.  Drake,  and  Mr.  Wat- 
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Ton,  for  confpiring  againft  the  independent  government  :  this 
was  commonly  called  Love's  plot.  They  appear,  fays  Mr. 
Granger,  to  have  been  equally  engaged  in  a  defign  to  reftore 
the  king ;  but  all  except  Love  were  pardoned  upon  their  fub- 
miffion.  He  firir.  began  the  morning  exercife,  or  lecture,  which 
was  long  continued  at  Cripplegate,  and  other  parts  of  the  city. 
It  is  now  changed  almoft  every  where  to  the  evening.  In  1660 
he  was  one  of  the  miniiters  deputed  to  wait  on  the  king  at  the 
Hague;  and  in  1661,  one  of  the  commiflioners  at  the  Savov. 
He  died  May  30,  1682,  aged  84  years.  His  works  are  chiefly 
fermons.  Mr.  Baxter  calls  him  "  an  old,  faithful  fervant  of 
God." 

CASES  (PETER  JAMES),  a  painter,  born  at  Paris ;  where 
he  alfo  died  in  the  month  of  June  1754,  at  the  age  of  79, 
He  had  for  maflers  in  his  art  Houaile,  and  afterwards  Bon 
Boullogne.  He  obtained  the  grand  prize  of  painting  in  1699, 
and  was  received  member  of  the  academy  in  1704.  Cafes  may 
be  confidered  as  one  of  the  firft  painters  of  the  French  fchool. 
His  drawing  is  correct  and  in  the  grand  Ityle,  his  cornpofitions 
fhew  a  happy  genius  ;  he  excels  in  draperies,  and  pofleflTes  an 
intelligence  in  the  chiaro-ofcuro  to  a  very  high  degree.  His 
ftrokes  are  mellow,  and  his  pencil  brilliant.  There  is  much 
fremnefs  in  his  tints.  This  famous  artift  worked  with  great  in- 
duftry ;  but  his  performances  are  not  all  of  equal  beauty.  To- 
wards the  latter  end  of  his  life,  the  coldnefs  of  age  and  the 
•weaknefs  of  his  organs  occafioned  him  to  produce  pictures 
which  betray  the  decline  of  his  powers.  Some  of  his  works 
may  be  feen  at  Paris  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  in  the  col- 
lege of  jefults,  at  the  houfe  of  charity,  at  the  petit  St.  Antoine, 
at  the  chapel  of  la  Juffienne,  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin,  and 
particularly  at  St.  Germain-des-Pres,  where  he  has  reprefented 
tke  lives  of  St.  Germain  and  of  St.  Vincent.  A  holy  family  at 
St.  Louis  de  Verfailles  is  much  admired,  and  is  one  of  his  beft 
productions.  Cafes  moftly  excelled  in  pictures  with  horfes. 
The  king  of  Pruflia  has  two  fine  pieces  by  this  painter,  which 
have  been  compared  for  their  execution  with  the  works  of  Cor- 
reggio.  The  celebrated1' Le  Moine  was  a  fcholar  of  Cafes. 

CASIMIR  (MATTHIAS  SARBIEVSKI),  a  jefuit  of  Poland, 
and  excellent  latin  poet,  was  born  in  1597  ;  and  is,  fays  Bail- 
let,  an  exception  to  a  general  rule  of  Ariitotle  and  other  antients, 
which  teaches  us  to  expert  nothing  ingenious  and  delicate  from 
the  climates  of  the  north.  The  odes,  epodes,  and  epigrams  of 
this  poet  have  not  been  thought  inferior  to  fome  productions  of 
the  fined  wits  of  antient  Greece  and  Rome ;  and  Grotius,  D. 
Heinfius,  and  others,  have  not  fcrupled  to  affirm,  that  he  is  not 
only  equal,  but  fometimes  fuperior,  even  to  Horace  himfelf. 
Rapin  has  not  gone  fo  high  :  he  allows  him  to  have  a  great 
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deal  of  fire  and  fublimity  in  his  compofitions,  but  declares  him 
wanting  in  point  of  purity.  Others,  who  have  owned  his  vi- 
vida  vis  animi,  his  great  force  of  genius,  have  criticifed  him  as 
too  extravagant  and  (trained  in  his  expreffions  •,  and  all  agree 
that  his  epigrams  are  much  inferior  to  his  odes.  Menage, 
though  he  was  not  infenfible  of  Cafimir's  high  merit,  has  yet 
been  a  little  fevere  upon  what  he  calls  his  vanity.  The  poor 
father,  in  an  ode  to  pope  Urban  VJII.  has,  according  to  the 
ufual  privilege  of  poets,  boldly  proclaimed  the  immortality  of  his 
productions  ;  and  fays,  that  Horace  fhall  not  go  to  heaven  alone, 
but  that  he  aifo  will  attend  him,  and  be  a  companion  of  his 
immortality. 

Non  lolus  olim  pntpes  Horatius 

Ibit  biformis  per  liquidum  aethera 
Vates;  oloriniive  late 
Cantibus,  ./Eoliove  terras 

Teninet  volatu.     Me  quoque  defides 

Tranare  nimbos,  me  zephyris  fuper 
Impune  pende're,  &  iereno 
Calliope  dedit  ire  coelo,  &:c. 

Meanwhile  Cafimir  was  not  fo  attached  to  Horace,  but  that 
he  had  a  very  great  regard  for  Virgil  j  and  he  had  actually  be- 
gun to  imitate  him  alib  in  an  epic  poem,  called  the  Lefciade, 
which  he  had  divided  into  twelve  books.  But  before  he  had 
made  any  great  progrefs  in  this  work,  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
die,  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  at  Warfaw,  April  2,  1640  :  fmcc 
which  there  have  been  many  editions  of  his  poems. 

CASLON  (WILLIAM)^  eminent  in  an  art  of  the  greateft 
confequence  to  literature,  the  art  of  letter-founding,  was  born 
in  1692,  in  that  part  of  the  town  of  Hales  Owen  which  is 
iituated  in  Shropfhire.  Though  he  juftly  attained  the  character 
of  being  the  Coryphseus  in  that  employment,  he  was  not  brought 
up  to  the  bufineis  ;  and  it  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Mores,  that  this 
handiwork  is  fo  concealed  among  the  artificers  of  it,  that  he 
could  not  difcover  that  any  one  had  taught  it  to  another  ;  but 
every  perfon  who  had  uTed  it  had  learned  it  of  his  own  genuine 
inclination.  Mr.  Gallon  ferved  a  regular  apprenticefhip  to  an 
engraver  of  ornaments  on  gun-barrels,  and,  after  the  expiration 
of  his  term,  carried  on  this  trade  in  Vine-ftreet,  near  the  Mi- 
nories.  He  did  not,  however,  folely  confine  his  ingenuity  to 
that  inftrument,  but  employed  himfelf  likewife  in  making  tools 
for  the  book-binders,  and  for  the  chafing  of  filver  plate.  Whilft 
he  was  engaged  in  this  bufinefs,  the  elder  Mr.  Bowyer  acciden- 
tally faw,  in  a  bookfeller's  (hop,  the  lettering  of  a  book  un- 
commonly neat  -,  and  enquiring  who  the  artiil  was  by  whom  the 
letters  were  made,  was  thence  induced  to  feek  an  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Gallon.  Not  long  after.,  Mr.  Uowyer  took  Mr.  Caflon 
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jto  Mr.  James's  foundery,  in  Bartholomew  clofe.  Caflon  had 
never  before  that  time  ieen  any  part  of  the  bufmefs ;  and  being 
aiked  by  his  fru-nd,  if  lie  thought  he  could  undertake  to  cut 
types,  he  requefted  a  Tingle  day  to  confider  th  matter,  and 
then  replied,  that  he  had  no  doubt  but  he  could.  Upon  this 
anfwer,  Mr.  .Bowyer,  Mr.  Bettenham,  and  Mr.  Watts  had  fuch 
a  confidence  in  his  abilities,  that  they  lent  him  500!.  to  begin 
the  undertaking,  and  he  applied  himfelf  to  it  with  equal  aiTi- 
duity  and  fucceil;.  In  1720,  the  fociety  for  promoting  chriftian 
knowledge,  in  confequence  of  a  reprefentation  from  Mr.  Solomon 
Negri,  a  native  of  Darnafcus  in  Syria,  \vho  was  well  (killed  in 
the  oriental  tongues,  and  had  been  profeflbr  of  arable  in  places 
of  note,  deemed  it  expedient  to  print,  for  the  ufe  ot  the  eaftern 
churches,  the  new  teltament  ar-d  pfalter  in  the  arabic  language. 
Thefe  were  intended  for' the  benefit  of  the  poor  chriftians  in 
Paleftine,  Syria,  Mefopotamia,  Arabia,  and  JEgypt,  the  confli- 
tution  of  which  countries  did  not  permit  the  exercife  of  the  art 
of  printing.  Upon  this  occ.i.  ion,  Mr.  Gallon  was  pitched  upon 
to  cut  the  fount ;  in  his  fpecimens  of  which  he  diftinguifhed  it 
by  the  name  of  engiifh  arabic.  After  he  had  finifhed  this 
fount,  he  cut  the  letters  of  his  own  name  in  pica  roman,  and 
placed  them  ar  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  arabic  fpecimens.  The 
name  being  feen  by  Mr.  Palmer  (the  reputed  author  of  ahiftory 
of  printing,  which  was,  in  fact,  written  by  Pfalmanaazar),  he  ad- 
vifed  our  artiit  to, cut  the  whole  fount  of  pica.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  and  the  performance  exceeded  the  letter  of  the 
other  founders  of  the  time.  ,But  Mr.  Palmer,  whofe  circuni- 
ftances  required  credit  with  thofe  whofe  bufmefs  would  have 
been  hurt  by  Mr.  Cafion's  fuperior  execution,  repented  of  the 
advice  he  had  given  him, 'and  endeavoured  to  difcourage  him 
from  any  farther  progrefs.  Mr.  Caflon,  being  juftly  difgufted 
at  fuch  treatment,  applied  to  Mr.  Bowyer,  under  whofe  infpec- 
tion  he  cut,  in  1722,  the  beautiful  fount  of  engiifh  winch  was 
ufed  in  printing  Selden's  v/orks,  and  the  Coptic  types  that  were 
made  ufe  of  for  Dr.  Wilkins's  edition  of  the  Pentateuch.  Under 
the  farther  encouragement  of  Mr.  .Gow^er,  Mr.  Bettenham,  and 
Mr.  Watts,  he  proceeded  with  vigour  in  his  employment  ;  and 
Mr.  Bowyer  was  always  acknowledged  by  him  to  be  his  mailer, 
from  whom  he  had  learned  his  art.  In  this  art  he  arrived  at 
length  to  fuch  perfection,  that  he  not  only  freed  us  from  the 
necefiity  of  importing  types  from  Holland,  but  in  the  beauty 
and  elegance  of  tkoie  made  by  him,  he  fo  far  exceeded  the 
productions  oi  the  bed  artificers,  that  his  workmanfliip  was 
frequently  exported  to  the  continent.  Indeed,  it  may  with 
great  juiticc  and  confidence  be  aiierted,  that  a  more  beautiful 
fpecimen  than  his  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Cafion's  fir  it  foundery  was  in  a  fmall  houfe  in  Helmet-row, 
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Old-ftreet.  He  afterwards  removed  into  Ironmonger-row ;  and 
about  1735  into  Chifwell-fb  :et,  where  his  foundery  became, 
in  procefs  of  time,  the  moil  capital  one  that  exifts  in  this  or  in 
foreign  countries,  Having  acquired  opulence  in  the  co'urfe  of 
his  employment,  he  was  put  into  the  commimon  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  of  Middlefex.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his 
life,  his  eldeft  fon  William  being  in  partnerfhip  with  him,  he 
retired,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  the  active  execution  of  bufi- 
nefs.  His  laft  country  refidence  was  at  Bethnal-green,  where 
he  died  Jan.  23,  1 766,  aged  74.  He  was  interred  in  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Luke,  Middlefex,  in  which  parifh  all  his  different 
founderies  were  fituated,  and  where  they  are  (lill  carried  on  by 
his  family.  Mr.  Caflon  was  univerfaljy  efleemed  as  a  firft-ratc 
artift,  a  tender  mafter,  and  an  honeft,  friendly,  and  benevolent 
man  :  and  fir  Jolm  Hawkins  has  particularly  celebrated  his  hof- 
pitality,  his  focial  qualities,  and  his  love  of  mufic. 

CASSIAN,  the  name  of  a  monk,  who  came  from  the  eaft 
into  France,  about  the  middle  of  the  vth  century.  He  is  known 
in  church  hiftory  for  attempting  a  medium  between  the  errors 
of  Pelagius  and  the  opinions  of  St.  Auguftin,  which  they  looked 
upon  as  two  extremes.  He  erected  a  monaftery  near  Marfeilles, 
and  was  the  firft  who  embarked  in  this  undertaking  ;  and  hence 
arofe  a  new  feel:,  which  were  called  femi-pelagians.  Fauftus 
of  Riez,  Vincent  of  Lerins,  Gennadius  of  Marfeilles,  Hilerlas 
of  Aries,  and  Arnobius  the  younger,  were  its  principal  de- 
fenders. The  femi-pelagians  were  oppofed  by  the  whole  united 
forces  of  St.  Auguftin  and  Profper,  without  being  extirpated, 
or  overcome  by  them.  This  feel:  was  condemned  by  fome  fy^ 
nods,  and  was  rejected  by  the  church. 

CASSINI  (JOHANNES  DOMINICUS),  an  excellent  aftronomer, 
\vas  born  of  noble  parents,  at  a  town  in  Piedmont  in  Italy, 
June  8,  1635.  After  he  had  laid  a  proper  foundation  in  his 
itudies  at  home,  he  was  fent  to  continue  them  in  a  college  of 
jefuits  at  Genoa.  He  had  an  uncommon  turn  for  latin  poetry, 
which  he  exercifed  fo  very  early,  that  poems  of  his  were  pub- 
liflied  when  he  was  but  1 1  years  old.  At  length  he  happened 
upon  books  of  aflronomy,  which  he  read,  and  obferved  upon 
with  great  eagernefs  ;  and  felt  in  himfelf  a  ftrong  propenfity  to 
proceed  farther  in  that  fcience.  He  purfued  the  bent  of  his 
inclinations,  and  in  a  fhort  time  made  fo  amazing  a  progrefs, 
that,  in  1650,  the  fenate  of  Bologne  invited  him  to  be  their  public 
mathematical  profeffor.  He  was  not  more  than  1 5  years  of  age, 
when  he  went  to  Bologne,  where  he  taught  mathematics,  and 
made  obfervations  upon  the  heavens^  with  great  affiduity  and 
diligence.  In  1652,  a  comet  appeared  at  Bologne,  which  he 
obferved  with  great  accuracy  ;  and  difcovered,  that  comets  were 
not  bodies  accidentally  generated  in  the  heavenly  regions,  as 
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had  ufually  been  fuppofed,  but  of  the  fame  nature,  and  probably- 
governed  by  the  fame  laws,  as  the  planets.  The  fame  year  he 
folved  an  agronomical  problem*  which  Kepler  and  Bullialdus 
had  given  up  as  infolvable  ;  it  was,  to  determine  geometrically 
the  apogee  and  eccentricity  of  a  planet  from  its  true  and  mean 
place.  In  1653,  when  a  church  of  Bologne  was  repaired  and 
enlarged,  he  obtained  leave  of  the  fenate  to  correct  and  fettle  a 
meridian  line,  which  had  been  drawn  by  an  aftronomer  inijy;. 
Thefe  were  prodigious  things  for  one  who  had  not  yet  attained 
his  2oth  year.  In  1657  he  attended,  as  an  afiiilant,  a  noble- 
man, who  was  fent  to  Rome  to  compofe  fome  differences,  which 
had  arifen  between  Bologne  and  Ferrara,  from  the  inundations 
of  the  Po  ;  and  mewed  fo  much  Ikill  and  judgment  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  that  affair,  that  in  1663,  Marius  Chigi,  brother  of 
pope  Alexander  VII.  appointed  him  infpeclor-general  of  the 
fortifications  of  the  caftle  of  Urbino  ;  and  he  had  afterwards 
committed  to  him  the  care  of  all  the  rivers  in  the  ecclefiaflical 
{late. 

Meanwhile  he  did  not  neglect  his  agronomical  ftudies,  but 
cultivated  them  with  great  care.  He  made  many  difcoveries 
relative  to  the  planets  Mars  and  Venus,  efpecially  the  revolu- 
tion of  Mars  round  his  own  axis  :  but  his  principal  point  in 
view  was  to  fettle  an  accurate  theory  of  Jupiter's  fatellites, 
which  after  much  labour  and  watching,  he  happily  effecled,  and 
published  it  at  Rome,  among  other  aftronomical  pieces,  in  1666. 
ricard,  the  French  aftronomer,  getting  Caflini's  tables  of  Jupiter's 
fatellites,  "found  them  fo  very  exact,  that  he  conceived  the- 
higheft  opinion  of  his  (kill ;  and  from  that  time  his  fame  in- 
creafed  fo  fad  in  France,  that  Lewis  XIV.  defired  to  have  him 
a  member  of  the  academy.  Callini  however  could  not  leave 
his  Itation,  without  leave  of  his  fuperiors  ;  and  therefore  Lewis 
requefted  of  pope  Clement  IX.  end  of  the  fenate  of  Bologne, 
that  Caffmi  might  be  permitted  to  come  into  France.  Leave 
was  granted  for  fix  years  ;  and  he  came  to  Paris  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1669,  where  he  was  immediately  made  the  king's 
aftronomer.  When  this  term  was  near  expiring,  the  pope  and 
the  fenate  of  Bclogne  infilled  upon  his  return,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiting his  revenues  and  emoluments,  which  had  hitherto  been 
remitted  to  him  ;  but  the  miniftcr  Colbert  prevailed  on  him  to 
flay,  and  he  was  naturalized  in  the  latter  end  of  1673,  in  \\hich 
fame  year  he  alfo  took  a  wife. 

The  royal  obfervatory  of  Paris  had  been  finifhed  fome  tirn  ?. 
The  occafion  of  its  being  built  was  this  :  In  1638,  the  fnm (.••'.:*. 
minim  Merfennus  was  the  author  and  inftitutor  oi  a  fock'ty., 
where  feveral  ingenious  and  learned  men  met  together  to  tallc 
upon  phyfical  and  aftrononiical  fuoi.vh  •,  among  whom  were 
Gafiendus,  Des  Cartes, 'Monmour,  Thevcn  -  •  Hialdus,  our 
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countryman  Hobbes,  Sec.  and  this  fociety  was  kept  up  by  a 
fuccciTion  of  fiich  men  for  many  years.  At  length  Lewis  XIV. 
confidering  that  a  number  of  fuch  men  acting  in  a  body 
vould  iucceed  abundantly  better  in  the  promotion  of  fcience, 
than  if  they  acted  fcparately,  each  in  his  particular  art  or  pro- 
vince, eilablifhed  under  the  direction  of  Colbert,  in  ]666,  the 
royal  academy  of  fciences  :  and  for  the  advancement  of  aftro- 
noiny  in  particular,  erected  the  royal  obfervatory  at  Paris,  and 
f urn i fned  it  with  all  kinds  of  inflruments  that  were  necefTary  to 
make  obfervations.  The  foundation  of  this  noble  pile  was  laid 
in  r'6;,  arid  the  building  completed  in  1670.  Caffini  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  the  firft  inhabiter  of  the  obfervatory  •,  and  he  took 
poiielnon  of  it  Sept.  1671,  when  he  fet  himfelf  in  good  earneft 
to  the  bufinefs  of  his  profeflion.  In -1672  he  endeavoured  to 
determine  the  parallax  of  Mars  and  the  fun,  by  comparing  forne 
obfervations  which  he  made  at  Paris,  with  fome  which  were 
made  at  the  fame  time  in  America.  In  1677  he  demonftfate.d 
the  diurnal  revolution  of  Jupiter  round  his  axis,  to  be  performed 
in  nine  hours  and  fifty-eight  minutes,  from  the  motion  of  a 
.  t  in  cue  of  his  larger  belts.  In  1684  he  difcovered  four  fa- 
tellites  of  Saturn,  belides  that  which  Huygens  had  found  out. 
In  1693  he  published  a  new  edition  of  his  tables  of  Jupiter's 
fatellites,  corrected  by  later  obfervations.  In  1695  he  took  a 
journey  to  Bologne,  to  examine  the  meridian  line,  which  he 
had  fixed  there  in  1655;  and  he  {hewed,  in  the  prefence  of 
eminent  mathematicians,  that  it  had  nor  varied  in  the  leaf! 
during  that  40  years.  In  1700  he  continued  the  meridian  line 
through  France,  which  Picard  had  begun,  to  the  extremeft 
fouthern  part  oi  that  country. 

After  Caffini  had  inhabited  the  royal  obfervatory  for  more 
tli? n  40  years,  and  done  great  honour  to  himfeif  and  his  royal 
mailer  by  many  excellent  and  ufeful  difcoveries,  which  he  pub-^ 
11  {lied  from  time  to  time,  but  which  it  would  be  too  tedious  for 
us  to  enumerate  here,  he  died  Sept.  14,  1712,  and  was  fuo 
ceeded  by  his  only  fon  John  James  Caffini. 

CASSINI  (JAMES),  fon  of  the  foregoing,  and  his  fucceiTor  in 
the  academy  of  fciences,  inherited  the  talents  of  his  father.  A 
perpendicular  was  wanting  to  the  meridian  of  France:  he  de- 
fer it  in  1733  from  Paris  to  St.  Malo,  and  lengthened  it  in 
1734  from  Paris  to  the  Rhine,  near  Straiburg.  He  died  in 
i/5#,  at  the  age  of  84,  at  his  eitate  of  Thuri,  near  to  Cler- 
mont  in  Beauvoifis.  'The  memoirs  of  the  academy  are  enriched 
with  feveral  of  his  obfervations.  He  is  ranked  among  the  bell 
aftronomers  that  have  appeared  in  Europe.  Two  works  of  his 
are  in  great  eftimation,  i.  The  elements  of  aftronomy;  with 
agronomical  tables,  1740,  2  vol.  410.  2.  Magnitude  and  figure 
of  the  earth. 
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CASSINI  DE  THURY  (CESAR  FRANCOIS),  fon  of  the  fubject 
of  the  preceding  article,  noble  Siennefe,  director  of  the  obfer- 
vatory,  fellow  of  the  royal  fcciety  of  London,  of  the  learned 
jnftitution  of  Bologna,  of  the  academies  of  Berlin  and  of  Mu- 
nich, &c.  was  born  at  Paris  the  i/th  of  June  1714.  The  cares 
of  his  father,  in  concurrence  with  the  happy  difpofitions  of  the 
fon,  were  attended  with  fuch  faccefs,  that  at  ten  years  old  he 
calculated  the  phafes  of  the  total  eclipfe  of  the  fun  that  was  ex- 
pected for  the  year  1727.  Admitted  into  the  academy  of 
fciences  in  1735,  as  fupernuraerary  adjunct.  At  the  age  of  21 
he  employed  himfelf  upon  the  verification  of  the  meridian  that 
pailes  through  the  obfervatory,  in  which  he  corrected  fome  tri- 
lling errors.  The  project  of  making  a  geometrical  description. 
of  France  being  foon  after  adopted,  young  Caffini  gave  himfelf 
up  to  this'  undertaking  with  all  the  activity  natural  to  his  age> 
and  devoted  to  it  a  part  of  his  attention  as  long  as  he  lived. 
Engineers  and  furveyors  were  fent  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  kingdom  for  taking  the  plans  and  tracing  the  maps  in 
which  the  moil  minute  particulars  are  faithfully  given.  The 
geographers  did  not  coniine  themfelves  to  the  marking  down 
all  the  ufual  objects  even  to  infulated  cottages,  but  they  have 
reprefented  the  face  of  the  country  as  far  as  was  pofTible.  The 
government -gave  great  encouragements  to  this  undertaking ;  and 
CafTmi,  who  had  follicited  thefe  encouragements,  had  the  con- 
folation  to  fee  this  long  and  difficult  labour  almoft  entirely  ter- 
minated. He  died  of  the  fmall  pox,  Sept.  4,  1784.  Kis  cha- 
racter was  frank  and  open.  His  foul  feemed  to  be  inaccefiible 
to  envy  or  hatred,  but  extremely  fenfible  to  friendfhip.  Though 
admitted  to  the  familiarity  of  the  great,  he  always  maintained 
the  refpect  that  was  due  to  him.  Being  at  Vienna  in  June  1761, 
to  obferve  the  tr^nCt  of  Venus,  he  met  with  thofe  ciiftinctions 
from  the  emperor  Francis,  the  emprefs  queen  and  other  princes 
of  the  empire,  which  his  merit  deierved. 

CASSIODORUS  (MARCUS  AUREHUS),  a  man  of  eminence 
in  many  rcfpects,  and  called  by  way  of  diftinction  "  the  fehator," 
was  horn  in  Italy,  fcmething  later  than  463.  He  had  as  liberal 
an  education  as  the  growing  barbarifm  of  his  times  afforded  ; 
and  foon  recommended  himfelf  by  his  eloquence,  his  learning, 
and  his  wifdom,  to  Theodoric  king  of  the  Goths  in  Italy. 
Fheodoric  (nil  made  him  governor  of  Sicily  ;  and  when  he  had 
fumciently  proved  his  abilities  and  prudence  in  the  adminiitra- 
tion  of  that  province,  admitted  him  afterwards,  about  490,  to 
his  cabinet  councils,  and  appointed  him  to  be  his  fecretary. 
Henceforward  he  had  all  the  places  and  honours  at  his  com- 
mand, which  Theodoric  had  to  beftow  ;  and,  after  running 
through  all  the  employments  of  the  government,  was  raifed  to 
the  coafula'te,  which  he  admimileired  alone,  in  514.  He  was 

con- 
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continued  in  the  fame  degree  of  confidence  and  favour  by  Atha- 
laric,  who  fucceeded  Theodoric,  about  524;  but  afterwards, 
in  537,  being  difcarded  from  all  his  offices  by  king  Vitiges,  he 
renounced  a  fecular  life>  and  retired  into  a  monaftery  of  his 
own  founding  in  the  extreme  parts  of  Calabria.  Here  he  led 
the  life  of  a  man  of  letters,  a  philofopher,  and  a  chrirtian.  He 
entertained  himfelf  with  forming  and  improving  feveral  curiofi- 
ties  in  the  mechanical  way,  fuch  as  fun-dials,  water  hour-glafies, 
perpetual  lamps,  &c.  He  collected  a  very  noble  and  curious 
library,  which  he,  enlarged  and  improved  by  feveral  books  of 
his  own  compofingv^Jkbout  556  he  wrote  two  books,  de  Divi- 
nis  Lectionibus  ;  and  afterwards  a  book  de  Orthographia,  in 
the  preface  to  which  he  tells  us,  that  he  was  then  in  his  93d 
year.  There  are  extant  of  his  twelve  books  of  letters ;  ten  of 
which  he  wrote  as  fecretary  of  irate,  in  the  name  of  kings 
Theodoric  and  Athalaric,  and  two  in  his  own.  He  compofed 
alfo  12  books  de  rebus  geilis  Gothorum,  which  are  only  extant 
in  the  abridgement  of  Jornandes;  though  it  has  been  furmifed, 
that  a  manufcript  of  Caffiodorus  is  ftill  remaining  in  fome  of 
the  libraries  in  France.  He  wrote  alfo  a  corrfmentary  upon  the 
pfalms,  and  feveral  other  pieces  theological  and  critical.  Father 
Simon  has  fpoken  of  him  thus  :  "  There  is  no  need,"  fays  he, 
"  of  examining  Caffiodorus's  commentaries  on  the  pfalms, 
which  is  almofl  but  an  abridgment  of  St.  Auguftin's  Commen- 
taries, as  he  owns  in  his  preface.  But  befides  thefe  commen- 
taries, we  have  an  excellent  treatife  pf  this  author's,  intituled 
De  inftitutione  ad  Divinns  Lectiones,  which  fhews,  that  he  un- 
derftood  the  criticifm  of  the  fcriptures,  and  that  he  had  marked 
out  what  were  the  bed  things  of  this  nature  in  the  antient 
doctors  of  the  church.  In  the  fame  book  Caffiodorus  gives 
many  ufeful  rules  for  the  criticifm  of  the  fcriptures  ;  and  he 
takes  particular  notice  of  thofe  fathers  who  have  made  com- 
mentaries upon  the  bible,  &c." 

Upon  the  whole,  Caffiodorus  was  in  all  views  a  very  extraor- 
dinary man  •,  and  we  think  that  thofe  have  done  him  no  more 
than  juftice,  who  have  confidered  him  as  a  ilar,  which  flione 
out  amidft  the  darknefs  of  a  barbarous  age.  When  he  died 
\ve  cannot  precifely  determine  ;  but  there  is  great  reafon  to 
think  that,  whenever  it  was,  he  could  not  be  left  than  100  years 
old.  His  works  have  been  collected  aud  printed  feveral  times ; 
but  the  befh  edition  is  that  of  Rohan,  1679,  'in  two  volumes 
folio,  with  the  notes  and  diflertations  of  John  Garretus,  a  be- 
nedictine  monk. 

CASTAGNO  (ANDREW  DEL),  the  firft  painter  of  Tufcany 
vlio  underftood  the  art  of  painting  in  oil.  Dominico  de  Venife, 
\vho  had  learned  it  of  Anthony  de  Meflfma,  being  come  to  Flo- 
rence, Andrew  del  Caftagno  courted  his  friendfliip  and  wormed 
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out  the  fecret  from  him.  He  afterwards  conceived  fuch  a  deadly 
jealoufy  aeainil  Dominico  his  friend  and  benefactor,  that,  un- 
mindful of  the  obligations  he  owed  him,  he  one  evening  aflaf- 
fmated  him.  Dominico,  not  recognizing  his  murderer,  caufed 
himfelf  to  be  carried  to  the  houfe  of  this  cruel  friend,  of  whofe 
treachery  he  was  not  aware,  and  died  in  his  arms.  Caftagno  on 
his  death-bed  confeiled  the  horrid  deed,  the  author  of  which 
had  never  been  difeovered.  His  corpfe  was  attended  to  the 
grave  by  the  hatred  and  indignation  of  the  public.  No  fooner 
had  he  learnt  the  fecret  of  Dominico,  than  he  fet  about  feveral 
works  at  Florence  which  were  greatly  admired.  It  was  he  who 
in  1478  executed  by  order  of  the  republic  the  picture  which  re- 
prefents  the  execution  of  the  confpirators  againft  the  Medicis. 

CASTALDI  (CORNELIUS),  was  born  at  Feltri,  of  an  antient 
family,  in  1480.  He  addicted  himfelf  at  the  fame  time  to  the 
bar  and  to  poetry,  thus  enlivening  the  drynefs  of  jurifprudencc 
by  the  charms  of  verfe.  His  country  having  charged  him  with 
its  affairs  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  he  fulfilled  the  purpofes  of 
his  embafly  with  advantage  to  his  country  and  honour  to  him- 
felf. Padua,  where  he  fettled  himfelf  in  marriage,  is  indebted 
to  him  for  the  endowment  of  a  college.  He  ended  his  days  in 
1537,  at  the  age  of  57.  His  poems,  a  long  time  unknown, 
were  fir  ft  publifhed  by  the  abbe  Conti,  a  Venetian,  in  1757,  4to. 
They  confift  of  both  latin  and  Italian  pieces  ;  the  latter  dif- 
play  an  uncommon  gracefulnefs  and  eafe  in  their  cpmpofition, 
and  an  abundance  of  images :  the  former  evince  a  good  tafte- 
for  antiquity.  The  life  of  the  author,  written  with  an  elegant 
fimplicity  by  a  patrician  of  Venice,  is  at  the  head  of  this  eftima- 
ble  collection. 

CASTALIO  (SEBASTIAN),  was  born  at  Chatillon,  on  the 
Rhone,  in  1515.  Calvin  conceived  fuch  an  efteem  and  friend- 
fhip  for  him,  during  the  ftay  he  made  at  Strafbourg  in  1540 
and  1541,  that  he  lodged  him  for  fome  days  at  his  houfe,  and 
procured  him  a  regent's  place  in  the  college  of  Geneva.  Caftalio, 
after  continuing  in  this  office  near  three  years,  was  forced  to 
quit  it  in  1544,  on  account  of  fome  peculiar  opinions  which  he 
held  concerning  Solomon's  fong  and  Chrill's  defcent  into  hell. 
He  retired  to  Bafil,  where  he  was  made  greek  profefibr,  and 
died  in  that  place,  Dec.  29,  1563.  He  incurred  the  high  dif- 
pleafure  of  Calvin  and  Theodore  Beza,  who  loaded  him  with 
foul  language,  for  differing  from  them  concerning  predeftina- 
tion  and  the  punifhment  of  heretics.  They  called  him  a  pa- 
pift,  which*  was  a  moil  unreafonable  accufation.  They  fa  id  he 
had  tranllated  the  bible  into  latin  at  the  mitigation  of  the  devil. 
*£  Unum  eft  (crimen)  quod  biblia  tranftulerim  impulfu  in- 
e  cliabol>.  Cogitate  quam  verifimiliter  hoc  fcripferunt." 

When 
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"When  rivers  overflow,  they  frequently  carry  down  feveral  pieces 
of  wood,  which  any  body  may  lawfully  get  and  keep  for  his  own 
life.  Callalio,  who  was  very  poor,  and  had  a  wife  and  eight 
children,  got  with  a  harping-iron  fome  wood  floating  upon  the 
Rhine.  When  Calvin  and  £>eza  heard  of  it,  they  proclaimed 
every  where  that  he  had  itolen  fome  wood,  belonging  to  his 
neighbour  [c]. 

CASTEELS  (PETER),  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1684.  He 
painted  birds  and  flowers  with  fome  fuccefs.  In  1726  he  puh- 
Jifhed  /  2  plates  of  birds  and  fowls  which  he  had  defigned  and 
etched  himfelf.  He  had  been  fettled  in  England  many  years  ; 
when  he  retired  in  1735  to  Tooting,  to  defign  for  callico- 
printers.  Died  at  Richmond,  May  1 6,  1749. 

CASTEL  (LEV/IS  BERTRAND),  a  geometrician  and  philofo- 
pher,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1688,  entered  himfelf  of  the  je- 
Auts  in  1703,  was  noticed  by  Fontenelle  and  by  pere  de  Tour- 
nemine  for  the  fpecimens  he  gave  of  his  early  proficiency,  The 
young  man  was  then  in  the  country  ;  they  invited  him  to  the 
capital.  Caftel  went  from  Touloufe  to  Paris  towards  the  end 
of  1720.  He  fupported  the  idea  that  his  efiays  had  given  of 
him.  The  firft  work  he  publifhed  was  his  treatife  ofUniverfal 
gravity,  2  vols.  I2mo,  1724.  All  depended,  according  to 

[c]    His  works  are  very  cor.fiderable,  on  opinions  was,    that  the  political  laws    of 

account  both  of  their  quality  and  their  num-  Mofes  bind  all  nations.     His  notes  on  the 

fcer.  He  discovered  great  knowledge  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans  were  condemned  by 

latin,  greek,  and  hebrew  languages.      In  the  church  of  Balll,  becaufe  they  oppofed, 

1545    he    printed  at  Bafil   four  books  of  the  doctrine  of  prcdeftination  and  effica- 

dialogues,  containing  the  principal   hi  (to-  cious  grace.      His  principal  work  is  a  latin 

ries  of  the  bible,  in  elegant  latin,  fo  that  and  french   tranflation   of  the   fcriptures, 

youth  might  thereby  make  a  proficiency  in  which  is  differently  fpoken  ot  by  writers, 

piety,  and  in  the  latin  tongue  at  the  fame  He  began  his  latin  translation  at  Geneva 

time.     He  "published  in    1546   a  tranfla-  in  154.1,  and  fin ifhed  it  at  Bafil  in  15.0. 

tion    of  the    Sibylline    verfes    into   latin  It  was  printed  at  Eafil  in  155 1,  and  dedi- 

fceroic  verfe,  and  of  the  books  of   Mofes  cated  by  the  author  to  Edward  VI.     king 

into  latin   profe,  with   notes.      This  was  of  England.      He  publifhed  a  fecond  edi- 

iolinwed,   in  1547,  by  his  latin  verfion  of  tion  of  it    in  1554,  and  another  in  1556. 

the  pfalms  of  David,  and  ot"  ai!  the  other  The  edition  of  i  >y$  is  mofttiteemed.  The 

^s  found  in  fcripture.     In    1-4^,     he  french  verfion  was  dedicated   to  Henry  II. 

printed  a  greek  poem  on  the  life  of  John  the  of  France,  and  printed  at  Bafil   in  155'. 

baptiSl,  and  a  paraphrafe  on  the  prophecy  The  fault  which  has  been   moft  generally 

of  Jonah,    in  latin  verfe.       He   translated  condemned  in  his  latin  translation,   is   th<j 

feme  paflages  of  Homer,  and  fome  books  affectation  of  ufmgonly  elaffical  terms.  He 

of  Xenophon  and  St.  Cyril.    He  alfo  turned  is  accufed,    but   without  juft  ground,    of 

in co   latin   feveral  treatifes  of  the  famous  having  run  into  the  ether  extremes  in   his 

Ochinus,  particularly  the  thirty  dialogues,  french  translation  ;  that  is,  of  having  made 

fome  of  which  feem  to  favour  polygamy,  ufe  of  low  and  vulgar  terms.   Some  people 

He  advanced  fome  Singular  notions  in  his  are  very  unfortunate,  they  can  never  avoid 

rotes  on  the  books  of  Mofes;   as  for  in-  cenfure.     If  any  other  man   than  Caftalio 

ftaiice,     that   the    bodies    of    malefactors  (fays  Bayle)   had  made  this  tranflation  of 

ought  not  be  left  on  the  gibbets  ;   and  that  the  fcriptures,  fcarce  any. fault  would  have 

they  ought  not  to  be  punifhed  with  death,  been  fcunj  with  the  ftyle. 
put   with   Slavery.     His  reafon  for   thefe 

him. 
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Kim,  on  two  principles,  the  gravity  off  bodies,  and  the  action  of 
minds  ;  the  former  giving  them  a  continual  tendency  to  red, 
the  other  renewing  their  motion.  This  doctrine,  the  key  to  the 
fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  as  he  pretended,  did  not  appear  to  be 
fo  to  the  abbe  Saint  Pierre.  Though  the  friend  of  the  mathe- 
matician, he  attached  him  -,  the  jeluit  anfwered.  The  papers 
on  both  tides  mewed  much  reflection,  though  in  a  fmgular  chan- 
nel. The  fecond  work  of  per^  Cartel  was  his  plan  of  an  abridge 
ed  fyftem  of  mathematics,  Paris  1727,  4to,  which  was  foon  fol- 
lowed by  an  univerfal  iyitem  of  mathematics,  1 728,410.  This  work 
was  applauded  both  in  England  and  France.  The  Royal  Society  of 
London  admitted  him  of  their  body.  His  ocular  harpiichord  com- 
pletely difplayed  the  natural  fertility  of  his  mind  in  inventions. 
His  fyftems  at  firli  were  no  more  than  hypothefes  •,  but  by  in- 
fenfible  degrees  he  thought  he  mould  realize  them.  As  a  geo- 
metrician he  might  demonftrate  the  analogy  between  founds  and 
colours  •,  but  it  could  only  be  fome  wealthy  blockhead  who 
ihould  attempt  to  conftruft  fo  expenfive  a  machine  as  his  harp- 
iichord, and  the  execution  of  which  was  impracticable.  It  mult 
however  be  confefied,  that  this  fanciful  projecl  gave  birth  to  fome 
ufeful  difcoveries.  The*Vrai  fyfteme  de  phyfique  genen>h 
de  Newton,  17/13,  4to?  did  him  more  honour  in  the  opinion 
of  feveral  of  the  learned,  though  it  was  difpleafing  to  others. 
He  reverenced  the  englifh  philofopher,  though  hi?  doctrine  ap- 
peared to  him  but  little  adapted  to  reveal  the  true  iVikm  of  the 
univerfe.  "  Newton  and  Dclcartes,  laid  he,  are  nearly  en  a 
par  in  regard  to  invention  ;  but  the  latter  had  more  facility  and 
elevation;  the  other,  with  lefs  facility,  was  more  profound. 
Such  is  pretty  nearly  the  c  ier  of  the  t\vo  nations:  the  ircnch 

genius  builds  upwards,  the  engliih  genius  downwards.  L  ich. 
of  them  had  the  ambition  to  make  a  world,  as  Alexander  had 
that  of  conquering  it,  and  both  had  grand  ideas  of  nature/' 
There  is  likewife  by  pere  Caitel  a  tra£  intituled,  Optic  of  co- 
lours, Paris,  1740,  I2mo,  with  other  productions  of  lefs  con- 
fequence,  to  be  feen  in  the  Memoires  de  1  revoux,  in  which 
he  was  for  fome  time  concerned.  The  ftyle  of  Caftel  partook 
of  the  fire  of  his  genius  and  the  wanderings  of  his  imagination. 
The  converfation  turning  one  day,  in  prefence  of  Fontenellej 
on  the  marks  of  originality  in  the  works  of  this  fcholar,  fome- 
body  faid,  "  But  he  is  mad." — "  1  know  it,"  returned  FOIH-J- 
nelle,  "  and  1  am  forry  for  it,  for  it  is  a  great  pity  !  But  I  like 
him  better  for  being  original  and  a  little  mad,  than  I  fhould  if 
he  were  in  his  fenfes  without  being  original.''  Pere  Caitel  died  the 
i  ith  of  January  1757,  at  the  age  of  .68.  The  abbe  de  la  Porte 
publifhed  in  1767,  i?,mo,  at  Paris  under  the  imprint  of  Amiter- 
dam,  L'efprit,  les  faillies  &  finguhrites  clu  pere  Caitel.  Thq 

author 
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author  treats  on  a  great  number  of  fubje&s ;  and  though  he 
enters  deeply  into  none,  yet  he  thinks  .much,  and  fometimes 
very  well. 

CASTELL  (EDMUND),  a  divine  of  the  laft  century,  who 
deferves  to  be  recorded  as  a  remarkable  example  of  literary 
generofity,  .joined  to  literary  induftry,  was  born,  in  1606,  at 
Hatley  in  Cambridgefhire.  After  going  through  a  courfe  of 
grammatical  education,  he  became  a  member,  1621,  of  Ema- 
nuel  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  continued  many  years. 
Afterwards,  he  removed  to  St.  John's  college  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  library  there,  which  was  of  great  fervice  to  him 
in  compiling  his  grand  work,  his  Lexicon  heptaglotton.  In  due 
courfe,  he  took  the  feveral  degrees  of  B.  and  M.  A.  and  of  B. 
and  D,  D.  and  the  fame  of  his  learning  occafioned  his  being 
chofen  F.  R,  S.  His  Lexicon  heptaglotton  coil  him  the  affi- 
duous  labour  of  17  years.  The  unwearied  diligence  which  he 
employed  in  this  undertaking,  injured  his  health,  and  impaired 
his  coniiitution.  Befides  this,  the  work  was  the  entire  ruin  of 
his  fortune,  for  he  fpent  upon  it  upwards  of  12,000!.  The 
truth  of  this  is  pofitively  afferted  by^  Mr.  Hearne,  whofe  au- 
thority for  it  was  a  letter  which  he  had  under  Dr.  Caftell's  own 
hand.  Hearne  pathetically  and  juftly  complains,  that  our  author 
fhould  meet  with  fo  "  very  poor  a  reward"  for  his  incredible  and 
indeed  herculean  labours.  His  ecclefiaftical  preferments  were, 
fir  ft,  the  fmall  vicarage  of  Hatfield  Peverell,  in  Eifex,  and  af- 
terwards the  rectory  of  Wodeham  Walter,  in  the  fame  county  ; 
and  in  1663  [D]  he  became  rector  of  Higham  Gobion,  in  Bed- 
fordfhire.  The  doctor,  in  1666,  having  wafted  his  patrimony, 
and  incurred  heavy  debts,  was  reduced  to  extreme  dittrefs  ; 
when,  probably  in  confideration  of  his  learned  labours,  and 
clifinterefted  generofity,  the  royal  favour  began  to  fmile  upon 
him.  In  that  year,  he  was  made  king's  chaplain  and  arabic 
profefibr  at  Cambridge  ;  and  in  1668  he  obtained  a  prebend 
of  Canterbury.  In  the  next  year  he  publifhed  his  Lexicon 
heptaglotton  ;  but  the  publication  procured  him  no  compenfatiou 
for  his  large  expences  and  his  indefatigable  diligence.  The 
copies  of  the  book  lay  almoft  entirely  unfold  upon" his  hands. 
In  1673  he  told  a  friend,  "  he  had  at  lead  1000  copies  left  \ 
and  found  none  that  regarded  the  work  or  author,  of  thofe  that 
once  fed  him  with  better  pronlifes." 

Dr.  Caftell's  induftry  and  liberality  were  not  confined  to  his 
lexicon.  He  was  eminently  afliftant  to  Dr.  Walton,  in  the  ce- 
lebrated edition  of  the  Polyglott  bible.  This  is  acknowledged 

[o]  The  bond  for  payment  of  his  is  feme  reafon  to  think  that  he  had  the 
tenths  is  dated  May  27,  1663;  but  there  reftory  two  years  earlier. 

by 
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by  Walton,  who,  after  complimenting  our  auttor's  erudition 
and  modefty,  mentions  the  diligence  he  employed  upon  the  fa- 
maritan,  the  fynac,  the  arabic,  and  the  cethiopic  veriions  ;  his 
having  given  a  latin  tranflation  of  the  Cantides,  under  the  laifc 
verfion;  and  his  adding  to  all  of  them  learned  notes.  Thefe 
acknowledgments,  however,  were  by  no  means  equal  to  Caf- 
tell's  merit  and  fervices;  for  he  translated  feveral  books  of  the 
new  teftanient,  and  the  fyriac  verfion  of  Job  where  it  differs  from, 
the  arabic  *.  We  know  of  nothing  farther  publimed  by  Dr. 
Caftell,  excepting  a  thin  4to  pamphlet,  in  1660,  intituled,  "Sol 
Anglise  oriens  aufplciis  Caroli  II.  regum  gloriofiflimi ;  and 
adorned  with  an  admirable  head  of  that  monarch.  From  a 
letter  of  our  author's,  which  is  ilill  extant,  and  was  written  in 
1674,  it  appears,  that  the  many  difcouragements  he  had  met 
with,  had  not  extinguifhed  his  ardour  for  the  promotion  of 
oriental  literature  [K],  The  fame  letter  {hews,  that  in  his 
application  to  the  learned  languages,  he  had  forgotten  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  native  tongue,  and  that  even  his  orthography 
did  not  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  of  the  time.  Dr. 
Caftell  died  at  Higham  Gobion,  in  i&>5,  being  about  79  years 
of  age.  His  oriental  manufcripts,  38  in  number,  19  in  Hebrew, 
13  in  arabic,  and  6  in  sethiopic,  to  all  which  the  effigies  of  the 
doctor  were  affixed,  and  his  name  infcribed  in  them,  were  be- 
queathed by  him  to  the  public  library  of  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge. To  Emanuel  college  in  the  fame  univerfity,  Dr.  Caftell 
bequeathed  in  printed  books ;  to  St.  John's  college  a  fiiver 
tankard,  weighing  26  ounces,  value  7!.  on  condition  his  name 
ihould  be  infcribed  on  it;  and  to  Dr.  Henry  Compton,  bifnop 
of  London  (to  whom  he  acknowledges  the  higheft  obligations), 
loo  copies  of  the  heptaglott  Lexicon,  with  all  hisx bibles  and 
other  oriental  parts  of  holy  fcripture,  in  number  52  [F].  The 
reft  of  his  books  were  fold  by  auction  at  Cambridge  in  June 
3680.  It  is  fuppofed  that  about  500  of  his  lexicons  were  un- 
fold at  the  time  of  his  death.  Thefe  were  placed  by  Mrs. 
Crifp,  Dr.  Cafteli's  niece  and  executrix,  in  a  room  of  one  of 
her  tenant's  houfes  at  Martin,  in  Surry,  where  for  many  years 
they  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  rats,  who  made  fuch  havoc  among 
them,  that  when  they  came  into  pofleilion  of  this  lady's  execu- 
tors, fcarcely  one  complete  volume  could  be  formed  out  of  the 
remainder,  and  the  whole  load  of  learned  rags  fold  only  for  7!. 
Dr.  Caftell  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Higham  Gobion,  where, 
in  his  life-time,  he  erected  a  monument,  being  a  tablet  of  black 

£E]  Written  to  Dr.   Spencer,  and  pre-  he  forgot  to  mention  that  Caftell  not  only 

ferved  in  the  manuicript  library  at  Lam-  fpent  his  whole  gratuity  on  the  work,  but 

beth.  I  cool,  befides, 

*  Dr.  Walton  mentions  the   gratuities  [F]  The  legacy  to  the  bifliop  of  London 

which  he  bellowed  on   the    learned  men  was  appraifed   by  Mr.  Edward  Milling  toft 

affifted  hwn  in  his  undertaking..     But  (the  bookfeller)  at2.pl   ios. 

marble 
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marble  on  a  tynite  (lone  frame,  on  which  there  is  an  infciip-* 
lion,  that,  nether  by  its  latinity  nor  by  its  execution,-  rellects 
much  honour  o«.  his  tafte. 

CASTELVETRO  (LEWIS),  an  Italian  critic,  famous  for  his 
parts,  but  more  famous  for  his  fpleen  and  ill-  nature,  was  born 
.at  Modena  in  1505.  Being  defpifed  for  his  poverty  by  the  ig- 
norant part  of  mankind,  and  hated  for  his  knowledge  by  the 
learned,  fays  Mcreri,  he  leit  his  own  country,  and  went  into 
Germany,  where  he  reiided  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian IL  After  fix  years  abfence  he  returned  to  Modena,  and 
diftiriguiihed  hivnfelf  chiefly  by  his  commentary  upon  Ariftotk's 
Poetics  j  where,  Rapin  allures  us,  he  always  made  it  a  rule  to 
iind  fomething  to  except  againft  in  the  text  of  Ariilode.  He 
attacked  his  contemporary  and  rival  in  polite  literature,  Han- 
nibal Caro,  as  we  have  obferved  under  his  article  ;  and  the 
quarrel  did  not  end  without  many  fatirical  pieces  written  on 
both  fides  in  verfe  and  profe,  Caftelvetro  however  was  a  {lifted 
here  by  his  friends  :  for  though  he  knew  how  to  lay  down  rules 
for  writing  poetry,  yet  he  was  not  the  leait  of  a  poet  hirr.ft.-lf. 
This  critic  at  length  fell  ynder  the  cognifance  of  the  inquifition 
at  Rome,  by  which  he  was  accufed  of  paying  too  much  defer- 
ence to  the  new  opinions,  and  not  enough  to  the  old.  This 
topic  for  cavilling  he  had  probably  picked  up  in  his  travels  into 
Germany,  where  Lutherariilm  was  eitabliihed  ;  and  we  fup- 
pofe  it  had  infecled  his  conyerfation  and  writings.  He  had 
a  mind  to  be  tried  at  a  diftance,  as  he  then  was,  before  a 
council  ;  but  the  pope  acquainted  the  cardinal  of  Mantua,  his 
legate,  that  iince  Caftelvetro  had  been  accufed  before  the  inqui- 
fition at  Rome,  it  was  neceiTary  for  him  to  appear  there,  under 
the  character  of  a  perfon  accufed.  Upon  the  pope's  arluring 
him  of  hioh  honours  if  he  was  found  innocent,  and  of  clemency 
if  guilty,  he  appeared  before  the  inquifition,  and  was  examined 
in  October  1560  :  but  finding  himfelf  embarrafied  by  the  quef- 
tions  put  to  him,  and  efpecially  In  regard  to  a  book  of  Me- 
lanclhon,  which  he  had  translated  into  Italian,  he  durft  not 
trufl  the  pope  any  longer,  but  iltxl.  He  went  to  Bafil  in  Swit- 
zerland, where  he  purfued  the  ftudy  of  the  belles  lettres  to  the 
time  of  his  death;  and  this  happened  Feb.  20,  1571  [G]. 

CASTIGLIONE  (BALTHAZAR),  an  eminent  Italian  noble- 
man, was  defcended  from  an  illuilrious  and  ancient  family,  and 
born  in  his  own  villa  at  Cafatico,  in  the  duchy  of  Mantua, 
Dec.  6,  1478.  On  coming  to  a  proper  age,  he  had  matters 
appointed  him,  under  whom  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 

[c]  We  learn  from  the  Menagiana,  that  it  coft   him   hulf  his  life    in   composing.- 

Caitelvetro's  houfe  being  on  fire  at  Lyons,  His  oilier  pieces  arc  inferior  to  his  Poetics  ; 

hecried  outAl  poecica  !  ''  Save  my  poetics!  "  and  his  pol^humous  works  fall  greatly  fhort 

which  (liews  limt  he  confijered  this  wot!;  of  that   perteiilion    to   which,    if   he  had 

as  the  belt  of  hi;  performances.    Indeed  it  lived  to   correct  them,  they  would    pio- 

oujht  to  bs  fo,  ii'wlui  i«  Uli  be  true,  that  bably  have  attuned. 
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greek  and  latin  tongues  :  in  the  latter  of  which  he  was  inftructed 
by  Demetrius  Chaldondylas  of  Conftantinople,  who  then  re- 
fided  at  Milan.  He  likewife  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
painting,  fculpture,  and  architecture,  as  appears  from  the  book 
he  wrote  in  favour  of  thofe  arts  -,  and  he  made  fo  great  a  pro- 
grefs  in  them,  that  Raphael  Urbin  and  Buonaroti,  though  in- 
comparable artifts,  never  thought  their  works  perfect,  unlefs 
they  had  the  approbation  of  Caftiglione. 

When  Caftiglione  was  18  years  of  age,  he  went  into  military 
fervice  under  Lewis    Sforza,   duke    of    Milan  ;    but  his    fa- 
ther dying  foon  after,   and  fome  difaftrous  circumftances  over- 
taking that  (late,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  camp,  and  return 
to  Mantua.     He  engaged  a  fecond  time  in  the  fervice  of   the 
duke,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  greatly  by  his  bravery  and  con- 
duel:  :  but  returning  foon  after,  and  being  defirous  to  fee  other 
courts,  particularly  that  of  Rome,  he  went  thither  at  the  very- 
time  that  Julius  11.  obtained  the  popedom-.     His  fame  was  not 
unknown  to  this  pontiff;  and  the  high  opinion  he  had  of  his 
abilities  and  merit  made  him  write  to   Guido  Ubaldo  duke  of 
Urbino,  his  coufm,  that  if  he  would  fend  him  to  the  court  of 
Rome  in  his  own  name,  with  the  character  of  a  public  minifter, 
he    mould    take    it   as  a  fingular  obligation.      Caftiglione    was 
26  years  of  age ;  and  Guido  Ubaldo  fent  him  ambafiador  to 
pope  Julius,  to  accommodate  affairs  of  the  higheft  importance. 
He  wras  fent  upon  a  fecond  embafly  to   Lewis   XII.  of  France, 
and  upon  a  third  to  Henry  VII.  of  England ;  whither  he  went 
to  be  inverted  with  the  noble  order  of  the  garter  for  the  duke 
his  mafter.     On  his  arrival  in  England  he  was  received  with  all 
the  marks  of  honour  and  efteem ;    being  met  at  the  port  where 
he  landed  by  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  was  then  lord  of  the 
bedchamber,  accompanied  by  many  other  lords,  and  a  king  at 
arms.      After  he  had  difpstched  his  bufmefs  here,  and  was  re- 
turned home,  to  gratify  the  <  importunities  of  Alfonfo  Ariolto 
his    particular   friend,    he  began  his  celebrated  work,    "    the 
Courtier  ;"  which  in  a  final  I  ipace  of   time   he   completed  at 
Rome,  in  March  1^16.     From  this  work  we  may  perceive  how 
intimate  he  was  with  the  greek  and  latin  authors,  having  here 
gleaned  together  the  fh  ft  flowers  of  their  wit,  and  treafured  up, 
as  it  were,  in  a   fmgle  cabinet,  the  richeft  jewels  of  antiquity. 
The  book  has  been  univerfally  well  received  both  in  Italy  and 
abroad,  often  reprinted,  and  tranflated  into  ieveral   languages, 
It  is  full   of  moral  and  political  inltruclions ;  and,  if   %ve  feek 
the   italian   tongue  in   its  perfection,  it  is  faid  that  it  can  no 
where  be  found  better  than  here. 

Caftiglione  was  highly  efteemed  and  favoured  by  the  duke 
Francifco  Moria,  who  conftituted  him  his  firft  minii'ier  of  ftate, 
as  well  in  civil  as  military  affairs ;  and  for  his  Cervices,  particu- 
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larly  at  the  fiege  of  Mir  and  ol  a,  at  which  pope  Julius  was  pre- 
fent*,  made  him  a  free  gift  of  the  caille  of   Nuvolara,  in  the 


county  of  Pefaro,  with  the  molt  ample  privileges  to  himfelf, 
:ind  to  his  heirs  and  fuccefibrs  forever.  This  was  in  1  5  £3. 
Not  long  after  Leo  X.  confirmed  it  to  him  by  two  briefs;  the 
one  written  to  him  by  Peter  Bembus,  and  dated  March  14, 
1514  ;  the  other  byjacomus  Sadolet,  in  May  following.  Having 
now  reached  his  36th  year,  he  married  a  noble  lady,  who  was 
-the  daughter  of  the  famous  Beativoglio,  and  very  remarkable 
for  her  wit  and  beautv.  She  brought  him  a  ion  and  two 

«  o 

daughters,  and  then  died  ;  having  lived  no  more  than  four  years 
with  him. 

A  little  before  this  misfortune,  the  marquis  of  Mantua  fetit 
him  to  Leo  X.  as  his  ambaffador  ;  and  after  the  death  of  Leo 
he  continued  at  Rome  in  that  capacity,  under  Hadrian  Vi.  and 
Clement  VII.      Clement  fent  him  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.'s 
ixrurt  111  quality  of  legate  ;  where  affairs  were  to  be  tranfacled 
of  the  highetl  importance,  not  only  to  the  pontifical  fee,  but  to 
all  Italy.     He  went  into  Spain,   Oct.  1524-,  and  in  his  nego- 
tiations and  tranfactions  not  only   anfwered  the  pope's  expec- 
tations, but  alfo  acquired  the  good-will  of    the    emperor,    by 
'whom  he  was  foon  received  as  a  favourite  counfeilor  and  friend, 
as  well  as  an  ambadador.     Among  other  marks  of   affection, 
which  the  emperor  {hewed  Caftiglione,  this  was  a  fmgular  one  A 
that  being  then  at  war   with  Francis  I.  of  France,  he   always 
_iJe  fired  him  to  be  prefent  at  the  military  councils  of  that  \var  j 
..-and,  when  it  was   fuppofed  that  the  war  would  be  ended  by  a. 
finale  combat  between  Charles  V.    and  Francis  I.    with   only 
three  knights  attending  them,  the  emperor  pitched  upon  Caftig- 
lione to  be  one  of  the  number.     He  alfo  made  him  a  free  de- 
nizen of  Spain  •,  and  foon  atter  nominated  him  to  the  bifhopria 
of  Avila.      And   becauie  this  happened  at  the  juncture  of   the 
facking  of  Rome,  fome  took  cccafion  to  reilecl  upon  Caftiglione, 
as  if  he  had  neglected  the  affairs  of  the  court  of  Rome,  for  the 
fake  of  gratifying  the  inclinations  of  the  emperor.     'I  his  was 
indeed  the  current  opinion  at  Rome  :    but  Caftiglione  defended 
hlmfelf  from  the  imputation  in  his  letter   to   Clement   VII.  — 
It  is  probable  that  there  were  no  real  grounds  for  it,  fmce  Cle- 
ment himfelf  does  not  appear  to  have  giveii  the  lead  credit  to 
it.     Paul  Jovius   fays,  that  if  Cafliglione  had   lived,  the  popa 
intended  to  have  made  him  a  cardinal  ;    and  after  his  death,  in 
two  of  his  holinefs's  briefs,  both  of  condolence  to  his  mother, 
there  are  the  ftrongeft  expreffions  of  his  unblemiilied  fidelity 
and  devotion  to  the  fee  of  Rome,      However,  the  very  impu- 
tation affected  Caftiglione  fo  fenfibly,  that  it  was  fuppofed  in 
fome  meafure  to  have  contributed   to  his  death.     His  con  ft  i- 
ttition  was  already  impaired  with  the  continual  fatiguesj  civil  asv 
a  well 
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well  a$  military,  in  which  he  had  always  been  engaged ;  and 
falling  at  length  fick  at  Toledo,  he  died  Feb.  2,  1529.  The 
emperor,  who  was  then  at  Toledo,  was  extremely  grieved,  and 
commanded  all  the  prelates  and  lords  of  his  court  to  attend  his 
corpfe  to  the  principal  church  there  ;  and  the  funeral  offices 
were  celebrated  by  the  archbifhop,  with  fuch  folemnity  and 
pomp  as  was  never  permitted  to  any  one  before,  the  princes  or* 
the  blood  excepted.  Sixteen  months  after  his  body  was  re- 
moved by  his  mother  from  Toledo  to  Mantua,  and  interred  in 

j  j 

a  church  of  her  own  building  ;  where  a  very  fine  and  fump- 
tuous  monument  was  railed,  and  a  latin  epitaph  infcribed,  which 
was  written  by  cardinal  Bembo  [H]. 

CASTILLE  (ALPHONsusX.OF),who  has  commonly  been 
called  the  Wife,  was  born  in  1203,  and  is  now  more  famous  for 
having  been  an  aftronomer  than  a  king.  He  fucceeded  his  father 
Ferdinand  111.  in  1252;  but  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be 
happy  in  his  reign,  though  he  was  a  prince  of  uncommonly 
great  qualities.  The  firil  fource  of  his  troubles  proceeded  from 
his  having  no  children  by  lolante,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Ar- 
ragon,  whom  he  married  in  1246:  and  whom  therefore  he  re- 
folved  to  divorce,  under  a  pretence  of  barrennefs,  and  to  look 
for  another  in  the  court ~of  Denmark.  Accordingly  the  princefs 
of  Denmark  arrived  in  1254 ;  but  the  queen  proved  at  lad  with 
child,  and  continued  to  breed  till  fee  had  brought  him  nine 
children  ;  upon  which  the  affair  of  the  divorce  was  at  an  end. 
Though  this  prince  had  not  the  art  of  making  him felf  beloved 
by  his  fubjecls,  nor  by  the  neighbouring  kings,  yet  his  repu- 
tation was  very  great  in  foreign  countries.  His  knowledge, 
parts,  eloquence,  and  politics,  made  him  famous  ;  which  in- 
duced fome  of  the  electors,  in  1258,  to  confer  on  him  the  im- 
perial crown.  But  as  he  neglected  to  fupport  his  party  by  his 
prefence,  the  empire  was  given  to  Rodolphus,  in  fpite  of  all 
the  oppofition  of  his  ambaiTadors.  Meanwhile 'his  great  qua- 
lities, and  reputation  abroad,  could  not  fecure  him  from  plots 
and  disturbances  at  home :  and  at  lafl  his  own  fon  Sanchez  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  a  rebellion  againft  him,  and  involved  the 
,kingdona  in  a  civil  war,  which  did  not  end  till  the  death  of 
.Alphonfus. 

But  let  usconfiderAlphorfusin  that  part  of  his  character  for  the 
fake  of  which  we  have  given  him  a  place  in  thefe  memoirs;  we  mean 
as  aa  aftronomer  and  a  man  of  letters.  He  undertlood  aftro- 

[H]    BefiJes    bis    incomparable    hook,  of  the  fame  family,    who   lived  here  in 

the   Courtier,    he    co-.npofed    many   latin  England,  under  the  patronage  of  Edmund 

and  tufcan  poems;   which   with   fome  of  Gibfon,  bifhop  of  London.     The   Italian 

his   letters  are  placed  at  the   end  of  the  is  printed  wi'th  it;  and  before  the  whole  te 

emjliih  verfinn  of  the  Courtier,   publn'hed  prefixed  the  life  of  the  author,  to  which 

at  London  in    172-.      This   verfion   was  the  reader  is  indsbted  foe  the  account  here 

Made  by  A,   P.  CsaViglione,    a  gsmleimn  giver,. 
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nomy,  philofophy,  and  hiflory,  as  if  he  had  been  only  a  matt 
of  letters  ;  and  compofed  books  upon  the  motions  of  the  hea- 
vens, and  on  the  hiftory  of  Spain,  which  are  highly  commended. 
In  his  agronomical  puffuits  he  difcovered  that  the  tables  of 
Ptolemy  were  extremely  full  of  errors;  and  conceived  there- 
upon a  refolution  to  correcl  them,  For  this  purpole  he  afiem- 
bled  a  number  of  aflronomers  at  Toledo,  where  a  plan  was 
projected  for  the  forming  of  new  tables.  Thefe  tables  were 
drawn  up  chiefly  by  the  fkill  and  pains  of  rabbi  Ifaac  Hazan,  a 
learned  jew;  and  they  were  called  Alphonfme  tables,  in  honour 
of  Alphonfus,  who  was  at  vaft  expences  about  them.  But 
their  dearnefs  did  not  confilt  altogether  in  the  great  fums  of 
money  he  laid  out  upon  them,  but  in  their  caufing  him  to  lofe 
the  empire  of  Germany.  He  fixed  the  epoch  of  tliofe  tables 
to  May  30,  1232;  which  was  the  day  of  his  acceilion  to  the 
throne.  We  muft  not  forget  a  memorable  faying  of  Alphonfus, 
which  has  been  recorded  for  its  boldnefs  :  it  is,  "  that  if  he  had 
been  cetifultednn  the  formation  of  the  world,  he  could  have 
given  fome  hints  for  the  better."  Mariana  however  fays;  that 
this  ilory  of  him  refled  only  upon  a  vulgar  tradition.  We  can 
not  think  it  improbable,  that  if  Alphonfus  did  pafs  fo  bold  a  cen~ 
fure  on  any  part  of  the  univerfe,  it  was  on  the  celeilial  fphere, 
For,  befides  that  fie  fludied  nothing  more,it  is  certain  that  at  that- 
time  aftronomers  explained  the  motions  of  the  heavens  by  in- 
tricate and  confufed  hypotheies,  which  did  no  honour  to  God, 
nor  anfwered  in  any  wife  the  idea  of  an  able  workman.  So  thai. 
if,  from  confidering  the  multitude  of  fpheres  of  which  Ptolemy's 
fyilem  is  compofed,  and  thofe  many  eccentric  circles  and  epi- 
cycles with  which  it  is  embarrafTed,  we  fuppofe  Alphonfus  to 
have  made  ufe  of  the  above  expreflions,  the  boklneis  and  im- 
piety of  the  cenfure  will  be  greatly  diminished. 

Alphonfus  died  in  1284.  Mariana  tells  us,  that  he  was  the 
firft  king  of  Caftile  who  permitted  all  the  public  a£ts  to  be 
drawn  up  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  and  who  caufed  the  fcfiptufes 
to  be  tranflated  into  it.  A  code  or  body  of  laws,  begun  in  his 
father's  reign,  was  finifhed  by  his  care.  No  regard  was  paid  to 
his  will  in  the  difpofal  of  his  kingdom.  Sanchez  kept  poifef- 
O.on  of  the  throne,  while  his  nephews,  the  fons  of  his  eider 
brother  Ferdinand  who  was  deceafed,  could  fcarce  enjoy  their 
liberty,  lolante,  their  grandmother,  was  fled  with  them  to  the 
court  of  the  king  of  Arragon,  left  Sanchez  fliould  form  any  de* 
fi^n  a^ainit  their  lives.  It  were  to  be  wifhed,  lavs  Bavlc,  lor 
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the  honour  of  learning,  that  a  prince,  who  was  fo  adorned  with 
it,  had  governed  his  people  more  fortunately  and  more 
wifely. 

CASTILLO- Y-SAAV£DRA  (ANTHONY  DEL),  a  painter, 
horn  at  Cor<lov;>  in  Spain,  died  there  in  if  67,  at  the  age  cf.  64, 

After 
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After  the  death  of  his  father,  Auguftine  Caflillo,  whofe  dif- 
ciple  he  was,  he  repaired  to  Seville  for  the  purnofe  of  improving 
himfelf  in  the  fchool  of  Francis  Zurbaran.  Iking  returned  to 
his  native  country,  he  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  works ; 
which  was  fo  well  eftablilhed,  that  even  at  this  day  no  one  is 
confidered  as  a  man  of  talte  if  he  does  not  pofiefs  fome  piece 
by  this  great  artifl.  He  treated  hi  (lory,  landfcape  and  portrait, 
with  equal  fuccefs.  His  drawing  is  excellent ;  but  his  colouring 
is  deficient  in  graces  and  taile.  It  is  laid,  that,  on  his  return 
to  Seville,  he  was  feized  with  fuch  a  fit  of  jealoufy  at  feeing  the 
pictures  of  the  young  Murcllo,  of  a  frefhnefs  and  colouring 
much  fuperior  to  his,  that  he  died  of  vexation,  fhortly  after  his 
return  to  Cordova. 

GASTRtJCCIO  (CASTRACANI),  a  famous  Italian  general, 
was  born,  nobody  knows  how,  at  Lucca   in  Tufcany,  in  1284; 
for  he  was  taken  up  one  morning  accidentally  in  a  vineyard, 
where  he  had  been  laid  and  covered  with  leaves.     He  was  found 
by  Dianora,'a  widow  lady,    and  lifter  of  Antonio,  a  canon  of 
St.  Michael  in   Lucca,  who  was  defcended  from  the  illuftrious 
family-of  the  Caftracani.      Antonio  being  a  pried,  and  Dianora 
having  no  children,  they  determined  to  bring  him  up,  chriftened 
liVm  Caftruccio,  by  the  name  of  their  father,  and  educated  him 
as  carefully  as  if  he  had  been  their  own.    Antonio  defigned  him 
f or  a  prielt,  and  accordingly   trained1  him    to  letters;  but   Caf- 
tniceie  was  fcarcely  14  years  old,  when  he  began  to  neglect  his 
books,  and  to  devote  himfelf  to  military  fports,  to  wreftling, 
running,  -and  other  violent  exercifes,  which  very  well  fuired  his 
great   itrength   of   body.     At  that  time  the  two  great  factions, 
the  Guelfs  and  Ghibilins,  fhared  all  Italy  between  them,  divided 
the  popes  and  the  emperors,  and  engaged  in  their  different  in- 
terefts,  not  only  the  members  of  the  fame  town,  but  even  the 
members  of  the  fame  family.     Francifco,  a   confiderable  man 
on  the  Tide  of  the  Ghibilins,    obferving  one  day  in  the  market- 
place the   uncommon   fpirit   and  qualities  of   Caftruccio,  prer 
vailed  with  Antonio  to  let  him  turn  foldier.     This  was  entirely 
to  the  inclination  and  tafte  of  Caftruccio,  who  prefently  became 
accompliihed  in   every  thing  which  could  adorn  his  profeilion. 
He  was  18  ye^rrs  olcl,  when  the  faction  of  the  Guelfs  drove  the 
Ghibilins  out  of  Pavia,  and  was  then   made   a   lieutenant  of  a 
company  of  foot  by  Francifco  Guinigi,  of  whom  the  prince  of 
Milan   had   follicited   fuccours.     The  firft   campaign  this  new 
lieutenant  made,  he  gave  fuch  proofs  of  his  courage  and  con- 
duct as  fpread  his  famq  all  over  Lombardy;  and  Guinigi  con- 
ceived fuch  an  opinion  of  him,  and  had  fo  much  confidence  in 
him,  that,  dying  foon  after,  he  committed  the  care  of  his   fon 
and  the  management -of  his  eftate  to  him.    So  -rreat  a  truft  and 
made  Caftruccio  more  confiderabie  than  before  ;, 
C  c  3  but 
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tut  then  they  created  him  many  enemies,  and  loft  him 
friends  :  for,  knowing  him  to  be  of  an  high  and  enterpriflng 
fpirit,  many  began  to  fancy  his  views  were  to  empire,  and  to 
opprefs  the  liberty  of  his  country.  He  went  on  ftill  to  dittin- 
guiih  himfelf  by  military  exploits^  and  at  laft  raifed  fo  much 
jealoufy  and  envy  in  his  chief  commander,  that  he  was  impri- 
ibned  by  ilratagem,  with  a  view  of  being  put  to  death.  But 
the  people  of  Lucca  foon  releafedhim  from  the  inconveniencies 
of  a  prilbii ;  and,  in  a  fhort  time  after,  folemnly  chofe  him  their 
fovereign  prince.  There  were  not  then,  either  in  Lombardy  or 
Tufcany,  any  of  the  Ghibilins,  who  did  not  look  upon  Caftruccio 
as  the  true  head  of  their  faction.  Thofe  who  were  baniihed  their 
country  upon  that  account  fled  to  him  for  protection,  and  pro- 
ymfed  unanimoufly,  that  if  he  could  reilore  them  to  their  eftates, 
they  would  ferve  him  fo  effectual] y  that  the  fovereignty  of  their 
country  fiiould  be  his  reward.  Flattered  by  thefe  promifes,  and 
encouraged  by  the  flrength  of  his  forces,  he  entertained  a  de- 
fign  of  making  himfelf  mailer  of  Tufcany  ^  and  to  give  more 
reputation  to  his  affairs,  he  entered  into  a  league  with  the  prince 
of  Milan-  He  kept  his  army  conftantly  on  foot,  and  employed 
it  as  fuited  beft  with  his  own  defigns.  For  the  icrvices  he  did 
the  pope  he  was  made  fenator  of  Rome,  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary ceremony.  The  day  of  his  promotion  he  came  forth  in  a 
habit  fuitable  to  his  dignity,  but  enriched  with  a  delicate  em- 
broidery., and  with  two  devices  artificially  wrought  in,  one  be- 
fore, the  other  behind.  The  former  was  in  thcfe  words,  "  He 
is  as  it  pleafes  God ;"  the  latter,  "  And  fhall  be  what  God  will 
have  hirn.:j  While  Caflruccio  was  at  Rome,  news  was  brought 
him  which  obliged  him  to  return  in  all  halte  to  Lucca.  The 
Florentines  were  making  war  upon  him,  and  had  already  done 
him  forne  damage  j  and  confpiracies  were  forming  againit  him, 
as  an  ufurper,  at  Pifa  and  in  feveral  places.  But  Caftruccio 
fought  his  way  through  them  all  •,  and  the  fupreme  authority  of 
Tufcany  was  juft  falling  into  his  hands,  when  fortune,  jealous 
as  it  were  of  his  glory,  put  a  period  to  his  progrefs  and  his  life. 
An  army  of  30,000  foot  and  ic,coo  horfe  appeared  againfl  him 
in  May  1328.  He  deflroyed  22,oco  of  them,  with  the  lofs  of 
not  quite  1600  of  his  own  men.  He  was  returning  from  the 
field  of  battle-,  but  happened  to  halt  a  little,  for  the  fake  of 
thanking  and  careffmg  his  foldiers  as  they  pa  (Ted  :  fired  with 
im  action  as  fatiguing  as  glorious,  and  covered  with  fv/eat,  a 
north  wind  blew  upon  him,  and  affected  him  fo,  that  he  fell 
immediately  into  a  fit  of  ague.  At  firft  he  neglected  it,  believing 
~fumfelf  fuificiently  hardened  again!!  fuch  attacks;  but  the  fit 
increafmg,  and  with  it  the  fever,  his  phyficians  gave  him  over, 
and  he  died  in  a  few  days.  Lie  was  in  his  44th  year  ;  and  from 
the  time  he  came  to  appear  firft  in  the  world,  he  always,  as 

well 
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•4tCv>ell  in  his  good  as  bad  fortune,  exprefied  the  fame  fteadinefs 
and  equality  of  fpirit.  As  he  left  feveral  monuments  of  his 
good  fortune  behind  him,  fo  he  was  not  afhamed  to  leave  fom* 
memorials  of  his  adverflrv.  Thus,  when  lie  was  delivered  from 

/ 

the  imprifonment  above  mentioned,  he  caufed  the  irons  with 
vrln'ch  he  was  loaded  to  be  hung  in  the  moil  public  room  of  his 
palace,  where  they  were  to  be  fcen  many  years  after. 

Machiavel,  who  has  written  the  life  of  Caflruccio,  and  from 
whom  we  have  extracted  this  account  of  him,  fays,  that  he  was 
not  only  an  extraordinary  man  in  his  own  age,  but  would  have 
been  fo  in  any  other.  He  was  tall  and  well-made,  of  a  noble 
?.fpec?t,  and  Co  winning  an  addrefs,  that  all  men  went  away  from 
10  im  fatisfied.  His  hair  was  inclining  to  red-,  and  he  wore  it 
above  his  ears.  Wherever  lie  went,  fnow,  hail,  or  rain,  his 
head  was  always  uncovered.  He  had  all  the  qualities  that  make 
a  man  great :  was  grateful  to  his  friends,  terrible  to  his  enemies, 
j till  with  his  fubjetts,  fubtle  with  ftrangers ;  and,  where  flra- 
tagem  would  do  the  bufmefs,  he  never  had  recourfe  to  force. — 
No  man  was  more  forward  to  encounter  clangers,  no  man  more 
careful  Jo  efcape  them.  He  had  an  uncommon  prefence  of 
mind,  and  often  made  repartees  with  great  fmartnefs. 

CATHERINE  ALEXIEVNA,  a  country  girl  of  the  name  of 
Martha,  which  (lie  changed  for  Catherine  when  (lie  embraced 
the  greek  religion,  came  to  be  emprefs  of  Ruiiia,  was  born  cf 
very-ondigent  parents,  who  lived  at  Ringen,  a  fmall  village  not 
far  from  Dorpat,  on  the  lake  Vitcherve,  in  Livonia.  While 
yet  only  three  years  old  (lie  loft  her  father,  who  left  her  with  no 
other  fupport  than  what  an  infirm  and  fickly  mother  could  afford 
her  ;  whofe  labour  was  barely  fuflicient  to  procure  them  a  fcanty 
maintenance.  She  was  hanclfome,  of  a  good  figure,  and  gave 
intimations  of  a  quick  underftanding.  Her  mother  had  taught 
her  to  read,  and  an  old  lutheran  clergyman,  of  the  name  of 
Gluck,  inftrudted  her  in  the  principles  of  that  perfuafion. — 
Scarcely  had  me  attained  her  fifteenth  year,  when  fhe  loft  her 
mother.  The  good  paftor  took  her  home  to  him,  and  employed 
her  in  attending  his  children.  Catherine  availed  herfelf  of  the 
lefTons  in  niufic  and  dancing  that  were  given  them  by  their 
mafters ;  but  the  death  of  her  benefactor,  which  happened  not 
]ong  after  her  reception  into  his  family,  plunged  her  once  more 
into  the  extremity  of  indigence ;  and  iier  country  being  now 
become  the  feat  of  war  between  Sweden  and  Ruiiia,  (he  went 
to  feek  an  afylum  at  Marienburg.  In  1701  (lie  efpoufed  a  dra- 
goon of  the  fwedifh  garrifon  of  that  fortrefs.  If  we  arc  to  be- 
lieve fome  authors,  the  very  day  that  rhefe  two  lovers  had  fixed 
on  for  plighting  their  faith  at  the  altar,  Marienburg  was  be- 
ficged  by  the  Ruffians  ;  the  lover,  who  was  on  duty,  vas  obliged 
to  march  with  his  troop  to  repel  the  attack,  and  perifhed  in  rhe 
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action,  before  the  marriage  was  confummated.  Marienburg 
was  at  laft  carried  by  aflault ;  when  general  Bauer,  feeing  Ca- 
therine among  the  prifoners,  and  being  fmitten  with  her  youth 
and  beauty,  took  her  to  his  houfe,  where  fhe  fuperintended  his 
domeflic  affairs,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  his  miilrefs.  Soon  af- 
terwards (lie  xvas  removed  into  the  family  of  prince  Mentfhicof, 
who  was  no  lefs  ftruck  with  the  attractions  of  the  fair  captive : 
with  him  fhe  lived  till  1704. ;  when,  in  the  feventeenth  year  of 
her  age,  fhe  became  the  miilrefs  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  won 
fo  much  upon  his  affections,  that  he  efpoufed  her  on  the  2pth 
of  May  1711.  The  ceremony  was  fecretly  performed  at  Ya- 
verhof,  in  Poland,  in  the  prefence  of  general  Bruce  ;  and  on 
the  20th  of  February  1712,  it  v/as  publicly  folemnized,  with 
great  pomp,  at  Peterfburg ;  on  which  occafion  (he  received  the 
diadem  and  the  fceptre  from  the  hands  of  her  hufband.  After 
the  death  of  that  prince  in  1725,  fhe  was  proclaimed  fovereign 
emprefs  of  all  the  Ruiiias.  In  this  high  ftation  fhe  fhewed  her- 
felf  worthy  of  reigning,  by  completing  the  grand  defigns  which 
the  tzar  had  begun.  The  firft  thing  fhe  did,  on  her  acceilion  to 
the  imperial  dignity,  was  to  caufe  all  the  gallowfes  to  be  taken 
down,  and  all  the  implements  of  torture  to  be  destroyed.  She 
imtitruted  a  new  order  of  knighthood,  in  honour  of  St.  Alexander 
Nefski ;  and  performed  many  actions  worthy  of  a  great  mind. 
Ruflia  loft  her  the  nth  of  May  1727,  at  the  age  of  38.  She 
was  a  piincefs  of  great  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  She  at- 
tended Peter  the  Great  in  his  expeditions,  and  rendered  him 
eflential  fervices  in  the  unfortunate  affair  of  Pruth  :  it  was  fhe 
who  advifed  the  tzar  to  tempt  the  vizir  by  prefents  ;  which  fuc- 
ceeded  beyond  expectation.  It  cannot  however  be  disenabled, 
that  fhe  had  an  attachment  which  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the 
tzar.  The  favoured  object:  was  a  chamberlain  of  the  court, 
originally  from  France,  named  monf.  de  la  Croix.  The  tzar 
Peter  cau fed  him  to  be  decapitated,  under  pretence  of  fome  trea- 
fonable  correfpondence  ;  after  which  he  had  his  head  fluck  on  a 
pike  and  placed  in  one  of  the  public  places  of  Petepfburg.  In 
order  that  his  emprefs  might  contemplate  at  leifure  the  view  of 
the  mangled  carcafe  of  her  lover,  he  drove  her  acrofs  this  place 
in  all  directions,  and  even  conducted  her  to  the  foot  of  the  fcaf- 
fold.  Catherine  had  addrefs  or  firmnefs  enough  to  reitrain  her 
te:;rs.  This  princefs  has  been  fufpe£ted  of  not  being  favourably 
difpofed  towards  the  tzarevitfh  Alexius,  who  died  under  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  his  father.  As  the  eldeit  born,  and  fprung  from 
the  firft  marriage,  he  excluded  from  the  fucceflion  the  children 
of  Catherine  •,  this  is  perhaps  the  fcle  foundation  on  which  that 
reproach  has  been  built. 

CATIN/vT  (NICHOLAS),  born  at  Paris  the  ift  of  September 
1637,  the  fon  of  the  dean  of  the  counfellors  of  the  parliament, 
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began  his  career  at  the  bar,  loft  a  caufe  that  had  juftke  on  its 
fide,  and  renounced  the  profeffion  for  that  of  arms.  He  firft 
ferved  in  the  cavalry,  when  he  never  let  an  opportunity  of  dif- 
tinguifhing  himfelf  efcapc  him.  In  f66y,  in  the  prefence  of 
Louis  XIV.  at  the  attack  on  the  counterfcarpe  of  Liile,  he  per- 
formed an  acflion  fo  honourable  both  to  his  judgment  and  his 
courage,  that  it  procured  him  a  lieutenantcy  in  the  regiment  of 
guards.  Gradually  rifing  to  the  firft  dignities  in  the  army,  he 
fignalized  himfelf  at  Maellricht,  at  Befanc.on,  atSenef,  at  Cam- 
bray,  at  Valenciennes,  at  St.  Omer's,  at  Ghent,  and  at  Ypres. 
The  great  Conde  let  a  proper  value  on  his  merit,  and  wrote  to 
him,  after  the  battle  of  Senef,  where  Catinat  had  been  wounded: 
*'  No  one  takes  a  greater  interefl  in  vour  wound  than  I  clo  :  there 

o  J  ' 

are  fo  few  men  like  you,  that  in  lofmg  you  our  lois  would  be 
too  great."  Having  attained  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general, 
in  1688,  he  beat  the  duke  of  Savoy  at  Staffarde  and  at  the  Mar- 
faille,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  all  Savoy  and  a  part  of  Piedmont ; 
marched  from  Italy  to  Flanders,  befieged  aud  took  the  fortrefs  of 
Ath  in  1697.  He  had  been  inarechal  of  France  from  1693,  anc^ 
the  kingj  reading  the  lift  of  the  marechals  in  his  cabinet,  ex- 
claimed, on  coming  to  his  name  :  Here  valour  has  met  with  its 
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deierts  !  The  war  breaking  out  again  in  1701,  he  was  put  at  the 
head  of  the  french  army  in  Italy  againft  prince  Eugene,  who 
commanded  that  of  the  emperor.  The  court,  at  the  commence- 
ment^pX,  this  war,  was  undecided  on  the  choice  of  the  generals, 
and  hefitated  between  Catinat,  Vendome,  and  Villeroi.  This 
circumiiance  was  talked  of  in  the  emperor's  council.  "  If  Vil- 
leroi has  the  command,  faid  Eugene,  I  {hall  beat  him  ;  if  Ven- 
dome be  appointedjwe  fhall  have  a  ilout  ftruggle ;  if  it  be  Cati- 
nat, I  {hall  be  beaten."  The  bad  (late  of  the  army,  the  want  of 
money  for  its  fubfiftence,  the  little  harmony  there  was  between 
him  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  whofe  fincerity  he  fufpecled,  pre- 
vented him  from  fulfilling  the  prediction  of  prince  Eugene, 
He  was  wounded  in  the  affair  of  Chiari;  and  forced  to  retreat 
as  far  as  behind  the  Oglio.  This  retrear,  occafioned  by  the 
prohibition  he  had  received  from  the  court  to  oppofe  the  paffage 
of  prince  Eugene,  was  the  fource  of  his  fubfequent  miftakes 
and  misfortunes.  Catinat,  notwithstanding  his  victories  and  his 
negotiations,  was  obliged  to  ferve  under  Villeroi ;  and  the  lafb 
diiciple  of  Turenne  and  Conde  was  no  longer  allowed  to  acl: 
but  as  fecond  in  command.  He  bore  this  injuilice  like  a  man 
luperior  to  fortune.  "  I  drive  to  forget  my  misfortunes,"  he 
fays  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  "  that  my  mind  may  be 
more  at  eafe  in  executing  the  orders  of  the  marechal  de  Vil- 
leroi." In  1705  the  king  named  him  to  be  a  chevalier;  but  he 
refufed  the  honour  intended  him.  His  family  teilifying  their 
difpleafure  at  this  procedure,  "  Well,  then,  fuid  he  to  his  rela- 
tions. 
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tions,  fluke  me  out  of  your  genealogy  !"  He  increafed  as  littli* 
as  pofiible  the  crowd  of  courtiers.  Louis  XlV.  once  aiking  him 
\vhyhewas  never  ieen  at  Marli;  and  whether  it  was  fome 
bufmefs  that  prevented  his  coming  ?  "  None  at  all,  returned 
the  marechai  -,  but  the  court  is  very  numerous,  and  I  keep  away 
in  order  to  let  others  have  room  to  pay  their  court  to  you."  He 
iliedathis  eftate  of  St.  Gratian,  Feb.  25*  1712,  at  the  age  of  74, 
with  the  fame  fedatenefs  of  mind  that  had  accompanied  him 
through  life.  Numberlefs  anecdotes  are  related  of  him,  which 
iliew  that  this  calmnefs  of  temper  never  for  lock  him.  After 
sin  ineffectual  attack  at  the  unfortunate  affair  of  Chiari,  rallying 
his  troops,  an  officer  faid  to  him  :  Whither  would  you  have  us 
to  go  ?  to  death  ? — It  is  true,  replied  Catinat,  death  is  before 
us  •,  but  fliame  is  behind. 

CATO  (MARCUS  PORTIUS),  commonly  called  the  Cenfor, 
\vas  one  of  the  greateft  men  among  the  ancients,  and  born  at 
Tufculum  in  the  year  of  Rome  519;  that  is,  about  the  year 
232  before  Chrift.  He  began  to  bear  arms  at  !  7  years  of  age,  and 
{hewednot  only  much  courage,butalfo  a  great  contempt  of  the  plea- 
fares,  and  even  of  the  conveniences  of  life.  He  had  but  one  horfe 
for  himfelf  and  his  baggage  ;  and  he  looked  after  and  drefled  him 
himfelf.  "  What  an  honour  was  it  to  that  age,  fays  Seneca,  to  fee 
a  man,  who  had  triumphed  as  a  general,  and  enjoyed  the  dig- 
nity of  a  cenfor,  and,  what  is  more  than  both  thefe,  to  fee  Cato 
contented  with  one  little  horfe,  and  even  not  requiring  a  whole 
one  to  himfelf  ?  for  his  baggage  hanging  down  on  each  fide  took 
•up  part  of  him.  Who  would  not  prefer  that  ferviceable  bealt, 
rubbci  down  by  Cato  himfelf,  to  all  the  ileek  nags,  fine  genets, 
and  fmooth  ambling  horfes  in  the  world  ?"  He  was  a  man  of 
•extraordinary  fobriety,  and  no  bodily  exercife  feemed  unworthy 
of  him.  At  his  return  from  his  campaigns,  he  betook  himfelf 
TO  plough  his  ground  :  not  that  he  had  not  {laves  enough  to  do 
*',  but  it  was  his  inclination.  He  dreffed  alfo  like  his  flaves,  and 
'hen  fat  down  at  table  with  them,  eating  of  the  fame  bread,  and 
drinking  of  the  fame  wine.  He  did  not  in  the  mean  while 
neglect  to  cultivate  his  mind,  especially  in  regard  to  fpeaking 
\vell  ;  a  talent  very  neceflary  to  him,  fince  he  pleaded  many 
c;v.)f;>"  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  which  he  always  did  gratis. 

Valerius  Flaccus,  who  had  a  country- feat  near  Gate,  was  very 
rcfirous  to  fee  a  young  man,  of  whom  he  had  heard  fo  many 
remarkable  things;  and  finding  that  it  was  a  good  plant,  which 
only  \vr.nted  to  be  cultivated  and  tranfplanted  into  better  ground, 
he  perfunded  him  to  come  to  Rome.  Cato  foon  made  himfelf 
cfteerred  in  that  city,  and  having  fo  powerful  and  officious  n, 
patron  r.3  Werius  Flaccus,  quickly  rai fed  himfelf.  He  was  firft 
cf  nil  elected  military  tribune;  afterw.ards  they  made  him 
<  .-.;t\lor;  in  the  year  of  Rome  558  he  was  advanced  to  be  con- 
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fu1,  and  in  560  cliofcn  cenfor.  No  man  was  ever  better  qua- 
iifted  than  he  for  the  office  of  cenfor,  nor  did  better  difcharge 
the  duties  of  it.  He  made  ufe  of  his  feverity,  eloquence,  and 
exemplary  life,  to  give  a  check  to  the  luxury  and  growing  vices 
of  the  Romans;  which  gave  occafion  to  fay,  that  he  was  not 
lefs  ferviceable  to  the  republic  of  Rome,  by  making  war  againft 
immorality,  than  Scipio  by  his  victories  over  his  enemies.  It 
\vas  well  known,  that  he  would  excrcife  the  cenforfhip  with  the 
utmoil  rigour,  which  was  one  re  a  fon  why  the  patricians  oppofed 
him  when  he  Hood  for  that  office  ;  but  the  fame  rcafon  induced 
the  people  to  prefer  him  to  all  his  competitors.  The  infcription 
of  the  liatne  erected  for  him  xvas  a  glorious  teftimony  of  his 
behaviour  in  that  office.  "  The  people,  fays  Plutarch,  greatly- 
approved  of  his  adminiftration  as  cenfor;  for,  fetting  up  a  ilatue 
for  him,  in  the  temple  of  the  goddefs  of  health,  they  put  an  in- 
fcription under  it,  not  of  his  warlike  feats  arid  triumphs,  but 
fucli  a  one  as  fignified  that  this  was  Cato  the  cenfor,  who  by  his 
good  difcipline  and  ordinances  reclaimed  the  roman  common- - 
[  wealth,  when  it  was  declining  and  falling  precipitately  into  vice. 

Cato  lived  a  very  long  life,  and  preserved  great  ftrength  ef 
Body^ajid  mind  to  the  lail.  Being  a  man  of  a  vigorous  conftw 
tution,  he  wanted  women  in  his  old  age;  and,  becaufe  he  could 
not  conceal  his  keeping  a  concubine  fo  much  as  he  defired,  he 
married  again.  "  Having  loll  his  wife,  fays  Plutarch,  he.  married 
his  fon  to  the  daughter  of  Paulus  Emiiius,  who  was  fitter  to  the 
fecond  Scipio  Africanus  j  fo  that  new  being  a  widower  himfeif, 
he  made  ufe  of  a  young  fervant  maid,  who  came  privately  to 
him.  But  the  houfe  being  very  little,  and  a  daughter-in-law 
alfo  in  it,  the  intrigue  was  quickly  difcovered  :  for  the  young 
werich  one  day  paffing  by  a  little  too  boldly  to  Cato's  bed-cham- 
ber, the  youth,  his  fon,  though  he  fa  id.  nothing,  feemed  to  look 
a  little  grim  upon  her.  The  old  man  foon  perceived  it  trouble- 
fome,  yet  faid  nothing  ;  but  without  finding  the  leaft  fault  went, 
as  his  cuftom  was,  with  his  ufual  company  to  the  market. 
Among  the  reft  was  one  Salonius-  a  clerk  of  his,  to  whom  he 
called  aloud,  and  aikcd  him,  whether  he  had  married  his  daughter  ? 
the  conclufion  of  which  was,  that  Cato  defired  to  have  that  maid, 
and  the  match  was  quickly  made  up."  Cato  had  a  fon  by  this 
fecond  ventre,  to  whom,  from  his  mother,  he  gave  the  furname 
of  Saloninus.  This  Cato  Saloninus  was  the  father  of  Marcus 
Cato,  the  father  of  Cato  of  Utica,  who  therefore  was  the  great 
^randfon  of  Cato  the  cenfor.  The  feveritv  however  of  the  cenfor 
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could  not  fecure  him  from  the  ill  effects  of  this  new  wife's  pride 
and  turbulent  fpirit,  though  (he  was  a  woman  of  mean  extrac- 
tion ;  and  St.  Jerome,  defining  to  prove  that  thofe  who  marry 
a  poor  wife  to  be  quiet  at  home  do  not  obtain  th.ir  end,  alleges 
the  example  of  Cato  the  cenfor. 

He 
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He  wrote  feveral  works :  a  roman  hiftory,  and  a  book 
cerning  the  art  of  war,  which  are  not  extant.  He  compofed  -j. 
book  upon  agriculture,  and  was  very  particular  in  the  description 
of  that  art.  It  is  extant,  and  written  in  good  old  latin.  He 
compofed  alfo  fome  thing  concerning  rhetoric,  and  was  probably 
the  firft  of  the  Romans  who  wrote  upon  that  fubjecl.  He  is 
memorable  for  having  had  at  firit  an  averfion  to  the  Greeks, 
and  to  the  (Indies  that  were  mod  in  vopue  amonp1  them,  Plu* 
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tarch,  after  having  faid  that  Cato  was  difpleafed  to  fee  the  three 
philofophers,  deputed  by  the  Athenians,  fo  well  received  and 
approved  at  Rome,  and  had  advifed  the  fena-te  to  fend  them 
home  immediately  •,  fays,  u  That  he  did  not  this  out  of  any 
anger  to  Carneades,  but  becaufe  he  wholly  defpifed  philofophy, 
and  out  of  a  kind  of  pride,  fcoffed  at  the  greek  mufes  and  lite- 
rature :  for  indeed  he  would  frequently  fay,  that  Socrates  wa* 
a  prating  feditions  fellow.  And  to  fright  his  fon  from  any  thing 
that  was  greek,  he  ufed  a  much  hariher  tone  than  was  ufual  to-? 
wards  one  of  his  age  ;  pronouncing,  as  it  were,  with  the  voice 
of  an  oracle,  that  the  Romans  would  presently  be  deitroyed, 
when  they  once  came  to  be  infected  with  greek."  Nevertheless, 
it  is  certain,  that  Cato  himfelf  afterwards  studied  it. 

We  mould  entertain  a  very  wrong  notion  of  Cato,  fhoukl  we 
imagine,  as,  irom  what  has  been  faid,  we  might,  that  auileritv 
was  the  only  ingredient  in  his  fpeeches  and  conversations :  for 
he  knew  how  to  intermix  them  with  agreeable  ftrokes  of  raillery, 
and  had  many  humorous  fayings.  Take  one  of  them  with  Bal- 
zac's paraphofe  and  prologue.  "  The  very  cenfors,  fays  that 
writer,  though  fadnefs  feemed  to  be  one  of  the  functions  of  their 
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office,  did  not  altogether  lay  aiide  raillery.  They  were  not  al- 
ways bent  upon  feverity ;  and  the  firft  Cuto,  that  troublefome 
and  intolerably  honelt  man,  ceaied  fometimes  to  be  troublefome 
and  intolerable.  He  had  fome  glimpfes  of  mirth,  and  fome  in- 
tervals of  good  humour.  He  dropped  now  and  then  fome  words 
that  were  not  unpleafant  •,  and  you  may,  madam,  judge  of  the 
reft  by  this.  He  had  married  a  very  handfome  wife  ;  andhiftory 
tells  us,  that  me  was  extremely  afraid  of  thunder,  and  loved 
her  hufband  well.  Thole  two  pafuons  prompting  her  to  the 
fame  thing,  (he  always  pitched  upon  her  hufband  as  a  fandtuarv 
zgaiuft  thunder  j  and  threw  herieif  into  his  arms  at  the  firit 
noife  (he  fancied  fhe  heard  in  the  Iky.  Cato,  who  was  well 
pleafed  with  the  ilorm,  and  very  willing  to  be  careffed,  could 
not  conceal  his  joy.  He  revealed  that  domeftic  fecret  to  his. 
friends,  and  told  them  one  day,  fpeaking  of  his  wife,  that  (lie 
had  found  out  a  way  to  make  him  love  bad  weather ;  and  that 
he  never  was  fo  happy,  as  when  Jupiter  was  angry."  It  is  worth 
obferving,  that  Cato  made  this  fpeech  during  his  cenforfhip, 
when  he  degraded  the  fenator  Manlius,  who  would  probably 
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have  been  conful  the  year  after,  only  for  giving  a  kit's  to  his 
wife  in  the  day-time,  in  the  pretence  of  his  daughter :  a  piece 
of  feverity,  for  which  he  has  been  condemned  by  both  ancients 
and  moderns. 

Cato's  was  in  the  main  a  very  line  character,  yet  there  appear 
to  have  been  fome  blemifhes  in  it.  Plutarch  charges  him  with 
pofleiling  an  extravagant  ddire  of  gain  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that 
his  eagernefs  to  iraprove» his  eftate,  and  increafe  his  revenues, 
ni.ade  him  guilty  of  ufury  in  no  final!  degree.  A  faying  of  his 
to  a  nobleman,  whom  he  faw  coming  out  ot  a  houfe  of  ill  fame, 
which  Horace  has  preferved,  feems  to  favour  of  a  loofe  morality : 
*'  Go  there,  brave  youth,  and  quench  the  generous  flamC ;" 
meaning,  that  it  was  better  to  have  recourfe  to  the  (lews,  than 
to  debauch  the  citizens  wives.  However,  fome  perhaps  may 
excufe  him  here,  thinking,  that  of  two  evils  he  did  right  to  re- 
commend the  lead.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  a  great  citizen  ; 
an  excellent  orator,  a  profound  civilian,  and  a  right  honeft  wor- 
thy man.  He  died  in  the  year  of  Rome  604,  at  85  years  of  age. 

CATROU  (FRANCIS),  a  very  diflinguiihed  jefuit,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1659.  ^e  was  tne  autnor  of  fome  very  confiderable 
works;  as,  i.  A  general  hiftory  of  the  empire  of  the  Mogul. 
2.  A  hiftory  of  the  fanaticifm  of  fome  proteftant  religions ;  of 
anabaptifm,  of  davidifm,  and  of  quakerifm.  3.  A  translation  of 
Virgil,  with  notes  critical  and  hiitorical.  4.  A  roman  hiftory, 
which  has  been  tranflated  into  feverai  languages,  and  is  reckoned 

ins  caoital  work.  The  notes  are  chiefly  father  Rauille's,  who  alfo 
*  j  * 

continued  it;   though  it  was  rinifhed  by  Routh,  another  jefuit. 
Cdtrou  was  alfo  concerned  in  the  Journal  deTrevoux.    He  died 
in  1737.     All  his  writings  are  in  french. 

CATULLUS  (C.aus  VALERIUS),  a  roman  poet,  born  at  Ve- 
rona ante  Chr.  86,  was  defcended  from  a  good  family;  and  hia 
father  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  Julius  Crefar,  who  lodged 
at  his  houfe.  The  beauty  and  elegance  of  his  verfes  eafily  pro- 
cured him  the  attention  and  friend  (hip  of  the  line  wits  who 
were  then  at  Rome,  whither  he  was  carried  in  his  youth  by 
Manlius,  a  nobleman,  to  whom  he  has  infcribed  feveral  of  his 
poems.  Here  he  foon  difcovered  the  vivacity  of  his  genius,  and 
io  diftinguifhed  himtelf  by  his  pleafantry  and  wit,  that  he  be- 
came univerfally  eileemed,  and  gained  even  Cicero  for  his  pa- 
iron.  It  is  believed  that  he  gave  the  name  of  Lefbia  to  the 
moft  famous  of  his  miftrefles,  in  honour  to  Sappho,  who  was 
oi  the  ifhnd  of  Lefbos,  and  whole  verfes  pleafed  him  wonder- 
fully. The  true  name  of  that  miilrefs  was  fuppofed  to  be  Clodia, 
lifter  of  Clodius,  the  great  enemy  of  Cicero.  He  is  far  from 
imitating  our  modern  poc-ts,  who  ufually  complain  of  the  coy- 
nei-  and  infeniibility  of  the  fair  ones;  but  fpeaks  of  his  LePoia 
as  a  woman,  who  aflted  him,  how  many  kifles  would  fatisfy 
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Jnm  ?  to  which  he  nnfwered,  that  he  defired  as  many  as  there? 
are  grains  of  fa  ml  in  the  defcrts  of  Libya,  and  ftars  in  the 
heavens.  As  fine  a  genius  as  this  poet  was,  he  was,  as  many 
fine  geniufes  have  (nice  been,  poor.  His  merit,  it  is  true,  re- 
commended him  to  the  greateit  men  of  his  time,  as  Piancus, 
Calvus,  Cinna,  &c.  and  he  travelled  into  Bithynia  with  iVJein- 
mius,  who  had  obtained  the  government  of  that  province  after 
his  pnetorihip  :  but  it  is  plain  from  fome  of  his  epigrams,  that 
he  did  not  make  his  fortune  by  it.  lie  died  in  the  ilower  of  his 
age,  and  the  height  of  his  reputation,  when  he  was  about  thirty 
years  old;  at  which  time  Virgil  was  fent  to  purfue  his  ftudies 
at  Cremona. 

Though  the  great  talent  of  this  poet  lay  in  the  epigrammatic 
v/av,  vet  feme  have  pretended  that  he  equally  excelled  in  all 
other  kinds  of  poetry-  Martial's  veneration  for  him  was  fucii, 
that  he  has  not  fcrupled  to  put  him  on  a  level  with  Virgil ; 

Tan  turn  rmirna  fuo  debet  Verona  Catullo, 
Quantum  parva  fuo  Mantua  Virgilio. 

And  in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  Paul  Jovius  and  Barthiu$ 
among  the  moderns.    What  remains  of  his  works,  is  not  fuf- 
iicient  to  fupport  this  high  opinion  of  him.     At  the  fame  time 
it  muft  be  considered  in  his  behalf,  that  Lucretius  was  the  only- 
poet  whofe  verfe  had  any  tolerable  elegance  or  harmony  in  it, 
when  he  wrote :  and  his  poem  probably  was  not  feen  by  our 
author,  or  at  lead  but  a  little  before  his  death,  fmce  it  was  not 
publifhed  till  fome  time  after  Lucretius's  deceafe.     Catullus' s 
writings  got  him  the  name  of  "  the  learned"  amongft  the  an- 
cients,  for  which  we  have  the  authority  of  Aulus  Gellius,  Apu- 
leius,  and  both  the  Plinys;  but  we  have  no  compositions  of  his 
remaining,  nor  any  lights  from  antiquity,  which  enable  us  to 
explain  the  reafon  of  it.    Among  others  that  Catullus  inveighed 
againft,  and  lamed  in  his  iambics  (for  he  was  uncommonly  fa- 
tirical),  none  furTered  more  feverely  than  Julius  Csefar,  under  the 
name  of  Mamurra  :  which,  however,  only  furnifhed  Ccefnr  with 
an  opportunity  of  (hewing  his  moderation  and  humanity.     For 
after  Catullus,  by  repeated  invectives,  had  given  Efficient  occa- 
fion  to  Crefar  to  refent  fuch  ufage,  efpecially  from  one  whofe 
father  had  been  his  familiar  friend  ;  Ctcfar,  mftead  of  exprefiing 
any  uneafmefs,  generouily  invited  the  poet  to  fupper  with  bin), 
and  there  treated  him  with  fo  much  affability  and  good-nature, 
that  Catullus  was  perfectly  afharced  at  what  he  had  done,  and 
tefolved  to  make  him  amends  for  the  future. 

;Vre  muil  not  leave  Catullus,  without  taking  notice,  that  he 
ha?  been  very  much  cenfured  for  the  wantonnefs  and  obfcenities 
to  be  met  with  in  his  writings;  and  many  have  on  that  account; 
$  .    ..udcd  that  he  was  a  debauchee.  That  he  was  of  a  gay  amo- 
rous 
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tons  temper,  may  cafily  be  imagined,  as  indeed  it  appear?  verr 
plainly  from  many  of  his  poems  :  but  to  infer  from  thenctf 
that  he  was  an  abandoned  proP.igatc,  is  not  only  abfurcl,  bu: 
what  he  himfclf  has  in  a  manner  cautioned  us  not  to  do. 

Xam  caftum  oil'-  dccet  plum  pootain. 

I';lum  :  verficulos  nihil  needle  oil  : 

Ciui  turn  deniqne  hahent  lulem  8c  leporern, 

Si  lint  molliculi  8c  parum  pndici."  Lyric, 


CATZ  (TAMF.S),  penfionary  of  Holland,  keeper  of  the  great; 
•  il§  there,  and  itadtholder  of  the  Fiefs,  was  born  in  Zealand, 
j  -77.  He  was  an  ingenious  poet,  as  well  as  a  dexterous  politi- 
cian. He  dive  (led  himtelf,  however,  at  length  of  all  employ- 
ments, for  the  fake  of  cultivating  poetry  and  letters;  nor  was 
he  drawn  afterwards  from  his  retirement,  but  at  the  reiterated 
application  of  the  dates,  who,  in  the  critical  feafon  of  Crom- 
well's protectorate,  fent  him  ambafiador  into  England.  Upon 
his  return,  he  retired  to  one  of  his  country-houfes,  where  he 
.died  in  j66o.  His  poems  have  been  printed  in  all  forms,  the 
Hollanders  highly  valuing  them  :  and  the  laft  edition  of  hi* 
works  was,  I  726,  in  two  vols.  folio. 

CAVE  (DR.  WILLIAM),  a  learned  divine,  was  bom  in  1637, 
and  educated  in  St.  John's  college  at  Cambridge.  He  was  ftio- 
ce  (lively  miniiter  of  Hafely  in  Oxfordmire,  Great  Allhallows,  and 
of  'lilington  near  London.  He  became  chaplain  to  Charles  II. 
and  in  1684  was  inftalled  canon  of  Windfor.  He  was  the  au- 
.thor  of  fome  large  and  learned  works,  relating  to  ecclefiafticai 
antiquity.  He  compofed  a  hiftory  of  the  lives,  a&s,  deaths, 
and  martyrdoms  of  thofc  who  were  contemporary  with  the 
spofilei,  and  of  the  principal  fathers  within  the  three  fir  ft 
centuries  of  the  church.  In  1688  he  published  n  work  of  a 
more  extenfive  nature,  called,  Hiftoria  Jiteraria,  &c.  in  which 
he  gives  an  exa£t  account  of  all  who  had  written  upon  chrif- 
tianity,  either  for  or  againft  it,  from  Chrift  to  the  xivth  cen- 
tury, mentions  the  times  they  lived  in,  the  books  they  wrote, 
and  the  doctrines  they  maintained;  and  alfo  enumerates  the 
councils  that  were  called  in  every  age  of  the  church.  This  arcl 
the  former  work  gave  occafion  to  a  controverfy  which  enfufd, 
Rnd  was  very  warmly  agitated,  between  Cave  and  Le  Clerc.  vv'ho 
was  then  writing  his  bibliotheque  univerfelle  in  Holland,  Le 
Clerc  charged  Cave  with  two  unfair  proceedings,  i.  That,  in- 
jftcad  of  writing  the  lives  of  the  fathers,  he  had  written  their 
panegyrics;  2.  That  he  had  forcibly  drawn  Eufebius,  who  was, 
as  he  imagined,  plainly  enough  an  arian,  over  to  the  fide  of 
the  orthodox,  and  made  a  trinitarian  of  him.  Thefe  were  the 
points  debated  ;  and  a  great  deal  of  good  learning,  as  well  as 
good  fepfe,  reiuting  to  sccidiaitical  antiquity,  and  the  authority 

of 
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of  the  fathers,  was  produced  on  both  fides  :  but  which  of  the 
two  had  the  better  in  the  difpute,  is  not  a  point  to  be  deter- 
mined here  ;  unlefs  we  may  jutl  be  permitted  to  fay,  but  with- 
out any  intention  to  diminifli  from  the  value  of  Cave's  work, 
that  he  did  not  entirely  clear  himfelf  of  the  charge.  Cave  died 
in  171?,  and  was  buried  at  Iflingtcn. 

CAVE  (EDWARD),  was  born  at  Newton  in  Warwickshire, 
Feb.  29,  1691.  His  life  is  thus  given  by  Dr.  Johnfon.  His  father 
(Jofeph)  was  the  younger  ion  of  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  of  Cave's 
in  the  Hole,  a  lone  houieyon  the  Street-road  in  the  fame  county, 
which  took  its  name  from  the  occupier ;  but  having  concurred 
with  his  elder  brother  in  cutting  off  the  entail  of  a  frnali  here- 
ditary eftate,  by  which  acl  it  was  loft  from  the  family,  he  was 
reduced  to  follow  in  Rugby  the  trade  of  a  flioeinaker,  He  was 
a  man  of  good  reputation  in  his  narrow  circle,  and  remarkable 
for  ftrength  and  rut'tic  intrepidity .  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and 
was  in  his  Litter  years  fupported  by  his  fon. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Edward  Cave,  that  having  a  difpofition 
to  literary  attainments,  he  was  not  cut  off  by  the  poverty  of  his 
parents  from  opportunities  of  cultivating  his  faculties.  The 
Ichool  of  Rugby,  in  which  he  had,  by  the  rules  of  its  founda- 
tion, a  right  to  be  mftru&ed,  was  then  in  high  reputation,  under 
the  rev.  Mr.  Holyock,  to  whofe  care  moft  of  the  neighbouring 
families,  even  of  the  highcit  rank,  entrufted  their  fons.  He  had 
judgment  to  difcover,  and,  tor  fome  time,  generofity  to  encourage 
the  genius  of  young  Cave  ;  and  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  his 
quick  progrefs  in  the  fchool,  that  he  declared  his  refolution  to 
breed  him  for  the  umverfity,  and  recommend  him  as  a  fervitor 
to  fome  of  his  fcholars  of  high  rank.  But  prolperity,  which  de- 
pends upon  the  caprice  of  others,  1-3  of  ihort  duration.  Cave's 
i"uperiority  in  literature  exalted  him  to  an  invidious  familiarity 
with  boys  who  were  far  above  him  in  rank  and  expectations ; 
and,  as  in  unequal  aflociations  it  always  happens,  whatever 
unlucky  prank  was  played,  was  imputed  to  Cave.  When  any 
mifchief,  great  or  fmall,  was  done,  though  perhaps  others  boaftecl 
of  the  ftratagem  when  it  was  fuccefsful,  yec,  upon  detection  or 
m  if  carriage,  the  fault  was  fure  to  fail  upon  poor  Cave. 

At  laft,  his  miftrefs  by  fome  inviiible  means  loft  a  favourite 
cock;  Cave  was  with  little  examination  itigmatized  as  the  thief 
or  murderer;  not  becaufe  he  was  more  apparently  criminal  than 
others,  but  becaufe  he  was  more  cafily  reached  by  vindictive 
jullice.  From  that  time  Mr.  Holyock  withdrew  his  kindncis 
vifibly  from  him,  and  treated  him  with  harfhnefs,  which  the 
crime,  in  its  utmoft  aggravation,  could  fcarceiy  deferve  ;  and 
which  f  LI  rely  he  would  have  forborn,  had  he  confidered  how 
hardly  the  habitual  influence  of  birth  and  fortune  is  refitted*, 
and  how  frequently  men,  not  wholly  without  fenfe  of  virtue* 
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are  betrayed  to  a£ts  more  atrocious  than  the  robbery  of  a  hen- 
rooft,  by  a  defive  of  pleafing  their  fuperiors. 

Thofe  reflections  his  mafter  never  made,  or  made  without 
efFecl:  ;  for,  under  pretence  that  Cave  obilructed  the  difcipline 
of  the  fchool,  by  felling  clandeftine  aifiitance,  and  fupplying 
.exercifes  to  idlers,  he  was  opprefled  with  unreafonable  talks, 
that  there  might  be  an  opportunity  of  quarrelling  with  his 
failure  ;  and  when  his  diligence  had  furmounted  them,  no  re- 
gard was  paid  to  the  performance.  Cave  bore  this  perfecution 
a-while,  and  then  left  the  fchool,  and  the  hope  of  a  literary 
education,  to  feek  feme  other  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 

He  was  fir  ft  placed  with  a  collector  of  the  excife.  He  ufed 
to  recount  with  fome  plenfure  a  journey  or  two  which  he  rode 
with  him  as  his  clerk,  and  relate  the  victories  that  he  gained 
over  the  excifemen  in  grammatical  difputations.  But  the  in- 
folence  of  his  miitrefs,  who  employed  him  in  fervile  drudgery, 
quickly  difgufted  him  ;  and  he  went  up  to  London  in  queft  of 
more  fuitable  employment. 

He  was  recommended  to  a  timber-merchant  at  the  Bankfide, 
and  while  he  was  there  on  liking,  is  faid  to  have  given  hopes  of 
great  mercantile  abilities ;  but  this  place  he  foon  left,  I  know 
not  for  what  reafon,  and  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  Collins, 
a  printer  of  fome  reputation,  and  deputy  alderman. 

This  was  a  trade  for  which  men  were  formerly  qualified  by 
a  literary  education ;  and  which  was  pleafing  to  Cave,  becaufe 
it  furniihed  fome  employment  for  his  fcholaftic  attainments. 
Here,  therefore,  he  refolved  to  fettle,  though  his  mafter  and 
miftrefs  lived  in  perpetual  difcord,  and  their  houfe  was  there- 
fore no  comfortable  habitation.  From  the  inconveniences  of 
thefe  dome  (lie  tumults  he  was  foon  reieafed,  having  in  only 
two  years  attained  fo  much  (kill  in  his  art,  and  gained  fo  much 
the  confidence  of  his  mafter,  that  he  was  fent  without  any  fu- 
perintendant  to  conduct  a  print  ing-houfe  at  Norwich,  and  pub- 
liih  a  weekly  paper.  In  this  undertaking  he  met  with  fome 
oppoiition,  which  produced  a  public  controverfy,  and  procured 
young  Cave  the  reputation  of  a  writer. 

His  mafter  died  before  his  apprenticeship  was  expired,  and 
he  was  not  able  to  bear  the  perverfenefs  of  his  miftrefs.  He 
therefore  quitted  her  hpufe  upon  a  ftipulated  allowance,  and 
married  a  young  widow  with  whom  he  lived  at  Bow.  When 
his  apprenticemip  was  over,  he  worked  as  a  journeyman  at  the 
printing -houfe  of  Mr.  Barber,  a  man  much  diftinguiihed  and 
employed  by  the  lories,  \vhofe  principles  had  at  that  time  fo 
much  prevalence  with  Cave,  that  he  was  for  fome  years  a  writer 
in  Mift's  Journal  ;  which,  though  he  afterwards  obtained  by  his 
wife's  intereil  a  fmall  place  in  the  poll-office,  he  for  fome  time 
continued.  But  as  intered  is  powerful,  and  converiation,  how- 
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ever  mean,  in  time  perfuafive,  he  by  degrees  inclined  to  anotneY 
party ;  in  'which,  however,  he  was  always  moderate,  though 
Iteady  and  determined. 

When  he  was  admitted  into  the  poft-o-ffice^he  ftill  continue^ 
at  his  intervals  of  attendance,  to  exercife  his  trade,  or  to  em- 
p-lov  himfelf  with  fome  typographical  bufinefs.  He  corrected 
tiie  Gradus  rtd  ParnaiTum  ;  and  was  liberally  rewarded  by  the 
company  of  Stationers',  lie  wrote  an  "  account  of  the  Crimi- 
nals,'* which  had  for  forne  time  a  confiderable  fate  ;  and  pub- 
H-fhed  many  little  pamphlets  that  a-ccrdent  brought  into'  his  hands, 
of  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  recover  the  memory.  By 
rhe  correfpondence  which  his  place  in  the  poft-oinee  feetlkated* 
he  procured  country  news-papers,  ami  fol:d  thcrr  intelligence  te> 
a  journaiift  in  London  for  a  guinea  a  week. 

He  was  afterwards  railed  to  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  franks* 
in  which  he  acted  with  great  fpirk  and  firmnefs  ;.  and  often 
itopned  franks,  which  were  given  by  members  of  parliament  to 
their  friends  ;  becaufe  he  thought  fuch  extenfio-n  of  a  peculia-r 
right  illegal.  rfhrs  raifed  many  complaints  ;  and  having  flopped, 
among  others,  a  frank  given  to  the  old  duehefs  of  'Marl-borough 
by  Mr.  Walter  Pluhrtrrier,  he  was-  cited  before  the  houfe,  as  for 
breach  of  privilege,  and  accufed,  f  fappofe  very  anjuitly,  oi 
opciiing  letters  to  detecl:  them.  He  was  treated  with  great 
harfhnefs  and  feverity,  but  declining  their  queftions  by  pleading 
his  oath  of  fecrecy,.  was  at  laft  difmifled.  And  ft  mult  be  re- 
corded to  his  honour,  that,  when  he  was  ejecled  fro'm  his  office, 
he  did  not  think  himfeff  ctrieharged  from  his  trufi,  but  continued 
to  refute  to  hrs  neareil  friends  any  mforrrmtiou  about  the  ma- 
ni\<rement  of  the  office. 

By  this  condancy  of  diligence  and  diver fifeit yon  of  employ- 
ment, he  in  time  collected  a  fum  fuilicient  for  the  pnrchafc  of  a 
inia-il  printing-office,  and  began  the  <c  Gentleman's  Magazine/" 
a  periodical  pamphlet,  of  which  the  fcherae  is  known  wherever 
tne  englifh  language  is  fpoken.  To  this  trnrfcrtakiag  he  owed  the 
r'frl'nence  in  which  he  pa  fled  the  laft  twenty  years  of  his  life;  and 
the  fortune  which  he  left  behind  him,  though  large,  had  been  yet 
larger,  had  he  not  rafhly  and  \\  antonly  impaired  it  by  innumerable 
projects,  of  which  I  know  not  that  ever  one  fiieceeded  [[}. 

Mr.  Cave,  when  he  formed  the  projetl,  wa;s  far  from  ex- 
pecting the  fuccefs  which  he  found  ^  and  others  had  fo-  little 
prof  peel:  of  its  confequence,  that  though  he  had  for  fevera! 
years  talked  of  his  plan  among  printers  and  bookfellers,  none  of 
them  thought  it  w.orth  the  trial*  That  they  were  not  retrained 

[i~]The  Gent!cTTianr5  Magazine-,  vhirh     pamphlets  which  literary  hiftory  has  up.m 
has  now  (1796)  i'ubfiiled  6^  years,  and  ItiiT    record,  and  therefore  deferves,  in  this  nar- 
continues  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  the  world,     xative,  partkular  aotke. 
is  one.  of  the  moft  fuscefsful  and  lucrative 
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by  their  virtue  from  the  execution  of  another  man's  cleHgn  was 
fufriciently  apparent  as  foon  as  that  defign  began  to  be  gainful ; 
for  in  a  few  years  a  multitude  of  magazines  arofe,  and  perifhed  ; 
only  the  London  Magazine,  fupported  by  a  powerful  ailbciation 
of  bookfellers,  and  circulated  with  all  the  art  and  all  the  cunning 
of  trade,  exempted  itftlf  from  the  general  fate  of  Cave's  invaders, 
and  obtained,  though  not  an  equal,  yet  a  confideruble  fale. 

Cave  now  began  to  afpire  to  popularity;  and  being  a  greater 
lover  of  poetry  than  any  other  art,  he  fometimes  offered  fubjecls 
for  poems,  and  propofed  prizes  for  the  bell  performers.  The 
fir  it  prize  was  50!.  for  which,  being  but  newly  acquainted  with 
wealth,  and  thinking  the  influence  of  50!.  extremely  great,  he 
expected  the  firit  authors  of  the  kingdom  to  appear  as  compe- 
titors -,  and  offered  the  allotment  of  the  prize  to  the  univerfities. 
But  when  the  time  came,  no  name  was  fecn  among  the  writers 
that  had  been  ever  feen  before ;  the  univerfities  and  feveral  pri- 
vate men  rejected  the  province  of  afligning  the  prize  [K]  At 
all  this  Mr.  Cave  wondered  for  a  while ;  but  his  natural  judg- 
ment, and  a  wider  acquaintance  with  the  world,  foon  cured  him 
of  his  aitonifhment,  as  of  many  other  prejudices  and  errors. 
Nor  have  many  men  been  feen  raifed  by  accident  or  induftry  to 
fudden  riches  that  retained  lefs  of  the  meannefs  of  their  former 
itate. 

He  continued  to  improve  his  magazine,  and  had  the  fatif- 
f  act  ion  of  feeing  its  fuccefs  proportionate  to  his  diligence,  till 
i?i  1751  his  wife  died  of  an  afthma.  He  feemed  not  at  fir  ft 
much  auected  by  her  death,  but  in  a  few  days  loft  his  fleep  and 
his  appetite,  which  he  never  recovered  ;  but  after  having  lin- 
gered about  two  years,  with  many  viciilitudes  of  amendment 
;uid  relapfe,  tell  by  drinking  acid  liquors  into  a  diarrhoea,  and 
afterwards  into  a  kind  of  lethargic  infenfibility,  in  which  one  of 
the  la  It  acts  of  realon  which  he  exerted  was  fondly  to  prefs  the 
hand  that  is  now  writing  this  little  narrative.  He  died  Jan.  10, 
I  754,  having  juit  concluded  the  23d  annual  collection  [L]. 

He 

[KJ  The  determination  WAS  left  to  Dr.  He  was  placed  1->y  Providence  in  a 

Cromwell    Moi  timer  and  Dr.   Birch;   and  humble  llation  ; 

by  the  "i  uter  the  award   was  made,   which  But 

ni:y  be  feen  in  Ge;it   Mag.  vol.  vi    p.  55.  Induftry  abundantly  fupplied  the  wanrs 

:  [.]  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,   hy  Nichols.  of  Nature, 

-Sir.  Cave  wa-<  buried  in  the  church   of  And 

St.  fames  Clsrkenwell  ;  burthe  f.ilioAi:  .j  Temperance  bletfed  him  with 

I.-ifcripiKi;;,   ho.n  the  pen  of  Dr.  lui-vvkeT-  Content  and  Wealth. 

<-.'o;  tLi,   is  pi  \ce.-i  at  Rugby.  As  he  was  an  affectionate   Father, 

Ne:r  ihis  place  lies  lie  was  made  happy  in  the  decline  of  life 

The:  body  of  By  the  deferved  eminence  of  his  eldelt 

JOSEPH     CAVE,  Son 

Late  of  this  parSih,  EDWARD     C  A  V  E  • 

,Who  departed  this  life  Nov.  18,   i~47,  "Who,   without  iKfereil,  fortune,  or 

Aged  79  years.  conaedt;on, 
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He  was  a  man  of  a  large  ftature,  not  only  tall  but  bulky  j  and 
was,  when  young,  of  remarkable  ftrength  and  a&ivity  He 
was  generally  healthful,  and  capable  of  much  labour  and  long 
application  ;  but  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  was  afflicted  with 
the  gout,  which  he  endeavoured  to  cure  or  alleviate  by  a  total 
abftinence  both  from  ftrong  liquors  and  animal  food.  From 
animal  food  he  abftained  about  four  years,  and  from  ftrong 
liquors  much  longer  j  but  the  gout  continued  unconquered, 
perhaps  unabated. 

His  refolution  and  perfeverance  were  very  uncommon  ;  in 
whatever  he  undertook,  neither  expence  nor  fatigue  were  able  to 
reprefs  him  :  but  his  conftancy  was  calm,  and,  to  thofe  who 
did  not  know  him,  appeared  faint  and  languid,  but  he  always 
went  forward  though  he  moved  fiowly. 

The  fame  chillnefs  of  mind  was  obfervable  in  Iris  conver- 
fation  :  he  was  watching  the  minuteft  accent  of  thofe  whom  he 
difgufted  by  feeming  inattention  j  ami  his  vifitant  was  furprifed 
when  he  came  a  fecond  time,  by  preparations  to  execute  the 
fcheme  which  he  fuppofed  never  to  have  been  hea-id. 

He  was,  confidently  with  this  general  tranquillity  of  mind,  a 
tenacious  maintainer,  though  not  a  clamorous  demander,  of  his 
right.  In  his  youth  having  fummoned  his  fellow  journeymen 
to  concert  meafures  againft  the  oppreifion  of  their  mailers,  he 
mounted  a  kind  of  roftrum,  and  harangued  them  fo  efficacioufly 
that  they  determined  to  refill  all  future  irivafions;  and  when 
the  framp  officers  demanded  to  ftamp  the  lad  half-ftieet  of  the 
magazines,  Mr.  Cave  alone  defeated  their  claim,  to  which  the 
proprietors  of  the  rival  magazines  would  meanly  have  fub- 
jnitted. 

He  was  a  friend  rather  eafy  and  conftant  than  zealous  and 
active  ^  yet  many  inllaiices  might  be  given  >  where  both  his 
money  and  his  diligence  were  employed  liberally  for  others, 


By  the  native  farce  of  h'rs  own  genius,  Eovs  ARD  CAVE, 

A  (lifted  only  by  a  cl^ilic*!  education,  inherited  from  -him  a  competent  eftate  ; 
Which   he   received"  at    the  grammar-  And,   in  gratitude  to  his  benefadtor, 

fchool  Ordered   this   monument,  to  perpetuate 
Of  this  town,  ilia  mesa-ory. 

Planned,  executed,  and  eftablifhcd 

A  literarv  work,  called  He  Irv'd  a  natr'rarch  in  his  numerous  race, 

THE   GENTLEMAN^   MAGAZINE,  And  (hev.-'d  in  charity  a  chnilkm's  grace  : 

Whereby  he  acquired  an  ample  fortune,  Whate'er  a   friend   or    parent    feels,    he 
The  whole  of  whkh  devolved  to  his  knew  ; 

family.  His  hand   was  open,    and   his   heart  wa*. 

true  ; 

Here  nlfo  lies  In   what  he  gained  and  gave,  he  taught 
The  body  of  WILLIAM  CAVE,  mankind, 

Second  fon  of  the  fjid  JOSEPH  CAVE,  A  grateful  always  is  a  generous  mind. 

Who  died  May  2,  1757,  aged  6z  years  ;  Here  reft  his  clay  .r  His  foul  mull  ever  reft, 

And  who;  having  furvived  his  elder  Who  blefs'd  when   living,  dying  mult  be 
Brother  blell. 

His 
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His  enmity  xvas  in  like  manner  cool  and  deliberate ;  but  though 
cool,  it  was  not  infidious,  and  though  deliberate,  not  perti- 
nacious. 

His  mental  faculties  were  How.  He  faw  little  at  a  time,  but 
that  little  he  faw  with  great  exa£tnefs.  He  was  long  in  finding 
the  right,  but  feldom  tailed  to  find  it  at  lad-.  His  affections 
were  not  eafily  gained,  and  his  opinions  not  quickly  difcovered. 
His  referve,  as  it  might  hide  his  faults,  concealed  his  virtue*.: 
but  fuch  he  was,  as  they  who  bed  knew  him  have  moft  la- 
mented [M]. 

CAVENDISH  (THOMAS),  of  Frimly  in  Suffolk,  efq.  was 
clefcended  from  a  noble  family  in  Devonfhire,  and  p  ode  fled  of  a 
plentiful  eftate  j  which  he,  being  a  man  of  more  wit  than  pru- 
dence, contrived  to  wafte  a  good  part  of.  Hence  he  took  it 
into  his  head  to  repair  his  faattered  fortunes,  if  happily  he 
could,  at  the  expence  of  the  Spaniards.  With  this  view  he 
built  two  (hips  from  the  (locks,  on'e  of  120,  the  other  of  60 
tons ;  and  with  thefe  and  a  bark  of  40  tons  he  failed  from  Ply- 
mouth July  21,  1586.  He  firil  made  the  coalt  of  Barbary,  then, 
(leered  for  Brazil,  and  entered  the  ftreights  of  Magellan  Jan.  5, 
1585,  and  palled  them  very  happily.  Then  coafting  along  Chili 
and  Peru,  he  took  abundance  of  rich  prizes  ;  and  continuing  his 
courfe  as  high  as  California,  there  took  the  St.  Anne,  which 
Cavendim,  in  a  letter  to  lord  Hunfdon,  rightly  calls  an  Acapulco 
fhip,  though  in  mod  relations  of  his  voyage  fhe  is  (lyled  the  ad- 
miral of  the  fouth  feas.  Her  cargo  was  of  immenfe  value, 
which,  his  fhips  being  too  fmall  to  carry,  he  was  forced  to  burn  ; 
taking  out  of  her,  however,  as  much  gold  as  was  worth  6o,oool. 
He  then  (leered  for  the  Philippine  iflands,  where  he  fafely  ar- 
rived, and  proceeded  from  them  to  Java  Major,  which  he  reached 
March  i,  i  ^88.  He  doubled  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  the  ift  of 
June,  and  fo  without  any  remarkable  incident  returned  fafe  to 
Plymouth  Sept.  9  5  having  failed  completely  round  the  globe, 

£M]    Befides  the  pleafure  we  have  in  reading  through  the  mtfon,  which,  in  a 

adorning  our  work  with  a  life  writfen   by  certain  degree,  has  enlarged  the  public  un- 

Dr  Johnfon,  we  think  that  Edvvard  Cave  demanding.     Many  young    authors,  who 

was  otherwife  worthy  of  a  place   in  the  have  afterwards  rilen  to  confiderable  emi- 

Biographia  Britannica,  is  the  inventor  of  nence  in    the    literary  world,    have   hera 

a  new   fpecies  of  publication,  which  may  made   their  firil  attempts  in  compofition. 

be  confidered  as  fomething  of  an  epocha  in  Here,  too,   are  preferred  a   multitude  of 

the  literary  hiftory  of  this  country.     The  curious  and  ufeful  hints,  cbfervntkms,  and 

periodical  performances  before  that  time  fatfs,  which  othcrwile  might  have  nevss 

Vere  almoll  wholly  confined  to  political  appeared;   or,   if  they  had  appeared!  in  a 

trjnfa&ions,  and   to  foreign  and  domeil'e  more    evanefcent   form,    would  have  in- 

occurrences.     But  the  monthly  magazines  curred  the  danger  of  being  loft.    Ifitwere 

have  opened  a  way  for  every  kind  qf  en^  not  an  invidious  talk,  the  hiftory  of  chem 

<juiry  and  information.     The  intelligence  would  be   no  incurious  er  unentertaining 

and  difcufiion  contained  in  them  are  very  fubjecit. — Dr.  Kippis7  in  I3iographia  Bri- 

exteniive  and  various  ;  and  they  hive  been  tannica. 
the  zneani    of  ditllifmg  a  general  habit  of 
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and  brought  home  an  immenfe  fortune.  This  however  he 
quickly  waited,  and  in  I  591  was  compelled  to  think  of  another 
vovacre  ;  which  was  far  from  being  fo  fucccfsful  as  the  former. 

J      O       *  O  \ 

Ke  left  Plymouth  Aug.  26,  1591,  with  three  flout  (hips  and 
two  barks.  April  8,  159?,  he  fell  in  with  the  ftreights  of  Ma- 
gellan, and  continued  in  them  to  May  15;  when,  on  account 
of  the  badnefs  of  the  weather,  he  determined  to  return  ;  which 
accordingly  he  did  to  the  coail  of  Brazil ;  and  there,  it  is  faid, 
died  of  grief. 

CAVLNDISH  (Sir  WILLIAM)  [N],  fecond  fon-  of  Thomis 
Cavendifh  of  Cavendifh,  in.  Suffolk,  clerk  of  the  pipe  in  the 
reign  of  Kenry  VIII.  was  born  about  1505  He  received  a 
liberal  education,  and  had  fettled  upon  him,  by  his  father,  cer- 
tain lands  in  Suffolk.  Cardinal  Wolfcy,  who  was  born  in  Suf- 
folk, took  him  into  his  fplendid  family,  which  confided  of  one 
earl,  nine  barons,  and  about  1000  knights,  gentlemen,  and  in- 
ferior officers.  He  ferved  the  cardinal  as  gentleman  ufher,  ami 
was  admitted  into  more  intimacy  with  him  than  'any  other  fer- 
vant,  and  therefore  would  not  defert  him  in  his  fall  j  but  was 
one  of  the  few  who  iluck  clofe  to  him  when  he  had  neither 
office  nor  falary  to  bellow.  This  fingular  fidelity,  joined  to  his 
abilities,  recommended  him  to  his  icvereign,  who  received  him 
into  his  own  family  and  fervice.  In  1540  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  auditors  of  the  court  of  augmentation,  and  Icon  after  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  feveral  lordfhips  in  the  county  of  Hertford. 
In  1546  he  was  made  treafurer  of  the  chamber  to  his  majedv, 
had  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  on  him,  and  was  foon 
after  fworn  of  the  privy  council.  He  continued  to  enjoy  both 
thefe  honours  during  i  i  years ;  which  time  his  edate  was  much 
increafed  by  grants  from  Edward  VI.  in  feven  different  coun- 
ties ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  was  in  lefs  credit  or  favour  with 
queen  Mary,  under  whole  reign  he  died  in  1557.  He  married 
three  wives.  His  third  and  lad,  who  furvived  him,  was  the 
widow  of  Robert  Barley,-  efq.  and  juftly  confidered  as  one  of 
the  moll  famous  women  of  her  time.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
John  Hardwick  of  Hardwick,  in  Derbyliiire,  by  Elizabeth  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Leeke,  of  Loafland  in  the  fame  county, 
efq.  and  in  proceis  of  time  became  ccheifefs  of  his  fortune,  by 
the  death  of  her  brother  without  children.  When  (lie  was 
icarce  14?  fhe  was  married  to  Robert  Barley  of  Barley,  in  Der- 
by fhire,  efq.  a  young  gentleman  of  a  large  eflate,  all  which 
he  fettled  abfolutely  upon  her  on  their  marriage  ;  and  by  his. 
death  without  iffue  (he  came  into  poffeffion  of  it  in  i  532.  After 
remaining  a  widow;  about  12  years  (lie  married  Cavendifli,  by 
ihe  had  Henry  Cavendith,  efq.  who  was  polTeffed  of  con-. 

B;O£.  Brit,  and  Kennett's  Memoirs  of  the  family  of  Cavendifh; 
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fi-derable  eflates  in  DcrbyH-iire,  but  fettled  at  Tutbury  in  Stafford- 
shire ;  William  Cavendilh  the  firlt  earl  of  Devonihire  ;  and 
Charles  Cavendilh  fettled  at  Welbeck  in  Nottinghamihire,  fa- 
ther of  William  baron  Oj.*!u  and  duke  of  Ncwcaitle;  and  three 
daughters  :  Frances,  who  married  fh"  Henry  Pierpoint  of  Holm 
Pierpoint  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  from  whom  the  dukes 
of  Kingiton  are  defcended  ;  Elizabeth,  who  efpouied  Charles 
Stuart  earl  of  Lenox,  younger  brother  to  the  father  of  James  I,j 
and  Mary.  After  the  death  of  fir  William  Cavendilh,  this  wife  lady 
confenting  to  become  a  third  time  a  wife,  married  fir  William  St. 
Lowe,  captain  of  the  guard  to  queen  Elizabeth,  who  h^d  a  large 
eftate  in  Glouceiler(hire  ;  which  in  articles  of  marriage  (he  took 
care  ihould  be  fettled  on  Ifer  and  her  own  heirs,  in  default  of 
ilTue  ;  and  accordingly,  having  no  child  by  him,  ilie  lived  to 
enjoy  his  whole  eitate,  excluding  as  well  his  brothers  who  were 
heirs  male,  as  his  own  female  iffue  by  a  former  lady.  In  this 
third  widowhood  the  charms  of  her  wit  and  beauty  captivated 
the  then  greateft  fubjecl  of  the  realm,  George  Talbot,  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  whom  ihe  brought  to  terms  of  honour  and  advan- 
tage to  herfelf  and  children  ;  for  he  not  only  yielded  to  a  con- 
fiderable  jointure,  but  to  an  union  of  families,  by  taking  Mary 
heryoungeft  daughter  to  be  the  wife  of  Gilbert  his  fecond  fon, 
and  afterwards  his  heir  ;  and  giving  the  lady  Grace,  his  youngeit 
daughter,  to  Henry  her  eldeit  fon-  Nov.  18,  1590,  (he  was 
a  fourth  time  left,  and  to  death  continued,  a  widow,  A  change 
of  condition  that  perhaps  never  fell  to  any  one  woman  :  ro  be 
four  times  a  happy  wife  •,  to  rife  by  every  huiband  into  greater 
wealth  and  higher  honours ;  to  have  an  unanimous  iiTue  by  one 
huiband  only  •,  to  have  all  thofe  children  live,  and  honourably 
difpofed  of  in  her  life -time  •,  and,  after  all,  to  live  17  years  a 
widow  in  abfolute  power  ami  plenty  [o]. 

Sir  William  Cavendilh  wrote  the  life  of  his  old  matter  car- 
dinal Wolfey,  and  therein  gives  him  a  very  high  chara&er ;  af- 
iirming  that,  in  his  judgment,  he  never  faw  the  kingdom  in 
better  obedience  and  quiet  than  during  the  time  of  his  authority, 

[o]  This  countefs  dowager  of  Shrewf-  a  malcvolis  propttr  fufpcAamcum  capiiva 

bury  built  three  of  liie  niolt  elegant  feats  regina  tami;iariiateinfa;^vus  male  audivit," 

that  were  ever  raifed  by  one  hand  within  which  is  not  to  be  imagined  true;  however, 

the  fame  county,   Chati'worth,  liurdwick.  the   ccuniels  carried  herfeif  to  the  queen 

and  Oldcotes.      A;  Hardwick  fhe  left  the  and  the-tarl  h«r.liufba:id,vrith  all  bejo.ning 

ar.tient  feat  of  her  family  llaiKling;  where  refpe&  and  duty.     Fall  of  years  and  ail 

her  chamber  and  rooms  of  ftate,   with  hjr  worldly  camiorts,  ihe  died  teb.  13,  i&c,-, 

arms  and  other  enfi^ns,  are  lliil  remaining,  and  w.is  buried  in  Allhallows  church,   in 

Ic  muil  not  be  forgotten,  thar  this  laUy  had  Derby    (wiiere  fhe  had  tountkd  an  hofpiul 

the  honour  to  be  keeper  of  Mary  queen  of  for   iz  poor  people),   under  a  fair  tomb, 

Scots,  committed   priloner  to  Ccor^e  eJrl  which  fiii  tock  care   to  erect   in   her  own 

of  Shrcwlbury  tor    17  years.     The  earl's  lite-tirae,     and     whereon     a    remarkable 

bet. ays  that  he   was  fulpeded  of  epitaph  was  a/iervv^rds   infjiilicu. — Ker.- 

y  v\jch  his  joyal  priloner,  "  Qiiod  ncit'i  Mem. 
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or  juftice  better  adminiftered.  After  this  life  had  remained  long 
in  manufcript,  it  was  printed  in  i66y3  and  reprinted  in  1706, 
with  fome  variation  in  the  title.  The  original  MS  was  a  few- 
years  ago  in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Kingiton  ;  fuppofed  to 
be  given  by  the  author  to  his  daughter,  who  married  into  that 
family. 

CAVENDISH  (WILLIAM),    duke  fof  NewcaOle,  fon  of  fir 
Charles  Cavendifh,  youngeft  fon  of  fir  William  Cavendifh,  by 
Catherine  daughter  of  Luthbert  lord  Ogle,  was  born  in  1592. 
He  had  uncommon  abilities,  and  they  were  cultivated  with  much 
care.     He  appeared  at  the  court  of  James  I.  with  the  advan- 
tages of  a  graceful  perfon  and  great  elegance  of  manners ;  and 
was  quickly  diftinguifhed  by  the  king's  favour.     In  1610  he  was 
made  knight  of  the  Bath,  at  the  creation  of  Henry  prince  of 
Wales*,  and,  in  1620,  created  baron  Ogle,  and  vifcount  Mans- 
field.    In  the  third  year  of  Charles  I.  he  was  created  baron  Ca- 
vendifh  of  Bolefover,  and  earl  of  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne.     The 
favours  of  his  prince  drew  upon  him  the  envy  of  Buckingham, 
which  however  could  not  fupplant  him.     In  1638  the  king  chofe 
him  to  be  governor  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II. 
In  1639,  wnen  tne  king  fet  out  to  command  the  army  which  the 
troubles  of  the  north  had  forced  him  to  aiTemble,  he  was  enter- 
tained by  the  earl  at  Welbeck ;  who  alfo  not  only  contributed 
10,000!.  towards  defraying  the  expence  of  the  expedition,  but 
raifed  a  troop,  of  horfe  confiding  of  about  200  knights  and  gen- 
tlemen, who  ferved  at  their  own  charge,  and  were  commanded 
by  himfelf.     He  was  constantly  zealous  and  active  in  the  king's 
fervice,  till  after  the  battle  pf  Marfton  Moor,  July  2,   1644; 
when,  feeing  the  king's  affairs  totally  defperate,  he   made  the 
beft  of  his  way  to  Scarborough,  and  there,  with  a  few  of  his 
principal  officers,  took  (hipping  for  Hamburgh,  where  he  arrived 
July  8.     After  {laying  about  fix  months  at  Hamburgh,  he  went 
by  fea  to  Amfterdam,  thence  to  Paris,  and  from  Paris  to  Ant- 
werp, where  he  refided  many  years  in  extreme  penury,  with  this 
aggravation,  that  his  enemieswere  not  only  poffeffing,  but  ruining 
his  eftate.     Yet  it  is  faid  that  his  fpirit  was  unbroken,  and  that 
his  forefight  preferved  him  from  defpair.     He  had  predicted  the 
civil  war  before  it  began,  and  he  foretold  the  reftoration   as  an 
infallible  event,  even  when  Cromwell  was  in  the  height  of  his 
fuccefs,    in  a  book  which  he  then   wrote,    and   addreiTed   to 
Charles  II.  called  "a  treatife  on  government  and  the  intereft  of 
Great-Britain  with  refpecl:  to  the  other  powers  of  iiurope." 

He  returned  with  the  king  at  the  reftoration.  He  was  foon; 
after  conltituted  chief  juftice  in  eyre  of  the  counties  n.ortri  of 
Trent,  and  created  earl  of  Ogle,  and  duke  of  Newcaftle.  From 
this  time  his  life  was  retired,  and  he  indulged  his  natural  difpo- 
fition  in  literary  purfuits.  Some  part  of  his  time  he  employed 

in 
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In  repairing  his  eftate ;  ibme  part  in  breaking  and  managing 
horfes,  and  the   red  in  ftudy  and  composition.     He  wrote  the 
celebrated  treatife  on  Horlemanlhip,  of  which  a  mod  elegant 
edition  was  a  few  years  ago  printed  in  this  kingdom.     Many- 
poems,  except  thofe  preferved  among  the  poetry  of  his  duchefs, 
are  loft :    and   four  comedies  •,    the  country  Captain,  Variety, 
the  humourous  Lovers,  and  the  triumphant  Widow,  or  medley 
of  Humours.     The  humorous  Lovers  was  acled  with  great  ap- 
plaufe   in   1677,    and  Jhadwell    tranfcribed   great   part  of   the 
triumphant  Widow  into  his  Bury  Fair.  As  the  duke  was  a  fcholar 
and   a   genius,  he  was  the   patron  of  learning  and   wit.     Ben 
Jonfon  was  one  of  his  firft  favourites ;  a  poet,  fir  William  Da- 
venant,    was  his  lieutenant-general ;    parfon  Hudfon,   an  able 
divine,  was  his  fcout-mafler ;    and  Chilfmgworth  his  engineer. 
He  died  on  Chriftmas-day,  1676,  in   his  84th  year.     He  was 
twice  married,  but  had  iflue  only  by  his  firft  wife  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  fole  heirefs  of  William  Ballet,  of  Blore  in  Staf- 
fordlhire,  efq.  widow  of  the  hon.  Henry  Howard,  younger  fon 
to  Thomas  earl  of  Suffolk  -,  by  whom  he  had  three  fons,  and 
as  many  daughters.     His  fecond  wife  was  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Lucas,  of  Colchefter,  efq.  filler  to  lord  Lucas,  and 
to  the  famous  fir  Charles  Lucas,  v/hofe  unfortunate  end  is  well 
known.     She  was  the  conftant  companion  of  his  exile  abroad* 
and  of  his  retirement  at  home.     She  was  a  woman  of  great  wit, 
and  fome  learning ;  for  be  fides  the  life  of  the  duke,  and  her 
own,  me  wrote  a  great  number  of  folio  volumes,  and  published 
26  plays,  in  feveral  of  which  there  are  fcenes  and  fongs  written 
bv  the  duke.      She  lies  buried  with  him  in  Weftminfter-abbev. 

y  / 

'I  he  duke's  titles  defcended  to  his  fon  Henry,  earl  of  Ogle,  who 
dying  without  iflue  July  26,  i6pr,  the  title  of  Newcaftle  in  the 
line  of  Cavendiih  became  extinct ;  he  being  the  lail  heir-male 
of  this  family. 

CAVENDISH  (WILLIAM),  the  firft  duke  of  Devonfhire, 
was  born  Jan.  25,  1640.  He  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Killigrew,  afterwards  matter  of  the  Savoy.  In 
366  he  was  chofen  to  reprefent  the  county  of  Derby,  and  con- 
tinued a  member  of  the  long  parliament  till  its  diffoliition. 
Sept,  2 ,  1663,  he  was  created  M.  A.  by  the  fpecial  command 
of  the  chancellor  In  1665  he  went  a  volunteer  on  board  the 
fleet  under  the  duke  of  York.  In  1669  he  accompanied  Mr. 
Montague  in  his  embaffy  to  France  •,  and  being  accidentally  ,11 
the  opera  in  Paris,  three  officers  of  the  french  king's  guard,  in- 
toxicated with  liquor,  came  upon  the  ftage,  and  one  of  them 
coming  up  to  him  with  a  very  infulting  queftion,  he  gave  him  a 
fevere  blow  on  the  face  5  upon  which  they  all  drew,  and  puihed. 
hard  upon  him.  He  fet  his  back  agairtft  one  of  the  fcenes,  and 
made  a  flout  defence^  receiving  feveral  wounds  ;  till  a  ilurciy 
5  Swifs, 
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Swifs,  belonging  to  the  ambaffador  Montague,  caught  him  up 
in  his  arms,  and  thre\v  him  over  the  (lage  into  the  pit.  In  his 
fall  one  of  his  arms  catched  upon  an  iron  fpike,  which  tore  out 
the  fleih.  The  three  sflailants  were,  bv  the  kinjj's  command. 

7          j  «l 

fcnt  to  prifon,  and  not'releafed  but  by  his  interceflion.  in  1077 
he  diilingu'.ihed  himfelf  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  by  a  vigorous 
opposition  to  the  meafures  of  the  court.  The  year  following 
he  affiduoufly  promoted  an  enquiry  into  the  murder  of  fir  Ed- 
mundbury  Godfrey,  and  other  particulars  of  the  popifh  plot; 
and  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  articles  of 
impeachment  againir,  the  treafurer  Danby,  In  the  parliament 
which  met  in  the  fpring  of  1679,  he  again  reprefented  Derby. 
This  year  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  king's  new  privy-council  : 
but  foon  finding  that  his  attendance  at  the  board  would  be 
•wholly  ineffectual,  he,  in  conjunction  with  lord  Ruilel  and 
others,  defired  leave  to  withdraw.  The  county  of  Derby  again 
elected  him  their  representative  in  that  parliament  which  met 
Ocl:.  2T,  1680.  The  articles  of  impeachment  againit  the  chief 
]uftice  Scroggs,  for  his  arbitrary  and  illegal  proceedings  in  the 
court  of  king's  bench,  were  carried  up  by  him  to  the  houfe  of 
lords.  When  the  king  declared  his  refclution  not  to  confent  to 
a  bill  of  exclufion,  lord  Cavendifii  made  a  motion,  that  a  bill 
might  be  brought  in  for  the  aflbciation  of  all  his  majefty's  pro- 
reft  ant  fubjects.  He  was  alfo  one  of  thofe  who  openly  named 
xlie  evil  counfellors,  and  promoted  the  addrefs  to  his  majefly  to 
remove  them  from  all  olEces,  and  from  his  mnjefty's  councils 
and  prefence  for  ever.  He  (Viewed  the  fame  fleadinefs  and  zeal 
in  the  next  parliament,  in  which  alfo  he  reprefenUed  Derbyshire. 
When  parliaments  were  laid  afide,  though  he  was  as  obnoxious 
to  the  court  as  any,  he  was  not  afraid  of  meeting  and  converfmg 
vith  his  noble  friends  ;  but  he  condemned  a  bold  overture  which 
was  made  at  one  of  thofe  meetings,  and  declared,  with  gre^f 
earneftncfs,  that  he  would  never  more  go  among  them.  At  the 
lord  R Uriel's  trial,  when  it  was  almofLas  criminal  to  be  a  witnefs 
for  him  as  to  be  hi?  accomplice.,  he  dared  to  appear  to  vindicate  him 
in  the  face  of  the  court.  He  afterwards  fent  him  a  meilage  by 
jTr  Tames  Forbes,  that  he  would  come  and  change  clothes  with 

•J  O 

him  in  the  prifon,  and  Hay  there  to  reprefent  him,  if  he  thought 
lie  could  make  his  efcape.  Lord  Ruilel  was  too  generous  to 
accept  of  this  proposal .  He  profecuted  the  immediate  mur- 
derers of  his  friend  Mr.  Thynne,  to  condign  punifhment,  and 
brought  the  great  abettor  of  it,  count  Koningfmarkj  to  his  trial, 
who  happened  to  be  acquitted  by  a  juryprepofVeiied,or  rather  pre- 
pared, in  favour  of  him.  Lord  Cavendiih  felt  great  indignation 
at  the  difrharge;  of  the  count,  which  he  thought  owing  to  cor- 
vuption  ;  and  knowing  that  an  appeal  to  (ingle  combat  was 
antienlJy  the  lull  relort  in  law  for  convicting  a  murderer,  heob- 

•  G  ' 
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tnined  the  favour  of  a  noble  peer  to  go  in  his  name  to  count 
Koningfmark  to  charge  the  guilt  of  blood  upon  him,  and  to 
ofrer  to  prove  it  in  the  open  field  :  but  it  fcems  that  was  a  method 
of  trial  the  count  thought  fit  to  decline.  Nov.  1684  he  became, 
by  the  deceafe  of  his  father,  enrl  of  Devonfhire.  In  the  reign 
of  James  he  w?,s  the  fame  man  in  greater  honour,  and  in  greater 
zeal  and  concern  for  his  country.  He  had  been  very  much  af- 
fronted within  the  verge  of  the  court  by  colonel  Culpepper; 
but  retrained  his  refentmcnt  at  the  time,  and  pardoned  him 
upon  condition  he  fhould  never  more  appear  at  Whitehall.  But, 
immediately  after  the  defeat  of  the  duke  of  A'lonmouth,  the 
colonel  was  encouraged  to  come  publicly  to  court,-  and  was 
rifing  into  fome  degree  of  favour.  The  earl  of  Devonfhire 
meeting  him  in  the  king's  prefence-chamber,  and  receiving  from 
him,  as  he  thought,  an  infulung  look,  took  him  by  the  nofe,  led 
him  out  of  the  room,  and  gave  him  foine  difdainful  blows  with 
the  head  of  his  cane.  For  this  bold  acl  "he  was  profecuted  in 
the  king's-bench  upon  an  information,  and  had  an  exorbitant 
fine  of  30,000!.  impofed  upon  him  ;  and,  though  a  peer,  was 
committed  to  the  king's-bench  prifon  till  he  mould  make  pay-> 
merit  of  it.  He  was  never  able  to  bear  any  confinement  lie 
could  break  from  ;  and  therefore  efcapcd,  only  to  go  home  to 
his  feat  at  Chatfworth.  Upon  the  news  of  his  being  there,  the 
fheriff  of  Derbyfhire  had  a  precept  to  apprehend  him,  and  bring 
him  with  his  pofle  to  town.  But  he  invited  the  fheriff  in,  and 
kept  him  a  prifoner  of  honour,  till  he  had  compounded  for  his 
own  liberty,  by  giving  bond  to  pav  the  full  fum  of  30,000!.; 
but  the  bond  was  found  among  the  papers  of  king  James,  and 
given  up  by  king  YViHiam. 

He  was  one  of  the  earlieft  in  inviting  over  the  prince  of 
Orange  ;  and  James  II.  upon  the  firfr.  alarm  from  Holland,  beinc; 
jealous  of  him  above  any  other  peer,  endeavoured  to  draw  him 
to  court,  which  the  earl  evaded.  Upon  the  prince's  landing, 
he  appeared  in  ;?rms  for  him,  and  was  afterwards  received  by 
him  with  the  highelt  marks  of  affection  and  cfleem.  In  the  de- 
bates of  the  houfe  of  lords  concerning  the  throne,  he  was  very 
zealous  for  declaring  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange  king  and 
queen  of  England.  Feb.  14,  1689,  he  was  admitted  one  of 
the  privy  council,  and  not  long  after,  named  lord  (tevrard  of 
their  majeily's  houlhold  ;  and,  April  3,  1680,  chofen  a  knight 
of  the  garter.  At  their  mnjefties  coronation  he  acted  as  lord 
high  ftev/ard  of  England;  and,  in  the  firil  fellion  of  parliament 
afterwards,  procured  a  r-jfolution  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  as  to 
the  illegality  of  the  judgment  given  againlt  him  in  the  former 
reign,  and  a  vote,  that  no  peer  ought  to  be  committed  for  non- 
payment of  a  fine  .to  the  crown.  Jan.  1691  he  attend -d  kin<* 
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"William  to  the  congrefs  at  the  Hague,  where  he  lived  in  the 
utmoft  ftate  and  magnificence  ;  and  had  the  honour  to  entertain 
feveral  fovereign  princes  at  his  table,  the  king  himfelf  being  aifo 
prefent  incognito.  May  12,  1694,  he  was  created  marquis  of 
Hartington,  and  duke  of  Devonihire  ;  which,  with  his  garter 
and  white  (taff,  the  place  of  lieutenant  and  cuftos  rotulorum  of 
the  county  of  Derby,  and  jufticefhip  in  eyre,  was  as  much 
honour  as  an  englifh  fubjecl:  could  enjoy.  After  the  queen's 
death,  when  the  king's  abience  made  the  appointment  of  regents 
necefiary,  he  was  one  of  the  lords  juftices  for  feven  fucceilive 
years ;  an  honour  which  no  other  temporal  peer  enjoyed. 

In  the  cafe  of  fir  John  Fenwick,  though  he  had  a  con vi6tion 
of  his  guilt,  yet  he  was  fo  averfe  to  any  extraordinary  judicial 
proceedings,  that  he  oppofed  the  bill,  as  he  did  likewife  another 
bill  for  the  refumption  of  the  forfeited  eftates  in  Ireland.  At  the 
acceilion  of  queen  Anne,  he  was  confirmed  in  all  his  offices. 
April  1705  he  attended  her  majefty  to  Cambridge,  and  was 
there  created  LL.D.  In  1 706,  himfelf  and  his  fon  the  marquis  of 
Hartington  were  in  the  number  of  engliui  peers  appointed  com- 
miffioners  for  concluding  an  union  with  Scotland  ;  this  was  the 
laft  of  his  public  employments.  He  died  Auguft  18,  I7py.  His 
mien  and  afpeft  were  engaging  and  commanding  :  his  addrefs  and 
converfation  civil  and  courteous  in  the  higheft  degree.  He  judged 
right  in  the  fupreme  court  ;  and  on  any  important  affair  his 
fpeeches  were  fmooth  and  weighty.  As  a  ftatefman,  his  whole 
deportment  came  up  to  his  noble  birth  and  his  eminent  ftations  : 
:nor  did  he  want  any  of  what  the  world  call  accomplifhments. 
lie  had  a  great  (kill  in  languages  -,  and  read  the  roman  authors 
u'ith  great  attention  :  Tacitus  was  his  favourite.  He  was  a  true 
judge  of  hiftory,  a  critic  in  poetry,  and  had  a  fine  hand  in  mufic. 
He  had  an  elegant  tafte  in  painting,  and  all  politer  arts  •,  and  in 
architecture  in  particular,  a  genius,  (kill,  and  experience  beyond 
any  one  perfon  of  his  age  ;  his  houfe  at  Chatfworth  being  a  mo- 
nument of  beauty  and  magnificence  that  perhaps  is  not  exceeded 
by  any  palace  in  Europe.  His  grace's  genius  for  poetry  (hewed 
it felf  particularly  in  two  pieces  that  are  publiflied,  and  are  al- 
lowed by  the  critics  to  be  written  with  equal  fpirit,  dignity,  and 
delicacy.  I.  An  ode  on  the  death  of  queen  Mary.  2.  An  al- 
luiion  to  the  bifhop  of  Cambray's  Supplement  to  Homer.  He 
married  the  lady  Mary,  daughter  of  James  duke  of  Onnond,  by 
whom  he  had  three  fons  and  a  daughter. 

CAULIAC  (Gui  DE),  an  anatomical  author  of  France,  and 
ftudied  at  Mcntpellier  under  Raymond,  ne  was  phyncian  to 
the  popes  Clement  VI.  and  Urban  V.  He  flourifhed  in  the 
year  1363,  at  which  time  he  published  a  much  efleemed  body  of 
,urvery,  under  the  title  of  Chirurgi^  tracbtus  feptem  cum  an- 
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tidbtario,  printed  Venet.  1490,  and  often  fince.  It  is  to  this 
phyfician  \ve  owe  the  defcription  of  the  terrible  plague  which  in 
1348  deltroyed  a  fourth  of  the  human  race. 

CAUSSIN   (NICHOLAS),   a  french  jefuit,  and  confeflbr  to 
Lewis  XIII.  was  born  at  Troyes  in  Champagne  1580,  and  en- 
tered into  the  order  of  jefuits  when  he  was   26  years  of  age. 
He  taught  rhetoric  in  feveral  of  their  colleges  ;  and  afterwards 
began  to  preach,  by  which  he  gained  very  great  reputation.    He 
increafed  this  reputation  by  publifhing  books ;  and  in  time  was 
preferred  to  be  confeiTor  to  the  king.     But  he  did  not  difcharge 
this  office  to  the  fatisfaction  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  though  he 
difcharged  it  to  the  fatisfaclion  of  every  honeft  man  ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  furprifmg  that  he  came  at  length  to  be  removed. 
A  little   before   his  death,  he  is  laid  to  have  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  a  friend  fome  original  letters ;  from  iliort  extracts  of 
which,  fince  puhlifhed,  it  appears  that  he  fell  into  di (grace,  be- 
caufe  he  would  not  reveal  fome  things  which  he  knew  by  the 
king's  confeffion  ;  nor  even  take  advice  of  his  fuperiors,  how  he 
was  to  behave  himfelf  in  the  direction  of  the  king's  coiifcienee, 
ivhen  he  could  not  do  it  without  breaking  through  the  laws  of 
NConfefSon.     There  are  alfo  fome  hints  in  the  fame  extracts, 
which  mew,  that  he  did  not  approve  Lewis  XIIPs  conduct  to- 
wards the  queen  his  mother ;  and  there  is  a  probability  that  he 
caballed  to  get  Richelieu  removed.     If  we  may  believe  the  abbe 
Siri  in  his  memoirs,  this  jefuit,  in  his  private  converfations  with 
the  king,  infilled  upon  the  cardinal's  removal,  for  die  four  follow- 
ing reafons  :  i.  Becaufe  Mary  de  Medicis,  the  queen-mother,  was 
bar.ifhed.     2-  Becaufe  he  left  Lewis  only  the  empty  name  of 
king.    3.  Recaufe  he  opprefled  the  nation-.    4.  Besaufe  he  power- 
fully aiTifted   the  protefiants  to  the   prejudice   of  the  catholic 
church.    According  to  this  author,  he  even  engaged  to  maintain 
thefe  four  articles  againft  the  cardinal  in  the  king's  prefence ; 
and  he  offered  the  cardinal's  place  to  the  duke  of  Angouleme. 
This  plot  was  the  occafion  of  his  difgrace,  according  to  the  abbe 
Siri.    Others  have  afierted,  that  the  queen-mother  obliged  him 
to  leave  Paris,  to  gratify  cardinal  Mazarine,  whom  he  had  dif- 
pleafed ;  and  that  his  difgrace  was  occafioned  by  his  latin  piece 
concerning  the  kingdom  and  houfe  of  God,  publiihed  in  1650, 
in  which  he  had  freely  fpoken  of  the  qualities  with  which  princes 
ought  to  be  adorned.     But,  be  all  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  deprived  of  his  employment,  and  bammed  to  a  citv 
of  Lower  Britanny.     He  got  leave  to  return  to  Paris  after  the 
cardinal's  death,  and  died  there  in  the  convent  of  the  jefuits, 
July  165  i. 

None  of  his  works  did  him  more  honour  than  that  which  he 
intituled,   La  cour  fainte.     It  has  been  printed  a  great  many 
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times,  and  tranfiated  into  latin,  Italian,  fpanifh,  portuguefe? 
german,  and  engliili.  He  published  feveral  other  books  both  in 
latin  and  french  ;  and  his  book  De  facra  &  profana  eloquentia 
is  well  known  by  the  ufe  that  has  been  made  of  it  litre  in 
England.  There  is  a  ftrange  Singularity  related  of  father  CauOin 

*^  o  o  > 

by  one  of  his  elogifts,  which  we  muil  not  omit  to  mention.  He 
had,  it  is  faid,  a  very  extraordinary  fymp;itjiy  with  the  heavens., 
efpecially  with  the  fun,  which  he  called  his  liar ;  and  which  had 
very  remarkable  effects  both  upon  his  body  and  mind,  accord- 
ing as  it  was  more  or  lefs  diftant,  or  as  it  thined  bright  or  was 
covered  with  clouds.  The  e (Feels  of  the  fun  upon  him  were  not 
tranfient,  but  appeared  eonilantly  by  the  fparkling  ot  his  eyes, 
and  the  lively  colour  of  his  face,  in  which  there  was  fomething 
that  made  a  very  llrong  imprefhon  upon  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
Cauffin,  when  very  young,  attended  father  Gonteri,  a  famous 
preacher  of  his  time,  to  court,  and  there  that  king  obferved  him 
very  attentively.  He  had  never  feen  hfen  before,  nor  heard  of 
him ;  but  as  foon  as  he  perceived  him,  he  went  to  him,  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and  treated  him  with  fo  much  kindnefs,  that 
Caufiin  was  as  much  afhamed  as  the  by-danders  were  aftonifhed. 
But  the  king  faid,  that  he  had  diilinguiihed  this  youth  among 
the  crowd,  and  expected  that  he  would  fe.rve  him  and  his  family 
very  faithfully.  Then,  turning  to  father  Gonteri,  he  fpoke  with 
a  loud  voice,  "  Father,  you  have  here  an  attendant,  who,  if  I 
am  not  mutaken,  will  become  in  time  one  of  the  greateil  orna- 
ments of  your  fociety." 

CAWTON  (THOMAS),  the  foil  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cawtorr, 
minifter  of  St.  Bartholomew  behind  the  Exchange,  was  born  at 
Colcheller,  and  received  his  education  in  Me r ton  college,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  made  himfeif  mailer  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
In  1650  he  was  obliged  to  feek  flicker  in  Holland,  having 
incurred  the  fulpicion  of  fome  concern  in  the  plot  of  which 
Mr.  Love  was  accufed.  Returning  to  England  in  1660,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  ivlerton  college  j  but,  refilling 
to  comply  with  the  act  of  uniformity,  he  was  difqualified  from 
holding  any  employment  in  the  church.  Upon  which,  he  be- 
came chaplain  to  fir  Anthony  Irby's  family  in  We  Chili  nicer,  with 
whom  he  continued  till  1665,  when  the  plague  forced  him  to 
retire  to  Boftcn  in  Lincoln  (hire.  But  the  air  of  the  place  not 
agreeing  with  him,  he  came  back  to  Weftrnipfter,  where  he 
formed  a  congregation,  to  whom  he  preached  till  his  death, 
brought  on  by  a  confumption  in  1677,  at  the  age  of  about  40, 
He  wrote  the  life  of  his  father,  and  a  diflertation  on  the  Hebrew 
language.  After  Hia  death,  in  1680,  was  publifhed  by  Mr.  Veal 
and  Mr.  Adams,  a  treatife  on  divine  Providence,  with  brief 
jaemoirs  of  the  author. 

CAXTON 
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CAXTON  (WILLIAM),  the  fir  ft  who  introduced  the  art  of 
printing  into  England  [p],  was  born  about  the  Utter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  (who  died  in  1412)  in  the  Weald,'  or  woody- 
part  of  Kent.     He  was  inilrutled  at  home  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing •,  in  which,  confidering  the  times,  he  arrived  to  confiderablc 
proficiency.     He  afterwards  attained  fome  knowledge   of  both 
latin  and  trench.     Being  about  liheen,  he  was  put  apprentice  to 
Mr.  Robert  Larg;,,  a  mercer,  who,  after  hvtving  been  IherifFand 
mayor  of  London,   died  in  1441,  leaving  by  will  34  marks  to 
his  apprentice  William  Caxton  •,    a  conlulerable  legacy  in  thofe 
days,  and  an  early  teitimony  of  Caxton's  good  behaviour  and 
integrity.    Caxton  went  abroad  to  fettle,  the  fame  year  that  his 
mailer  died,  and  was  enmillcd  by  the  mercers  company  to  b^ 
their  agent  or  factor,  in  Holland,   Zealand,  Flanders,  &c.     In 
1464  a  commiliion  was  granted  to  him  and  Richard  WhetehiU, 
efq.  by  Edward  IV.  to  continue  and  ccrnfirm  the  treaty  of  trade 
and  commerce  between   his  majeity  and  Philip  dake  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  or,  if  they  found  it  neceffary,  to  make  a  new  one.  They 
are  ilyled,  in  the  commiilion,  ambaffadors  and  fpecial  deputies. 
A  marriage   was  concluded   in  July  1468,  between  the  king's 
filler,  lady  Margaret  of  York,  and  the  duke's  fon  Charles,  he 
being  then  duke  of  i3urgundy;  and  when  ths  lady  arrived  at  the 
duke's  court  at  Bruges,  Caxton  appears  to  have  been  of  her  re- 
rinue.     He  was  either  now  one  of  her  houihold,  or  held  fome 
conltant j>o(l  or  oflice  under  her;  becaufe,  as  he  fays,  he  re- 
ceived of  her  a  yearly  fee  or  falary,  befides  many  other  good  and 
great  benefits.    Being  more  expert  than  moil  others  in  penm-an- 
ihip  and  languages,  it  is  highly  probable  {hat  he  was  employed 
by  the  uucheis  in  fome  literary  way.      As  foon  as  he  had  ac- 
quired the  myllery  of  the  new  invention  of  printing,  which  he 
did  not  accompliih,  he  fays  hirafclf,  without  great  exjpence,  he 
was  employed  by  her,  in  tranflatiiig  out  01  french  &'  large  vo- 
lume, and  afterwards  in  printing  it.     It  appeared  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Recuyell  of  the  hiftory  of  Troy  ;"  and  is  the  firil  book 
we  now  know  ot,  that  was  printed  in  the  englifh  tongue.     In 
the  title-page  we  read  as  follows :  "  The   rtcuyell  of  the  hif- 
torys  of  rfroye  :  compofed  and  drawen  out  of  dyverce  bookes  of 
latyn,  into  fretisihejby  the  ri^ht  venerable  perfone,  and  worfhip- 
full  man  Raoul  ic  Fture,  preeft,  and  chapeluyn  unto  the  right 
noble  gloryous  and  myghty  pr-ynce  in  his  tymc,  Philip  diuc  of 
Bourgoyne,  of  f-rabarul,  &c.  in  the  yeare  of  the  incarnacion  of 

our  Lord  God  a  thoufand  four  hundred  fixtv  and  foure,  and 

» 

[P!  Since  this  article  v/a?. written  it  his  fo  that  Caxton  may  ftiil«njoy  the  honour 

been  prcred  Seyon-1  .1  doubt,  that  Cork'il'^  of  introducing  the  art  in  its  prefent  im-» 

wa?  an   earlier  primer  in   England  than  proved    llate  of  fiiiile   types.      Origin  of 

Caxtorj.      The    pru.iiiCiion-;    of   Coricili?,  Priming,  by  Bowser  nr:d   N.chols,  -17/6, 

with  typ-:i  ru:  ia   \vooi;  Sv*, 

tranf- 
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tranflated  and  drawen  out  of  the  frensflie  into  eriglifti, 
lyam  Caxton  mercer  of  the  cyte  of  London,  at  the  commande- 
rnent  of  the   right  hye  myghty  and  vertuofe  princefs  his  re- 
doubtyd  lady  Margarete,  by  the  grace  of  God  duchefie  of  Bur- 
goyne,  &c.  which  fayd  tranilation  and  worke  was  begonne  in 
Brugis  in  the  countere  of  Flaunders,  the  fyrft  day  of  Marche, 
the  year  of  the  incarnacion  of  our  faid  Lord  God,  a  thoufand 
foure  hondred  fixty  and  eight,  and  ended  and  fynyfhed  in  the 
holy  cyte  of  Colen,  the  xix  day  of  Septembre  the  yeare  of  our 
fayd  Lord  God,  a  thoufand  foure  hondred  fixty  and  enleven." 
Caxton,  then,  rmifhed  this  work  in  1471  5   but  it  does  riot  now 
appear,  that  the  art  of  printing  was  practifed  by  him  in  Eng- 
land   till   about  three    years  after.     Dr.   Middleton    obferves, 
that  all   our  writers  before  the  reiteration,  who  mention  the 
introduction  of  the  art  amongft  us,  give  him  the  credit  of  it, 
without  any  contradiction,  or  variation.    The  doctor  has   alfo 
taken  notice  of  a  paflage  in  the  end  of  the  third  book  of  Cax- 
ton's  "  Recuyell,  or  gadrying  together  of  the  hiitories  of  Troy," 
printed  without  a  date  in  fol.  which  amounts  in  a  manner  to  a 
direct  teftimony  of  it.    "  Thus  end  I  this  boke,  &c.  and  for  as 
moche  as  in  wry  ting  of  the  fame,  my  penne  is  worn,  myn  hande 
wery,  and  myn  eyen  demmed  with  pvermoch  lokyng  on  the 
•white  paper — and  that  age  creepeth  on  "me  ciayly — and  alfo  be- 
caufe  I  have  promyfid  to  dyverce  gentilmen  and  to  many  frends 
to  addreffe  to  hem  as  haftely  as  I  might  this  fayd  boke;  therefor 
I  have  practyfed  and  lerned  at  my  grete  charge  and  difpenfe  to 
ordeyne  this  fayd  boke  in  prynte  after  the  maner  and  forme  as 
ye  may  here  fee,  and  is  not  wreton  with  penne  and  ynke  as 
other  bokes  ben,  to  thende  that  every  man  may  have  them  att- 
ones,  for  all  the  bokes  of  this  ftorye,  named  the  Recuyell  of 
the  hiftoryes  of  Troyes,  thus  emprynted  as  ye  here  fee,  were 
begoone  in  oon  day  and  alfo  finifh  in  oon  day,  &c."     By  the 
edition  of  the   "  Game  of  Chefs,"  dated  in  1474,  Caxton  ap- 
pears to  have  been  then  fettled  in  England  -9  and  this  book  is  aU 
loxved   by  all  the  typographical  antiquaries,  to  have  been  the 
j&rft  fpecimen  of  the  art  among  us ;  and  as  fuch  has  been  fa 
valued,   that  it  is  faid  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  for  a  fair  copy 
thereof,  which  was  given  him  by  Mr.  Granger,  presented  him 
with  a  purfe  of  40  guineas.  The  title  is  as  follows.  "  The  game 
and  play  of  the  chelie  ;  in  which  thauftorities,  dicles,  and  ftoryes 
of  auncient  do&ours,  philofophers,  poetes,  and  of  other  wyfe 
men  ben  recounted  and  applied  unto  the  moralitie  of  the  publique 
wele,  as  well  of  the  nobles  as  of  the  comyn  people.    Tranflated 
out  of  frenih  and  emprynted  by  William  Caxton,  fynyfhid  c»f 
the  lad  day  of  Marche  the  yere  of  our  Lord  God  a  thoufand 
foure  hondred  and  LXXIIII."    The  next  performance  of  Caxton, 
of  which  the  date  is  afcertained,  is  "  The  dicles  and  fayersgis 
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of  the  Philofophers,  tranflated  out  of  Frenfli  by  Antone  eric 
Ryvyres  lord  Seerles,  emprynted  by  William  Caxton  at  Well- 
rneftre  1477."  It  conlifts  of  75  leaves,  and  contains  the  fayings 
of  Sedechias,  Homer,  Solon,  Hippocrates,  Pythagoras,  Diogenes, 
Socrates,  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Alexander,  Ptolemy,  Seneca,  St.  Gre- 
gory, Galen,'  and  fome  others.  At  the  end  of  the  tranflation, 
there  is  a  remarkable  chapter  added,  of  three  leaves  (which  con- 
cludes the  whole  volume)  written  by  William  Caxton,  or  the 
earl  in  his  name  •,  containing  a  tranflation  from  the  french,  of 
thofe  farcafms  of  Socrates,  againft  the  fair  lex,  which  the  noble 
tranilator  of  the  reft  had  purpofely  palled  over,  in  the  proper 
places,  under  the  chapter  of  that  philofopher.  Caxton  printed 
feveral  other  pieces,  either  of  his  own  composition,  or  tranf- 
lated by  him.  His  laft  work  was  a  tranflation  from  the  french 
of  "  The  holy  Lives  of  the  Fathers  Hermits  living  in  the  De- 
ferts ;"  and  we  are  informed  by  Wynkin  de  \Vorde,  that  he 
finifhed  his  life  and  tranflation  together,  on  the  fame  day,  in 
1491.  Dr.  Middleton  obferves,  that  whoever  turns  over  his 
printed  works,  maft  contract  a  rcfpedl  for  him,  and  be  con- 
vinced that  he  preferred  the  fame  character  through  life,  of  an 
honed,  modeit  man,  greatly  induilrious  to  do  good  to  his  coun- 
try, to  the  bell  of  his  abilities,  by  fpreading  among  the  people 
fuch  books  as  he  thought  ufeful  to  religion  and  good  manners ; 
which  were  chiefly  tranflated  from  the  french. 

CAYLUS  (COUNT  DE),  a  french  writer,  born  at  Paris  in 
1692.  He  entered  young  into  military  fervice,  and  diilinguifhed 
himfelf  in  Catalonia,  and  at  the  fiege  of  Fribourg.  After  the 
peace  of  Radad,  he  went  to  Italy;  then  to  the  Levant;  and 
viiited  the  famous  temple  of  Diana  of  Ephefus.  He  returned 
to  France  in  1717,  but  made  fome  voyages  afterwards.  Become 
fixed  and  fettled,  he  cultivated  mufic  and  painting;  and  alfo 
compofed  fome  works,  the  chief  of  which  is,  (t  Recueil  d'anti- 
quites  egyptiennes,  etrufques,  grecques,  romaines,  &.  gauloifes,'* 
7  torn.  410.  1752-67.  He  died  however  in  1765,  before  the  laft 
part  of  the  work  was  publifhed.  He  was  a  great  friend  and  pro- 
teclor  of  learning  and  the  fciences. 

CEBA  (ANSALDO),  a  politician,  Jiiftorian,  orator,  and  poet 
of  Genoa  at  the  beginning  of  the  xviith  century,  publifhed  fe- 
veral tracts  in  each  of  thefe  departments.  The  Italians  attach 
fome  value  to  his  treatife  on  epic  poetry  :  but  he  acquired  re- 
putation chiefly  by  his  tragedies;  the  moft  eftcemed  of  which 
are  his  Twins  of  Capua,  and  his  Alcippus.  The  marquis  Maffei 
has  pronounced  them  deferving  of  being  inferted  in  the  collec- 
tion of  £he  bell  Italian  tragedies,  printed  at  Verona  in  172^, 
3  vols.  8vo.  This  poet  died  in  1623,  at  the  age  of  58.  He  had 
rnore  wit  than  difcernment ;  at  lead  if  we  may  judge  from  his 
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epic  poem,  intituled  Efther,  which  he  has  fluffed  with  fables 
un  worth v  of  the  fubje£l. 

OEBES,  the  author  of  a  little  beautiful  grecian  remain,  in-* 
tituled,  A  picture  of  human  Life.  *^he  pietv.  is  mentioned  by 
fome  of  the  ancient  writers,  by  Luclan,  Diog.  Laertius,  Tertul- 
lian?  and  Suidas  :  but  of  Cebes  himfelf  we  have  no  account, 
fave  that  he  is  once  mentioned  by  Plato,  and  once  by  Xenophon. 
The  former  fays  -  him,  in  his  Phaetlo,  that  he  was  a  fagacious 
inveftigat&r  of  truth,  and  never  aflcnted  without  the  mod  con- 
vincing reafons  :  che  latter,  in  his  Memorabilia,  ranks  him  among 
the  few  intimates  of  -Socrates,  who  excelled  the  reft  in  the  in- 
nocency  of  their  lives.  Cebes's  Tabula  is  ufually  printed  with 
Epictetus's  Manuale. 

CECIL  (WILLIAM  lord  Eurleigh),  fon  of  Richard  Cecil, 
groom  of  the  robes,  and  yeoman  of  the  wardrobes,  was  born  at 
Bourn  in  Lincclnfhire,  in  1521  ;  and  having  been  educated  at 
the  grammar-fchool  there,  fent  to  St.  John's  college  in  Cam- 
bridge •,  where,  in  his  2cth  year,  he  married  a  fitter  of  fir  John 
Cheek,  tutor  to  Edward  VI.  He  removed  from  Cambridge  to 
Gray's  inn,  being  defigned  for  the  bar ;  and,  when  his  firft  wife 
died,  he  married  a  daughter  of  fir  Anthony  Cook,  Edward's 
fchool-mafter.  This  lady  was  well  verfed  in  the  greek  and  latin 
tongues,  and  both  of  his  wives  were  defcended  from  two  of 
the  greateft  fcholars  of  the  age.  His  relation  to  thefe  gentle- 
men rather  advanced  than  hindered  his  learning  ;  and  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  the  law  with  fuch  induitry,  that  he  foon  be- 
came eminent  in  his  profeflion.  When  the  duke  of  Somerfet 
was  chofen  proteclor  to  his  nephew  Edward,  he  took  Cecil 
into  his  family,  and  made  him  mafter  of  requefls,  the  firfl 
who  bore  that  title  in  England  ;  in  the  2d  year  of  that  king's 
reign,  cuftos  brevium  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas  ;  in  the  3d, 
cultos  rotulorum  of  Lincolnshire ;  in  the  «th,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal fecretaries  of  ftate.  He  was  alfo  knighted,  fworn  of  the 
privy  council,  and  made  chancellor  of  the  garter.  By  fome 
writers  he  is  charged  with  ingratitude  to  this  munificent  patron, 
and  faid  to  have  been  concerned  in  his  fall.  The  duke  of  So- 
merfet fent  for  him,  before  he  was  apprehended,  and  told  him 
he  doubted  of  fome  ill  meaning  againil  him.  Cecil  replied,  if 
he  were  not  in  fauh,  he  might  truft  to  his  innocence  :  if  he 
were,  he  had  nothing  to  fay,  but  to  lament  him.  When  tiie  king 
died,  he  \vas  one-  of  the  privy  counfellors  who  declared  for  lady 
Jane  Grey  •,  yet  queen  Mary  never  refentecl  it  farther  than  by 
difmiffing  him  from  his  offices  ;  and,  towards  the  end  of  her 
reign,  (he  often  confulted  him.  He  kept  fair  with  her  minifters, 
•and  v/as  much  refpe£ted  by  cardinal  Pole,  bifhop  Tonftall,  and 
fir  William  Peters,  zealous  papifls,  for  his  great  wifdom.  Eliza- 
bcth,  on  her  acceffion,  added  to  her  catholic  counsellors  eight 
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ptoteftants.  Among  thefe  was  fir  William  Cecil,  whom  (lie  admit- 
ted again  to  his  place  of  fecretary  of  date,  and  made  him  mailer 
of  the  court  of  Wards.  He  was  foon  after  unanimoufly  choien 
by  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  to  be  their  chancellor,  which 
cilice  had  been  vacant  ever  fince  the  death  of  cardinal  Pole.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  fird  parliament  the  queen  held,  and  of  all 
the  following  parliaments  till  1^71,  when  he  was  created  baron 
of  Burieigh.  When  age  and  dillempers  began  to  wade  him,  he 
detired  of  her  majeily  to  lay  down  his  offices ;  on  which  (he  vi- 
iitcd  and  comforted  him,  and  continued  to  do  fo  during  his  lait 
ficknefs.  But  his  difeafe,  old  age,  was  fuch  as  no  remedies  could 
cure;  and,  Aug.  1598,  he  quietly  departed  this  life,  in  his  78th 
year.  He  left  one  fon  by  his  firft,  and  one  by  his  fecond  wife ; 
which  have  fmce  branched  out  into  two  noble  families.  He  held 
the  office  of  lord  high-treafurer  of  England  27  years  j  and  though 
he  detefted  to  raife  an  eftate  by  bafe  and  corrupt  means,  yet 
he  increafed  his  own  and  the  public  treafury  by  induftry  and 
frugality.  He  f  offered  nothing  to  be  fpent  but  for  the  queen's 
honour,  the  defence  of  her  realms,  and  the  relief  of  her  allies. 
He  looked  driclly,  yet  not  over  rigidly,  to  the  farmers  of  the 
public  revenues.  He  ufed  to  fay,  he  never  liked  that  the  trea- 
fury mould,  like  the  fpleen,  grow  too  great,  whilft  the  red  of 
the  members  languiihed  and  pined  away  •,  and  thought  nothing 
for  the  prince's  profit,  which  is  not  for  his  honour  [pj. 

CEDRENUS  (GEORGE),  a  grecian  monk,  lived  in  the  xith 
age,  and  wrote  annals,  or  an  abridged  hidory,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  to  the  reign  of  Ifaac  Comnenus  emperor  of 
Condantinople,  who  fucceeded  Michael  IV.  in  1057.  This  work 
is  no  more  than  an  extract  from  feveral  hidorians,  and  chiefly 
from  Georgius  Syncellus,  whole  chronology  he  has  followed 
from  the  creation  to  the  reign  of  Dioclefian.  Theophanes  is 

[p]  As  to  his  writings,  he  is  reckoned  by  pamphlet  in    defence  of  the  punifhraents 

H'llingfhed  amongll  the  hi'torians  of  the  infliiled  upon  the  roman  catholics,  in  the 

englifh  nation.     He  wrote  two  poems  in  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,   intituled,  The 

latin,  on  the  death  of  Margaret  Nevil,  lady  execution  of  juftice  in  England,  for  main- 

ut  the   bedchamber  to  queen    Catharine.  ter.^::ce    of    public    and   chriftian    peace, 

They  were  printed   among  the  Carmina  againft  certain  ftirrers  of  feditions  and  ad- 

Suffolc.  fratrum,  i  ^52,  410.    A  latin  poem  herents  to  the  traytors  and  enemies  of  the 

in  memory  of  Thomas  Chaloner,  knight,  realm,   without  any   perfecution  of  them 

A  preface  to  queen  Catharine's  book,  in-  for  queftions  of  religion,  as  is  talfely  re- 

ti'uled.   Lamentation  of  a  Sinner,    1548,  ported,  &c.  1583,  zd  edition. 
I2mo.    Precepts  or  directions  for  the  well-         He  drew  up  allb  a  great  number  of  pe- 

ordering  and  carriage  of  a  man's  life,  1637.  digrees,  fome  of  which   are  preferved  in 

Marl.  Cat.  vol.  ii.  p.  755.    Meditations  on  the   library  at  Lambeth,  particularly  the 

the  death  of  his  lacly.    A  meditation  on  the  genealogies  of  the  kings  of  England,  from, 

ftate  of  England  during  the  reign  of  queen  William  the   Conqueror    to  Edward  IV. 

Elizabeth.  of    queen    Anne   Bullen.  and    of   fevera! 

He  wrote  anfwers  to  many  libels  againft  princely  houfcs  in  Germany, 
ihe  queen  and  government,  lome  of  which          A  collection  of  his  ftate  papers  was  pr.b- 

are  faid  to  be  extant  in  print,  more  in  MS.  lifhed  by  Haynes,   1740;  and  a  continua- 

lie  '.vas  luppoied  to  be  the  authpr  cf  a  thin  tion  of  them  by  Murdin,  1760. 
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another  hiftorian  he  has  made  ufe  of  from  Diocletian  to  Michael 
Curopalates.  The  next  he  borrows  from  is  Thracefius  Scylitzes 
from  Caropalates  to  his  own  time.  In  ihort,  Cudrenus's  hiftory 
is  patched  up  from  feveral  authors,  and  that  too  without  any 
great  judgment  •,  fo  that  fhall  not  pafs  an  improper  cenfure 
upon  it,  if  we  may  fay,  that  it  is  read  for  the  fame  reafon  that 
men  ufe  a  bad  light,  rather  than  none  at  all.  There  is  an  edition 
of  Cedrenus's  annals,  printed  at  Paris  in  1647,  with  tne  latin  ver- 
fion  of  Xylander,  and  the  notes  of  father  Goar,  a  dominican. 

CELLARIUS  (CHRISTOPHER),  was  born    1638,  at  Smal- 
calde,  a  little  town  in  Franconia.     His  father  was  minifler  of 
the  town,  and  his   mother,   Mary   Zehners,  was    daughter  of 
the  famous  divine,  Joachim  Zehners.     He  came  of  a  family  in 
which  learning  feems  to  have  been  hereditary.     When  three 
years  old,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  father,  but  his 
mother  took  care  of  his  education.     He  began  his  ftudies  in 
the  college   of  Smalcalde,  and  at   18   was   removed    to  Jena, 
to  finiih  his  {ludies  in  that  univerfity.     He  ilaid  three  years  in 
this  place  -,  where  he  applied  to  claffical  learning  under  Bofms, 
to  philofophy  under  Bechman,  to  the  oriental  languages  under 
Frilchmuth,  and  to  mathematics   under  Weigelius.     In    16^9 
he  quitted  Jena  to  go  to  Gleilen,  to  ftudy  divinity  there  under 
Peter  Haberkorn.     He  afterwards   returned  to  Jena,  and  took 
a  doctor's  degree  there  in  1666.     The  year  following,  he  was 
made  profefibr  of  hebrew  and  moral  philofophy  at  WeifTenfels, 
and   he   filled  this   charge   for  feven   years.     In  1673   he   was 
called  to  Weymar,  to  be  re£tor  of  the  college  there.     He  kept 
this  employment  three  years,  and  quitted  it  for  another  of  the 
fame  kind  at  Zeits.      r.fter  two  years  itay  here,  the  college  of 
Merfbourg  was  offered  to  him,  which  he  accepted.     His  learn- 
ing,' his  abilities,  and  his  diligence  foon  rendered  this  college 
famous,  and  drew  a  great   number  of  ftudents;  and  the  place 
was    fo    agreeable    to    him,    that    he   determined  to    end   his 
days  there;  but  Providence   dirpofed  of  him   otherwife.     For 
the  king  of  PrufTra,  having  founded   an  univerfity  at   Halle   in 
1693,  prevailed  upon  him  to  be  profeflbr  of  eloquence  and  hif- 
tory in  it.     Here  he  compofed  a  great  part  of  his  works.     His 
freat  application  fhcrtened  his  days,  and  haftened  on   the  in*- 
rmities  of  old  age      He  was  a   long   time  affii&ed  with  the 
ftone,  but  never  could  be  ptrfuaded  to  feek  afliitance  from  me- 
dicine.     He  died,  *  707,  in  his  69th  year. 

He  publifhed  gccd  editions  of  above  20  latin  and  greek  au- 
thors;  and  mould  we  give  an  exacl:  catalogue  of  his  own  works, 
it  would  fhew  what  a  furprifing  pailicn  he  had  for  ftudy.  But, 
although  he  was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  yet  he  publifhed  no- 
thing in  hafte  ;  nothing  but  what  was  quite  correct  and  finifhed, 
and  what  \vat>  iikewife  of  great  utility.  His  works  relate  chiefly 
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to  grammar,  to  geography,  to  hiftory,  and  to  the  oriental  lan- 
guages. As  they  are  fo  very  numerous,  we  ihall  only  mention 
fome  of  the  molt  coniiderable,  in  a  note[c^]. 

CELLINI  (BENVENUTO),  a  celebrated  fculptor  and  engraver 
of  Florence,  was  born  in  1500,  and  intended  to  be  trained  to 
mufic  ;  but,  at  i  9  years  of  age,  bound  himfelf,  contrary  to  his 
father's  inclinations,  apprentice  to  a  jeweller  and  goldfmirh, 
under  whom  he  made  fuch  a  progrefs,  as  prefently  to  rival  the 
moft  fkilful  in  the  bufmefs.  He  had  alfo  a  turn  for  other  arts  : 
he  difcovered  an  early  taile  for  drawing  and  defigning,  which 
he  afterwards  cultivated.  Nor  did  he  neglect  mufic  :  nay,  he 
muft  have  excelled  in  fome  degree  in  it  ;  for,  aflifting  at  a  con- 
cert before  Clement  VII.  that  pope  took  him  into  his  fer- 
vice,  in  the  double  capacity  of  goldfmith  and  muncian.  He 
applied  himfelf  alfo  to  feal-  engraving,  learned  to  make  curious 
damafkeenings  of  fteel  and  filver  on  turkim  daggers,  &c,  and 
was  very  ingenious  in  medals  and  rings.  But  Cellini  excelled 
inarms,  as  well  as  in  arts;  and  Clement  VII.  valued  him  as 
much  for  his  bravery  as  for  his  (kill  in  his  profeffion.  When 
the  duke  of  Bourbon  laid  fiege  to  Rome,  and  the  city  was  taken 
and  plundered,  the  pope  committed  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo  to 
Cellini  ;  who  defended  it  like  a  man  bred  to  arms,  and  did 
not  fuffer  it  to  furrender  but  by  capitulation. 

Meanwhile,  Cellini  was  one  of  thofe  great  wits,  who  may 
truly  be  faid  to  have  bordered  upon  madnefs  ;  he  was  of  a  de- 
fultory,  capricious,  unequal  humour  •,  and  this  involved  him 
perpetually  in  adventures,  which  were  often  near  being  fatal 


i.  A  latin  grammar,  in  german,  relating  to  their  manners,  religion,  &c. 

3689,  Svo.    a.  Antibarbarus  latinus,  live  7.  Hiftoria  gentis  &  religionis  famaritans 

de  latinitate  mediae  &  infimaesetatis,  1677,  ex  nova  Sichemitarum  epiltola  aucta,  16   <), 

I2mo.       Before    he   publifhed  this  book,  410.    8.  Giammatica  hebraea  in  tabulis  fy- 

Olaus  Borrichius  had  publifhed,  at  Copen-  nopticis  una  cum  confilio  ^horis  difcendi 

hacen,  a  woik  intituled,  Cogitatione-  de  linguam  fandam.  To  which  he  added,  Rab- 

variis  linguae  latinse  jetatibus,  &c.   which  binifmus,  five  inftitutiogramrmtica  prole- 

Cellanus  having  not  feen,  and  reading  at"-,  gendis  Rabbinorum  fcriptis,  1684,410.    9. 

terwards,  was  the  occafion  of  his  making  Canoncs  de  linguse  fani1«idiotifmis,  1679, 

an  addition  to  his  o-.vn,  under  the  title  of,  410.        10.  Sciagraphia    philologise   facrae, 

3.    Curae  pofteriores  de  bavbarifmis&r  idio-  cum  etymoiogico  radicumdeparditarum  ex 

tifmis  fermonislatini,  1  686,  I2mo.  4.  Or-  aliis   linguis,    arabica  prafertim,    reftitu- 

thographia  latina  ex  vetultis  monumentis,  tarum,     1678,    410.       11.  Chaldaifmus, 

hoc    eft  nummis,    marmoribus,    &c.    ex-  five  grammatica  nova  linguae    chaldaicae, 

cerptadigefta,novifqueobfervationibusilluf-  &c.    j6?5s,    410.       \^.  Porta   Syria;,    five 

trata,   1700,   Svo.      5.  Hiftcria  univerfalis  grammauca  fyriaca,    16^4,  410.     13.  Ho- 

breviter  ac  perfpicue  expofita,  in  antiquam  rx?  famaritansE!,  &c.    i6?2,  4:0.    14.  Ifa- 

Sc  medii  sevi  ac  novam  divifa,   cum  notis  goge  in  iinguam  arabicam.    i6S^,  410. 

perpetuis,   1703,    3  vol.   izmo.      6.     Col-  His  works  in  geography  are  well  know/), 

leclanea  hiftoiiae  famaritanse,  quotquot  in-  as  excellent  helps  to  the  undemanding  ot" 

veniri  potuevunt,    1688,    4to.      He  had  a  antient  authors.     For  a  more  particular  ac- 

defign  of  writing  a  complete  hiftjry  of  the  count  of  the  author  and  his  works,  confult 

Samaritans;    but    for  want  of    materials  J.  G.  Walchius's  dtfcourfe  of  his  life  and 

was  forced  to  give   it  up.     He  collected,  writings,  prefixed  to  his  Diirertationes  Aca- 

howerer,  in  this  workj  what  he  could  find  demicae,  publiftisd  at  Leipftc,  1712,  Svo. 

E  e                                                 to 
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to  him.  He  travelled  among  the  cities  of  Italy,  but  chiefly  re- 
fidcd  at  Rome  \  where  he  was  fometimes  in  favour  with  the 
great,  and  fometimes  our. 

^5 

He  comforted  with  all  the  firil  art! (Is  in  their  feveral  ways, 
with  Michael  Angela,  Julio  Romano,  &c.  Finding  himfelf  at 
length  upon  ill  terms  in  Italy,  he  formed  a  refolution  of  going 
to  France  ;  and,  pailing  from  Rome  through  Florence,  Bologna, 
and  Venice,  he  arrived  at  Padua,  where  he  was  moil  kindly 
received  by,  and  made  fome  (ray  with,  the  famous  PietroBembo. 
F^em  Padua  he  travelled  through  SwirTerland,  vifited  Geneva 
in  his  way  to  Lyons,  and,  after  refting  a  few  days  in  this  laft 
city,  arrived  fafe  at  Paris.  He  met  with  a  gracious  reception 
from  Francis  I.  who  would  have  taken  him  into  his  fervice ; 
but,  conceiving  a  difliketo  France  from  a  fudden  illnefs  he  fell  into 
there,  he  returned  to  Italy.  He  was  fcarcely  arrived,  when,  being 
accufed  of  having  robbed  the  Caftle  of  St.  Angelo  of  a  great 
treafure  at  the  time  that  Rome  was  fackcd  by  the  Spaniards,  he 
was  arrefted  and  fent  prifoner  thither. 

Being  fet  at  liberty,  after  many  hardihips  and  difficulties,  he 
entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  french  king,  and  fet  out  with  the 
cardinal  of  Ferrara  for  Paris  :  where  when  they  arrived,  being 
highly  difgnited  at  the  cardinal's  propofing  what  he  thought  an 
inconiiderable  falary,  this  wild  man  goes  off  abruptly  upon  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem.  He  was,  however,  purfued  and  brought 
back  to  the  king,  who  fettled  a  handfome  falary  upon  him,  af- 
figned  him  a  houfe  to  work  in  at  Paris,  and  granted  him  fhortly 
after  a  naturalization.  But  here,  getting  as  ufual  into  fcrapes 
and  quarrels,  and  particularly  having  offended  madarne  d'Kf- 
tampes,  the  king's  miflrefs,  he  was  expofed  to  endlefe  troubles 
and  perfecutions  j  with  which  at  length  being  wearied  out,  he 
obtained  the  king's  permiflion  to  return  to  Italy,  and  went  to 
Florence  ;  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Cofmo  de  Medici, 
the  grand  duke,  and  engaged  himfelf  in  his  fervice.  Here 
again,  difgufted  with  fome  of  the  duke's  fervants  (for  he  could 
not  accommodate  himfelf  to,  or  agree  with,  any  body),  he- 
took  a  trip  to  Venice,  where  he  was  greatly  carefled  by  Titian, 
Sanfovino,  and  other  ingenious  artifts  ;  but,  after  a  ihort  ftay, 
returned  to  Florence,  and  refumed  his  bufmefs.  He  died  in 
1570  [R]. 

CELSUS  (AURELIUS  CORNELIUS),  a  philofopher  and  phyfi- 
cian,  who  flourifhed  under  the  reign  of  Augullus  and  Tiberius. 

fa]   Hi"  iif':,  '.vruten  in  the  tufcan  Ian-  1771,  with  this  title  :  (i  The  life  of  Bene- 

jj--ge>  was  not  publifhed  till  1730,   inone  venire   Cellini,   a  Florentine  artift  ;  con- 

.me,   4to ;   as  Abounding,   vvt  pief'.;me,  taimng  a  variety  of  curious  and  interciHng 

:.•    pofonai    anecdotes    and    iiritfures,  particulars,  relative  to  painting,  fculpture, 

which   would    not    fufier    its    appearance  and  architecture,  and   the  hiftory  of  his 

ibener  :  and  it  was  "translated  hence  into  own  time."    There  is  a  good  mezzotint  of 

and  publifhed  in  t\vo  vols.   2vo,  him  in  th;  title-page. 

We 
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We  know  but  little  of  him.  That  he  lived  at  Rome,  and  fpent 
the  greateft  part  of  his  days  there,  we  have  fome  reafons  to 
think  :  but  whether  he  was  born  in  that  city,  or  ever  made  free 
of  it,  muft  remain,  as  it  is,  uncertain.  He  wrote  upon  feveral 
fubje£ts,  as  we  learn  from  Quintilian  :  upon  rhetoric,  for  which 
he  is  often  quoted  and  commended  by  this  great  mafter ; 
upon  the  art  military  -,  upon  agriculture  •,  and  we  have  ftill 
extant  of  his,  eight  books  de  Medicina,  which  are  written  in 
very  fine  latin.  There  is  a  paflage  in  one  of  thefe  books,  which 
deferves  to  be  quoted,  becauie  it  ihews  a  generous  and  enlarged 
way  of  thinking  in  the  man :  becaufe,  too,  it  is  applicable  to 
more  profeffions  than  one,  and  may  help  to  cure  that  obltinacy 
and  bigotry  which  are  fo  natural  to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart. 
Hippocrates,  as  knowing  and  as  flcilful  a  phyfician  as  he  was, 
yet  once  took  a  fracture  of  the  fkull  for  the  natural  future,  and. 
was  afterwards  fo  ingenuous  as  to  confefs  his  miftake,  and  even 
to  leave  it  upon  record.  "  This,  fays  Celfus,  was  acting  like 
a  truly  great  man.  Little  geniufes,  confcious  to  themfelves 
that  they  have  nothing  to  fpare,  cannot  bear  the  lead  diminu- 
tion of  their  prerogative,  nor  fuffer  themfelves  to  depart  from 
any  opinion  which  they  have  once  embraced,  how  falfe  and 
pernicious  foever  that  opinion  may  be  ;  while  the  man  of  real 
abilities  is  always  ready  to  make  a  frank  acknowledgment  of 
his  errors,  and  efpecially  in  a  profeiiion  where  it  is  of  import- 
ance to  pofterity  to  record  the  truth."  Boerhaave  tells  us,  that 
Celfus  is  one  of  the  belt  authors  of  antiquity,  for  letting  us 
into  the  true  meaning  and  opinions  of  Hippocrates ;  and  that 
without  him  the  writings  of  this  father  inphyfic  would  be  often 
unintelligible,  often  mifunderftood  by  us.  Our  Mead  alfo  fpeaks 
of  him  in  the  higheft  terms  ;  fays,  that  he  endeavours  to  imitate 
not  only  his  fenfe,  but,  as  often  as  he  can,  his  language  too ; 
and  wifhes  that  he  could  have  done  it  oftener.  True  it  is,  that 
he  is  called  by  Chiintilian,  "  vir  mediocri  ingenio  :"  but  we 
prefume  this  mediocrity  only  to  be  meant  relatively,  and  as 
compared  with  the  great  original  powers  of  fuch  men  as  Homer, 
Plato,  Ariftotle,  &c.  who  are  there  enumerated.  Quintilian. 
was  an  able  man,  and  a  very  great  critic :  yet,  as  we  may  pre- 
fume, would  have  called  himfelf,  under  the  fame  point  of  view, 
"  virum  mediocri  ingenio."  Obferve  how  he  expvefles  himfelf 
upon  the  comparifon  :  <{  illis  enim  hxc  invenienda  fuerunt, 
nobis  cognofcenda  funt.  Tot  nos  pra?ceptoribus,  tot  exemplisj 
inftruxit  antiquita?,  ut,  &c."  At  leaft,  if  this  be  not  Quinti- 
lian's  meaning,  we  humbly  conceive  that  he  has  placed  Celfus 
too  low  f  s]. 

CELSUS,    a  celebrated  philofopher  of  the  epicurean  feel:, 

[s]  The  books  de  Medicina  have  he-n     pofed  to    be   that  of  L- ;den,    1730,   in  2- 
often    printed:    the  beft  edition  is  iup-     vob.  gyc 

h  e  4  fiouriihei 
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flourished  in  the  lid  century  under  Adrian  and  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  is  the  lame  with  him  to  whom  Lucian  has  dedicated  his 
Pfeudamantis.  He  wrote  a  famous  work  againit  the  chriitian 
religion,  under  the  title  cf  "  A  true  Difcourfe,"  which  was 
anfwered  by  Origen  in  as  famous  a  work,  confiding  of  eight 
books.  His  "  True  Difcourfe"  is  loll ,  but  his  objections 
againit  chriftianity  may  be  known  from  the  extracts  which 
are  preferred  of  it  in  Origen's  anfwer.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
that  he  was  a  moil  fubtle  adverfary,  perfectly  verfed  in  all  the 
arts  of  controverfy,  and  as  learned  as  he  was  ingenious  :  fo  that 
it  is  no  wonder  if  the  primitive  chriftians  thought  nothing  lefs 
than  fuch  a  champion  as  Origen  a  match  for  him. 

CELTES  (CONRAD),  a  latin  poet,  native  of  Sweinfurt  near 
Wertzburg  in  1459,  died  at  Vienna  in  1*508,  at  the  age  of  47, 
after  having  gained  the  poetic  laurel.  He  has  left,  I .  Odes, 
Strafburg,  1513)  Svo.  2.  Epigrams,  and  a  poem  on  the  man- 
ners of  the  Germans,  1610,  8vo.  3.  An  hiftorical  account  of 
the  city  of  Nuremberg,  Strafbourg,  1513,  4to.  He  was  not 
deficient  in  the  fallies  of  imagination,  though  not  exempt  from 
the  defects  of  the  age  in  which  he  wrote.  He  is  cenfurable  for 
negligences  in  point  of  flyle,  and  with  choofmg  his  fentiments 
more  for  their  brilliancy  than  their  folidity.  He  wrote  alfo  four 
books  in  elegiac  verie,  on  the  fame  number  of  miftrefTes  he  boaits 
to  have  had.  They  appeared  at  Nuremberg  in  1502,  4to.  This 
volume  is*  fcarce.  The  emperor  Maximilian  made  him  his  li- 
brarian, and  granted  him  the  privilege  of  conferring  the  poetic 
crown  on  whomfoever  he  judged  worthy  of  it. 

CENSORINTJS,  a  celebrated  critic,  chronologer,  antiqua- 
rian, and  grammarian,  for  fuch  Prifcian  calls  him  in  his  book 
upon  grammar,  nourifhed  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
Scverus.  This  part  of  his  character  mult  however  arife  from 
his  book  u  concerning  Accents,"  frequently  cited  by  Sidonius 
Apollinaris,  and  other  things,  which  are  loft  •,  and  not  from  his 
"  De  die  natali,"  which  is  the  only  piece  remaining  of  him. 
This  treatife  was  written  about  the  year  238,  and  dedicated  to 
Qumtus  Cerellius,  a  man  of  the  equeilrian  order,  of  whom  he 
fpeaks  very  highly  m  his  i  5th  chapter.  Volfius,  in  one  place, 
calls  this  tc  a  little  book  of  gold  •,"  and,  in  another,  declares  it 
to  be  (t  a  moft  learned  work,  and  of  the  higheft  ufe  and  im- 
portance to  chronologer  &,,  hnce  it  connects  and  determines  with 
grout  cxactnefs  fome  principal  aras  in  hiftory."  It  is  however 
a  work  of  a  mifcellaneous  nature,  and  treats  of  antiquities  as 
well  as  chronology.  It  was  printed  with  the  notes  of  Linden- 
brokius  at  Cambridge,  in.  1695  j  there  may  have  been  editions 
of  it  fmce.  , 

CKNFLIVRE  (SUSANNAH),  a  celebrated  comic  writer,  was 
the  daughter  of  oat  Freeman  of  liolbcnch  in  Lincolnlhire.  Se- 
veral 
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yeral  gay  adventures  are  related  of  this  lady  in  her  youth ;  one 
of  which  was,  that  (he  fpent  feveral  months   in  Cambridge,  at 
the  chambers  of  a* gentleman  oj"  fortune,  difguifed  under  a  man's 
habit ;  fo  that,  it  feems,  (he  had,  what  the   generality  of  her 
fex  have  not,  the  benefit   of  an  univerfity   education.     After- 
wards me  went  to  London,  where  (he  took  care  to  improve  the 
charms  of  her  perfon  and  her  genius.     She  learned  french,  and 
read  a  great  deal  of  poetry ;  for  which   Ihe  was   fo  particularly 
turned,  that,  as  one  of  her  biographers  tells  us,  (lie  compofed 
a  fong  before  me  was  feven  years  old.     She  is  the  author  of  15 
plays,  and  feveral  little  poems,  for  forne  of  which  (he  is  faid  to 
have  received  confiderable  prefents  from  very  great  perfonages : 
from  prince  Eugene  a  very  handfome  and  weighty  gold  fnuff- 
box,  for  a  poem  infcribed  to   him  at  the   end  of  her  comedy, 
called  The   perplexed   Lovers  ;  and  from   the  duke  d'Aumont 
the  french   ambaffador   another,  for   a   mafquerade  which   me 
addreiled  to    him.     Her   talent  was  comedy  :  particularly  the 
contrivance  of  plots  and  incidents.     Steele  in  one  of  the  Tat- 
lers,  fpeaking  of  her  u  Bufy  Body,"  recommends  it  in  thefe 
terms.     "  The  plot  and  incidents  of  the  play  are  laid  with  that 
fubtlety  and  fpirit,  which  is  peculiar  to  females  of  wit ;  and  is 
feldom  well  performed  by  thofe  of  the  other  fex,  in  whom  craft 
in  love  is  an  acl:  of  invention,  and  not,  as  with  women,  the  ef- 
fect: of  nature  and  inftincl:.     She  died  Dec.  I,  1723,  after  being 
thrice  married ;  and  has  fince  been  mentioned  by  Pope  in  the 
Dunciad,   for  having  written,  as  his  commentator  fays,  a  ballad 
againft  his  Homer,  before   he   began   it.     She   kept  for  many 
years  a  conftant  correfpondence  with  many  gentlemen   of  emi- 
nence and  wit ;  particularly  with  Steeie,  Rowe,  Budgell,  Sewell, 
Amhurit,   &c.     It  is  faid  me  lived   in  a  decent  clean  manner, 
and  could  ihew  a  great  many  jewels  and  pieces  of  plate,  which 
were  the  produce  of  her  own  labour ;  either  purchafed  by  the 
money  brought  in  by  her  copies,  her  benefit  plays,  or  were  pre- 
fents from  patrons.  This  we  mention  as  an  extraordinary  anec- 
dote of  this  lady  ;  few  other  poets  having  been  able  to  (hew 
the  like,  who  have  chiefly  relied  on  their  pen  for  fupport.     She 
died  in  Spring-garden,  at  the  houfe  of  her  huiband  Jofeph  Cent- 
livre,  who  had  been  one  of  queen  Anne's  cooks,  and  had  fallen 
in  love  with  her  at  Windfor,  about  1706,  where  me  acled  the 
part  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  was  buried  at  the  church  of 
St.  Martin  in  the  fields. 

CENTORIO  (ASCANIUS),  of  an  illuttrious  family  of  Milan, 
bore  arms  in  the  xvith  century,  in  which  he  was  as  much  the 
philofopher  as  the  foldier.  He  took  advantage  of  the  leifure 
afforded  him  by  the  peace,  for  reducing  to  order  the  military  and 
hiftorical  memoirs  he  had  collected  during  the  tumult  of  xv.ir. 
They  are  very  much  efteemed  in  Italy,  not  lefs  for  their  excel- 
lence 
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lence  than  their  rarity.  They  appeared  at  Venice  in  1565;  and 
1569,  in  2  vols.  4to.  commonly  bound  in  one.  The  former, 
in  fix  books,  treats  of  the  wars  of  Tranfilvania,  and  the  other 
of  thofe  of  his  time  in  eight  books. 

CERDA  (JotiN  LEWIS),  a  fpanifh  jefuit,  and  native  of  To- 
ledo, was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and,  as  his  brethren  have 
reprefented  him,  of  as  great  fimplicity  and  candour.    He  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  feveral  productions ;  and  the  fame   of  his 
parts  and   learning  was  fo  great,  that    Urban  VIII.   is  faid   to 
have  had  his  picture  in  his  cabinet ;  and,  when  that  pope  fent 
his  nephew  cardinal  Barber  in  i  ambaffador  into  Spain,  it  was  part 
of  his  buimefs  to  pay  Cerda  a  vifit,  and  to  allure  him  of  the 
pope's  efteem.     This  Moreri  tells  us,  and  alfo  that  he  entered 
into  the  fociety  of  jefuits  in  1574;   but  does  not  mention  the 
time  of  his  birth.     Cerda's  **  Commentaries  upon  Virgil"  have 
been  much  efteemed,  and  ufually  read  by  critics  and  perfons  of 
tafte  in  the  belles  lettres.     Bail  let  fays,  there   are  fome  good 
things  in  them,  and  fome  very  moderate  ;  or  rather,  he  quotes 
.  a  man  who  fays  fo,  though  it  appears  to  have  been  his  own  opi- 
nion.    His  commentaries  upon   the  works  of  Tertullian  have 
not  been  fo  much  eileemed,  even  by  papifts-     Dupin  fays,  they 
are  long   and  tedious,    full  of  digreilions  and   explications  of 
paiTages,  which  are  too  clear  to  need  any  explaining.     There 
is  alfo  of  Cerda's   a  volume  of  u  Adverfa   Sacra,"  which  was 
printed  in  folio  at  Lyons,  in   1626.     He  died  in   1643,  aoe(^ 
above  80. 

CERVANTES.     See  SAAVEDRA. 

CERVETTO,  father  to  the  celebrated  violoncello  performer 
of  that  name,  and  an  extraordinary  character  in  tr.c  mufical 
world,  came  to  England  in  the  hard  froifc,  and  was  then  an  old 
man.  He  foon  after  was  engaged  to  play  the  bafs  at  Drury- 
lane  theatre,  and  continued  in  that  employment  till  a  feafon  or 
two  previous  to  Mr.  Gartick's  retiring  from  the  itage.  He  died 
June  14,  1783,  in  his  ic»3d  year.-  One  evening  when  Mr. 
Garrick  wr.s  performing  the  character  of  fir  John  Brute,  during 
the  drunkard's  muttering  and  doling  till  he  falls  fail  aileep  in 
the  chair  (the  audience  being  mod  profoundly  filent  and  at- 
tentive to  the  admirable  performer),  Cervetto  (in  the  orcheftra) 
uttered  a  very  loud  and  immoderately  lengthened  vawn  !  The 
moment  Garrick  was  off  the  ftage,  he  fent  for  the  muficiarr» 
and  with  conGderable  warmth  reprimanded  him  for  fo  ill-timed 

[ 

a  fymptom  of  foranolency,  when  the  modern  Nafo,  with  great 
addrefs,  reconciled  Garrick  to  him  in  a  trice,  by  faying,  with 
a  ihrug,  "  I  beg  ten  toufand  pardon  !  but  I  always  do  fo  yen  1 
am  ver  much  pleafe  /"  Mr.  Cervetto  was  a  conftant  frequenter 
of  the  Orange  coffee-houfe,  and  was  diftinguiihed  among  his 
friends  of  the  galleries  by  the  name  of  Nofey. 

CESPE- 
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CESPEDES  (PAUL),  a  painter  of  Cordova,  acquired  fame  in 
the  xvith  century,  both  in  Spain  and  Italy.  His  manner  ap- 
proaches fomewhat  to  that  of  Corrcgio  :  the  fame  exactnefs  in 
the  drawing,  the  fame  force  in  the  expreflion,  the  fame  vigour 
in  the  colouring.  It  is  impoflible  to  contemplate  without  emo- 
tion his  picture  of  the  lad  f upper  in  the  cathedral  of  Cordova  ; 
where  each  of  the  apoitles  prcients  a  different  character  of  re- 
fpect  and  affection  for  their  mafter  ;  the  Chrill  difplays  at  once 
an  air  of  majetty  and  klndnefs  ;  and  the  Judas  a  falfe  and  ma- 
lignant countenance.  The  talents  of  Cefpedes  were  not  con- 
fined to  painting,  if  we  may  truft  the  enthufiafm  of  the  fpa- 
niih  authors  in  his  behalf;  he  was  at  the  fame  time  ph'ilofopher, 
antiquary,  fculptor,  architect ;  an  adept  in  the  Hebrew,  greek, 
latin,  arabic  and  italian  languages;  a  great  poet,  and  a  prolific 
author.  He  died  in  1608,  aged  upwards  of  70. 

CHABRIT  (PhTER.),  member  of  the  fupreme  council  of 
Bouillon,  and  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  died  in  that 
capital  in  1785.  Born  to  no  fortune,  his  days  were  fhortened 
by  difficulties  and  cares.  In  reading  his  works  we  admire  his 
talents,  but  his  manners  are  faid  to  have  attracted  univerfal 
cileem.  His  book,  intituled,  Of  the  french  monarchy  and  its 
laws,  1785,  2  vols.  12010,  difplays  a  novelty  in  the  defign,  and 
a  variety  of  knowledge  in  the  execution.  He  is  thought  to  have 
taken  Montefquieu  for  his  model,  whofe  energy  and  precifion, 
he  copies,  as  well  as  his  drynefs. 

CHATS  (CHARLES),  was  born  in  the  year  1701.  At  Gene- 
va, the  city  which  was  diftinguimed  by  his  birth,  he  probably 
received  the  firfh  rudiments  of  education.  The  church  was 
chofen  for  his  profeliion.  Accordingly,  having  paiTed  through 
the  ufual  probationary  exercifes,  he  was  admitted  into  the  order 
of  priefthood.  In  the  miniflry  his  reputation  as  a  preacher  and 
an  orator  foon  became  fo  popular  and  ex  ten  five,  that  in  1728  he 
was  elected  paftor  at  the  Hague.  His  conduct  in  this  eftablim- 
menr,  while  it  contributed  to  his  own  reputation,  redounded  no 
lefs  to  the  honour  of  thofe  who  had  appointed  him.  Having 
adorned  his  miniftry  by  the  purity  of  his  manners,  the  excel- 
lence of  the  difcourfes  which  he  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  and 
his  numerous  writings  in  defence  of  revealed  religion,  he  died 
in  the  year  17863  at  the  age  of  85,  after  having  punctually  dif- 
charged  his  duty  as  a  paftor  during  the  period  of  58  years.  The 
unfortunate  fupported  by  his  confolation,  the  youth  enlightened 
by  his  inftructions,  and  the  poor  fuccoured  by  his  charity,  la- 
menting the  iofs  which  they  had  fuiiained  by  the  death  of  a  be- 
nefactor and  a  friend,  proved  more  eloquent  atteitations  of  his 
merit,  than  any  panegyric  which  might  have  been  pronounced 
from  the  lips  of  the  faoltmeft  orator.  His  fermons  were  diftin- 
gyiflied  by  a  perfpicuous  ftyle  and  a  pure  morality.  They 

feemed 
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feemed  to  flow  not  only  from  a  man  who  pra£Hfed  what  he 
taught,  but  from  one  who,  acquainted  with  the  inmoft  recefles 
of  the  human  heart,  could  exert  his  eloquence  to  affecl  his 
hearers,  and  lead  them  almoft  imperceptibly  to  the  paths  of  vir- 
tue and- religion.  His  portrait,  which  is  prefixed  to  his  tranila- 
tion  of  the  holy  bible,  feems  to  confirm  the  relation  of  his 
friends,  who  fay  that  it  was  interefting  and  attractive.  In  his 
manners  he  was  polite  and  attentive ;  in  his  addrefs  mild  and 
infinuating.  His  literary  excellence  confifted  in  a  judicious 
and  happy  arrangement  of  his  fubjecls,  delivered  in  a  plain  and 
unaffected  ftyle.  He  made  no  pretenfions  to  originality,  but  he 
illuftrated  the  works  of  other  writers,  by  introducing  them  to  his 
countrymen  in  a  language  that  was  more  familiar  to  them.  A 
lift  of  his  works  is  fubjoined  [TJ. 

CHAISE  (FATHER  DE  LA),  a  jefuit  of  uncommon  abilities, 
and  confeffor  to  Lewis  XIV.  was  born  at  Forez  in  the  province 
of  Lyons  about  1626,  of  an  antient  but  reduced  family.  He 
gave  early  indications  of  an  excellent  wit  when  he  was  at  fchool, 
and  performed  his  philosophical  exercifes  under  father  de  Vaux, 
who  was  afterwards  advanced  to  the  higheft  employments  in  his 
order.  When  he  was  arrived  at  a  proper  age,  he  was  ordained 
pried  ,  and  became  afterwards  profefTor  of  divinity  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lyons,  and  rector  and  provincial  of  a  college  there* 
He  fpent  at  feveral  feafons  a  good  deal  of  time  in  Paris,  where 
his  great  addrefs,  his  wit,  and  love  of  letters,  made  him  almoft 
univerfally  known  :  and  in  1663,  the  bifliop  of  Bayeux  intro- 
duced him  to  cardinal  Mazarine,  who  (hewed  him  manv  marks 

*  * 

of  favour,  and  told  him  he  would  be  his  friend.  And  indeed 
the  cardinal  was,  what  minifters  of  ftate  fometimes  are  not, 
as  good  as  his  word:  for,  in  1665,  he  prefented  la  Chaife  to 
the  king,  as  a  perfon  of  whofe  great  abilities  and  merit  he  was 
well  convinced.  He  afterwards  got  him  admitted  into  the  council 
of  conference,  which  indeed  was  no  lefs  than  to  make  him  co- 
adjutor to  the  confeflbr.  Nor  did  la  Chaife  belye  the  teftimony 
which  the  cardinal  had  given  of  him  ;  for  he  governed  himfelf 

[T]   I.  La  Sainte  Bible,  avec  un  com-  la   Science    du  T.alut,  comprife  dans  une 

Bientaire  literal  &  de*  notes  choifies,  tlrees  ample  collection  dc  palTages  du  V.  &   N- 

de    divers  auteurs  anglois,   printed   at  the  Teftament.      A    la   Haye    17^2,    2    torn. 

Hague.     The  publication  of  this  work  was  Svo.      <;.  EfTai  apologetique  fur  1'lnocula- 

begun  in  1742,  and  continued   till    1777,  tion.    Hague  1755. 

forming  6vol.  in  410.      The  7th  vol.  was  Befides    thefe  works  he  fuperintended 

left  by  the  author  in  MS.      It   is    much  to  the  publication  of  the  Hiftory  of   France 

be  regretted  that    this   work    was   not  fi-  by  the    prerkicnt    Haiuault,      which  was 

nifhed.     a.     Le  fens  literal  de   1'ecriture  publifhed  at  the  Hague  in  1747,  Bvo.    Hz 

fainte  traduit  de   1'Anglois  de  Stackhoufe  was  befides  engaged  as  a  writer  in   the  Bi- 

in  Svo.  3  vol.  175  i.    A  la  Haye.      3.  Let-  bliotheque   hiltorique,     which  was  begun 

tres  hiftoriques  et  dogmatiquei  fur  les  ju-  at  the    Hague  i:i   1758,    and  alfo  contri- 

biles,    1750,    1751,    3   torn.    £vo.     A  la  buted  fome  articles  i  a  the  Bibliethcciue  des 

Haye.     4.  Theologic  de  1'ceriture  S,  QU  fciences  &  beaux  arts. 

in 
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in  this  poft,  \vith  all  the  dexterity  of  a  man  grov/n  old  in  bufi- 
nefs  ;  and  apprehended  the  management  of  the  king's  humour 
fo  well,  that  v/hen  the  cardinal  died,  he  found  himfelf  able  to 
(land  upon  his  own  legs.  In  1675  he  was  made  confeflbr  to 
the  king  ;  and  about  10  years  after,  was  the  principal  advifer 
and  director  of  his  marriage  with  madame  de  Maintenon.  The 
king  was  then  arrived  at  an  age  when  confeflbrs  have  more  than 
an  ordinary  influence :  and  la  Chaife  found  himfelf  a  minifter 
of  ftate,  without  expecting,  and  almoft  before  he  perceived  it. 
He  did  bufmefs  regularly  with  the  king,  and  immediately  faw 
all  the  lords  and  all  the  prelates  at  his  feet.  He  had  made  him- 
felf a  mafter  in  the  affairs  of  the  church  ;  which,  by  the  dif- 
putes  that  often  arofe  between  the  courts  of  France  and  Rome, 
were  become  affairs  of  Hate. 

Yet,  in  fpite  of  all  his  addrefs,  and  the  influence  which 
he  had  gained  over  the  king,  he  was  fometimes  out  of  favour 
with  his  mafter,  and  in  danger  of  being  difgraced.  Provoked 
at  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  affair  concerning  the  electorate  of  Co- 
logn  in  1689,  the  king  (hewed  his  difpleafure  to  the  confeflbr, 
by  whofe  councils  he  had  been  influenced.  La  Chaife  excufed 
himfelf,  by  laying  the  blame  upon  the  marquis  de  Louvois; 
but  the  king  told  him  with  fome  indignation,  "  that  an  enter- 
prife  fuggefted  by  jefuits  had  never  fucceeded  ;  and  that  it 
would  be  better  if  they  would  confine  themfelves  to  teaching 
their  fcholars,  and  never  prefume  to  meddle  in  affairs  of  ftate." 
La  Chaife  was  very  felicitous  to  eftablifh  an  in.tereit  with  ma- 
dame  de  Maintenon  ;  but  does  not  appear  to  have  done  it  effec- 
tually, till  that  favourite  found  herfelf  unable,  by  all  her  in- 
trigues and  contrivances,  to  remove  him  from  the  place  of  con- 
feflbr. The  jefuit,  it  feems,  had  not  religion  enough  for  this 
devout  lady.  He  loved  pleafures,  had  a  tafte  for  magnificence, 
and  was  thought  too  lukewarm  in  the  care  of  his  mafter's  con- 
fcience.  He  had  however  virtues,  which  a  perfon  lefs  pious 
and  devout  than  madame  de  Maintenon  would  have  perceived 
and  acknowledged  ;  and,  if  he  did  not  poflefs  the  qualities 
which  were  neceiTary  for  a  confeflbr  of  the  very  religious,  he 
had  all  thofe  which  were  neceflary  for  the  confeflbr  of  a  king. 
He  died  Jan.  1709,  and  poflefled  to  the  very  lafl  fo  great  a 
lhare  of  favour  and  efteem  with  the  king,  that  his  majefty 
confulted  him  upon  his  death-bed  about  the  choice  of  his  fuc- 
ceflbr. 

CHALCONDYLES  (DEMETRIUS),  a  native  of  Athens,  and 
fcholar  of  Theodore  Gaza,  was  one  of  thofe  Greeks  who  about 
the  time  of  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  went  into  the  weft.  At 
the  invitation  of  Laurence  de  Medicis,  he  profefled  to  teach  the 
greek  language  at  Florence  in  14.79  i  where  he  had  for  his  rival 
Angelus  Politianus,  to  whom  Laurence  had  committed  the  tui- 
tion 
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tion  of  one  of  his  fons.  After  the  death  of  Laurence,  Chal- 
condyles  was  invited  to  Milan  by  Lewis  Sfortia  ;  which  invita- 
tion he  accepted,  either  becaufe  he  was  tired  of  contending 
with  Politian,  or  becaufe  he  was  hurt  with  Politian's  acknow- 
ledged fupericrity  in  latin  learning  ;  or  perhaps  on  both  thefe 
accounts.  Here  he  taught  greek  a  long  time  with  great  repu- 
tation •,  and  did  not  die  before  1510,  when  there  is  reafon  to 
think  he  was  above  80  years  of  age.  Among  the  learned  Greeks, 
whom  pope  Nicolas  V.  fent  to  Rome  to  tranilate  the  greek  au- 
thors into  latin,  Chalcondyles  was  one  ;  from  which  we  may 
collect,  that  he  probably  travelled  into  the  weft  before  the  tak- 
ing of  Conftantinople  in  1453,  fjnce  Nicolas  died  in  1455.  He 
publifhed  a  grammar,  and  forne  other  little  things  ;  and  under 
his  infpeclion  and  care  was  firft  publifhed  at  Florence,  in  1499, 
the  greek  lexicon  of  Suidas.  Pierius  Valerianus,  in  his  book 
De  infelicitate  literatorum,  fays,  that  Chalcondyks,  though  a 
deferving  man  in  his  moral  as  well  as  literary  character,  led  ne- 
verthelefs  a  very  unhappy  life ;  and  reckons  perpetual  banifh- 
ment  from  his  country  among  the  chief  of  his  misfortunes. 
Others  have  mentioned  domeftic  evils  that  have  attended  him. 

CHALCONDYLES  (LAONJCUS),  a  native  of  Athens,  wrote 
in  the  xv th  century  a  hiftory  of  the  Turks,  in  ten  books,  from 
1298  to  1462.  This  hiftory,  tranflated  into  latin  by  Claufer,  is 
interefling  to  all  fuch  as  would  trace  the  grecian  empire  in  its 
decline  and  fall,  and  the  ottoman  power  in  its  origin  and  pro- 
grefs  j  but  allowance  mult  be  made  for  feveral  facts  fet  down  in 
too  much  hafte.  The  hiftory  of  Chalcondyles  made  its  appear- 
ance in  greek  and  latin,  from  the  Louvre,  1650,  folio.  There 
is  a  french  tranflation  of  it  by  Vigenere,  continued  by  Mezerai, 
1662,  2  vols.  folio. 

CHALONER  (SiR  THOMAS),  was  defcended  from  a  good 
family  in  Wales,  and  born  at  London  about  1515.  He  was 
fent  very  young  to  Cambridge,  and  from  college  came  up  to 
Court.  lie  went  foon  after  abroad  into  Germany  with  fir  Henry 
Knevet,  ambaiTadcr  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  whofe  noble  and 
generous  fpirit  pleafed  him  fo  much,  that  he  attended  him  in 
his  journies  and  wars,  particularly  in  the  fatal  expedition  againft 
Algicr  in  1^41  j  where,  being  ffcipwrecked,  after  he  had  fwam 
till  his  flrength  failed  him,  he  at  length  catched  hold  of  a  cable 
and  was  faved.  He  returned  into  England,  and  was  appointed 
firft  clerk  of  the  council.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  at- 
tended the  duke  of  Sorntrfet  to  Scotland,  and  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  fo  remarkably  at  the  battle  of  Muflelburgh,  that  the  duke 
knighted  him.  In  queen  Mary's  reign  his  endeavours  to  ferve 
fir  John  Cheke  had  brought  him  into  trouble,  if  the  gratitude  of 
foinc  perfons  in  power,  ior  civilities  received  from  him  in  kin^ 
Edward's  reign,  had  not  induced  them  to  protect  him.  At  the 
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acceflion  of  Elizabeth  he  was  fcnt  ambaflador  to  Ferdinand  I. 
emperor  of  Germany.  .Afterwards  he  was  appointed  ambaiTador 
in  ordinary  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  embarked  for  that  king- 
dom in  1^61  :  but  immediately  on  his  arrival,  being  a  man  im- 
patient of  injuries,  and  having  been  treated  at  the  court  of  the 
emperor  with  the  utmoft  refpecl:,  he  preiTed  by  letters  to  be 
called  home,  for  that  his  coffers  had  been  fearched  ;  which, 
however,  was  agreeable  to  the  cultom  of  the  country.  But  the 
queen  his  miftrefs  contented  herfelf  with  letting  him  know,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  an  ambaffador  to  take  all  things  in  good  part, 
provided  his  prince's  honour  be  not  directly  violated.  The  im- 
portant bufinefs  of  the  trade  between  England  and  the  Low 
Countries  had  been  fufpended  for  fome  time,  no  method  having 
been  found  to  engage  the  governors  of  the  Low  Countries  to 
recall  the  prohibition  of  englifh  commodities.  Sir  Thomas  Cha- 
loner,  obferving  that  the  catholic  king's  favourite  Roderic  Go- 
mez was  at  the  head  of  a  faction  in  direct  oppofition  to  that  of 
the  duke  d'Alva,  procured  fome  of  the  correfpondents  of  the  lat- 
ter in  Spain,  to  reprefent  to  him  that  the  enmity  expreffed  by 
Gomez  towards  the  Englifh  did  not  at  all  arife,  as  he  gave  out, 
from  their  being  heretics,  and  having  views  different  from  thofc. 
of  his  matter,  but  from  an  apprehenfion  that  if  the  intercourfe 
between  England  and  the  Low  Countries  were  revived,  it  would 
produce  a  briik  circulation  of  money  in  all  the  cities  in  thofe 
provinces,  and  thereby  facilitate  d'Alva's  motions,  which  he  de- 
fired  to  obftrucl.  The  duke  d'Alva  thereupon  changed  the 
whole  of  his  conduct,  and  began  to  talk  much  of  the  old  friend- 
fhip  between  the  houfe  of  Burgundy  and  the  kings  of  England, 
affecting  a  particular  regard  for  the  nation  ;  and  at  length  open- 
ed a  free  trade  provifionally,  till  contrary  orders  mould  be  re- 
ceived from  Spain. 

It  was  in  this  country,  at  a  time  when,  as  himfelf  fays  in  the 
preface.,  he  fpent  the  winter  in  a  (love  and  the  fummer  in  a  barn, 
that  he  compofed  his  work  of  "  The  right  ordering  of  the  en- 
glifh republic  ;"  thus  endeavouring  to  difpel  his  chagrin  by  the 
company  of  the  Mufes.  Neverthelefs,  being  feized  with  a  griev- 
ous fit  of  iicknefs  which  endangered  his  life,  headdreffed  his  fo- 
vereign  in  an  elegy  after  Ovid's- manner,  befeeching  her  to  per- 
mit his  return  to  his  native  country,  before  care  and  ficknefs 
forced  him  upon  a  longer  journey.  His  petition  being  granted, 
he  arrived  at  London  in  the  latter  end  of  i  $64.  He  died  Oft. 
7,  1565,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  fir  Wil- 
liam Cecil,  then  principal  fecretary  of  ilate,  being  chief  mourner. 
Jle  was  author  of  feveral  tracts  [u]. 

CHA- 

[u]  All  that  can  now  be  difcovere-d  of  dictionary  for  children,  mentioned  by 
his  writings  .ire  thcfe,  viz.  i.  A  litd*  Bale,  DC  fcriptor.  p.  168.  2.  The  Office 

of 
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CHALONER  (SiR  THOMAS),  the  younger  fon  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  in  1559.  Being  very  young  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  deceafe,  and  his  mother  foon  after  marrying  a  fecond 
hufband,  lord  treafurer  Burleigh  placed  him  firft  at  St,  Paul's 
fchool,  and  afterwards  removed  him  to  St.  Magdalene's  college 
in  Oxford.  About  the  year  1580  he  vifited  feveral  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. In  Italy  he  got  acquainted  with  fome  ingenious  men, 
whom  a  fimilarity  of  manners  induced  to  communicate  to 
him  their  moil  important  difcoveries  in  natural  philofophy, 
for  which  Chaloner  had  always  a  great  affection.  Some 
time  after  his  return,  he  married  the  daughter  of  fir 
William  Fleetwood,  recorder  of  London,  by  whom  he  had 
feveral  children.  In  1591  he  had  the  honour  of  knighthood 
conferred  upon  him.  A  few  years  after  this,  he  difcovered,  near 
his  eftate  at  Gifborough  in  Yorkfliire,  the  firft  alum  mines  that 
were  ever  known  to  be  in  this  kingdom.  In  the  latter  end  of 
queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  he  foon  grew  into  fuch  credit  with 
king  James,  that  to  him  the  mod  conuderable  perfons  in  Eng- 
land addrefled  themfelves  to  be  recommended  to  Elizabeth's 
fuccefTor.  Auguft  17,  1603,  the  king  committed  to  him  the 
care  of  prince  Henry's  education.  In  1601;,  when  this  prince 
made  a  vifit  to  Oxford,  fir  Thomas  was  honoured  with  the  de- 
gree of  M.  A.  He  was  likewife  employed  by  queen  Anne  in. 
her  private  affairs.  He  died  Nov.  17,  1615. 

CHALONER  (EDWARD).  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
where  he  became  fellow  of  All-Souls  in  1611;  and  entering 
into  orders,  was  made  chaplain  to  king  James  I.  and  doctor  of 
divinity,  and  principal  of  Alban-hall.  He  was  reputed  a  very 
learned  man  for  his  time,  an  able  preacher,  and  good  difputant. 
His  compofitions  were  much  valued  by  the  greateft  men  then 
in  the  church  j  and  the  fermons  which  he  publimed  in  his  life- 
time, as  aifo  thofe  publimed  after  his  death,  in  all  thirteen, 
were  then  looked  upon  as  choice  pieces,  very  ferviceable  to  the 
church  and  commonwealth.  He  died  of  the  plague  at  Oxford, 

of  Servants.     Tranflated    from  the    latin  men  of  his  time.     6.  De  illuftrium  quo- 

of  Gilbert   Cognatus,    1543.      3.    Morias  rundam  cncomiis    mifccllanea,  cum  epi- 

Encomium.       Tranflated  from   Erafmus,  grammatis  ac  epitaphiis  nonnuliis.      This 

and  printed  1549.     4.    In  laudem    Hen-,  collection  of  panegyrics,    epigrams,    an«l 

rici  Oilavi,  ree,is   Angliae  praettantiflTimi,  epitaphs  is  printed  with  the    book  before, 

carmen   panegyricum.      ^.  Do    Republica  mentioned.      By    the    encouragement    of 

Anglorum  inftauranda,  libri  decem,  Lon-  lord  Burleigh,    Mr- William  Mali m,  for- 

d;ni,     157-),    -{.to.      There  is  prefixed    to  rr.erly  fellow  of  King's  college   in   Cam- 

this  book    a  copy  of    latin  verfes    by  fir  bridge,     and   then    matter   of    St.    Paul's 

William   Cecil,     in    which    he    obferves,  fchool,  collected  and  pubiiihed  a   corredl 

that  the  nu>(t  lively  imagination,  the  moll  edition  of    our   author's    poetisal    works, 

folid  judgment,     ihe  quickeft  parts,  and  and  addrelTed   it   in    an   epiftle    from  St. 

the  moft  unblernifhsd  probity,   which   are  Paul's  fchool,    dated    Aug.    i,     1^19,     to 

commonly  the  lot  of  different  men,  were  that  noble  pedbn,  then  lerd  iiigh-treafuier. 

yet  all   united   in  fir  Thomas   Chaloner;  Biog.  Brit, 
juftly  therefore  reputed  one  of  the  sreatell 

July 
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July  25,  1625,  being  but  34  years  of  age,  much  lamented  by- 
many.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Mary's  church-yard  at  Chifwick, 
and  an  altar-monument  laid  over  him  with  an  epitaph. 

CH  AMBERLAYNE  (EDWARD),  was  defcended  from  an 
antient  family,  and  born  at  Odington  in  Glouceftermire,  1616. 
He  was  educated  at  Gloucefter;  became  a  commoner  of  St. 
Edmund-hall  in  Oxford  in  1634  ;  took  both  his  degrees  in  arts  ; 
and  was  afterwards  appointed  rhetoric  reader.  During  the  ci- 
vil war  in  England,  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe.  In  1658  he 
married  the  only  daughter  of  Richard  Clifford,  efq.  by  whom 
he  had  nine  children.  After  the  reiteration  he  was  chofen 
F.  R.  S.  and,  in  1669,  attended  Charles  earl  of  Carlifle,  fent  to 
Stockholm  with  the  order  of  the  garter  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  as 
his  fecretary.  In  1670  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on 
him  at  Cambridge,  and  two  years  after  he  was  incorporated  in  the 
fame  at  Oxford.  He  was  appointed  to  be  tutor  to  Henry  duke  of 
Grafton,  one  of  the  natural  fons  of  Charles  II.  about  1679;  and 
was  afterwards  pitched  upon  to  inftrucl:  prince  George  of  Den- 
mark in  the  englifh  tongue.  He  died  at  Chelfea  in  1703,  and 
was  buried  in  a  vault  in  the  church-yard  of  that  parim  ;  where  a 
monument  was  foon  after  erected  to  his  memory,  by  Walter 
Harris,  M.  D.  with  a  latin  infcription,  which  informs  us,  among 
other  things,  that  Dr  Chamberlayne  was  fo  defirous  of  doing 
fervice  to  all,  and  even  to  pofterity,  that  he  ordered  fome  of  the 
books  he  had  written  to  be  covered  with  wax,  and  buried  with 
him  ;  which  may  poiBbly  be  of  ufe  to  future  ages  [x]. 

CHAMBERLAYNE  JOHN),  fon  to  the  author  of  The 
prefent  (late  of  England,  and  continuator  of  that  ufefuj  work, 
was  admitted  into  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  1685  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  took  any  degree.  He  tranflated,  i .  from 

[xj  The  fix  books   which   his  monu-  cond  part  was  publifhed  1671,  &c.      This 

mental  infcription  has  recorded,  are  thefe,  work    has  gone    through  many  editions  ; 

I.  The  prefent  war  paralleled  ;  or  a  brief  that  of  1741,  now  lying  before  us,   is  the 

relation    of    the   five   years  civil   wars  of  34th.    5.  An  academy  or  college,  wherein 

Hegry   III.  king  of  England,    with  the  young  ladies  or  gentlewomen  may,   at  at 

event  a»d   iffue    of 'that  unnatural   war,  very   moderate   expence,     be  educated  in 

and  by  what  courfe  the  kingdom  was  then  the  true  proteftant  religion,   and  in  all  vir- 

fettled  again  ;  extracted  out  of  the  moft  tuous  qualities  that  may  adorn  that  fe?r, 

authentic   hiftorians    and  records,     1647.  &c.     1671.      6.  A  dialogue    between   an 

It  was  reprinted  in  1660,  under  this  title,  Engliihman  and  a  Dutchman,  concerning 

The  late  war  paralleled,  or  a   brief  rela-  the  laft  dutch  war,    1672.     He  tranflated 

tion,  &c.    2.  England's  wants ;  or  feveral  out  of  italian,    fpanifh,    and  portuguefe, 

propofals  probably  beneficial  for  England,  into  englifh,      I.  The  rife  and  fall  of  count 

offered  to  the  convtderation  of  bath  houfes  Olivarez  the  favourite  of  Spain.      2.  The 

of  parliament,    1667.      3.   The   converted  unparalleled   irnpofture  of  Mich,  de  Moli- 

prefbyterian  :  or   the  church   of  England  na,   executed  at  Ma'drid,   1641.      3.   The 

juftified    in    fome    practices,    &c.     1668.  right  and  title  of  the  prefent  king  of  Por- 

4.  Anglic  Notitia  :  or.the  prefeat  ftate  of  tug-il,.  don  John  the  IVth.     Thefe  three 

England;     with    divers   reflections   upon  tranflaUons  were  printed  at  London,  1653. 
the  antient  ftate  thereof,   Ib68.     Thefe- 
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french  and  fpJmifh,  The  manner  of  making  tea,  coffee,  and  d 
colate,  London,  1685,  Bvo.  2.  From  Italian  into  engiifh,  A 
treafure  of  health,  London,  1686,  8vo.  written  by  Caftor  Du- 
rant  de  Gualdo,  phyfician  and  citizen  of  Rome.  "3.  The  argu- 
ments of  the  books  and  chapters  of  the  old  and  new  teftament, 
with  practical  observations  ;  written  originally  in  french,  by  the 
reverend  Mr.  Oftervald,  profeiTor  of  divinity,  and  one  of  the 
miniiixTS  of  the  church  at- Neufchatel  in  Sw'hTerland,  and  by 
him  prefented  to  the  fociety  for  promoting  chriftian  knowledge, 
3  vols.  8vo,  Lond.  1716,  &c.  Mr.  Chamberlayne  was  a  member 
of  that  fociety  4.  The  lives  of  the  french  philofophers,  tranf- 
lated  from  the  french  of  M.  de  Fontenelle,  republifhed  fince  in 
1721,  under  the  title  of  Memoirs  of  the  royal  academy  of  fci- 
ences  in  Paris,  epitomized,  with  the  lives  of  the  late  members 
.  of  that  fociety,  8vo.  5.  The  religious  philofopher  ;  or,  The 
right  ufe  of  contemplating  the  works  of  the  creator,  £c.  tranf- 
lated  from  the  original  dutch  of  Dr.  Nieuwentyt,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
adorned  with  cuts,  Lond.  1718,  &c.  reprinted  feveral  times 
fince  in  Bvo.  and  once  in  410.  6.  The  hiftory  of  the  reforma- 
tion in  and  about  the  Low  Countries,  tranflated  from  the  dutch 
of  Gerrard  Brandt,  in  4  vols.  fol.  Lond.  1721,  &c.  7.  The 
Lord's  prayer  in  ico  languages,  8vo.  8.  Difiertations  hiftorical, 
critical,  theological,  and  moral,  on  the  moft  memorable  events 
of  the  old  and  new  teftaments  ;  wherein  the  fpirit  of  the  facred 
writings  is  (hewn,  their  authority  confirmed,  and  the  fentimerits 
of  the  primitive  fathers, as  well  as  the  modern  critics,  with  regard 
to  the  difficult  paflages  therein,  confidered  and  compared,  vol.1. 
comprising  the  events  related  in  the  books  of  Mofes  :  to  which 
are  added,  chronological  tables,  fixing  the  date  of  each  event, 
and  connecting  the  feveral  diflertations  together,  1723,  folio. 
He  likewife  was  F.  R.  S.  and  communicated  three  pieces,  in- 
ferted  in  the  philofophical  tranfaclions ;  one,  concerning  the  ef- 
iccts  of  thunder  and  lightning  at  Sampford  Courtney  in  Devon- 
Ihire,  Oct.  7,1711.  2.  An  account  of  the  funk  iflands  in  the 
H umber,  recovered  from  the  fea.  3.  Remarks  on  the  plague. at 
Copenhagen  in  1711.  It  was  faid  of  him,  that  he  underftood 
1 6  languages  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  mailer  of  the  greek, 
latin,  french,  dutch,  german,  portuguefe,  and  Italian.  Though 
he  was  well  qualified  for  employment,  he  had  none  but  that  of 
gentleman-ufher  to  George  prince  of  Denmark.  After  a  ufeful 
and  well-fpent  life,  he  died  in  the  year  1724.  He  was  a  very 
pious  and  good  man,  and  earned  in  promoting  the  advancement 
of  religion,  and  [lit  intereft  of  true  chriftianity  :  for  which  pur- 
pole  he  kept  a  large  correfpondence  abroad. 

CHAMBERS  (KPHRAIM),  author  of  the  fcientific  dictionary 
goes  under  his  name,  was  bora  at  Milton,  in  the  county 

of 
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of  Westmorland.  His  parents  were  diflenters  of  the  prefbyte- 
rian  perfuafion  [Y]  ;  and  his  education  no  other  than  that  com- 
mon one  which  is  intended  to  qualify  a  youth  for  trade  and 
commerce.  When  he  became  of  a  proper  age,  he  was  put  ap- 
prentice to  Mr.  Senex  the  globe-maker,  a  bufmefs  which  is  con- 
nected with  literature,  and  efpecially  with  aftronomy  and  geo- 
graphy. It  was  during  Mr.  Chambers's  refid'ence  with  this  fkil- 
lul  mechanic,  that  he  contracted  that  tafte  for  fcience  and  learn- 
ing which  accompanied  him  through  life,  and  directed  all  his 
purfuits.  It  was  even  at  this  time  that  he  formed  the  defign  of 
his  grand  work,  the  Cyclopaedia  ;  and  fome  of  the  firfl:  articles  of 
it  were  written  behind  the  counter.  Having  conceived  the  idea 
of  fo  great  an  undertaking,  he  juftly  concluded  that  the  execu- 
tion of  it  would  not  confiil  with  the  avocations  of  trade  ;  and, 
therefore,  he  quitted  Mr.  Senex,  and  took  chambers  at  Gray's- 
inn,  where  he  chiefly  refided  during  the  reft  of  his  days.  The 
firft  edition  of  the  Cyclopaedia,  which  was  the  refult  of  many 
years  intenfe  application,  appeared  in  1728,  in  2  vols.  folio.  It 
was  publifhed  by  fubfcription,  the  price  being  4!.  43.  and  the 
lift  of  fubfcribers  was  very  refpectable.  The  dedication,  which. 
was  to  the  king,  is  dated  Oft.  15,  1727.  The  reputation  that 
Mr.  Chambers  acquired  by  his  execution  of  this  undertaking, 
procured  him  the  honour  of  being  elected  F.  R.  S.  Nov.  6,  1729. 
In  lefs  than  ten  years  time,  a  fecond  edition  became  neceflary  j 
which  accordingly  was  printed,  with  corrections  and  additions, 
in  1738.  It  having  been  intended,  at  firft,  to  give  a  new  work 
inftead  of  a  new  edition,  Mr.  Chambers  had  prepared  a  confi- 
derable  part  of  the  copy  with  that  view,  and  more  than  20  fheets 
were  actually  printed  off.  The  purpofe  of  the  proprietors,  ac- 
cording to  this  plan,  was  to  have  publifhed  a  volume  in  the  win- 
ter of  1737,  and  to  have  proceeded  annually  in  fupplying  an  ad- 
ditional volume,  till  the  whole  was  completed.  I3ut  from  this 
defign  they  were  diverted,  by  the  alarm  they  took  at  an  act  then 
agitated  in  parliament,  in  which  a  claufe  was  contained,  obliging 
the  publimers  of  all  improved  editions  of  books  to  print  the  im- 
provements feparately.  The  bill,  which  carried  in  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  equity,  but  which,  perhaps,  might  have  created 
greater  obitructions  to  the  caufe  of  literature  than  a  tranfient 
view  of  it  could  fuggeft,  pafTed  the  houfe  of  commons,  but  was 
rejected  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  In  an  advertifement  prefixed  to 
the  fecond  edition  of  the  Cyclopedia,  Mr.  Chambers  endea- 
voured to  obviate  the  complaints  of  fuch  readers  as  might  have 
been  led  to  expect  (from  a  paper  of  his  publifhed  fome  time  be- 
fore) a  new  work,  inftead  of  a  new  edition.  So  favourable  was 


been  faid   in  fome   former     were  quakers  ;  butwe<tre  a  {Tared  that  the 
accounts  that  they  Jived  at  Ke;;d«il,  and     fact  is  as  above  fotcJ. 
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the  public  reception  of  the  fecond  edition  of  Chambers's  dio 
tionary,  that  a  third  was  called  for  in  the  very  next  year,  1739  ; 
a  fourth  t\vo  years  afterwards,  in  1741  ;  and  a  fifth  in  1746. 
This  rapid  fale  cf  fo  large  and  expenfive  a  work,  is  noteafily  to 
be  paralleled  in  the  hiilory  of  literature  :  and  muilbeconfidered, 
not  only  as  a  (Inking  teftimony  of  the  general  eflimation  in 
which  it  is  held,  but,  likewife,  as  a  ilrong  proof  of  its  real  utili- 
ty and  merit. 

Although  the  Cyclopaedia   was  the   grand  bufinefs  of  Mr. 
Chambers's  life,  and  may  be  regarded  as  almoft  the  fole  founda- 
tion of  his  fame,  his  attention  was  not  wholly  confined  to  this 
undertaking.     He  was  concerned  in  a  periodical  publication,  in- 
tituled, The  literary  magazine,  which  was  begun  in  1735.     In 
this  work  he  wrote  a  variety  of  articles,  and  particularly,  a  re- 
view of  Morgan's  Moral  philofopher.    He  was  engaged,  like- 
wife, in  conjunction  with  Mr.  John  Martyn,  F.  R.  8.  and  pro- 
feflbr  of  botany  at  Cambridge,  in  preparing  for  the  prefs  a 
tranflation  and  abridgement  of  the  "  Philofophical  hiftory  and 
memoirs   of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  at   Paris  ;  or   an 
abridgment  of  all  the  papers  relating  to  natural  philofophy  which 
have  been  publifhed  by  the  members  of  that  iliuftrious  fociety." 
This  undertaking,   when  completed,  was  comprifed  in  five  vo- 
lumes 8vo,  which  did  not  appear  till  1742,  fome  time  after  our 
author's  deceafe,  when  they  were  publifhed  in  the  joint  names 
of  Mr.  Martyn  and  Mr.  Chambers.     Mr.  Martyn,  in  a  fubfe- 
quent  publication,  hath  pafled  a  fevere  cenfure  upon  the  {hare 
which  his  fellow  labourer  had  in  the  abridgment  of  the  parifian 
papers.     The  only  work  befides,  that  we  find  afcribed  to  Mr. 
Chambers,  is  a  tranflation  of  the  "Jefuit's  perfpetlive,"  from 
the  french  -,  which  was  printed  in  41.0,  and  has  gone  through  fe* 
veral  editions.     How  indefatigable  he  was  in  his  literary  and 
fcientific  collections,  is  manifeft  from   a  circumftance  which 
ufed  to  be  related  by  Mr.  Airey,   who  was   fo  well  known  to 
many  perfons   by  the  vivacity  of  his  temper  and  converfation, 
and  his  bold  avowal  of  the  principles  of  infidelity.     This  gentle- 
man, in  the  very  early  part  of  his  life,  was  five  years  (from  1728 
to  1733)  amanuenfis  to  Mr.  Chambers;  and,   during  that  time, 
copied  nearly  20  folio  volumes,  fo  large  as  to  comprehend  mate- 
rials, if  they  had  been  publifhed)  for  printing  30  volumes  in 
the  fame  fize.     Mr.  Chambers,  however,  acknowledged,  that  if 
they  were  printed,  they  would  neither  be  fold  nor  read.     His 
clofe  and  unremitting  attention  to  bis  ftudies  at  length  impaired 
his  health,   and  obliged  him  occafionally  to   take  a  lodging  at 
Canonbury-houfe,  Ifiington.     This  not   having  greatly  contri- 
buted to  his  recovery,  he    made  an  excurfion  to   the   fouth  of 
France,  but  did  not  reap  that  benefit  from  it  which  he  had  him- 
fek"  hoped,  and  his  friends  wiihed.     Returning  to  England,  he 
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died  at  Canonbury-houfe,  and  was  buried  at  "Weftrninfter  5 
where  the  following  infcription,  written  by  himfelf,  is  placed  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  cloiflers  of  the  abbey  : 

Multis  pervulgatus, 

Faucis  not  us  ; 
Qui  vitam,  inter  lucem  et  umbram, 

Nee  eruditus,  nee idiota, 

Literis  deditus,  tranfegit  ;  fed  ut  homo 

Qui  humani  nihil  a  fe  alienum  putat. 

"Vita  fimul,  et  hboribus  funclus, 

Hie  requiefcere  voluit, 

EPHRAIM  CHAMBERS,  R.  S.  S. 

Obiit  xv  Maii,  MDCCXL. 

The  intellectual  character  of  Mr.  Chambers  was  fagacity 
and  attention.  His  application  was  indefatigable,  his  temper 
cheerful,  but  fomewhat  hafty  and  impetuous  ;  and  in  his  reli- 
gious fentiments  he  was  no  llave  to  the  opinions  commonly  re- 
ceived. His  mode  of  life  was  refcrved  j  for  he  kept  little  com- 
pany, and  had  not  many  acquaintance.  He  deferved,  by  his  li- 
terary labours,  much  more  than  he  acquired  ;  the  compenfations 
of  bookfellers  to  authors  being  at  that  time  far  inferior  to  what, 
in  certain  inftances,  they  have  lately  rifen.  This  deficiency  he 
fupplied  by  ceconomy  j  and  in  pecuniary  matters  he  was  re- 
markably exact.  In  his  lail  will,  made  not  long  before  his 
death,  but  which  was  never  proved,  he  declared  that  he  owed 
no  debts,  excepting  to  his  taylor  for  his  rocquelaure, 

\Ve  have  already  mentioned  that  the  Cyclopaedia  came  to  a 
fifth  edition  in  1746.  After  this,  whilft  a  fixth  edition  was  in 
agitation,  the  proprietors  thought  that  the  work  might  admit  of 
a  fupplement,  in  two  additional  folio  volumes  •,  this  iupplement, 
which  was  publilhed  in  the  joint  names  of  Mr.  Scott  and  Dr. 
Hill,  though  containing  a  number  of  valuable  articles,  was  far 
from  being  uniformly  confpicuous  for  its  exacl:  judgment  and 
due  feleclion  ;  a  fmall  part  only  of  it  being  executed  by  Mr. 
Scott,  and  Dr.  Hill's  tafk  having  been  difcharged  with  his  ufuai 
rapidity.  Thus  the  matter  reiled  for  fome  years,  when  it  oc- 
curred to  the  bookfellers,  that  it  might  be  advantageous  to  them- 
fclves,  and  ufeful  to  the  public,  to  combine  the  fupplement, 
when  properly  corrected  and  abridged,  into  one  alphabet  with 
the  original  work,  and  to  introduce  fuch  farther  improvements 
and  additions  as  the  increafe  of  knowledge  in  general,  and  of 
philofophical  knowledge  in  particular,  had  lately  afforded.  In 
this  judicious  defign  the  proprietors  firrt  engaged  Mr.  Ruffhead  ; 
and  afterwards  another  gentleman,  poflefTed  of  great  general  in«» 
genuity,  ability,  and  learning,  but  unluckily  not  matter  of  that 
accurate  and  extenfive  philofophical  fcience  which  is  peculiarly 
aeceflary  to  fuch  an  undertaking  •,  who  finding  himfelf  embar- 
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rafted,  gave  up  the  defign,  which  was  at  length  committed 
Dr.  Recs.  The  fuccefs  of  the  work  thus  improved,  and  di- 
gefted  into  one  alphabet,  and  which  is  comprised  in  four  vols. 
folio,  has  exceeded  the  mod  fanguine  expectations. 

CHAM1ER  (DANIEL),  an  eminent  proteftant  divine,  born 
in  Dauphiny,  was  long  minifter  at  Montelimart  in  that  pro- 
vince;  from  whence  he  removed  in  1612  to  Montaubon,  to  be 
profeffbr  of  divinity;  and  was  killed  at  the  fiege  of  that  place 
by  a  cannon  ball  in  1621.  He  was  no  lefs  diftinguifhed  among 
his  party  as  a  flatefman  than  as  a  divine.  No  man  oppofed  the 
artifices  employed  by  the  court  to  diftrefs  the  proteltants,  with 
more  ileadineis  and  inflexibility.  Varillas  fays,  it  was  he  who 
drew  up  the  edicl:  of  Nantz.  Though  politics  took  up  a  great 
part  of  his  time,  he  acquired  a  large  fund  of  extenfive  learning, 
as  appears  from  his  writings.  His  treatife  De  cecumenico  pon- 
tifice,  and  his  Epiflolre  jefuiticce,  are  commended  by  Scaliger. 
His  principal  work  is  his  Panftratie  catholique,  in  which  the 
controverfy  between  the  proteftants  and  roman  catholics  is 
learnedly  handled.  It  was  written  at  the  defire  of  the  fynod  of 
the  reformed  churches  in  France,  to  confute  Bellarmine.  The 
fynod  of  Privas,  in  1612,  ordered  him  2000  livres  to  defray  the 
charges  of  the  impreilion  of  the  firft  three  volumes.  Though 
this  work  makes  four  large  folio  volumes,  it  is  not  complete  ; 
for  it  wants  the  controverfy  concerning  the  church.  This  would 
have  made  a  fifth  volume,  which  the  author's  death  prevented 
him  from  finifhing.  This  body  of  controverfy  was  printed  at 
Geneva  in  1626,  under  the  care  of  Turretin,  profeflbr  of  divinity. 
An  abridgment  of  it  was  publifhed  in  the  fame  city  in  1643,  in 
one  volume  folio,  by  Frederic  Spanheim  the  father.  His  Corpus 
theologicum,  and  his  Epiilolse  jefuiticre,  were  printed  in  a  fmali 
folio  volume,  1693. 

CHAiMILLARD  (STEPHEN),  a  jefuir,  born  at  Bourges  in 
16^6,  taught  grammar  and  philofophy,  and  was  a  popular 
preacher  for  about  twenty  years.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1730,  at 
the  age  of  70.  He  was  deeply  verfed  in  the  knowledge  <jf  an- 
tiquitv.  He  publifhed,  i.  A  learned  edition  of  Prudentius  for 
the  uie  of  the  dauphin,  with  an  interpretation  and  notes,  Paris, 
1687,  410.  It  is  become  fcarce.  2.  Drflertatiohs  on  feveral 
medals,  gems,  and  other  monuments  of  antiquity,  Paiis,  4to, 
1711.  Pcre  Chamillard,  who  had  a  natural  turn  for  the  ftudy  of 
medals,  became  a  very  able  antiquary.  Smitten,  however,  with 
the  defire  of  poilefling  fomething  extraordinary,  and  which  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  other  cabinets  of  Europe,  he  fcrangely 
impofed  on  himielf  in  regard  to  two  medals  which  he  imagined 
to  be  antiques.  The  fir  it  was  a  Pacatianus  of  iilver,  a  medal 
Kiiknown  till  his  days,  and  which  is  fo  ilill.  Pere  Chamillard, 
paving  met  \vich.  this  piece,  made  a  great  ftir  about  it.  Paca- 
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)  according  to  him  was  a  tyrant ;  but  unfortunately  lie  haj 
Ti-cver  been  mentioned  _j by  any  body  before,  not  even  by  Treb. 
Pollio  ;  and  this  tyrant  put  his  head  above  ground  after  1400  or 
1500  years  of  oblivion.  That  the  medal  was  a  perfect  counterfeit 
has  been  generally  acknowledged  fince  the  death  of  its  pofTef- 
ibr.  The  other  medal,  on  which  he  was  the  dupe  of  his  own 
-fancy,  was  an  Annia  Fauftina,  greek,  of  the  true  bronze.  The 
princefs  there  bore  the  name  of  Aurelia  ;  whence  pere  Chamil- 
Jiird  concluded  that  me  was  defcended  from  the  family  of  the 
Antonines.  It  had  been  (truck,  as  he  pretended,  in  Syria,  by 
order  of  a  Chiirinus  or  Cirinus,  defcended,  he  ailerted,  from 
that  Quirinus  who  is  fpoken  of  by  St.  Luke.  Chamiliard  dif- 
played  his  erudition  on  the  fubje£b  in  a  fine  diflertation  ;  but, 
a'las  !  while  he  was  enjoying  his  triumph,  a  dealer  in  antiques  at 
Rome  declared  himfelf  the  father  of  Annia  Faudina,  at  the  fame 
time  mewing  others  of  the  fame  manufacture. 

CHAMOUSSET  (CHARLES  HUMBERT  PIARRON   DE),  wai 
born  at  Paris  in  1717,  and  deftined  to  fupply  his  father's  place 
in  the  parliament  of  that  city  as  a  judge,  as  well  as  that  of  hi$ 
uncle  in  the  fame  fituation-  He  made  choice  of  the  one  of  them 
that  would  give  him  the  lead  trouble,,  and  afford  him  the  moil 
leifure  for  his   benevolent  projects.      Medicine  was  his  favou- 
rite ftudy.     This  he  practifed  on  the  -poor  only,  with  fuch  an 
ardour  and  activity  of  mind,  that  the  hours  \vhichmany  perfons 
give  to  ileepj  he  beftowed  upo-n  the  afliftance  of  the  fick.     To 
make  himfelf  more  ufeful    to   them,  he  had   learned   to  bleed) 
which  operation  he  performed  with  all  the  dexterity  of  the  moil 
experienced  furgeon.     His  difpo-fition  to  do  good  appeared  fo 
early  that,  when  he  was  a  boy,   he  ufed  to  give  to  the  poor  the 
money  which  other  boys  fpent,  in  general,  in  an  idle  and  unpro- 
fitable manner.     He  was  once  very  much  in  love  with  a  young 
lady  of  great  beauty  and  accomplimmeut ;  but  imagining  that  (he 
would  not  make  him  a  fuitable  afliftant  in  his  attendance  upon  the 
poor,  he  gave  over  all  thoughts  of  marriage ;  not  very  wifely, 
perhaps,  facrificing  to  the  extreme  delicacy  of  one  woman  only 
his  attachment  to  that  fex,  in  whofe  tendernefs  of  difpofition, 
and  in  whofe  inftinctive  quicknefs  of  feeling,  he  would  have 
found  that  reciprocation  of  benevolence  he  was  anxious  to  pro- 
cure.    He  was  fo  forcibly  flruck  with  the  wretched  fituation  of 
the   great   hofpkal  of   Paris  (the  Hotel  Dieu,  as  it  is  called), 
where,  the    dead,  the   dying,   and    the   living,   are   very  often 
crowded  together  in  the  lame  bed  (five  perfons  at  a  time  occa- 
fionally  occupying  the  fame  bed),  that  he  wrote  a  plan  of  reform 
for  that  hofpital,  which  he  {hewed  in  manufcript  to  the  famous 
John  James  Roufleau,  requefting  him  to  correct  it  for  him. 
<"  What  correction,"  replied  Rouileau,  u  can  a  work  want,  that 
gne  cannot  read  without  fhuddering  at  the  horrid  pictures  it  re- 
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prefents  ?  What  is  the  end  of  writing  if  it  be  not  to  touch" and 
intereft  the  paflions  ?"  M.  de  CharnouiTet  was  occafionally  the 
author  of  many  benevolent  and  ufefui  fchemes ;  fuch  as  the 
eftabliftiment  of  the  penny  poll  at  Paris  ;  the  bringing  good 
water  to  that  city;  a  plan  for  a  houfe  of  affbciation,  by  wK 
any  man,  for  a  fmall  fum  of  money  depofited,  may  be  taken 
care  of  when  he  is  fick;  and  many  others;  not  forgetting  one 
for  the  abolifhment  of  begging,  which  is  to  be  found  in  "  L 
vues  d'un  citoyen."  M.  de  Chamouffet  was  now  fo  well  known 
as  a  man  of  active  and  ufefui  benevolence,  that  M.  de  Choiieul 
(when  he  was  in  the  war  department)  made  him,  in  1761,  in- 
tendant  general  of  the  military  hofpitals  of  France,  the  king* 
Louis  XV.  telling  him,  "  that  he  had  never,  fince  he  came  to 
the  throne,  made  out  an  appointment  fo  agreeable  to  himfelf ;" 
and  added,  "  I  am  fure  I  can  never  make  any  one  that  will  be  of 
fuch  fervice  to  my  troops."  The  pains  he  took  in  this  employ- 
ment were  incredible.  His  attention  to  his  fituation  was  fo 
great,  and  conducted  with  fuch  good  fenfe  and  underftanding, 
that  the  Marfnal  de  Squbife,  on  vifiting  one  of  the  great  military 
hofpitals  at  Duffeldorf,  under  the  care  of  M.  de  Chamouffet, 
faid,  "  This  is  the  firft  time  I  have  been  fo  happy  as  to  go  round 
?.n  hofpital  without  hearing  any  complaints."  Another  in  arfnal 
of  France  told  his  wife  :  "  Were  I  fick,"  faid  he,-"  I  would.be 
taken  to  the  hofpital  of  which  M.  de  ChamoufTet  has  the  ma- 
nagement." M.  de  Chamouflet  was  one  day  faying  to  the  mi- 
nifter,  that  he  would  bring  into  a  court  of  juflice  the  peculation 
and  rapine  of  a  particular  perfon.  "  God  forbid  you  fhould  !" 
anfwered  the  miniiler  ;  "  you  run  a  rifk  of  not  dying  in  your 
bed."  "  I  had  rather,"  replied  he,  "  die  in  any  manner  you 
plcafe,  than  live  to  fee  my  country  devoured  by  fccundrels." 

This  good  man  died  in  1773,  at  tne  aSe  °^  5^  years  only. 
He  is  fuppofed  to. have  haftened  his  death  by  not  taking  fuffi- 
cient  care  of  himfelf  in  his  iilnefs,  faying  always,  when  preflsd 
to  do  fo,  that  he  had  not  time  to  fpare  for  it.  Ke  died  as  he 
lived,  with  the  fentiments  of  a  good  ehriftian,  and  left  a  confi- 
derable  fum  in  charity  ;  taking,  however,  very  good  care  cf  his 
relations  and  dependents. 

CHAMPAGNE  (PHILIP  of),  a  celebrated  painter,  was  born 
at  Bruflels  in  1602.  He  difcovered  an  inclination  to  painting 
from  his  youth  ;  and  owed  but  little  to  mailers  for  the  perfec- 
tion he  attained  in  it,  excepting  that  he  learned  landfcape  from 
Fouquiere.  In  all  other  branches  of  his  art  nature  was  his 
mailer,  and  he  is  faid  to  have  followed  her  very  faithfully.  At 
1 9  years  of  age  he  fet  off  for  Italy,  taking  France  in  his  way; 
but  he  proceeded,  as  it  happened,  no  farther  than  Paris.  He 
lodged  there  in  the  college  of  Laon,  where  Pouffin  alfo  dwelt ; 
and  thefe  two  painters  became  very  good  friends.  J3u  Chefne, 
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painter  to  queen  Mary  of  Medicis,    was  employed  about  the 
paintings  in  the  palace  of  Luxembourg,  and  fet  Pouffin  and 
Champagne  at  work  under  him.     Pouffin  did  a  few  fmall  pieces 
in  the  cieling,  and  Champagne  drew  forne  fmall  pictures  in  the 
queen's  apartment.     Her  majefty  liked  them  fo  well,  that  du 
Chefne  grewe  jalous  of  him ;  upon  which  Champagne,  who  loved 
peace,  returned  to  Brufiels,  with  an  intent  to  go  through  Ger- 
many into  Italy.     He  was  fcarcely  got  there,  when  a  letter  came 
to  him  from  the  abbot  of  St,  Ambrofe,  who  was  furveyor  of  the 
buildings,  to  advertife  him  of  du  Chefne's  death,  and  to  invite 
him  back  to  France.     He  accordingly  returned  thither,  and  was 
prefently  made  director  of  the  queen's  painting,  who  fettled  on 
him  a  yearly  penfioa  of   1200  livres,  and  allowed  him  lodgings 
in  the  palace  of*  Luxemburg.     Being  a  lover  of  his  bufmefs,  ha 
went  through  a  great  deal  of  it.     There  are  a  vail  number  of 
his  pieces  at  -'aris,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  :  and  among 
ot'aer  places,  fome  of  his  pictures  are  to  be  feen  in  the  chapter- 
houfe  of  Notre-dame  at  Paris,  and  in  feveral  churches  in  that 
city  ;  without  reckoning  an  infinity  of  portraits,  which  are  noted 
'for  their  likcnefs,  as  well  as  for  being  rimmed  to  a  very  high  de- 
gree.   The  queen  alfo  ordered  him  to  paint  the  vault  of  the  Car- 
melites church  in  the  fuburbs  of  St.  James,  where  his  crucifix  is 
much  efleemed  :  but  the  belt  of  his  works  is  thought  to  be  his 
cieling  in  the  king's  apartment  at  Vincennes,  compofed  on  the 
fubjtcc  of  the  peace  in  1659.     After  this  he  was  made  rector  of 
the  royal  academy  of  painting,  which  office  he  exercifed  many 
year  s.- 
He  had  been  a  long  while  famous  in  his  profeffioii,  when  le 
Brun  arrived  at  Paris  from  Italy  ;  and,  though  le  Brun  was  foon 
at  the  head  of  the  art,  and  made  principal  painter  to  the  king, 
he  (hewed  no  difguft  at  the  preference  that  was  given  to  his  de- 
triment and  lofs.     There   is  another  inftance  upon  record  of 
Champagne's  goodnefs  of   difpofition   and  integrity.     Cardinal 
Richelieu  had  offered  to  make  his  fortune,  if  he  would  quit  the 
queen-mother's  fervice ;    but  Champagne   refilled.      The  car- 
dinal's chief  valet  de  chambre  aiiured  him  farther,  that  whatever 
he  would  afk  his  eminency  would  grant  him:  to  v/hich  Cham- 
pagne replied,  "  if  the  cardinal  could  make  me  a  better  painter, 
the  only  thing  I  am  ambitious  of,  it  would  be  fomething ;  but 
fmce  that  was  impoffibie,  the   only  honour  he  begged  of  his 
eminency  was  the  continuance  of  his  good  graces."     It  is  faid, 
the  cardinal  was  highly  affected  with  the  integrity  of  the  painter ; 
who,  though   he    refufed   to   enter  into  his   fervice,    did  not 
however  refufe  to  work  for  him.     Among  other  things  he  drew 
his  picture,  and  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  belt  pieces  he 
ever  painted.  • 

Champagne  died  in  1674,  having  been  much  beloved  by  all 
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tkat  knew  him,  both  as  a  good  painter  and  a  good  man. 
He  had  a  fon  and  two '  daughters  by  his  wife,  du  Chefne's 
daughter,  whom  he  married  after  her  father's  death :  but  two 
of  thefe  children  dying  before  him,  and  the  third  retiring  to  a 
nunnery  (for  fhe  was  a  daughter),  he  left  his  fubftance  to  John 
Baptifle  de  Champagne,  his  nephew.  John  Baptiile  was  alfo 
born  at  Brufiels,  and  bred  up  in  the  profeffion  of  painting  under 
3iis  uncle  ^  \vhofe  manner  and  guilo  he  always  followed,  though 
he  fpent  j  <;  months  in  Italy.  He  lived  in  the  moil  friendly  and 
affeclionate  manner  with  his  uncle,  and  died  profeiTor  of  the 
academy  of  painting  at  Paris,  in  1688,  aged  42  years. 

CHAMPION  (JOSEPH),  famous  in  the  art  of  penmanfhip, 
was  born  at  Chatham  in  1709,  and  received  his  education  chiefly 
under  Snell,  who  kept  fir  John  Johnfon's  free  writing-fchool,  in 
Foriler-lane,  Cheapfide,  and  with  whom  he  ferved  a  regular 
£lerkfhip.  He  kept  a  boarding- fchool  in  St.  Paul's' churchyard, 
and  taught  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  privately.  He  was 
feveral  years  fettled  in  the  New  Academy,  in  Bedford-flreet, 
\vhere  he  had  a  good  number  of  fcholars,,\vhom  he  inftrucled  with 
great  fuccefs;  and  he  has  not  hitherto  been  excelled  in  his  art. 
The  year  of  .liis  death  we  cannot  precifely  afcertain.  His  fir  it 
performance  we  believ.e  was  his  Practical  arithmetic,  8vo,  1733- 
In  1747  he  published  his  Tutor's  aflillant  in  teaching  arithmetic, 
In  40  plates,  4to.  J3ut  his  mod  elaborate  and  curious  performance 
is^his  Comparative,  penman  fhip,  2,4  oblong  folio  plates,  1750. 
It  is  engraved  by  Thorowgood,  and  is  an  honour  to  britifh  pen- 
manfhip  in  general.  His  New  and  complete  alphabets,  with  the 
hebrew,  greek,  and  .germaji  .characters,  HI  21  plates  oblong 
folio,  engraved  by  Bickham,  crime  out  hi  17,^4,  and  in  1758  he 
began  to  publifh  his  Living-hands,  „ or  fey era!  copy-books  of  the 
different  hands  in  common  ufe,  upwards  cf  40  plates,  4to.  He 
contributed  47  folio  pieces  for  George  Bickbam'i;  univerfal  pen- 
man, wherein  li€  difphys  a  delightful  variety  of  writing,  both 
for  ufe  or  ornament.  His  principal  pieces  Jbefides  are  Engroffing 
hands  for  young  clerks,  17^7.  The  Yati-iig  penman's  practice, 
1760.  The  penman's  employment,  folio,  1759 — ?7^2-  In 
1754  he  addrefled  and  prefented  to  the  royal  fociety  a  large  body 
<nt  perimanihip,  in  20  leaves,  folio,  which  remains  in  MS. 

CHAMPLAIN  (SAMUEL  DE),  born  in  Saintonge,  was  ient 
by  Henry  IV.  on  a  voyage  to  the  newly-difcovered  continent  of 
America,  in  quality  of  captain  of  a  man  of  war.  In  this  expe- 
dition he  fignalized  himfelf  net  lefs  by  his  courage  than  his  pru- 
dence j  and  he  maybe  confidered  as  the  founder  of  New  France... 
It  was  he  who  caufed  the  town  of  Quebec  to  be  built ;  he  was 
the  firil  governor  of  that  colony,  and  greatly  exerted  himfelf  in 
.the  fettling  of  a  new  commercial  company  at  Canada.  This 
eitablilheJ  in  1628,  was  called  the  company  of  afljb- 
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4  and  the  cardinal  de  Richelieu  put  himfelf  at  their  head. 
He  publifhed  :  Voyages  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  dite  Canada, 
4to,  1632.  .He  goes  back  to  the  firft  difcoveries  made  by  Vera- 
zani,  coming  down  to  the  year  163*  'i'his  work  is  excellent  in 
regard  to  material  points,  and  the  iimple  and  natural  manner  in 
which  they  are  exhibited.  If  he  is  cenfurable  for  any  thing,  it 
is  for  rather  too  much  credulity.  The  author  feems  to  be  a  per* 
fon  of  found  judgment  and  ftrong  refolution  ;  difinterefted,  and 
zealous  for  the  religion  and  the  inter.efts  of  his  country.  Champ- 
lain  remained  in  America  from  1603,  and  died  about  1635. 

CHANDLER  (Mrs.  MARY),  an  engiifh  lady,  who  diftin- 
guiihed  herfelf  by  her  talent  for  poetry,  was  born  at  Malmef- 
bury  in  Wiltflrire,  in  1687.  Her  father  was  a  diflenting  minifter 
at  Bath,  whofe  circumftances  made  it  neceffary  that  (he  mould 
be  brought  up  to  bufmefs  ;  and  accordingly  me  became  a  milliner. 
However  he  took  care. to  train  her  carefully  in  the  principles  of 
.virtue  and  religion,  as,  we  think,  might  almoft  be  collected  from 
the  lines  upon  fplitude,  which  are  to  be  found  among  the  poem* 
(he  publimed. 

She  was  obferved  from  her  childhood  to  have  a  turn  for  poetry, 
often  entertaining  her  companions  with  riddles  in  verfe ;  and 
was  extremely  fond,  at  that  time  of  life,  of  Herbert's  poems.  In 
her  riper  years  me  applied  herfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  beft  modern 
poets ;  and  of  the  antient  ones  alfo,  as  far  as  tranflations  could 
afliil  her.  She  is  laid  to  have  liked  Horace  better  than  either 
Virgil  or  Homer ;  becaufe  he  did  not  deal  fo  much  in  fable  as 
they,  but  treated  of  fubjecls  which  lay  within  the  fphere  of  na- 
ture, and  had  a  relation  to  common  life.  Her  poem  upon  the 
Bath  had  the  full  approbation  of  the  public  ;  and  (he  was  com- 
plimented for  it  particularly  by  Pope,  with  whom  {he  was  ac- 
quainted. She  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deformed,  which  de- 
termined her  to  live  fmgle  ;  though  me  had  a  fweet  countenance, 
and  was  follicited  to  marry.  In  this  (late  me  died,  after  about 
two  years  illnefs,  Sept.  n,  1745,  aged  57. 

CHANDLER  (SAMUEL),  zn  eminent  diflenting  minifter, 
was  born  at  Hungerford  in  Berkfhire,  in  1693,  where  his  father 
was  then  paftor  of  a  congregation  of  proteftant  diflenters.  He 
early  difcovered  a  genius  for  literature,  which  was  carefully  cul- 
tivated ;  and  being  placed  under  proper  mailers,  he  made  a 
very  uncommon  progrefs  in  claflical  learning,  and  efpecially  in 
the  greek  tongue.  As  it  was  intended  by  his  friends  to  bring 
him  up  for  the  miniftry,  he  was  fent  to  an  academy  at  Bridge- 
water  :  but  was  foon  removed  to  Gloucefter,  that  he  might  be- 
come a  pupil  to  Mr.  Samuel  Jones,  a  diflenting  minifter  of  great 
erudition  and  abilities,  who  had  opened  an  academy  in  that  city. 
This  academy  was  foon  transferred  to  Tewkfbury,  at  which  place 
Jones  nrefided  over  it  for  many  years  with  very  high  and  deferved 
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reputation.  Such  was  the  attention  of  that  gentleman  to  tne 
morals  of  his  pupils,  and  to  their  progrefs  in  literature,  and 
fuch  the  fkill  and  difcemment  with  which  he  directed  their 
fludies,  that  it  was  a  finguiar  advantage  to  be  placed  under  fo 
able  and  accompli (hed  a  tutor.  Chandler  made  the  proper  ufe 
of  fo  happy  a  iituation  ;  applying  himfelf  to  his  iludies  with 
great  affiduity,  and  particularly  to  critical,  biblical,  and  oriental 
learning.  Among  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Jones  were  Mr.  Jofeph 
Butler,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Durham,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Seeker, 
afterwards  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury.  With  thefe  eminent  per- 
fons  he  contracted  a  friendfhip  thai;  continued  to  the  end  of  their 
lives,  notwithftanding  the  different  views  by  which  their  conduct 
v/as  afterwards  directed,  and  the  different  fituations  in  which 
they  were  placed. 

Mr.  Chandler,  having  fmifhed  his  academical  ftudies,  began 
to  preach  about  July  1714;  and  being  foon  diitinguifhed  by  his 
talents  in  the  pulpit,  he  was  chofen,  in  1716,  rdinifter  of  the 
prefbyterian  congregation  at  Peckham,  near  London,  in  which 
ftation  he  continued  fame  years.  Here  he  entered  in  the  matri- 
monial ftate,  and  began  to  have  an  increafing  family,  when,  by 
the  fatal  South-fea  fchcrne  of  1720,  be  unfortunately  loft  the 
whole  fortune  which  he  had  received  with  his  wife.  His  cir- 
cumftances  being  thereby  embarrafled,  and  his  income  as  a  mi- 
nifter  being  inadequate  to  his  expences,  he  engaged  in  the  trade 
of  a  bookfeller,  and  kept  a  ihop  in  the  Poultry,  London,  for 
about  two  or  three  years,  ftill  continuing  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  paftoral  office.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  Mr.  Chandler  was  fnbjecl:  to  fre- 
quent and  dangerous  fevers ;  one  of  which  confined  him  more 
than  three  months,  and  threatened  by  its  effects  to  difable  him 

•^  ^ 

for  public  fervice.  He  was,  therefore,  advifed  to 'confine  him- 
felf to  a  vegetable  diet,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  adhered 
to  it  for  12  years.  This*  produced  fo  happy  an  alteration  in  his 
conftitution,  that  though  lie  afterwards  returned  to  the  ufual 
way  of  Irving,  he  enjoyed  an  uncommon  (hare  of  ipirits  and 
vigour  till  70. 

While  JVJr.  Chandler  was  minifter  of  the  congregation  at  I'eck- 
ham,  fome  gentlemen,  of  the  feveral  denominations  of  diilenters 
in  the  city,  came  to  a  refolurion  to  fet  up  and  fuppovt  a  weekly 
evening  lecture  at  the  Old  Jewry,  for  the  winter  half  Year.  The 
fubjedts  to  be  treated  in  this  lecture  were  the  evidences  of  na- 
tural and  revealed  religion,  and  anfvrers  to  the  principal  objcc-» 
tions  again  11  them.  1  wo  cf  the  mo  ft  eminent  young  miniiters 
among  the  diilenters  were  appointed  for  the  execution  of  this 
defign,  of  which  Mr.  Chandler  was  one,  and  Mr.  afterwards  Dr» 
Lardner,  who  is  fo  juftly  celebrated  for  his  learned  writings,  was 
another.  But  after  fonie  time  tins  lecture  was  dropped,  and. 
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Smother  of  the  fame  kind  fet  up,  to  be  preached  by  one  perfon 
only,  it  being  judged  that  it  might  be  thereby  condu&ed  with 
more  confiilency  of  reafon,  and  uniformity  of  defign  ;  and  Mr. 
Chandler  was  appointed  for  this  fervice.  In  the  courfe  of  this 
lecture  he  preached  fome  fermons  on  the  confirmation  which 
miracles  gave  to  the  divine  million  of  Chrift,  and  the  truth  of 
his  religion  ;  and  vindicated  the  argument  againft  the  objections 
of  Collins,  in  his  Difcourfe  of  the  grounds  and  reafons  of  the 
chriliian  religion.  Thefe  fermons,  by  the  advice  of  a  friend, 
lie  enlarged  and  threw  into  the  form  of  a  continued  treatife,  and 
publifhed,  in  Svo,  in  1725,  under  the  following  title :  A  vin- 
dication of  the  chriftian  religion,  in  two  parts:  i.  A  difcourfe 
of  the  nature  and  ufe  of  miracles.  2.  An  anfwer  to  a  late  book, 
intituled,  a  difcourfe  of  the  grounds  and  reafons  of  the  chriftian 
religion.  Having  prefcnted  a  copy  of  this  book  to  archbifhop 
Wake,  his  grace  expreiTed  his  fenfe  of  the  value  of  the  favour 
in  a  letter,  which  is  an  honourable  teftimony  to  Mr.  Chandler's 
merit.  It  appears,  from  the  letter,  that  the  archbifhop  did  not 
then  know  that  die  author  was  any  other  than  a  bookfeller ;  for 
he  fays:  <f  I  cannot  but  own  myfelf  to  be  furprifed  to  fee  fo 
much  good  learning  and  juft  reafoning  in  a  perfon  of  your  pro- 
feffion  ;  and  do  think  it  a  pity  you  fhould  not  rather  fpend  your 
time  in  writing  books  than  in  felling  them.  But  I  am  glad,  fince 
your  circumftances  oblige  you  to  the  latter>  that  you  do  not 
wholly  omit  the  former." 

Befides  gaining  the  archbifhop's  approbation,  Mr.  Chandler's 
performance  considerably  advanced  his  reputation  in  general, 
and  contributed  to  his  receiving  an  invitation,  about  the  year 
1726,  to  fettle  as  a  miniuer  with  the  congregation  in  the  Old 
Jewry,  which  was  one  of  the  moil  refpe£t,able  in  London.  Here 
he  continued,  firft  as  affii'tant,  and  afterwards  as  paftor,  for  the 
fpace  of  40  years,  and  difeharged  the  duties  of  the  minifterial 
office  with  great  affiduity  and  ability,  being  much  efteemed  and 
regarded  by  his  own  congregation,  and  acquiring  a  diilinguiihed 
reputation  both  as  a  preacher  and  a  writer. 

His  writings  having  procured  him  a  high  reputation  for  learn- 
ing and  abilities,  he  might  eafily  have  obtained  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  and  offers  of  that  kind  were  made  him  ;  but  for  fome 
time  he  declined  the  acceptance  of  a  diploma,  and,  as  he  once 
faid  in  the  pleafantnefs  of  converfation,  "  becaufe  fo  many  block- 
heads had  been  made  doctors."  However,  upon  making  a  vifit 
to  Scotland,  in  company  with  his  friend  the  earl  of  Finlater  and 
Seafield,  he,  with  great  propriety,  accepted  of  this  honour, 
which  was  conferred  upon  him  without  follicitation,  and  with 
every  mark  of  refpect,  by  the  two  umverfities  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glafgow,  He  had,  likewife,  the  honour  of  being  afterwards 
elected  F.  R.  and  A.  SS.  On  the  death  of  George  II.  in  1760, 
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Dr.  Chandler  publifhed  a  fermon  on  that  event,  in  which'  he 
compared  that  prince  to  king  David.  This  gave  rife  to  a  pamphlet, 
which  was  printed  in  the  year  1761,  intituled,  the  Hiftory  of 
the  man  after  God's  own  heart  •,  wherein  the  author  ventured  to 
exhibit  king  David  as  an  example  of  perfidy,  luft,  and  cruelty, 
fit  only  to  be  ranked  with  a  Nero  or  a  Caligula  ;  and  complained 
of  the  infult  that  had  been  offered  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
britifh  monarch,  by  Dr.  Chandler's  parallel  between  him  and  the 
king  of  Ifrael.  This  attack  occafioned  Dr.  Chandler  to  publifh, 
in  the  following  year,  A  review  of  the  hiftory  of  the  man  after 
God's  own  heart  •,  in  which  the  falfehoods  and  mifreprefentations 
of  the  hiflorian  are  expofed  and  corrected.  He  alfo  prepared 
for  the  prefs  a  more  elaborate  work,  which  was  afterwards  pub- 
limed  in  two  volumes,  8vo,  under  the  following  title  :  A  critical 
hillory  of  the  life  of  David ;  in  which  the  principal  events  are 
ranged  in  order  of  time  :  the  chief  objections  of  Mr.  Bayle,  and 
others,  againfi  the  character  of  this  prince,  and  the  fcripture 
account  of  him,  and  the  occurrences  of  his  reign,  are  examined 
and  refuted  ;  and  the  pfalrns  which  refer  to  him  explained.  As 
this  was  the  laft,  it  was,  likewife,  one  of  the  belt  of  Dr.  Chand- 
ler's productions.  The  greatelt  part  of  this  work  was  printed 
off  at  the  time  of  our  author's  death,  which  happened  May  8, 
1766,  aged  73.  During  the  laft  year  of  his  life,  he  was  vifited 
with  frequent  returns  of  a  very  painful  diforder,  which  he  en- 
clured  with  great  refignation  and  chriftian  fortitude.  He  was  in- 
terred in  the  burying-ground  at  Bunhill-fields,  on  the  1 6th  of  . 
the  month ;  and  his  funeral  was  very  honourably  attended  by 
mimfters  and  other  gentlemen.  He  exprefsly  defired,  by  his 
laft  will,  that  no  delineation  of  his  character  might  be  given  in 
his  funeral  fermon,  which  was  preached  by  Dr.  Amorv.  He 
had  feveral  children  ;  two  fons  and  a  daughter  who  died  before 
him,  and  three  daughters  who  furvived  him. 

Dr.  Chandler  was  a  man  of  very  extendve  learning,  and  emi- 
nent abilities  ;  his  apprehenfion  was  quick,  and  his  judgment 
penetrating  ;  he  had  a  warm  and  vigorous  imagination  -,  he  was 
a  very  inftructive  and  animated  preacher;  and  his  talents  in  the 
pulpit,  and  as  a  writer,  procured  him  very  great  and  general 
efleem.,  not  onlv  among  the  diffenters,  but  among laree  numbers 
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of  the  eftablifhed  church.  He  was  well  known  and  much  re- 
fpecled  by  many  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank,  and  was  offered 
confiderable  preferment  in  the  church  j  but  he  fteadily  rejected 
every  propofition  of  that  kind.  He  was  principally  inftrumentai 
in  the  eftablifhment  of  the  fund  for  relieving  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  poor  proteilant  diffenting  miniiters  :  the  plan  of  it 
was  firft  formed  by  him  ;  and  it  was  by  his  intereft  and  appli- 
cation to  his  friends  that  many  of  the  fubfcriptions  for  its  fup- 
port  were- procured. 

For 
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For  other  particulars  of  our  author,  we  (hall  refer  our  readers 
to  the  Biographia  Britannica,  vol.  iii.  p.  435. 

CHAP  EL  A  IN  (]OHN),    a  french  poet,  and  member  of  tho 
Royal  Academy,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1595  *,  and  is  often  men- 
tioned by  Balzac,   Menage,  and  other  learned  men.     He  wrote 
odes,  fonnets,  the  laft  words  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  other 
pieces  of  poetry ;    and  at   length  diftinguimed  himfelf  by  his- 
heroic  poem  called  La  Pucelle,  or  France  delivree.      Chapelaia 
feems  to  have  fucceeded  to  the  reputation  of  Malherbe,  and  after 
his  death  was  reckoned  the  prince  of  the  french  poets.     Gaflan- 
dus,  who  was  his  friend,  has  confidered  him  in  this  light  •,  and 
fays,  that    "  the  french  mufes  have  found  fome  comfort  and  re- 
paration for  the  lofs  they  have  fuilamed  by  the  death  of  Mal- 
herbe, in  the  perfon  of  Chapelain,  who  has  now  taken  the  place 
of  the  defunct,  and  is  become  the  arbiter  of  the  french  language 
and  poetry."     Sorbiere  has  not  fcrupled  to  fay,  that  Chapelain 
**  reached  even  Virgil  himfelf  in   heroic    poetry  ;    and    adds$ 
that  "  he  was  a  man  of  great  erudition  as  well  as  modefty."    He 
poflefled  this  glorious  reputation  for  30  years-,  and,  for  aught  we 
know,  might  have  poflefled  it  even  till  now,  if  he  had  fupprefied 
the  Pucelle :  but  the  publication  of  this  poem   in   1656  ruined 
his  character,  in  fpite  of  all  attempts  of  his  friends  to  fupport 
it.     He  had  employed  a  great  many  years  about  it ;  his  friends 
gave  out  prodigious  things  in  its  favour  •,  the  expectation  of  the 
public  was  raifed  to  the  utmoft ;  and,  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes, 
difappointed.     The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  he  was  after- 
wards fet  as  much  too  low  in  his  poetical  capacity  as  perhaps  be- 
fore he  was  too  high. 

Chapelain  died  at  Paris,  Feb.  22,  1674,  aged  79.  He  was 
of  the  king's  counfellors  •,  very  rich,  but  very  covetous  and  for- 
didly  dingey.  Peliflbn  and  I,  fays  Menage,  had  been  at  variance 
a  long  time  with  Chapelain  •,  but,  in  a  fit  of  humility,  he  called 
upon  me,  and  infilled  that  we  mould  go  and  offer  a  reconciliation 
to  him,  for  that  it  was  his  intention,  c<  as  much  as  poffible,  to 
live  in  peace  with  all  men."  We  went,  and  I  proteil  I  faw  the 
very  fame  billets  of  wood  in  the  chimney  which  1  had  obferved 
there  12  years  before.  He  had  50,000  crowns  in  ready  cafh  by 
him  \  and  his  fupreme  delight  was  to  have  his  ftrong  box  opened, 
anil  the  bags  taken  out,  that  he  might  contemplate  his  treafure. 
In  this  manner  were  his  bags  about  him  when  he  died  ;  which 
gave  occafion  to  a  certain  academician  to  fay,  "  there  is  our  friend 
Chapelain  juit  dead,  like  a  miller  among  his  bags."  He  had  no 
occafion  therefore  to  accept  of  cardinal  Richelieu's  offer.  Being 
at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  Richelieu,  who  was  fond  of 
being  thought  a  wit  as  well  a's  a  flatefman,  and  was  going  to 
publifh  fomething  which  he  would  have  pafs  for  a  fine  thing, 
could  not  devife  a  better  expedient  than  prefixing  Chapelain's 
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name  to  it.     "  Chapelain,"  fays  he,   "  lend  me  your  name  ori 
this  occafion,  and  I  will  lend  you  my  purfe  on  any  other." 

CHAPELLjE  (CLAUDE  EMANUEL  LULLIER),   a  celebrated 
french  poet,  fo  called  from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  was  born 
in  1621.     He  was  the  natural  fon  of  Francis  Lullier,  a  man  of 
considerable  rank  and  fortune,  who  was  extremely  tender  of  him, 
and  gave  him  a  liberal  education.      He  had  the  great  Gaflendus 
for  his  matter  in  philofophy  ;  but  he  diftinguimed  himfelf  chiefly 
by  his  line  turn  for  poetry.     There  was  an  uncommon  eafe  in 
all  he  wrote ;  and  he  was  excellent  in  cornpofing  with  double 
rhymes.     We   are  obliged  to  him   for  that  ingenious  work  in 
verfe  and  profe,  called  Voyage  de  Bachaumont.     Many  of  the 
moil  fhining  parts  in  Moliere's  comedies  it  is  but  reafonable  to 
afcribe  to  him :  for  Moliere  confuked  him  upon  all  occafions, 
and  paid  the  higheft  deference  to  his  tafte  and  judgment.     He 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  wits  of  his  time,  and  with 
many  perfons  of  quality,  who  ufed  to  feek  his  company  :  and  we 
learn  from  one  of  his  own  letters  to  the  marquis  of  Chilly,  that 
he  had  no  fmall  {hare  in  the  favour  of  the  king.     He  is  faid 
to  have  been  a  very  pleafant,  but  withal  a  very  voluptuous,  man. 
There  goes  a  ftory,  that  Boileau  met  him  one  day ;  and  as  he 
had  a  great  value  for  Chapelle,  ventured  to  tell  him,  in  a  very 
friendly  manner,  that  "  his  inordinate  love  of  the  bottle  would 
certainly  hurt  him."     Chapeile  feemed  very  ferioufly  affected  ; 
but  this  meeting  happening   unluckily  by  a   tavern,  "  Come," 
fays  he,  "  let  us  turn  in  here,  and  I  promife  to  attend  with  pa- 
tience to  all  that  you  (hall  fay."     Boileau  led  the  way,  in  hopes 
of  converting  him,  but  alas  !  things  ended  much  otherwife  ;  for 
the  preacher  and  the  hearer  became  both  fo  intoxicated  that  they 
were  obliged  to  be  fent  home  in   feparate  coaches.     Chapelle 
died  in  1686,  and  his  works  were  all  reprinted  with  additions 
at  Amfterdam  in  1708. 

CHAPMAN  (GEORGE),  born  in  1557,  was  a  man  highly 
celebrated  in  his  time  for  his  dramatic  writings  and  poetry.  In 
1574  he  was  fent  to  one  of  the  univerfities,  it  is  not  known 
which,  where  he  attained  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  greek  and 
latin  tongues  ;  to  the  ftudy  of  which  he  chiefly  confined  himfelf, 
without  meddling  either  with  logic  or  philofophy.  After  this 
he  went  to  London,  and  became  acquainted  with  Shakfpeare, 
Jonfon,  Sidney,  Spenfer,  and  Daniel.  Sir  Thomas  Walfingham 
was  his  patron,  and  after  his  deceafe  Thomas  Walfingham,  efq. 
his  fon.  He  was  alfo  refpected  by  prince  Henry,  and  Robert 
earl  of  Somerfet  ;  but  the  former  dying  immaturely,  and  the 
latter  being  difgraced  for  contriving  the  death  of  Overbury,  all 
hopes  of  preferment  ceafed  there.  He  was  encouraged  however 
Under  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  valued  by  all  his  old  friends  ; 
only  it  is  faid  that  Ben  Jonfon  became  jealous  of  him,  and  endea- 
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voured  to  fupprefs  his  fifing  fame,  as  Ben,  after  the  death  of 
Shakfpeare,  was  without  a  rival.    -Befides  dramatic  pieces,  Chap- 
man was  the  author  of   many  other  works.     He  tranilated  Ho- 
mer's Iliad,  and  dedicated  it  to  prince  Henry:  it  is  yet  looked 
upon  with  ibme  refpe£l.      He  tranilated  his  Odyffey,  which  was 
pubUilied  in  1614,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  earl  of  Somerfet.   He 
was  thought  to  have  the  fpirit  of  a  poet  in  him,  and  was  indeed 
no   mean  genius:    Pope   fomewhere  calls  him  an  enthuliait  in 
poetry.     He  attempted  alfo  fome  part  of   Hefiod,    and  began  a 
tranllation  of  Mufseus  de  amoribus  lierois  et  Leandri.    He  died 
in  1634,  aged  77,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields: 
after  which  a  monument  was  erected  over  his  grave,  at  the  ex- 
pence  and  under  the  direction  of  his  beloved  friend  Inigo  Jones, 
whereon  is  engraven,  Georgius  Chapmannus,  poeta  Homericus, 
philotbphus  verus  (etfi  chriiliarius  poeta)  plufquam  Celebris,  &c. 
lie  was  a. man  dfa  reverend  afpecl:  and  graceful  manner, religious 
and  temperate ;    and  he  was  fo  highly  e  deemed  by  the  clergy, 
that  fome  of  them  have  faid,  that  u  as  Mufceus,  who  wrote  the 
lives  of  Helo  and  Leander,    had  two   excellent  fcholars,  Tha- 
marus  and  Hercules,    fo  had  he  in  England,  in  the  latter  end  of 
queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  two  excellent  imitators  in  the  fame  ar- 
gument and  fubje6V,  namely,  Chriftopher  Marlow  and  George 
Chapman/'     He  wrote  17  dramatic  pieces  ;  and  among  them  a 
rnafquej  called  the  Temple.     This  was  compofed  by  him  at  the 
requeil  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Middle   Temple  and  Lincoln's 
Inn,  on  the  cccafion  of  the  marriage  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth, 
only  daughter  of  James  I.  and  Frederick  V.  count  palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  afterwards    king  of  Bohemia :    and   it   was  performed 
before  the  king  at  Whitehall  in  Feb.  1614,  at  the  celebration  of 
their  nuptials,  with  a  defcription  of  their  whole  mow,  as  they 
marched  fro  hi  the  Mailer  of  the  Rolls'  houfe  to  the  court,  with 
all  their  noble  conforts  and  attendants,  invented^  fafhioned,  and 
exhibited  by  the  author's  friend,  Inigo  Jones. 

CHAPMAN  (JOHN),  D.  D.  was  rector  of  Merlham  and  alfo 
of  Aldington,  wi:h  the  chapel  of  Smeeth,  all  in  the  county  of 
Kent ;  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1739  and  1744,  being  then 
liomeifcic  chaplain  to  archbiillop  Potter.  He  was  a'lfo  archdeacon 
of  Sudbury,  and  treafurer  of  Chichefter,  two  options.  Being 
educated  at  Eton,  and  elecled  to  King's  in  1723,  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  provoiiihip  of  that  college,  and  lo(t  it  but  by  a 
fniail  majority.  Among  his  pupils  he  had  the  honour  to  clafs 
the  firfl  lord  Camden,  Dr.  Aihton,  Horace  Walpole,  and  others 
who  afterwards  attained  to  confiderable  diitinclion  in  literature. 
His  remarks  on  Dr.  Middleton's  celebrated  letter  to  Dr.  Water- 
land  were  publifned  in  1731,  and  pafled  through  three  editions. 
In  his  Eufebius,  2  vdls.  8vo,  he  defended  chriftianity  againft  the 
objections  of  Morgan,  and  againft  thofe  of  Tindal  in  his  Primi- 
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tive  antiquity  explained  and  vindicated  ;  being  remarks  on  a  book 
intituled  Chriftianity  as  old  as  the  creation.  The  rlrft  volume 
of  Eufebius,  publiihed  in  1739*  was  dedicated  to  archbifhop 
Potter;  and  when  the  fecond  appeared,  in  1741,  Mr.  Chapman 
ityled  himfelf  chaplain  to  his  grace.  In  the  fame  year  he  was 
made  archdeacon  of  Sudbury ;  was  honoured  with  the  diplomat 
of  D.  D.  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  and  published  she  Hiftory 
of  the  antient  Hebrews  vindicatedjbyTheophanesCantabrlgieniis, 
8vo.  Hepubliflied  alfo  two  tracts  relating  to  Phlegon,  in  anhver 
t©  Dr.  Sykes,  who  had  maintained  that  the  eclipfe  mentioned  by 
that  writer  had  no  relation  to  the  wonderful  darknefs  that  hap- 
pened at  our  faviour's  crucifixion.  In  1738  Dr.  Chapman  pub- 
limed  a  fermon  preached  at  the  confecration  of  biihop  Mawfon. 
He  printed  four  other  fmgle  fermons,  1739,  1743,  1748,  and 
1752.  In  a  difiertation  written  in  elegant  latin,  and  addreiTed  to 
Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Tunilallr  then  public  orator  of  the  univer- 
fity of  Cambridge,  and  publiihed  with  his  latin  epiille  to  Dr. 
Middleton  concerning  the  genuinenefs  of  fome  of  Cicero's  epif- 
tles,  1/41,  Dr.  Chapman  proved  that  Cicero  publithed  two 
editions  of  his  Academics ;  an  original  thought  that  had  efcaped 
all  former  commentators,  and  which  has  been  applauded  by  the 
bifliop  of  Exeter  in  his  edition  of  Cicero's  Epiilolre  ad  familiares. 
In  1744  Mr.  Tunilall  publiihed  Obfervations  on  the  pre fen t  col- 
lection of  epiftles  between  Cicero  and  M.  Brutus,  reprefenting 
ieTeral  evident  marks  of  forgery  in  rhofe  epiftles.  Sec.  to  which 
was  added  a  letter  from  Dr.  Chapman,  on  the  antient  numeral 
characters  of  the  roman  legions.  Dr.  IVliddleton  had  averted, 
that  the  roman  generals,  when  they  had  occafion  to  raife  new 
legions  in  diirnnt  parts  of  the  empire,  ufed  to  name  them  ac- 
cording to  the  order  in  which  they  themfelvesjiad  raifed  them, 
without  repaid  to  any  other  lee-ions  whatever.  This  notion  Dr. 

*  f 

Chapman  controverts  and  confutes.  /According  to  Dr.  Middleton 
there  might  have  been  two  thirtieth  legions  in  the  empire.  This 
Dr.  Chapman  denies  to  have  been  cuftomary  from  the  foundation 
of  the  city  to  the  time  when  Brutus  was  acting  againfl  Anthony. 
Dr.  Chapman  arlirms  nothing  of  the  practice  airter  the  death  of 
Brutus.  To  this  Dr.  Middleton  made  no  reply.  In  174^  Dr. 
Chapman  was  employed  in  affifting  Dr.  Pearce,  afterwards  bifhop 
of  Rochefter,  in  his  edition  of  Cicero  de  officiis  [z].  About 

[z]  This  Dr.  Chapman  always  cafied  carent.      Gratis    igitur  tibi,   leftor,   illis 

**  our  edition.  "     Its  excellence  was  men-  referenda  i'unt ;  in  prirnis  eruditilTimo  J.-.h. 

tioned  \\ith   high  encomium  by  a  cardinal  Chapmanno,    cujns   noa  paucas    notas  Sc 

at  Rome  to   Mr.  Guthrie.     Our  author's  utiles  &  doclas  meis  adjunxi,  ejus  nomine 

afllftance  was  tlius  acknowledged  in   the  ad  ftnem  unrus  cujur^ue  appofito.    Muitum 

preface:     Ne    quid    vero    huic    editioni  debet  illi  viro  refpublica  literaria,  qui  non- 

deeflet  quod  a  me  parari  polTet  5  dcr£titTimis  nulla  alia  leftu  digniilima  jam  in   lucent 

quibufdam  viris,  amicis  meis,  impetravi,  protulit,  plura  (ut  i'pero)  prolaturus,  cum 

ut   hos   libros    de   officiis   relegerent,     et  omni  fere  doftrina?  generi  fe  tradit,  incre- 

mtcum  fua  quiltjue  annotata  communi-  dibili  pene  &  cadem  ielici  diligentia. 

this 
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{his  time  Dr.  Chapman  introduced  Mr.  Tunftall  and  Mr.  Hall 
to  archbifhop  Potter,  the  one  as  his  librarian,  the  other  as  his 
chaplain,  and  therefore  had  fome  reafon  to  refent  their  taking  an 
active  part  agranft  him  in  the  option  caufe,  though  they  both 
afterwards  dropped  it.  Dr.  Chapman's  above-mentioned  attack 
on  Dr.  Middleton,  which  he  could  not  parry,  and  his  interpo- 
fition  in  defence  of  his  much-efteemed  friend  Dr.  Waterland, 
provoked  Dr.  Middleton  to  retaliate  in  1746,*  by  affailing  him  in 
a  much  more  vulnerable  part,  in  his  charge  to  the  archdeaconry 
of  Sudbury.  In  1747,  to  Mr.  Mounteney's  edition  [A]  of  fome 
ielcct  orations  of  Demcfthenes,  Dr.  Chapman  prefixed  in  latin, 
without  his  name,  obfervations  on  the  commentaries  commonly 
a'fcribed  to  Ulpian,  and  a  map  of  antient  Greece  adapted  to  De- 
mofthenes.  If  archbifhop  Potter  had  lived  to  another  election, 
lie  was  intended  for  prolocutor.  As  executor  and  furviving 
truilee  to  that  prelate*  his  conduct  in  that  truft,  particularly  his 
prefenting  himfelf  to  the  precentorfhip  of  Lincoln,  void  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Trimnell  (one  of  his  grace's  options),  was  brought 
into  chancery  by  the  late  Dr.  Richardfon,  when  lord  keeper  Hen- 
ley in  1760  made  a  decree  in  Dr.  Chapman's  favour;  but,  on 
an  appeal  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  decree  was  reverfed,  and 
Dr.  Richardfon  ordered  to  be  prefented.  When  Mr.  Yorke  had 
finimed  his  argument,  in  which  he  was  very  fevere  on  Dr.  Chap- 
man, Mr.  Pratt,  afterwards  lord  Camden^  who  had  been  his 
pupil,  and  was  then  his  counfel,  deTired  him,  by  a  friend,  not  to 
be  uneafy,  for  that  the  next  day  lit  would  wa(h  him  as  white  as 
fnow.  Thofe  were  his  words.  Thinking  his  cafe  partially 
ftated  by  Dr.  Burn,  in  his  ecclefiaftical  law,  vol.  i.  (article 
BISHOPS)  as  it  was  taken  from  the  briefs  of  his  adverfaries,  he, 
cxpoftulated  with  him  on  the  fubject  by  letter,  to  which  the 
doctor  candidly  replied,  "  that  he  by  no  means  thought  him  cri- 
minal, and  in  the  next  edition  of  his  work  would  certainly  add 
his  own  reprefentation."  Dr.  Chapman  died  the  i^th  of  Octo- 
ber 1784,  in  the  8oth  year  of  his  age. 

CHAPPEL' (WILLIAM),  a  very  learned  and  pious  divine, 
hithop  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Rofs,  in  Ireland,  was  defcended, 
a-s  he  himfelf  tells  us,  from  parents  in  but  narrow  circumftances, 
and  born  at  Lexington  in  Nottinghamfhire,  Dec.  10,  1512.  He 
xvas  fent  to  a  grammar-fchool  at  Mansfield  in  the  fame  county  ; 
and  thence,  at  the  age  of  17,  removed  to  Chrilt's  college  in 
Cambridge  ;  of  which,  after  having  taken  his  degrees  of  B.  and 
M.  A,  he  was  elected  fellow  in  1607.  He  became  as  eminent  a 
tutor  as  any  in  the  univerfity  -,  and  was  alfo  remarkable  for  his 
abilities  as  a  difputant,  concerning  which  there  is  an  anecdote  or 

f^]   Who  had   been  fchool-fellow  with     King's  college  in   1725.     He   was  'afrer- 
Dr,  Chapman  it  Eton,  and  was  elected  to     wards  a  baron  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland. 
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two  pveferved  that  are  well  worth  relating.  In  1624  king  Jan 
vifiteci  the  university  of  Cambridge,  lodged  in  Trinity  college, 
and  was  entertained  with  a  philosophical  acl,  and  other  acade- 
mical performances.  At  thefe  exercifes  Dr.  Roberts  of  Trinity 
college  was  refpondent  at  St.  Mary's;  where  Chappel  as  oppo- 
nent puihed  him  ib  hard,  that,  finding  himfelf  unable  to  keep 
up  the  difpute,  lie  fainted.  Upon  this  the  king,  who  valued 
himfelf  nuich  upon  his  {kill  in  fue.h  matters,  undertook  to  main- 
tain the  queftion  -,  but  with  no  better  fuccefs  than  the  doclor », 
for  Chappel  was  fo  much  his  luperior  at  thefe  logical  weapons, 
that  his  rnajeily  openly  profeiTed  his  joy  to  find  a  man  of  great 
talents  fo  good  a  fubjech  Many  yean  alter  this,  fir  AVilliam 
St.  Leger  riding  to  Cork  with  the  popiih  titular  de«n  of  that 
city,  it  fell  out  that  Chappel,  then  dean  of  Caihel,  and  proved  of 
Dublin,  accidentally  overtook  them  ;  upon  \vhich  fir  William, 
who  was  then  prefident  of  Muniler,  propofed  that  the  two  deans 
fhould  difpute,  which,  though  Chappel  was  HOC  forward  to  accept, 
yet  he  did  not  any  ways  decline.  But  the  popiih  clean,  with 
great  dexterity  and  addrefs,  extricated  him  from  this  difficulty, 
faying,  "  Excufe  me,  fir  •,  I  don't  care  to  ciiipute  with  one,  who 
is  wont  to  kill  his  man." 

But  to  return — It  is  probable  that  he  would  have  fpent  his  days 
in  college,  if  he  had  not  received  an  unexpected  offer  from  Laud, 

then  bilhop  of  London,  of  the   deanery  of  Camel  in  Ireland  ; 

.  j 

which  preferment,  though,  as  himfelf  tells  us,  he  was  much 
diilurbed  at  Cambridge  by  the  calumnies  ol'  fome  who  envied 
his  reputation,  he  was  yet  very  unwilling  to  accept.  For  being  a 
man  of  a  quite  eafy  temper,  h^  had  no  inclination  to  ilir,  nor 
was  at  all  ambitious  of  dignities  ;  but  he  determined  at  length 
to  accept  the  offer,  went  over  to  Ireland  accordingly,  and  was 
inftalled  clean  of  Camel,  Auguil  20,  163;*.  Scon  after  he  was 
made  provorl  of  Trinity  college  in  Dublin,  by  Laud,  then  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  and,  chancellor  of  the  univernty  of  Dublin  ; 
who.,  defirous  of  giving  a  new  form  to  the  university,  looked 
upon  Chappel  as  the.  fitted  perfon  to  fettle  the  eitablifhinent  that 
was  propofed.  Chappei  took  vail  pains  to  decline  this  charge, 
the  burden -of  which  he  thought  too  heavy  for  his  (boulders $ 
and  for  tin?  purpofe  returned  to  England  m  May  1634.,  but  in 
vain.  Upon  this  he  went  down  to  Cambridge,,  and  refrgnedhis 
fellowship,  which  to- him,  as  intniclf  faySj  was  the  fweeteit  of 
earthly  preferments.  He  alto  vifiteci  his  native  country;  and 
taking  his  lafl  leave  of  his  antu  nt  and  pious  mother,  he  returned- 
to  Ireland  in  Atiguil.  He  was  elected  provoir  of  Tri'.iiry  col- 
lege, and  had  the  care  of  it  immediately  committed  to  him  ;. 
though  he  was  not  fworn  into  it  till  June  c,  16^7,  on  account 
of  the  new  ftatutes  not  being  fooner  fettled  and  received.  The 

exercifes  of  theuniverfitv  were  never  more  itvicliv  looked  to,  uoi' 

*  -  , 
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the  difcipline  better  obferved  than  in  his  time;  only  the  lecture 
for  teaching  Irilh  was,  after  his  admifFion,  wholly  waved.     Yet, 
that  he  might  mix  fomething  of  the  pleafmt  with  the  profitable, 
and  that  young  minds  might  not   be   opprefled  with  too  much 
feverity,  he  inltituted,  as  fir  James  Ware  tells  us,   arnortg  the 
juniors,  a  roman  commonwealth,   which  continued  during  the 
chriftmas  vacation,  and  in  which  they  had  their  dictators,  con- 
fuls,  cenfors,  and  other  ofncersof  (late  in  great  fplendour.    And 
this  fingle  circumiiance  may  ferve  to  give  us  a  true  idea  of   the 
man,   who  was  remarkable  for  uniting  in  his  difpoution  two  very 
different  qualities,  fweetnefs  of  temper,  and  feverity  of  manners. 
In  1638  his  patrons,  the  earl  of  Strafford  and  the  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  preferred  him  to  the  biihoprics  of  Cork,  Cloyne, 
and  Rofs  ;  and  he   was   confecrated  at   St.  Patrick's,    Dublin, 
Nov.  1 1,  though  he  had  done  all  he  could  to  avoid  this  honour. 
By  the  king's  command,  he  continued  in  his  provoitfhip  for  fome 
time,  but  at  la  ft  refigned  it,  July  20  >    1640  ;  before  which  time 
he  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  fmall  bifhopric  in  England,  that 
he  might  return  to  his  native  country,  as  he  tells  us,  and  die  in 
peace.     But  his  endeavours  were  fruitlefs ;  and  he  was  left  in 
Ireland  to  feel  all  the  fury  of  the  ilcnn,  which  he  had  long  fore- 
feen.     He  was  attacked  in  the  houfe  of  commons  with  great  bit- 
ternefs  by  the  puritan  party,  and   obliged   to   come  to  Dublin 
from  Cork,  and  to  put  in  fureties  for  his  appearance.    June  1641 
articles  of  impeachment  were  exhibited  againft  him  to  the  houfe 
of  peers,  confiding  of  14,  though  the  fubftance  of  them  was  re- 
duced to  two  :    the  nrft,  perjury,  on  a  fuppofed  breach  of  his 
oath  as  provoft ;  the  fecond,  malice  towards  the   Irilh,  founded 
on  difcont hilling  the  irifli  leclure  during  the  time   of  his  being: 

o  o  c* 

provoft.  The  profecution  was  urged  with  great  violence,  and 
for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  he  had  enforced  uniformity  and 
Uriel  church  difcipline  in  the  college,  in  oppofition  to  the  fana- 
tic ifm  of  thofe  times,  This  divine's  fate  was  fomewhat  peculiar  ; 
for,  though  the  mod  conftarit  and  even  man  alive,  yet  he  was 
abufed  at  Cambridge  for  being  a  puritan,  and  in  Ireland  for 
being  a  papift.  While  he  laboured  under  thefe  great  troubles, 
he  was  expofed  to  (till  greater,  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebel- 
lion in  the  latter  end  of  that  yean  He  was  under  a  kind  of  con- 
finement at  Dublin,  on  account  of  the  impeachment  which  was 
flill  depending-,  but  at  length  obtained  leave  to  embark  for  Eng- 
land, for  the  fake  of  returning  thence  to  Cork,  which  from  Dub- 
lin, as  things  ftood,  he  could  not  fafely  do.  He  embarked 
Dec.  26,  1641,  and  the  next  day  landed  at  Milford  Haven,  after 
a  double  efcape,  as  himfelf  phrafes  it,  from  the  irifh  wolves  and 
the  iriili  fea.  He  went  from  A'lilford  Haven  to  Pembroke,  and 
thence  to  Tenby,  where  information  was  made  of  him  to  the 
mayor,  who  committed  him  to  gaol.,  Jan.  25.  After  lying  there 
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feven  weeks,  he  was  fet  at  liberty  by  the  intereft  of  fir  Hugh 
Owen,  a  member  of  parliament,  upon  giving  bond  in  loooL 
for  his  appearance;  and,  March  16,  fet  out  forBriitol.  Here  he 
learnt  that  the  fhip  bound  from  Cork  to  England,  wherein  were 
a  great  part  of  his  effe&s,  was  loft  near  Minchead  •,  and  therein, 
among  other  things,  perifhed  his  choice  collection  of  books. 
After  fuch  a  feries  of  misfortunes,  and  the  civil  confufions  in- 
ereafing,  he  withdrew  to  his  native  foil,  where  he  fpent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  retirement  and  ftudy  ;  and  died  at  Derby, 
where  he  had  fame  time  refided,  upon  Whitfunday  1649  [B]. 

CHARAS  (MosEs),  a  fkilful  apothecary,  born  at  Ufez,  fol- 
lowed his  profeffion  at  Orange,  from  whence  he  went  and  fet- 
tled at  Paris.  Having  obtained  a  confiderable  fhare  of  reputa« 
tion  by  his  treatife  on  the  virtues  and  properties  of  Treacle,  he 
was  chofen  to  deliver  a  courfe  of  chymiftry  at  the  royal  garden 
of  plants  at  Paris,  in  which  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  general 
applaufe  during  nine  years.  His  Pharmacopoeia,  1753,  2  vo^s- 
4to.  was  the  fruit  of  his  lectures  and  his  ftudies  •,  and  though 
it  has  been  improved  on  fmce,  it  is  not  laid  afide.  It  has  been 
tranflated  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  even  into  the 
chinefe,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  emperor.  The  edicts 
Sgainil  the  calvinifts  obliged  him  to  quit  his  country  in  1680.  He 
went  over  to  England,  from  thence  to  Holland,  and  afterwards 
into  Spain  with  the  ambafTador,  w ho  brought  him  to  the  affiflance 
of  his  mafter  Charles  II.  languishing  in  ficknefs  from  his  birth. 
Every  good  Spaniard  was  at  that  time  convinced,  that  the  vipers 
for  twelve  leagues  round  Toledo  were  innoxious,  ever  fince  they 
were  deprived  of  their  venom  by  the  fiat  of  a  famous  archbifhop. 
The  french  doctor  let  himfelf  to  combat  this  error.  The  phy- 
ficians  of  the  court,  envious  of  the  merit  of  Charas,  failed  not 
to  take  umbrage  at  this  impiety :  they  complained  of  him  to  the 
inquifition,  from  whence  he  was  not  difmiifed  till  he  had  abjured 
the  proteilant  faith.  Charas  was  72  years  old.  He  returned  to 

[B]   He  publifhed,   the  year  before  his  Ireland;   and  fome  lines  in  this  piece  give 

death,  Methodus  concionandi.  that  is,  the  great   grounds    to    conjecture   that    bifhop 

Method  of  preaching,  which  for  its  ufeful-  Chappelwas'  the  author.    March  i,  1774." 

r,efs  was  alfo  trar.llated  into  englifh-     His  Thus  we  fee  this  prelate,  as  well  as  niany 

"Ufe  of  holy  fcripture   was    printed  after-  other  great  and  good  perfons,  comes  in  for 

wards  in    1653.     He  left  behind  him  alfo  part  of  the  credit  of    that  excellent  hook  ; 

his  own  life,    written  by  himfelf  in  latin,  yet  there   is   no  explicit   evidence  of   his 

which   has  been  twice  printed  ;   firlt  from  having  been  the  author  of  it.      It  appears 

a  MS   in  thehandsqf  lir  Philip  Sydenham,  indeed   to  have    been    written    before  the 

bart.   by  Hearne,    and   a  fecond  time  by  death  of  Charles  I.   although   it  was   not 

Peck,  from  a  MS.  ftill  preserved  in  Trinity-  publiihed  till  1657,    and  the  manner  of  it 

hall,   Cambridge;   for  the  author  left  two  is  agreeable  enough  to  this   prelate's  plain, 

copies  of   it.      Mr-    Peck  adds,  by  way  of  and  eafy  Way  of  writing;  but  then  there 

note  upon  his  edition,  the  following  extract  can  be  no  reafon  given  why  his  name  fhould 

of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Beaupre  Bell.    <*  'Tis  be    fuppreffed    in  the    title-page,    when  a, 

certain  The  whole  duty  of  Mall  was  written  pofthumous  work  of  his  was  actually  pub- 

by  one,  who  fuffered  by  the  troubles  in  liflied  with  it  but  a  few  years  before. 
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'Paris,  was  admitted  of  the  academy  of  fciences,  and  died  a  good 
catholic  in  1698,  aged  80. 

CHARDIN  (Sir  JOHN),  a  famous  voyager,  was  the  fon  of  a 
proteftant  jeweller  at  Paris,  and  born  there  in  1643  ;  but,  it  is 
prefumed,  quitted  his  native  country,  and  removed  to  London, 
upon  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz  in  1685.  He  went  to 
Perfia  and  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  trafficked  in  jewels.  Charles  II. 
king  of  England,  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
He  died  at  London  in  1713.  His  Voyages,  tranilated  into  englilh, 
flemifli,  and  german,  have  always  been  much  efleemed,  as  very 
curious  and  very  true:  in  this  latter  circumftance,  it  is  faid,  very 
unlike  the  voyages  of  Paul  Lucas,  and  many  others,  who  feem 
to  have  run  about  the  world  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  collect 
and  propagate  ridiculous  lies.  Chardin  gives  a  very  good  idea 
of  Perfia,  its  religion,  cuftoms,  manners  ;  and  his  description  of 
other  oriental  countries,  which  he  vifited,  is  no  lefs  exact. 

CHARES,  an  ancient  (latuary,  and  difciple  of  Lyfippus,  who 
immortalized  himfelf  by  the  Colofs  of  the  bun  at  Rhodes,  which 
has  been  reckoned  one  of  the  feven  wonders  of  the  world.  This 
itatue  was  of  brafs,  and  above  loo  feet  high  ;  and  was  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour  at  Rhodes,  with  the  feet  upon  two 
rocks,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  mips  could  pafs  in  full  fail  betwixt 
them.  Chares  employed  twelve  years  upon  it ;  and  after  Hand- 
ing forty-fix,  it  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.  Moavius, 
a  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  who  invaded  Rhodes  in  667,  fold  it  to 
a  jew  merchant,  who  is  faid  to  have  loaded  900  camels  with  the 
materials  of  it. 

CHARKE  (CHARLOTTE),  was  youngeft  daughter  of  Colley 
Cibber  the  player,  and  afterwards  poet-laureat.  At  eight  years 
old  (lie  was  put  to  fchool,  but  had  an  education  more  fuitable 
to  a  boy  than  a  girl ;  and  as  (he  grew  up  followed  the  farxe  plan, 
being  more  frequently  in  the  ftable  than  in  the  bed-chamber, 
and  miftrefs  of  th«  curry-comb,  though  ignorant  of  the  needle. 
Her  very  amufements  all  took  the  fame  mafculine  turn  ;  fhoot- 
ing,  hunting,  riding  races,  and  digging  in  a  garden,  being  ever  her 
favourite  exercifes.  She  alfo  relates  an  acl  of  her  prowefs  when 
a  mere  child,  in  protecting  the  houfe  when  in  expectation  of 
an  attack  from  thieves,  by  the  firing  of  piftols  and  blunderbufles 
out  at  the  windows.  All  her  actions  feem  to  have  had  a  bovifh 
mifchievoufnefs  in  them,  and  {lie  fometimes  appears  to  have 
run  great  rifque  of  ending  them  with  the  moil  fatal  conie- 
quences.  This  wildnefs,  however,  was  put  fome  check  to,  by 
her  marriage,  when  very  young,  with  Mr.  Richard  Charke,  an 
eminent  performer  on  the  violin  ;  immediately  after  which  /he 
launched  into  the  billows  of  a  ftormy  world,  where  {he  was, 
through  the  remainder  of  her  life,  buffeted  about  without  ever 
Qace  reaching  a  peaceful  harbour.  Her  huiband's  infatiable  paf- 
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fion  for  women  fcon  gave  her  juft  caufe  of  unesfmefs,  and  in 
a  fhort  time  appears  to  have  occafioned  a  feparation. 

She  then  applied  to  the  ftage,  apparently  from  inclination  as 
well  as  necellity  j  and  opened  with  the  little  part  of  Mademoifelle 
in  the  Provoked  Wife,  in  which  fhe  met  with  all  the  fuccefs  (he 
could  expert.  From  this  fhe  rofe  in  her  fecond  and  third  at- 
tempts to  the  capital  characters  of  Alicia  in  Jane  Shore,  anci 
Andromache  in  the  Diftrefs'd  Mother ;  in  which,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  remembrance  of  Mrs.  Porter  and  Mrs.  Oldfield,  me  met 
with  great  indulgence  from  the  audience  •,  and  being  remarkable 
for  reading  well,  was  fuffered  upon  fudden  emergencies  to  rea4 
characters  of  no  lefs  importance  than  thofe  of  Cleopatra  and 
queen  Elizabeth.  She  was  after  this  engaged  at  a  good  falary 
and  fufficient  fupply  of  very  coniiderable  parts,  ai  the  Hay~ 
market,  and  after  that  at  Drury-lanc.  In  a  word,  (lie  ieemed 
well  fettled,  and  likely  to  have  made  no  inglorious  figure  in 
theatrical  life,  had  not  that  ungovernable  impetuoiity  of  paf- 
fions,  which  ran  through  all  her  actions,  induced  her  to  quarrel 
with  Fleetwcod,  the  then  manager  5  whom  fhe  not  only  left  on 
a  fudden  without  any  notice  given,  but  even  vented  her  fpleen 
againft  him  in  public,  by  a  little  dramatic  farce,  called,  "  The 
Art  of  Management  j"  and  though  Fleetwood  forgave  that  in- 
jury, and  reftored  her  to  her  former  ilation,  yet  me  acknow- 
ledges that  fhe  afterwards  very  ungratefully  left  him  u.  fecond 
time,  without  any  blame  on  his  part. 

Her  adventures  during  the  remainder 'of  her  life  are  nothing 
but  one  variegated  fcene  of  diftrefles,  of  a  kind  to  which  no  'one 
can  be  a  ftranger,  who  has  either  feen  or  read  the  accounts  of 
thofe  moil  wretched  of  all  human  beings,  the  members  of  a 
mere  ilroliing  company  of  acltors  :  we  ihall  therefore  be  excufed 
the  entering  into  particulars.  In  1755  (he  came  to  London, 
where  fhe  pyblifhed  the  "  Narrative  of  her  own  Life  :"  whether 
the  profits  of  her  book  enabled  her  to  fubflft  for  the  fhort  re- 
mainder of  it,  without  feeking  for  farther  adventures,  is  uncer- 
tain. Death,  however,  put  a  period  to  it,  and  thereby  to  one 
continued  couric  of  mifery,  fome  time  in  1759. 

CHARLES  Xll.  (of  Sweden),  was  born  June  77,  1682  ;  and 
fet  off  in  the  ftyle  and  with  the  fpirit  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
His  preceptor  aiking  him,  what  he  thought  of  that  hero  ?  "  I 
think,  fays  Charles,  that  I  fhould  choofe  to  be  like  him."  Ay. 

J  J  '  4     \ 

but,  fays  the  tutor,  he  only  lived  32  years :  "  Oh,  anfwered  the 

prince,  that  is  long  enough,  when  a  man  has  conquered  king, 
doms."  Impatient  to  reignj  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  declared  of 
age  at  i  '  :  and  at  his  coronation,  he  fnatched  the  crown  from 
the  archbifhop  of  Upfal,  and  put  it  upon  his  head  himfelf,  with 
an  air  of  grandeur  which  itruck  the  people. 

Frederic  IV.  king  of  t)enmark,  Augultus  king  of  Poland,  and 
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Peter  tzar  of  Mufcovy,  taking  advantage  of  his  minority,  entered 
all  three  into  a  confederacy  againft  this  youth.  Charles,  aware 
of  it,  though  fcarce  i  8,  attacked  them  one  after  another.  He 
haftened  firft  to  Denmark,  beiieged  Copenhagen,  forced  the 
Danes  into  their  entrenchments,  and  caufed  a  declaration  to  be 
made  to  king  Frederic,  that,  "if  he  did  not  juftice  to  the  duke 
of  Holftein,  his  brother-in-law,  againft  whom  he  had  committed 
hoflilities,  he  muft  prepare  to  fee  Copenhagen  deilroyed,  and 
his  kingdom  laid  wafte  by  fire  and  fword."  Thefe  menaces 
brought  on  tlie  treaty  of  Frawendal ;  in  \vhich,  without  any  ad- 
vantages to  himfelf,  but  quite  content  .with  humbling  his  enemy, 
he  demanded  and  obtained  all  he  wifhed  for  his  ally. 

This  war  being  fmimed  in  lefs  than  fix  weeks,  in  the  courfc 
of  the  year  1700,  he  marched  agamic  the  Ruilians,  who  were 
then  befieging  Narva  with  100,000  men.  He  attacked  them 
xvith  8coo,  and  forced  them  into  their  entrenchments.  Thirty 
thoufand  were  flain  or  drowned,  20,000  afked  for  quarter,  and 
the  reft  were  taken  or  difperfed.  Charles  permitted  half  the 
ruffian  foldiers  to  return  without  arms,  and  half  to  repafs  the 
-river  with  their  arms.  He  detained  none  but  the  commanders  in 
chief,  to  whom  however  he  returned  their  arms  and  their  money. 
Among  thefe  there  was  an  aiiatic  prince,  born  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Caucafus,  who  was  now  to  live  captive  a  mid  ft  the  ice  of 
Sweden ;  "  which,  fays  Charles,  is  juft  the  fame  as  if  I  were  fome 
time  to  be  a  prifoner  among'  the  Crim-Tartars  :"  words,  which 
the  capricioiifnefs  of  fortune  caufed  afterwards  to  be  recollected, 
when  this  fwedifh  hero  was  forced  to  feek  an  afylum  in  Turkey. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  that  Charles  had  only  1200  killed,  and  800 
wounded,  at  the  battle  of  Narva. 

The  conqueror  turned  himfelf  now,  to  be  revenged  upon  the 
king  of  Poland.  He  pafied  the  river  Dana,  beat  marihal  Stenau,, 
who  diiputed  the  palTage  with  him,  forced  the  Saxons  into  their 
ports,  and  gained  a  fignal  victory  over  them.  He  haftened  to 
Cqurlancl,  which  furrendered  to  him,  parted  into  Lithuania, 
made  every  thing  bow  down  before  him,  and  went  to  fupport 
the  intrigues  of  the  cardinal  primate  of  Poland,  in  order  to  de- 
prive Auguftus  of  the  crown.  Being  mailer  of  Warfovia,  he 
purfued  him.  and  gained  the  battle  of  Ciifsaw,  though  his  enemy 
oppoted  to  him  prodigies  of  valour.  He  again  fell  in  with  the 
i  ixon  army  commanded  by  Stenau,  befieged  Thorn,  and  caufed 
Stamilaus  to  be  elected  king  of  Poland.  The  terror  of  1 
arms  carried  nil  before  them  :  tjie  RulLins  were  eafily  dif- 
peried  ;  Auguftus,  reduced  to  the  laft  extremities,  fued  for 
peace  j  and  Charles,  dictating  the  conditions  of  it,  obliged  him 
to  renounce  his  kingdom,  and  acknowledge  Stanitlaus. 

This  peace' was  concluded  in    1706,   and  now  he  might   and 
ought   to  have  been  reconciled  with  the  tzar  Peter  5  but  he 
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chofe  to  turn  his  arms  againft  him,  apparently  with  a  defign  to 
dethrone  him,  as  he  had  dethroned  Augultus.  Peter  was 
aware  of  it,  and  faid,  that  "  his  brother  Charles  affected  to  be 
Alexander,  but  would  be  greatly  difappointed  if  he  expected  to 
find  him  Darius."  Charles  left  Saxony  in  the  autumn  of  1707, 
with  an  army  of  43,000  men  :  the  Ruffians  abandoned  Grodno 
at  his  approach.  He  drove  them  before  him,  paiTed  the  Bo- 
rifthenes,  treated  with  the  CoiTacks,  and  came  to  encamp  upon 
the  Dezena  j  and,  after  feveral  advantages,  was  marching  to 
Mofcow  through  the  deferts  of  the  Ukraine.  But  fortune  aban- 
doned him  at  Pultowa,  July  1709;  where  he  was  beaten  by 
Peter,  wounded  in  the  leg,  had  all  his  army  either  dedroyed  or 
taken  prifoners,  and  forced  to  fave  himfelf  by  being  carried 
off  in  a  litter.  And,  thus  reduced  to  feek  an  afyium  among  the 
Turks,  he  gained  Otchakof,  and  retired -to  Bender.  All  which 
replaced  Auguftus  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  immortalized 
Peter. 

The  grand  feignor  gave  Charles  a  handfome  reception,  and 
appointed  him  a  guard  of  400  Tartars.  The  king  of  Sweden's 
view,  in  coming  to  Turkey,  was  to  excite  the  Porte  againft  the 
tzar  Peter  :  but,  not  fucceeding  either  by  menaces  or  intrigues, 
he  grew  in  time  obftinate  and  reftive,  and  even  braved  the 
grand  feignor,  although  he  was  his  prifoner.  The  Porte  wanted 
much  to  get  rid  of  their  gueft,  and  at  length  was  compelled 
to  offer  a  little  violence.  Charles  entrenched  himfelf  in  his 
houfe  at  Bender,  and  defended  himfelf  againft  an  army  with 
40  domeftics,  and  would  not  furrender  till  his  houfe  was  on 
fire.  From  Bender  he  was  removed  to  Demotika,  where  he 
grew  fulky,  and  was  refolved  to  lie  in  bed  all  the  time  he  fhould 
be  there  :  and  he  actually  did  lie  in  bed  10  months,  feigning  to 
be  fick. 

Meanwhile  his  misfortunes  increafed  daily.     His  enemies, 

j  * 

taking  advantage  of  his  abfence,  deftroyed  his  army,  and  took 
from  him  not  only  his  own  conquefts,  but  thofe  of  his  prede- 
ceffors.  At  length  he  left  Demotika  •,  travelled  poft,  with  two 
companions  only,  through  Franconia  and  Mecklenbourg  ;  arid 
•arrived  on  the  nth  day  at  Stralfund,  Nov.  22,  1714.  Befet 
in  this  town,  he  faved  himfelf  in  Sweden,  now  reduced  to  a 
moil  deplorable  condition.  But  his  misfortunes  had  not  cooled 
his  paflion  for  warring  t  he  attacked  Norway  with  an  army  of 
20,000  men  :  he  formed  the  fiege  of  Frederickfhall  in  Dec. 
1718,  where,  as  he  \vas  vifiting  the  works  of  his  engineers  by 
liar-light,  he  was  (truck  upon  the  head  with  a  ball,  and  killed 
upon  the  fpot.  His  death  happened  on  December  n. 

Thus  perifhed  Charles  and  all  his  projects  :  for  he  was  me* 
ditating  defigns  which  would  have  changed  the  face  of  Europe. 
The  tzar  was  uniting  with  him  tp  re-eitahlifli  Staniilaus,  and 
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dethrone  Augudus.  He  was  about  to  furnim  mips  to  drive 
the  houfe  of  Hanover  from  the  throne  of  England,  and  replace 
the  pretender  in  it;  and  land-forces  at  the  fame  time  to  attack 
George  I.  in  his  dates  of  Hanover,  and  efpecially  in  Bremen 
and  Verden,  which  he  had  taken  from  Charles.  "  Charles  Xlf. 
fays  Montefquieu,  was  not  Alexander,  but  he  would  have  been 
Alexander's  bed  foldier."  Henaut  obferves,  u  that  Charles  in 
his  projects  had  no  relifh  for  the  probable  :  to  furnifli  gout  to 
him,  fuccefs  mud  lie  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability."  Doubt- 
lefs  he  might  be  called  the  Quixote  of  the  north.  He  carried, 
ps  his  hidorian  fays,  all  the  virtues  of  the  hero  to  an  excefs, 
which  made  them  as  dangerous  and  pernicious  as  the  oppofite 
vices.  His  firmnefs  was  obdinacy,  his  liberality  profufion,  his 
courage  rafhnefs,  his  feverity  cruelty  :  he  was  in  his  lad  years 
lefs  a  king  than  a  tyrant,  and  more  a  foldier  than  an  hero. 
The  projects  of  Alexander,  whom  he  affected  to  imitate, 
were  not  only  wife  but  wifely  executed :  whereas  Charles, 
knowing  nothing  but  arms,  never  regulated  any  of  his  move- 
ments by  policy,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  conjuncture, 
but  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  borne  along  by  a  brutal  courage, 
which  often  led  him  into  difficulties,  and  at  length  occalioned 
his  death.  He  was  a  fingular  man,  rather  than  a  great  man. 

As  to  his  perfon,  he  was  tall  and  of  a  noble  mien,  had  a  fine 
open  forehead,  large  blue  eyes,  flaxen  hair,  fair  complexion,  an 
handibme  nofe,  but  little  beard,  and  a  laugh  not  agreeable. 
His  manners  were  harfh  and  auftere,  not  to  fay  favage  :  and,  as 
to  religion,  he  was  indifferent  towards  all,  though  outwardly  a 
lutheran.  A  few  anecdotes  will  illuftrate  his  character.  No 
dangers,  however  great,  made  the  lead  impreffion  upon  him. 
When  a  horfe  or  two  were  killed  under  him  at  the  battle  of 
Narva  in  1700,  he  leaped  nimbly  upon  frefh  ones,  faying, 
u  Thefe  people  find  me  exercife  '  One  day,  when  he  was  dic- 
tating letters  to  a  fecretary,  a  bomb  fell  through  the  roof  into 
the  next  room  of  the  houfe,  where  they  were  fitting.  The  fe- 
cretary, terrified  led  the  houfe  mould  come  down  upon  them, 
let  his  pen  drop  out  of  his  hand :  "  What  is  the  matter,"  fays 
the  king  calmly.  The  fecretary  could  only  reply,  "  Ah,  fir, 
the  bomb."  "  The  bomb !"  fays  the  king  ;  "  what  has  the  bomb 
to  do  with  what  I  am  dictating  ?  Go  on." 

He  preferved  more  humanity  than  is  ufually  found  among 
conquerors.  Once,  in  the  middle  of  an  action,  rinding  a  young 
fwediih  officer  wounded  and  unable  to  march,  he  obliged  the 
officer  to  take  his  horfe,  and  continued  to  command  his  in  fan  by 
pn  foot.  The  princefs  "Lubomirlki,  who  was  very  much  in  the 
intered  and  gcod  graces  of  Augudus,  falling  by  accident  into 
the  hands  of  one  of  his  officers,  he  ordered  her  to  be  fet  at 
liberty  3  faying  "  that  he  did  not  make  war  with  women.'5 

One 
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One  day,  near  Leipfic,  a  peafant  threw  himfelf  at  his  feet, 
with  a  complaint  againft  a  grenadier,  that  he  had  robbed  him 
of  certain  eatables  provided  for  himfelf  and  his  family.  "  Is 
it  true/'  faid  Charles  fternly,  u  that  you  have  robbed  this  man?" 
The  foldier  replied.  "  Sir,  I  have  not  done  near  fo  much  harm 
to  this  man,  as  your  majefty  has  done  to  his  mailer  :  for  you 
have  taken  from  Auguilus  a  kingdom,  whereas  I  have  only 
taken  from  this  poor  fcoundrel  a  dinner."  Charles  made  the 
peafant  amends,  and  pardoned  the  foldier  for  his  firmnefs  : 
"  however,  my  friend,"  fays  he  to  him,  "  you  will  do  well  to 
recollect,  that,  if  I  took  a  kingdom  from  Augilftus.  I  did  not 

*  *  O  O  ' 

take  it  for  myfelf." 

Though  Charles  lived  hardily  himfelf,  a  foldier  did  not  fear 
to  remonftrate  to  him  againft  fome  bread,  which  was  very  black 
and  mouldy,  and  which  yet  was  the  only  provifion  the  troops 
had.  Charles  called  for  a  piece  of  it,  and  calmly  ate  it  up  ; 
faying,  "  that  it  was  indeed  not  good,  but  that  it  might  be 
eaten."  From  the  danger  he  was  in  in  Poland,  when  he  beat 
the  faxon  troops  in  1702,  a  comedy  was  exhibited  at  Marien- 
burg,  where  the  combat  was  reprefented  to  the  difadvantage  of 
the  Swedes.  "  Oh,"  fays  Charles,  hearing  of  it,  "  I  am  far 
from  envying  them  in  this  pleafure.  Let  them  beat  me  upon 
the  theatres  as  long  as  they  will,  provided  1  do  but  beat  them 
in  the  field." 

CHARLETON  (WALTER),  a  learned  phyfician,  was  fon  of 
Walter  Charleton,  rector  of  Shepton  Mallet  in  Somer  Set  mire, 
and  born  there  Feb.  2,  1619.  He  was  inftructed  in  grammar 
learning  by  his  father,  and  in  16^5  entered  at  Magdalen-hall, 
Oxford.  He  very  early  applied  himfelf  to  medicine,  and  had 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  that  faculty  conferred  on  him  Feb.  1642. 
Soon  after,  he  was  made  one  of  the  phyficians  in  ordinary  to 
Charles  I.  Upon  the  decline  of  that  prince's  affairs,  he  re- 
moved to  London,  was  admitted  into  the  college  of  phyficians, 
and  came  into  considerable  practice.  In  the  fpace  of  10  years 
before  the  restoration,  he  wrote  and  published  Several  treatifes 
on  various  Subjects  :  the  titles  of  which  may  be  feen  in  the 
s<  Biographic  Britannica."  Wood  tells  us,  that  he  became 
phvticLin  in  ordinary  to  Charles  II.  while  in  exile,  and  retained 
drat  honour  after  the  king's  return.  Upon  the  founding  of  the 
:il  Society,  he  was  one  of  its  firft  members.  In  1689,  he 
\vas  chrjfrn  prtiident  of  the  college  of  phyficians.  Soon  after, 
die  narrownefs  of  his  circa  rriilances  obliged  him  to  retire  to 
the  ifland  of  Jerfey.  He  died  in  1707,  aged  87. 

CHARLEVAL    (CHARLES  F/UTCON  DE  RY,  lord  of),  was 

hern  with  a  very  delicate  body,  and  a  mind  of  the  fame  quality. 

lie  \vas  pailioiTJtely  fond  of  polite   literature,  and   gained  the 

•  i  .    all  that:   cuidv.iicd  it.     His  conversion  was-  mingled 
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with  gentlenefs  and  ingenuity ;  which  form  the  character  of 
his  writings  both  in  proie  and  verfe.  Scarron,  who  was  lu- 
dicrous in  all  he  faid,  even  in  his  prailes,  once,  fpeaking  of 
the  delicacy  of  his  genius  and  fade,  faid,  "  that  the  mufes 
had  fed  him  upon  blanc-manger  and  chicken  broth."  The  qua- 
lities of  his  heart  refembled  thole  of  his  mind.  Having 
learnt  that  M.  and  madanie  Oacicr  were  about  to  leave  Paris, 
in  order  to  live  more  at  their  eafe  in  the  country,  went  im- 
mediately, and  offered  them  ten  thoufand  francs  in  gold,  and 
infilled  on  their  acceptance  of  it.  By  flri£lly  adhering  to  the 
regimen  prefcribed  him  by  the  faculty,  he  fpun  out  his  life  to 
the  age  of  80.  The  frequent  ufe  of  rhubarb  heated  him  fo 
much,  that  it  brought  on  .1  fever.  The  phyficians  thought  of 
curing  him  by  copious  bleeding,  and  one  of  them  faid  to  the 
reft  :  "There,  the  fever  is  now  going  oil"."  "  I  tell  you," 
replied  7  hevenot,  "that  it  is  not  the  fever,  but  the  patient 
that  is  going  off ;"  and  Charleval  died  in  an  hour  or  two  after; 
which  was  in  i  ''"•!..•:.  His  poetical  pieces  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  prelident  cle  Ry.  his  nephew,  who  never  would  confent  to 
publiih  them.  A  final!  collection  however  was  printed  in 
j  ~"9,  I2mo.  Several  of  his  epigrams  are  frequently  quoted  in 
ail  companies.  The  convcrfaticm  of  the  marechal  d'Horquin- 
court  and  father  Canuve,  printed  in  the  works  of  St.  Evremond, 
a  piece  full  of  originality  and  humour,  is  the  composition  of 
Charleval,  excepting  the  little  di flirtation  on  janfenifm  and 
molinifm,  which  St.  Evremond  fubjoined  to  it ;  but  it  fails 
far  fhort  of  the  ingenuity  that  reigns  in  the  reft  of  the  work. 

CHARLEVOIX  (PETER  FR.  XAVIER  DE),  a  learned  and 
imiuftrious  french  jefuit,  born  at  $t.  Quintin  in  1684,  and 
died  in  1761,  aged  78,  memorable  for  his  hiftories  of  his  tra- 
vels, which  were  prodigiouily  extenfive,  and  his  accounts  are  in 
general  reckoned  very  gor^d  authority.  They  conhit  of : 

1.  Hiftcire  du  Clmftianifmedans  le  Japon,  I2mo.  9  vols.  171$- 

2.  Hiiloire  et  defcription  gcrn^.rale  du  Japon,  4to.  2  vols.  173?* 
and  i2rno.  6  vols.  1754.    3.  Hutoire  de  Title  de  St.  Dominique, 
4to.  2  vols.  1720.     4.  Hiiloire  g-Jucialc  de  la/Nouvcfie  France, 
4to.  3  vols.   1744,  and    121110,  o  vois:.     5.  Iliftoire  generale  du 
Paraguay,   i2rno.  6  vols. 

CHARNOCK  (STEPHEN),  fon  of  Richard  Charnock  an  at- 
torney, defcended  from  an  undent  family  of  that  nani2  in  Lan- 
caihire,  was  born  in  London,  and  educated  firil  in  Emanuei 
college  in  Cambridge,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Oxford  in 
IO49}  and  obtained  a  fellowship  by  the  parliamentarian  intereft. 
Afterwards  he  went  iato  Ireland,  where  he  preached,  and  was 
much  admired  by  the  preibyterians  and  independents.  Upon 
the  reitoration  ojf  king  Charles  II.  being  incapacitated  to  ap- 
pear in  churches,  hs  returned  into  England,  and  lived  moiliy 

in 
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in  London,  where  he  preached  in  private  meetings,  arid  had 
the  reputation  of  a  man  of  good  parts,  learning,  and  elocution. 
He  died  in  1680.  His  works  are  printed  in  two  vols.  folio. 

CHARPENTIER  (FRANCIS),  dean  of  the  french  academy, 
was  born  at  Paris,  Feb.  1620.  His  early  difcovery  of  great 
acutenefs  made  his  friends  de'fign  him  for  the  bar  :  but  his  tafte 
and  humour  carried  him  another  way.  He  preferred  the  re- 
pofe  and  ftillnefs  of  the  clofet  to  a  noify  and  tumultuous  life  ; 
and  was  infinitely  more  delighted  with  languages  and  antiquity, 
than  with  the  itudy  of  the  law.  lie  was  made  a  member  of 
the  french  academy  in  165  i,  and  had  the  advantage  of  the  belt 
converfation  for  his  improvement.  When  Colbert  became 
minifler  of  ftate,  he  projected  the  fetting  up  a  french  eafl-india 
company  ;  and  to  recommend  the  defign  more  effectually,  he1 
thought  it  proper  that  a  difcourfe  fiiould  be  publiihed  upon 
this  fubjecl.  Accordingly  he  ordered  Charpentier  to  draw  one 
up,  and  was  fo  pleafed  with  his  performance  that  he  kept 
him  in  his  family,  with  a  defign  to  place  him  in  another  aca- 
demy which  was  then  founding,  and  which  was  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Infcriptions  and  Medals/'  The 
learned  languages,  in  which  Charpentier  was  a  confulerable 
mailer,  his  great  knowledge  of  antiquity,  and  his  exact  and 
critical  judgment,  made  him  very  ferticcable  in  carrying  on  the 
bufinefs  of  this  new  academy  -,  and  it  is  agreed  on  all  hamls, 
that  no  perfon  of  that  learned  fociety  contributed  more  than 
himfelf  towards  that  noble  feries  of  medals,  which  were  flruck 
with  the  mod  confiderable  events  that  happened  in  the  reign 
of  Lewis  XIV.  He  publiihed  feveral  works,  which  were  well 
received. 

He  died  April  22,  1702,  aged  82.  His  harangues  and  dif* 
couries,  delivered  before  the  academy,  or  when  he  was 
pitched  on  to  make  a  fpeech  to  the  king,  are  extant  in  the 
collections  of  the  academy.  There  are  likewife  of  his'  in  print 
feveral  poems,  fuch  as  odes,  fonnets,  paraphfafes  upon  the 
pfalms,  and  many  other  works  which  have  not  been  printed. 
As  to  the  character  of  his  works,  it  may  be  faid  in  general, 
that  wit  and  judgment,  ftrength  and  learning,  are  every  where 
vtGble  and  fnining  in  them.  There  the  reader  may  meet 
with  fome  of  the  higheft  flights  of  eloquence,  and  mafierly 
ftrokes  of  cornpofition,  which  will  convince  him  that  Char- 
pentier did  not  copy  but  from  the  bed  originals. 

CHARRON  (PiiTi-p.),  was  born  at  Paris  in  1541.  Though 
his  parents  were  in  narrow  circum fiances,  yet  feeing  fomething 
in  their  fon,  which  argued  a  more  than  common  capacity, 
they  were  particularly  attentive  to  his  education.  After  mak- 
ing a  configurable  proficiencjri-a  grammar-learning,  he  applied 
to  logic,,  metaphylics,  moral  «nd  uatural  philofbphy.  lie  ft-udied* 

civil 
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civil  and  common  law  at  the  univerficies  of  Orleans  and  Boui> 
ges,  and  commenced  dodor  in   that  faculty.     Upon  his  return 
to  Paris,  he  was  admitted  an  advocate  in  the  court  of  parliament. 
He  always  declared  the  bar   to  be  the  bell  and  moll  improving 
fchool  in  the  world  ;  and   accordingly  attended  at  all  the  pub- 
lic hearings  for  five  or  fix  years :  but  forefeeing  that  prefer- 
ment in  this  way>  if  ever  attained  at  all,  was  like  to  come  very 
ilow,  as  he  had  neither  private  intereft,  nor  relations  among  the 
folicitors  and  proclors  of  the  court,  nor  meannefs  enough  to 
cringe  and  flatter,  and  wriggle  hitnfelf  into  bufmefs,  he  gave 
over  that  employment,    and  clofely   applied    to   the    ftudy  of 
divinity.     By  his  fuperior  pulpit  eloquence,  he  foon  came  into 
high  reputation  with  the  greateit  and  mod  learned  men  of  his 
time,  infomuch   that  the    biihops    feemed    to  ftrive   which  of 
them  fhould  get  him  into  his  diocefe  •,  making  him  an  offer  of 
being  theological  canon  or  divinity  lecturer  in  their  churches, 
and  of  other  dignities  and  benefices,  befides  giving  him  noble 
prefents.     He  was  fuccefiively  theologal  of  Bazas,  Aqcs,  Le- 
thoure,  A  gen,  Cahors,  and  Condom,  canon  and  fchoolmafter  in 
the  church  of  Bourdeaux,  and  chanter  in  the  church  of  Condom. 
CXueen  Margaret,  duchefs  of  Bulois,  entertained  him  for  her 
preacher  in  ordinary ;  and  the  king,  though  at   that  time  a  pro- 
teftant,  frequently  did  him  the  honour  to  be  one  of  his  audience. 
He  was  allb    retained  to    the  late   cardinal  d'Armagnac,  the 
pope's  legate  at  Avignon,  who  had  a  great  value  for  him.     He 
never  took  any  degree  or  title  in  divinity,  but  fatisfied  himfelf 
with  deserving  and  being  capable  of  the  higheft.     After   about 
1 8  years  abfence  from  Paris,  he  refolved  to  go  and  end  his  days 
there  j  but  being  a  great  lover  of  retirement,  he  obliged  himfelf 
by  vow  to  become  a  carthufian.     On   his  arrival   at  Paris,  he 
communicated  his  intention  to  the  prior  of  the  order,  but  was 
rejected,    notwithstanding    his   moft   preffing   entreaties.     He 
could  not  be  received  on  account  of  his  age,  being  then  about 
48.      He  was   told  that   that  order  required  all  the   vigour  of 
youth  to  fupport  its  auflerities.     He  next  addrefled  himfelf  to 
the  celeftines  at  Paris,  but  with  the  fame  fuccefs,  and  upon 
the  fame  reafons  :  whereupon  he  was  affured  by  three  learned 
cafuifts,  that  as  he  was  no  ways  acceflary  to  the  non-perform- 
ance of  his  vow,  there  lay  no  manner  of  obligation  upon  him 
from   it  j  and 'that  he  might,  with   a  very  fafe  and  good  con- 
fcience,  continue  in   the  world  as  a  fecular,  without  any  need 
of  entering  into  any  religious  order.     He  preached  a  courfe  of 
Lent  fermons  at  Angers  in  1589.     Going  afterwards  to  Bour- 
deaux,   he  contracted   there  a  very  intimate   friendmip  with 
Michael  de  Montaigne,  author  of  the  well  known  eflays,  from 
whom    he    received    all   pollible  teftimonies    of   regard ;    for 
among  other  things  Montaigne  ordered  by  his  laft  will,  that  in 
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Cafe  he  fhould  leave  no  iflue-male  of  his  own,  M.  Charroti 
fhould,  after  his  deceafe,  be  entitled  to  bear  the  coAt  of  arms 
plain,  as  they  belonged  to  his  noble  family.  He  (laid  at  IJour- 
lieaux  from  1589  to  1993',  an(i  hi  that  interval  compofed  his 
book,  intituled,  "  Les  Trois  Veritis,  The  Three  Truths,"  [c] 
which  he  publifhed  ill  1 594..  This  work  procured  Iiim  the  ac- 
quaintance oi:  1VL  de  Sulpice*  bifliop  and  count  of  Cahors, 
who  fent  for  him  and  offered  him  the  places  of  liis  vicar-general 
and  canon  theological  in  his  church,  which  he  accepted*  He 
was  deputed  to  the  general  affembly  of  the  clergy  in  159^ 
and  was  chofen  firft  fecretary  to  the  affembh'.  In  1599  he 
returned  to  Gahors  •,  and  in  that  and  the  following  year  com- 
pofed eight  difcourfes  upon  thefacrament  cf  the  Lord's  flipper; 
and  others  upon  the  knowledge  and  providence  of  God,  the 
redemption  of  the  world,  the  communion  of  faints,  and  likcwife 
his  books  of  wifdom.  Whilfl  he  was  thus  employed,  the  bifhop 
of  Condom,  to  draw  him  into  his  diocefe,  prefented  him  with 
the  chapterihip  in  his  church;  and,  the  theologal  chair. falling 
vacant  about  the  fame  time,  made  him  an  offer  of  that  too« 
which  Charron  accepted,  and  refolved  to  .fettle  there,  lit 
1601  he  printed  at  Bourdeaux  his  books  "  of  Wifdom,"  which 
gave  him  a  great  reputation,  and  made  his  character  gene- 
rally known.  October  1603,  he  made  a  journey  to  Paris,  to 
thank  the  bifhop  of  Sou'ogne  ;  who,  in  order  to  have  him 
near  himfelf,  had  offered  him  the  place  of  theologal  canon. 
This  he  was  difpofed  to  accept  of;  but  the  moiiture  and  cold- 
nefs  of  the  air  at  Boulogne,  and  its  nearnefs  to  the  fea,  not 
only  made  it,  he  faid  to  a  friend,  a  melancholy  and  un- 
pleafant  place,  but  very  unwhoiefcme  too  ;  adding,  that  the 
fun  was  his  visible  god,  as  God  was  his  invifible  fun.  At 
Paris  he  began  a  new  edition  of  his  books  "  of  Wifdoin,"  of 
which  he  lived  to  fee  but  three  or  four  meets  wrought  off'} 
dying  Nov.  16,  iboq,  of  an  apoplexy.  The  impreffion  cf  the 
new  edition  of  his  book  "  of  Wifdom,*'  with  alterations  by  the 

f  j 

author,  occaiioned  by  the  offence  taken  at  fome  pailages  in 
the  former,  was  completed  in  1604,  by  the  care  of  a  friend  3 
but  as  the  Bourdeaux  edition  contained  fome  things  that  were 
either  fuppreiied  or  foftened  in  the  fubfequent  one,  it  was 
much  fought  after  by  the  curious.  Hence  the  bookfeliers  of  fe- 
veral  cities  reorinred  the  book  after  that  edition  :  and  this  iri- 

i  * 

duced  a  Paris  bookfelier  to  print  an  edition,  to  which  he  fub- 
joined  all  the  paflages  of  the  firft  edition  which  had  been 

[c]  Thefe  three  tiuths  are  the  fol-  catholic  is  the  only  true  church.  By  the 
lowing:  i.That  there  is  a  God  and  a  firft  he  combats  the  atheith  :  by  the  it- 
true  religion:  z-Thatofall  reiigirms  the  cond,  the  pagans,  jews,1  and  inoharnme- 
chriftian  is  the  only  true  one  :  3.  That  of  dans  :  and  by  the  third,  the  heretics  ar;i 
all  th«  chrlttiau  communions  the  roman  fchifraatics.  B-ayle, 
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&ruck  out  or  corre&ed,  and  all  thofe  which  the  prefident 
Jeannin,  who  was  employed  by  the  chancellor  to  examine  the 
book,  judged  neceiTary  to  be  changed.  This  edition  appeared 
in  1707.  There  have  been  two  tranflations  of  it  into  englifh, 
the  laft  by  Geo.  Stanhope,  D.  D.  printed  in  1697. 

CHASTEL  (}OHN),  the  fon  of  a  woollen-draper  at  Paris,  at- 
tempted to  kill  Henry  IV.  of  France,  Dec.  27,    1594.     This 
prince,  having  taken  a  journey  to  the  borders  of  Artois,  was 
returned  to  Paris  that  very  day.     He  was  in  the  chamber  of  his 
rniftrefs    Gabriella  d'Eftrees,  who  lived  then  at  the  Hotel  de 
Bouchage;   and,  as  he  was  going  to  embrace  Montigni,  he  was 
{truck  in  his  under  lip  with  a  knife,  which  broke  a  tooth  in  his 
mouth.     John  Chattel,  who  gave  him  that  blow,   and  defigned 
to  cut  his  throat,  was  then  but  18  or  19  years  old.     He  had 
ho  fooner  given  it,  but  he  dropped  his  knife,  and  hid  himfelf  in 
the  crowd.     Every  body  flood  amazed,  being  at  a  lofs  to  know 
who  the  villain  was  ;  and  he  was  likely  to  efcape.     But  fome- 
body  happened  to  caft  an  eye  upon  him,  and  he  v/as  taken  at  a 
venture  ;  the  wildnefs  of  his  look,  as  it  is  faid,  betraying  him, 
The    king  commanded  the  captain    of  the  guards,  who   had 
feized  him,  to  let  him  go  ;  faying  that  he  pardoned  him  :  but 
hearing  that  he  was  a  difciple  of  the  jefuits,  he  cried  out,  u  Muit 
then  the  jefuits  be  convicted  from  my  own  mouth  ?"  This  re- 
gicide being  carried  to  the  prifon  called  Fort  I'Eveche,  was 
there  examined  by  the  great  provolt  or  ordinary  judge   of  the 
king's  houfhold,  and  declared  the  reafons  that  determined  him 
to  fo  defperate  an  attempt ;  which  he  explained  more  fully  the 
day  after,  before  the  officers  of  the  parliament.     Being  quef- 
tioned  about  the  fact,  he  confefled  himfelf  pufhed  to  it,  by 
the  confcioufnefs  of  having  led  a  fcandalous  and  wicked  life  ; 
that  he  defpaired  of  forgivenefs,  and  that  it  was   impoflible  for 
him  to  efcape  going  to  hell ;  but  that  he  hoped  to  make  his 
damnation  more  tolerable  by  attempting  a  great  action.     Being 
afked  what  that  great  action  was  ?  he  aniVered,  the  murder  of 
the  king  •,  not  that  even  this  would  abiolve  him  from  damnation, 
but  only  that  it  would  make  his  torments  more  tolerable.     Be- 
ing afked,  whence  he  had  this   new  theology  ?  he  anfwered, 
from  the  ftudy  of  philofophy.     He   was  then  afked,  whether 
he  had  ftudied  philofophy  in  the  college  of  the  jefuits,  and 
whether  he  was  ever  in  the  meditation-chamber,  in  which  are 
the  pictures  of  feveral  devils,  and  a  great  many  ftrange  figures ; 
and  in  which  the  jefuits  introduce  the  greateft  fmners,  with  a 
pretence  to  reclaim  them  from  their  wicked  lives,  but  in  reality 
to  difturb  their  minds,  and  to  frighten  them  by  fuch  apparitions 
into   a  refolution  to  commit  defperate  actions  ?  to  which  he 
anfwered,  that  he  had  ftudied  two  years  and  a  half  under  father 
Gueret,  and  that  he  had  often  been  in  the  meditation-chamber. 
VOL,  III.  H  h  Being 
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Being  afked  who  it  was  that  perfimded  him  to  kill  the  king  ? 
his  anfvver  was,  that  he  had  heard  in  feveral  places,  that  it  was 
lawful  to  kill  the  king ;  and  that  they  who  laid  it,  called  him  a 
tyrant.  Then  they  aiked  him  whether  it  \vas  not  cuftomary 
\vith  the  jcfuits  to  talk  of  killing  the  king  ?  to  which  he  replied, 
that  he  had  heard  them  fay,  that  if  was  lawful  to  kill  the  king  : 
that  he  was  without  the  pale  of  the  church  ;  and  that  no  one 
ought  to  obey  him,  or  acknowledge  him  for  a  king,  till  he  had 
obtained  the  pope's  approbation.  Being  again  examined  in  the 
grand  chamber,  he  made  the  fame  anfwers  \  and  particularly 
aflerted  and  maintained  the  following  proposition  :  viz.  that 
"  it  was  lawful  to  kill  kings,  even  the  king  now  reigning,  who 
\vas  no  member  of  the  church,  becaufe  he  was  noc  approved 
by  the  pope." 

He  was  fentenced   to  death  by  a  decree  of  the  parliament 
Dec.  29,  i  ^94,  and  fuffered  the  fame  day  by  the  light  of  flam- 
beaux.    The  fentence   fets  forth  a  particular  account  of  his 
fufferings,  and  runs  in  this  manner :  "  The  court  has  con- 
demned, and  does  condemn,  John  Chattel   to  make  honourable 
amends  before  the  chief  door  of  the  church  of  Paris,  dripped 
to  his  {hilt,   holding  in  his  hand  a  lighted  wax  taper  of 
pounds  weight,  and  there  to  fay  and  declare  on  his  k 
he  had  wickedly  and  treacherouily  attempted   to  cc' 
mod:  inhuman  and  abominable  murder,  and  had  wo 
king  in  the  face  with  a  knife;  and  that,  having  been 
falfe  and   damnable   do£trine,  he  faid  on  his  trial, 
lawful   to  kill  the  king,  and  that  king  Henry  IV.  now 
ing,  was  not  a  member  of  the  church  till  he  had  obtained  the 
pope's  approbation  •,  of  which  he  the  faid  John  Chailel  repents, 
smd  for  which  he  begs  pardon  of  God,  of  the  king,  and  of  the 
court.     This  done,  he  is  to  be  drawn  on  a  fledge  to  la  Place 
de  Greve,"  which  anfwers  to  what  we  call  Tyburn,  "  and  there 
to  have  the  flefh  of  his  arms  and  thighs  torn  off  with  red  hot 
pincers ;  and  his  right  hand,  in  which  he  is  to  hold  the   knife 
\vith  which  he  endeavoured   to  commit  the   murder,  cut  off; 
afterwards  his  body  to  be  drawn  and  quartered  by  four  horfes, 
pulling  feveral  ways,  and  his  members  and  corpfe  to  be  thrown 
into  the  fire,  and  burnt  to  aihes,  and  the  allies  thrown  up  into  the 
air.     The  court  has  alfo  declared,  and  does   declare,  all  his 
goods  and  chattels  forfeited  to  the  king.     Before  this  fentence 
be  executed  upon  him,  he  (hall  alfo  be  put  to  the  rack,  and 
differ  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  torture,  to  force  him  to 
declare  his  accomplices,  and  fome  other  circumftances  relating 
to  his  trial." 

By  the  fame  decree  all  the  jefuits  were  banifhed  out  of  France, 
but  this  not  entirely  on  .account  of  Chattel's  crime;  which 
was  only  here  an  occafion  of  determining  a  caufe  againft  them, 

that 
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that  had  been  pleaded  fome  months  before.  Peter  Chattel  his 
father,  and  the  jefuit  Gueret,  under  whom  Chattel  was  then 
iludying  philofophy,  were  tried  Jan.  10  following.  The  jefuit 
was  banimed  for  ever,  Peter  Chattel  for  nine  years  out  of  France, 
and  for  ever  out  of  the  city  and  fuburbs  of  Paris ;  upon  pain 
of  being  hanged  and  ftrangled,  without  a  trial,  if  they  prefumed 
to  return.  The  jefuit's  goods  and  chattels  were  forfeited  to 
the  king,  and  Peter  Chattel  was  fined  2coo  crowns.  The  court 
alfo  ordered  the  houfe,  in  which  Peter  Chattel  lived,  to  be  en- 
tirely demolifhed  and  laid  even  with  the  ground  ;  the  fpot  on 
which  it  flood  to  be  applied  to  the  ufe  of  the  public,  and  that 
no  other  houfe  fhall  ever  be  built  upon  it ;  but  that  a  high 
pillar  of  free-ftone  fhould  be  fet  up  there  for  a  perpetual  mo- 
nument of  that  moft  wicked  and  abominable  murder  attempted 
on  the  king's  perfon,  and  that  on  the  faid  pillar  be  engraved 
an  infcription  containing  the  reafons  for  which  the  houfe  was 
demolifhed  and  the  pillar  erected.  This  fentence  was  executed; 
but  the  pillar  has  fince  been  taken  down,  and  a  ipring  caufed 
to  run  there  inftead  of  it. 

CHATELET  (THE  MARCHIONESS),  defcended  of  a  very 
antient  family  of  Picardy,  was  born  on  the  I7th  of  December 
1706.  Among  the  women  of  her  nation  who  have  rendered 
themfelves  illuftrious,  me  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  firft  rank. 
Before  her,  many  of  them  had  acquired  reputation  by  agreeable 
romances,  and  by  poetical  pieces,  in  which  there  appeared  the 
graces  of  wit,  and  the  charms  of  fentiment.  Several  alfo,  by 
applying  themfelves  to  the  ttudy  of  languages,  by  making  their 
beauties  to  pafs  into  their  own,  and  by  enriching  their  ver- 
fions  with  valuable  commentaries,  had  deferved  well  of  the 
republic  of  letters.  By  compofmg  works  on  fubjedts  which  un- 
fold themfelves  only  to  men  of  rare  genius,  fhe  has  claffed 
herfelf  with  the  greateft  philofophers,  and  may  be  faid  to  have 
rivalled  Leibnitz  and  Nekton.  She  wrote  "  Inftitutes  of 
Phyfic,"  a  work  confidered  as  a  mafterpiece  of  eloquence  and 
reafoning,  addrefTed  to  her  fon.  This  is  a  commentary  on 
Leibnitz's  philofophy  which  is  often  unintelligible.  Jt  is  thought 
her  fevere  ftudies  haftened  her  end.  She  died  1749,  aged  43. 

CHATTERTON  (THOMAS),  a  moft  attoniming  perfon,  and 
one  to  whom  M.  Baiilet  would  certainlv  have  given  a  place 

*  w *  i 

among  his  "  enfans  celebres,"  was  born  at  Briftol  Nov.  20, 
1752-;  and  educated  at  a  charity-fchool  on  St.  Auguftin's  Back, 
where  nothing  more  was  taught  than  reading,  writing,  and 
accounts.  At  14  years  of  age,  he  was  articled  clerk  to  an  at- 
torney at  Briftol,  with  whom  he  continued  about  three  years ; 
yet,  though  his  education  was  thus  confined,  he  difcovered  an 
early  turn  towards  poetry  and  englifh  antiquities,  and  particularly 
towards  heraldry.  How  foon  he  began  to  be  an  author  is  not 
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known.  In  the  Town  and  Country  Magazine  for  March  l 
are  two  letters,  probably  from  him,  as  they  are  dated  from 
Briftol,  and  fubfcribed  with  his  ufual  fignature,  D.  B.  that  is, 
Dtmhelmus  Briilolienfis.  The  former  contains  ihort  extracts 
from  two  MSS.  "  written  300  years  ago  by  one  Rowley  a 
monk,"  concerning  drefs  in  the  age  of  Henry  II ;  the  latter 
EtHelgar,  a  Saxon  poem,  in  bombait  profe.  In  the  fame  ma- 
gazine for  May  1760,  are  three  communications  from  Briftol, 
with  the  fame  fignature,  D.  B.  one  of  them  intituled  "  Ob- 
fervations  upon  Saxon  Heraldry,  with  drawings  of  Saxon  At- 
chievements  ;"  and,  in  the  fubfequent  months  of  1769  and  1770, 
there  are  feveral  other  pieces  in  the  fame  magazine,  which  are 
undoubtedly  of  his  compofition. 

In  April  1770  he  left  Briftol,  difgufted  with  his  profeflion, 
and  irreconcileable  to  the  line  of  life  in  which  he  was  placed  5 
und  coming  to  London,  in  hopes  of  advancing  his  fortune  by 
his  pen,  he  funk  at  once  from  the  fublimity  of  his  views  to  an 
abfolute  dependance  on  the  patronage  of  bookfellers.  Things 
however  feern  foon  to  have  brightened  up  a  little  with  him  ; 
for,  May  14,  he  writes  to  his  mother,  in  high  fpirits,  upon  the 
change  in  his  fituation,  with  the  following  farcailic  reflection 

upon   his   former  patrons  at  Briftol.      a  As  to  Mr.  , 

Mr.  — — ,  Mr. ,  &c.  they  rate  literary  lumber  fo  low  that 

I  believe  an  author  in  their  eftimation  muft  be  poor  indeed : 
but  here  matters  are  otherwife.  Had  Rowley  been  a  Londoner 

j 

ihftead  of  a  Briilowyan,-  I  could  have  lived  by  copying  his 
works." 

In  a  letter  to  his  filler,  May  30,  he  informs  her,  that  he  is 
to  be  employed  in  writing  a  voluminous  "  Hiftory  oi  London," 
to  appear  in  numbers  the  beginning  of  next  winter.  Mean- 
while,  he  had  written  fomething  in  praife  of  Beckford,  then 
lord  mayor,  which  had  procured  him  the  honour  of  being  pre- 
f en  ted  to  his  lordfhip  j  and,  in  the  letter  juft  mentioned,  he 
gives  the  following  account  of  his  reception,  with  certain  ob- 
iervations  upon  political  writing.  "  The  lord  mayor  received 
me  as  politely  as  a  citizen  could :  but  the  devil  of  the  matter 
is,  there  is  no  money  to  be  got  on  this  fide  of  the  queftion. — 
However,,  he  is  a  poor  author  who  cannot  write  on  both  (ides. 
— EfFays  on  the  patriotic  fide  will  fetch  no  more  than  what 
the  copy  is  fold  for.  As  the  patriots  themfelves  are  fearching 
for  places,  they  have  no  gratuity  to  fpare. — On  the  other  hand, 
unpopular  eilays  will  not  even  be  accepted,  and  you  muft  pay 
to  hnve  them  printed;  but  then  you  feldom  lofe  by  it,  as 
courtiers  are  fo  fenfible  of  their  deficiency  in  merit,  that  they 
generoully  reward  all  who  know  how  to  daub  them  with  the 
appearance  of  it." 

He  continued  to  write  incelTantly  in  various  periodical  pub- 
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locations.  July  n,he  tells  his  fitter,  that  he  had  pieces  laft. 
month  in  feveral  magazines  ;  in  the  Gofpel  Magazine,  the  Town 
and  Country,  the  Court  and  City,  the  London,  the  Political 
Regifter,  &c.  But  all  thefe  exertions  of  his  genius  brought  in 
fo  little  profit,  that  he  was  Coon  reduced  to  the  extreme!!  in- 
digence ;  fo  that  at  laft,  opprcfied  with  poverty  and  alfo  difeaic, 
in  a  fit  of  defpair  he  put  an  end  to  his  exiftence,  Aug.  1770, 
with  a  dofe  of  poiibn.  This  unfortunate  perfon,  though  cer- 
tainly a  mcft  extraordinary  genius,  feems  yet  to  have  been  a 
inofl  ungracious  compofition.  He  was  violent  and  impetuous 
to  a  ftrange  degree.  From  the  firft  of  the  above  cited  letters 
to  his  lifter,  he  appears  to  have  had  a  portion  of  ill-humour 
and  fpleen  more  th<m  enough  for  a  lad  of  17  •,  and  the  editor 
of  his  "  Mifcellanies"  records,  "  that  he  poiTetTed  all  the  vices 
and  irregularities  of  youth,  and  that  his  profligacy  was  at  lead 
as  confpicuous  as  his  abilities." 

In  1777  were  published,  in  one  volume  8vo,  "  Poems,  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  written  at  Briftol,  by  Thomas  Rowley 
and  others,  in  the  i5th  century:  the  greateft  part  now  firft 
publifhed  from  the  moll  authentic  copies,  with  an  engraved  fpe- 
cimen  of  one  of  the  MSS.  To  which  are  added  a  preface,  an. 
introductory  account  of  the  feveral  pieces,  and  a  glofTary." 
And,  in  1778,  were  publifhed,  in  one  volume  8vo,  "  Mif«- 
cellanies  in  profe  and  verfe,  by  Thomas  Chatterton,  the  fuppofed 
author  of  the  poems  publifhed  under  the  names  of  Rowley,  &c." 
Concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  under  the  name  of 
ROY  ey  (that  is,  whether  they  were  really  written  by  a  perfon 
•of  tha.  .r.me,  or  are  only  what  they  are  now  generally  believecj 
to  be,  the  forgeries  of  Chatter  ton)  let  us  hear  the  editors  o 
the  above  works. 

The  prefacer  of  Rowley's  poems  gives  this  account  of  them, 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  George  Catcot  of  Briftol,  to  whom,  he 
fays,  the  public  is  indebted  for  them.  "  The  iirft  difcovery  of 
certain  MSS.  having  been  depofited  in  Reclclift  church,  about 
three  centuries  ago,  was  made  in  the  year  1768,  at  the  time  of 
opening  the  new  bridge  at  Briftol  ;  and  was  owing  to  a  pub- 
lication in  Farley's  Weekly  Journal,  Get.  j,  containing,  '  An 
Account  of  the  Ceremonies  obferved  at  the  opening  of  the 
old  Bridge,'  taken,  as  it  was  faid,  from  a  very  ancient  MS. 
This  excited  the  curiofity  of  feme  perfons  to  enquire  after  the 
original.  The  printer,  Mr.  Farley,  could  give  no  account  of  itj 
or  of  the  perfon  who  brought  the  copy  ;  but  after  much  en- 
quiry it  was  difcovered  that  this  perfon  was  a  youth  between  iq; 
and  1 6  years  of  age,  whofe  name  was  Thomas  Chatter  ton,  ancj. 
vvhofe  family  had  been  fextons  of  Redclift  church  for  near 
150  years.  His  father,  who  was  now  dead,  had  alfo  been 
of  the  free-fchool  in  Pije-ftreet,  The  vounsr  man  was 
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at  firfl  very  unwilling  to  difcover  from  whence  he  had 
original ;  but,  after  many  promifes  made  to  him,  was  at  laft 
prevailed  on  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  received  this,  together 
with  many  other  MSS.  from  his  father,  who  had  found  them 
in  a  large  cheft,  in  an  upper  room  over  the  chapel,  on  the 
north-fide  of  Redclift  church.'*  It  is  added,  that  foon  after 
this  Mr.  Catcot  commenced  an  acquaintance  with  Chatterton, 
and  partly  as  prefents,  partly  as  purchases,  procured  from  him 
copies  of  many  of  his  MSS.  in  profe  and  verfe  :  as  other  copies 
were  difpofed  of  in  like  manner  to  others.  -  It  is  concluded 
however,  that  whatever  may  have  been  Chatterton's  part  in  this 
very  extraordinary  tranfa&ion,  whether  he  was  the  author,  or 
only  (as  he  conilantly  aiTerted)  the  copier  of  all  thefe  produc- 
tions, he  appears  to  have  kept  the  fecret  entirely  to  hiinfelf,  and 
not  to  have  put  it  into  any  one's  power  to  bear  certain  tefti- 
mony  either  of  his  fraud  or  of  his  veracity. 

This  affair,  however,  has  fince  become  the  foundation  of  a 
mofl  mighty  controverfy,  and  the  war  among  the  critics  has 
yet  fcarcely  fubfided.     The  poems  in  queftion,  publilhed  in 
1777,  were  republifhed  in  1778,  with  an  "  Appendix,  contain- 
ing feme  obfervations  upon   their  language  ;  tending  to  prove 
diat  they  were  written,  not  by  any  antient  author,  but  entirely 
by   Chatterton.'''     Mr.   War  ton,  in    the   third  volume  of    his 
••  Biitory   of  Englilh   Poetry,"  has  efpoufed  the  fame  fide  of 
rhe    question.     Mr.  Walpole    alfo  obliged    the  learned  world 
with  a  Letter  on  Chatterton,  from  his  prefs  at  Strawberry-hill, 
which  was  reprinted,    by  his  permiflion,   in  the  Gentleman's 
Jvlsgazine.     On  the  other  hand   ha*  appeared,    <f  Obfervations 
\ipon  thefe  Poems,    in   which  their   authenticity  is  afcertainedj 
•   -  Jacob  Bryant,  efq.   1781  -,'?   2  vol.  8vo. :  and  another  edition 
of  the  Poems,  with  a  comment,  in  which  their  antiquity  is  con- 
iidercd  and  defended,  by  Jeremiah  Milles,  D.  D.  dean  of  Exe- 
ter, 1782,  a  to.     Then  again,  in  anfvver  to  thefe  two  works,  we 
rave  had  three   pamphlets  immediately  after  :    i.   Curfory  ob- 
fervations on  the  poems,  and   remarks  on  the  commentaries  of 
.  .  Bryant  and  Dr.  Miiles  j  with  a  falutary  propofnl  addreffed 
v    the    friends    of    thofe    gentlemen.       2.  An     archaeological 
cpifUe  to  dean  Milles,  editor  of  a   fuperb  edition   of    Rowley's 
poems,  &c.     3.   An  enquiry  into  the  authenticity  or  the  poems 
attributed  to  Thomas  Rowley,  in  which  the  arguments  of  the 
dean    of  Exeter  and   Mr.   Bryant  are   examined,   bv    Thomas 

*  •*  j 

Warton ;  and  other  pieces  in  the  public  prints  and  magazines ; 
a]!  preparatory  to  the  complete  fettlement  of  the  bufinefs,  in 
€c  A  vindication  of  the  appendix  to  the  poems  called  Rowley's, 
hi  reply  to  the  anfvvers  of  the  dean  of  Exeter,  Jacob  Bryant, 
efq.  and  a  third  anonymous  writer.  With  fome  further  ob- 
fervations upon  thofe  poems,  and  an  examination  of  the  z-ri 

, 
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dence  which  has  been  produced  in  r..pport  of  their  authenticity, 
By  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  1782,"  8vo. 

Upon  the  whole  the  war  between  Bentley  and  Boyle  about 
Phalaris,  though  waged  with  a  far  more  hoftile  fpirit,  yet  does 
not  feem  to  have  produced  greater  commotions  and  diiturbances 
in  its  day,  than  the  late  war  about  Rowley  and  Chatterton  :  and 
all  occasioned  by  whom  ?  Why,  wonderful  to  fay  !  by  a  raw, 
obfcure,  uneducated  {tripling,  who  had  not  attained  to  man- 
hood, and  of  whom  might  have  been  predicated  as  juftly  as  of 
IVIarcellus, 

i 

Oftendent  terris  hune  tantum  fata,  neque  ultra 
ElTe  finent. 

CHAUCER  (GEOFFREY)  one  of  the  greateft,  as  well  as  mo  ft 
•antient  of  the  englifh  poets,  lived  in  the  xivth  century.  It  is 
generally  agreed,  that  he  was  born  in  London  in  1328,  the 
fecond  of  Edward  III.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  refided  in  his  1 8th  year,  when  he  wrote  the  "  Court  of 
Love,"  and  forne  other  pieces.  He  removed  from  Cambridge 
to  ftudy  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  travelled  into  France,  Hol- 
land, and  other  countries.  Upon  his  return  he  entered  himfelf 
in  the  Inner- Temple.  His  diitin'guifhing  accomplimments  both 
of  body  and  mind  gained  him  the  friendfhip  of  many  per- 
fons  of  diftindtion,  by  whom  he  was  drawn  to  court,  where 
his  firft  employment  was  in  quality  of  the  king's  page.  In 
1367,  the  king  granted  him  for  his  good  fervices,  by  the  title 
of  "  Dilectus  valettus  noiier,"  an  annuity  of  20  marks,  payable 
out  of  the  exchequer,  till  he  could  otherwife  provide  for  him. 
Not  long  after  he  was  made  gentleman  of  the  king's  privy 
chamber;  and  in  1369  the  king  granted  him  the  further  fura 
of  20  marks  a  year  during  life.  Next  year  he  was  made 
{hield-bearer  to  the  king.  In  the  number  of  Chaucer's  court- 
patrons  was  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancafber,  by  whom,  and 
alfo  his  duchefs  Blanche,  a  lady  diftingujfhed  for  her  wit 
and  virtue,  he  was  greatly  efteemed.  This  lady  had  in  her 
fervice  one  Catharine  Roxet  (daughter  .of  fir  Payn  or  Pagan, 
Roxet,  a  native  of  Hainault,  and  Guyen  king  at  arms  for  that 
country),  who  married  fir  Hugh  Swinford,  a  knight  of  Lincoln. 
This  gentleman  dying  foon  after  their  marriage,  his  lady  re- 
turned into  the  duke's  family,  and  was  appointed  governed  of 
his  children.  She  had  a  filler  likewife  whofe  name  was  Phi- 
lippa,  a  great  favourite  with  the  duke  and  duchefs,  and  by  them, 
therefore  recommended  to  Chaucer  for  a  wife.  He  married 
her  about  the  year  1360,  when  he  was  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  and,  as  appears  from  a  picture  taken  of  him  at  that  time, 
one  of  the  handfomeft  perfons  about  the  court.  In  the  46th 
year  of  this  prince^  Chaucer  was  alfo  commiilioned,  in  con- 
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junction  with  other  perfens,  to  treat  with  the  republic  of 
Genoa.  This  negotiation,  it  is  conjectured,  regarded  the 
hiring  of  (hips  for  the  king's  navy  •,  for,  in  thofe  times,  though 
we  made  frequently  great  naval  armaments,  yet  we  had  but 
very  few  (hips  of  our  own ;  and  this  defect  was  fupplied  by 
hiring  them  from  the  free  ftates,  either  in  Germany  or  Italy. 
Upon  his  return,  his  majefty  granted  him  a  pitcher  of  wine 
daily,  in  the  port  of  London,  to  be'  delivered  by  the  butler  of 
England.  Soon  after  he  was  made  comptroller  of  the  cu'ftomS 
of  London,  for  wool,  wool-fells,  and  hides  *,  with  a  provifo, 
that  he  fhoulci  perforvally  execute  that  office,  and  keep  the  ac~> 
counts  of  it  with  his  own  hand.  About  a  year  after  his  nomi- 
nation to  this  office,  he  obtained  from  the  king  a  grant  of  the 
lands  and  body  of  fir  Edmund  Staplegate,  fon  of  fir  Edmund 
Staplegate  of  Kent,  in  ward.  His  income  at  this  time  amounted 
to  loool.  per  annum.  In  the  lad  year  of  king  Edward,  he 
Was  one  of  the  commifTioners  fent  over  to  expoftulate  with 
the  French,  on  their  violation  of  the  truce.  Richard  II.  who 

/      ' 

fucceeded  to  the  crown  in  1377,  confirmed  the  fame  year  his 
grandfather's  grant  to  Chaucer  of  20  marks  a  year,  and  like- 
wife  the  other  grant  of  a  pitcher  of  wine  daily.  In  the  fourth 
year  of  Richard  II.  he  procured  a  confirmation  of  the  grants 
that  had  been  formerly  made  to  himfelf  and  to  Philippa  his 
wife.  Chaucer  had  adopted  many  of  WicklifFeV  tenets,  and 
exerted  himieif  to  the  utmoft  in  1382,  in  fupporting  John 
Camberton,  generally  ftyled  John  of  Northampton,  mayor  of 
London,  who  attempted  to  reform  the  city,  according  to  the 
advice  given  by  Wickliffe.  This  was  highly  relented  by  the 
clergy,  Camberton  .was  taken  into  cuftody.  Our  poet,  who 
was  apprized  of  his  danger,  made  his  efcape  out  of  the  king- 
dom, and  fpent  his  rime  in  Halnault,  France,  and  Zealand; 
where  he  wrote  moft  of  his  books. 

His  necefiities  forcing  him  to  return  to  England,  he  was  dif- 
covered,  feized,  and  fent  to  pvifori.  But  upon  difcovering  all 
he  knew  of  the  late  tra^aclions  in-  the  city,  he  was  difcharged; 
This  confeffioa  brought  upon  him  a  heavy  load  of  calumny, 
To  give  vent  to  his  forrow  at  this  time,  he  wrote  his  "  Tefla- 
ment  of  Love/'  in  imitation  "of  "  Boetliius  de  Confolatione 
Pbilofophke."  His  afflictions  received  a  very  confiderabie  ad- 
dition by  the  fall  of  th?  duke  of  Lancafter's  credit  at  court. 
He  now'  refolved  to  quit  that  bufy  fcene  of  life  which  had  in- 
volved him  in  fo  many  troubles,  and  accordingly  retired  to 
"Woodflock,  where  he  employed  part  of  his -time  in  revifmg 
and  correcting  his  writings.  The  duke  of  Lancafter's  return- 
to  favour,  and  his  marrying  Catherine  Swynfordj  fitter  to 
Chaucer's  wife,  could  not  influence  our  author  to  quit  his  re- 
fh'ement,  where  he  publiihed  his  admirable  "  Treatife  on  the 
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Aitrolabe."     The  king,  upon  his  return  to  France,  where  lie 
'efpoufed    Ifabel  the   ffench  king's    daughter,  who    was    then 
very  young,  and  put  under  the  care  of  the  duchefs  of  Lancafter, 
granted  Chaucer  an  annuity  of  20  marks  per  annum,  in  lieu 
of  that  given  him  by  his  grandfather,  which  poverty  had  forced 
him  to  difpofe  of  for  his  fubfiftence,  and  in  the   21  ft  year  of 
his  reign  granted   him   his  protection  for  two  years.     Upon 
the  death  of  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  he  retired  to  Dunnington. 
caftle,  where  he  fpent  the  lafl  two  years  of  his  life.     Upon 
the  accefijon  of  Henry  of  Lancafter,  the  fon  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  to  the  throne,  having  accidentally  loft  the  two  lad  grants  of 
an  annuity,  and  that  of,  the  wine  by  king  Kichard,  he  obtained 
a  confirmation  of  them  by  an  exemplification  of  his  former 
letters  patent.     The  new  king  alfo  granted  him,  in  the  fir  It 
year  of  his  reign,  an  annuity  of  40   marks  per  ami.  for  the 
term  :of  his  life.     He  died  Oct.  25,  1400,  and  was  buried  at 
Weftminfter-abbey,  in  the  great  fouth-crofs  aide.     By  his  wife 
Philippa  he  had  two  fons,  Thomas  and  Lewis,  to  the  latter  of 
whom  he    addreffed    his  "  Aftroiabe."     Thomas  was  fpeaker 
of  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  ambafia- 
dor  to    France    and    Burgundy,    and    paiTed    through  feveral 
other  public  pofts.' 

Mr.  Francis  Beaumont,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Specht,  dated  from 
Leicefter,  June  30,  1597,  comparing  Chaucer  with  other  poets, 
tells  us,  that  his  "  Canterbury  Tales  contain  in  them  almorfc 
the  fame  argument  that  is  handled  in  comedies:  his  ftyle 
therein  for  the  mod  part  is  low  and  open,  and  like  unto  theirs; 
but  herein  they  differ.  The  comedy  writers  do  all  follow 
and  borrow  one  of  another;  as  Terence  from  Plautus  and 
Menander ;  Plautus  from  Menander  and  Demophilus  ;  Statins 
and  Cxcilius  from  Diphilus,  Apollodorus,  and  Philemon;  and 
almoft  all  the  lafl  comedians  from  that  which  was  called  An- 
tiqua  Comedia  ....  Chaucer's  device  of  his  Canterbury  pil- 
grimage is  merely  his  own  ;  his  drift  is  to  touch  all  forts  of 
men,  and  to  difcover  all  vices  of  age  ;  which  he  doth  fo  feel- 
ingly, and  with  fo  true  an  aim,  as  he  never  fails  to  hit  what- 
foever  mark  he  levels  at."  He  afterwards  obferves,  "  that  our 
poet  may  rightly  be  called  the  pith  and  fmews  of  eloquence, 
and  the  very  life  itfelf  of  all  mirth  and  pleafant  writing  ;  be- 
fides  one  gift  he  had  above  other  authors,  and  that  is,  by  ex- 
cellency of  his  defcriptions  to  poffefs  his  readers  with  a  more 
forcible  imagination  of  feeing  that  (as  it  were)  done  before  their 
eyes,  which  they  read,  than  any  other  that  hath  ever  written  in 
iiny  tongue." 

c  As  Chaucer  is  the  father  of  englifh  poetry,"  fays  Dryden, 
1  fo  I  hold  him  in  the  fame  degree  of  veneration  as  the  Gre- 
cians held  Homer,  or  the  Romans  Virgil :  he  is  a  perpetual 
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fountain  of  good  fenfe,  learned  in  ail  fciences,  and  therefore 
f peaks  properly  on  all  fubjects  5   as  he  knew  what  to  fay,  ib 
he  knew  alfo  when  to  leave  off,  a  continence  which  is  practiied 
by  few  writers,  and  fcareely  by  any  of  the  antients,  excepting 
Virgil  and  Horace.     Chaucer  followed  nature  everywhere,  but 
was  never  fo  bold  as  to  go  beyond  her :  and  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference of  being  poet  a  and  nil/us  pc'eta>   if  we  may  believe   Ca- 
tullus ;   as  much  as  betwixt  a  model!  behaviour  and  affectation. 
The  verfe  of  Chaucer,  I  confefs,  is  not  harmonious  to  us  ;  but 
it  is  like  the  eloquence  of  one  whom  Tacitus  commends,  it 
was  anr'ibus  i/lius  tcmporis  accommodate  :  they -who  lived  with  him, 
and  fome  time  after  him,  thought  it  mufical ;  and  it  continues 
fo  even  in  our  judgment,  if  compared  with  the  numbers  of 
Lydgate  and   Gower,  his  contemporaries  •:    diere  is  the  rude 
iweetnefs  of  a  fcoteh  tune  in  it,  which  is  natural  and  pleating,, 
though  not  perfect.     It  is  true,  I  cannot  go  fo  far  as  he  who 
pubhfhed  the  hit  edition  of  him,   for  he  would  make  us  believe 
the  fault  is  in  our  ears,  and  that   there  are   really  ten  fyllables 
in  a  verfe,  where   we  find  but  nine.     But  this  opinion  is  not 
worth  confuting  ;  it  is  fo  grot's  and  obvious  an  error,  that  com- 
mon fenfe  (which  is  a  rule  m  every   thing  but  matters  of  faith 
and   revelation)     muil  convince    the   reader,  that  equality   of 
numbers  in  every  verfe,  which  we  call  heroic,  was  either  not 
known  or  not  always  practiced  in  Chaucer's  age  :  it  were  an 
eafy  matter   to  produce  fome  thoufands  of  his  verfcs,  which 
are  lame  for  want  of  half   and  fometimes  a  whole  one,  and 
ivhich  no  pronunciation  can  make  otherwife.     We  can  only 
fay,  that  he  lived  in  the  infancy  of  our  poetry,  and  that  nothing 
is  brought  to  perfection  at  the  fir  ft.     We  mud  be  children  be- 
fore   we    grow  men.     There   was   Ennuis.,  and   in  procefs  of 
time  a  Lucillus  and   a   Lucretius,   before  Virgil  and   Horace  > 
even  after  Chaucer,  there  was  a  Spenfef,  a  Harrington,  a  Fair- 
fax, before  Waller  and  Denham  were  in  being  :   and  our  num- 
bers were  in  their  non-age  till  thefe  laft  appeared." 

"  lie  muft  (Dryden  afterwards  adds)  have  been  a  man  of  a 
mod  wonderful  comprehenfive  nature,  becaufe,  as  it  has  been 
truly  obferved  of  him,  he  has  taken  into  the  compafs  of  his 
Canterbury  Talcs,  the  various  manners  and  luimours,  as  we 
now  call  them,  of  the  whole  Engliih  nation  in  his  age.  Not 
a  fmgle  character  has  efcaped  him.  All  his  pilgrims  are 
ieverally  diftinguiihed  from  each  other,  and  not  only  in  their 
inclinations,  but  in  their  physiognomies  and  perfons.  Bap- 
».iita  Porta  could  not  have  defcribed  their  natures  better 
than  by  the  marks  which  the  poet  gives  them.  The  matter 
and  manner  of  their  tales  and  of  their  telling,  are  fo  fuited  to 
their  different  educations,  humours,  and  callings,  that  each  of 
them  would  be  improper  in  any  other  mouth.  Even  the 
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grave  and  ferious  characters  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  feve- 
ral  forts  of  gravity :  their  difcourfes  are  fuch  as  belong  to  their 
age,  their  calling,  and  their  breeding ;  fuch  as  are  becoming 
of  them,  and  of  them  only.  Some  of  his  perfons  are  vicious, 
and  fome  virtuous ;  fome  are  unlearned,  or  (as  Chaucer  calls 
them)  lewd,  and  fome  are  learned.  Even  the  ribaldry  of  the 
low  characters  is  different :  the  reeve,  the  miller,  and  the  cook, 
are  feveral  men,  and  diftinguifhed  from  each  other,  as  much 
as  the  mincing  lady,  priorefs,  and  the  broad-f peak  ing  gap-tooth'd 
wife  of  Bath.  But  enough  of  this  :  there  is  fuch  a  variety  of 
game  fpringing  up  before  me,  that  I  am  diitracled  in  my  choice, 
and  know  not  which  to  follow.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  according 
to  the  proverb,  that  here  is  God's  plenty.  We  hear  our  fore- 
fathers and  great  grand-dames  all  before  us,  as  they  were  in 
Chaucer's  days :  their  general  characters  are  Hill  remaining  in 
mankind,  and  even  in  England,  though  they  are  called  by 
other  names  than  thofe  of  monks  and  friars,  of  chanons,  and 
lady  abbefies,  and  nuns  :  for  mankind  is  ever  tlie  fame,  and  no- 
thing loft  out  of  nature,  though  every  tiling  is  altered. — Boc- 
cace  lived  in  the  fame  age  with  Chaucer,  had  the  fame  genius, 
and  followed  the  fame  ftudies  :  both  writ  novels,  and  each  of 
them  cultivated  his  mother-tongue.- — In  the  ferious  part  of  po- 
etry the  advantage  is  wholly  on  Chaucer's  fide  •,  for  though  the 
Englifhman  has  borrowed  many  tales  from  the  Italian,  yet  it 
appears  that  thofe  of  Boccace  were  not  generally  of  his  own 
making,  but  taken  from  authors  of  former  ages,  and  by  him 
only  modelled ;  fo  that  what  was  of  invention  in  either  of 
them,  may  be  judged  equal.  But  Chaucer  has  refined  on  Boc- 
cace, and  has  mended  the  ftories,  which  he  has  borrowed,  in 
his  way  of  telling,  though  profe  allows  more  liberty  of  thought, 
and  the  exprellion  is  more  eafy,  when  uncon fined  by  numbers. 
Our  countryman  carries  weight,  and  yet  wins  the  race  at  dif- 
advantage."  His  "  Canterbury  Tales"  have  been  incomparably 
well  publifhed  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt. 

CHAULIEU  (GUILLEAUME),  was  born  at  Fontenay  in, 
Normandy,  in  the  year  1639.  His  father  was  confeiller  d'etat 
at  Rouen,  by  whom  he  was  placed  in  the  College  de  Navarre 
at  Paris,  where  he  acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  an- 
tient  authors,  and  contra6ted  an  intimacy  with  the  duke  de 
Rochefoucault  and  the  abbe  Marfillac.  His  lively  converfation 
and  his  various  talents  procured  him  the  patronage  of  thefe 
two  perfons,  and  an  opportunity  for  gaining  a  knowledge  of 
the  world.  Here  he  formed  an  acquaintance  that  had  a  great 
influence  on  his  poetry.  The  duchefs  of  Bouillon,  a  niece  of 
cardinal  Mazarin,  was  about  to  lay  out  a  large  garden,  and  to 
that  purpofe  thought  it  neceflary  to  obtain  a  piece  of  grouad 
belonging  to  the  eitate  of  the  family  of  Qiaulieu.  The  poet, 
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with  much  addrefs,  brought  the  treaty  to  effec*l  agreeably  to 
*he  clef:  res  of  the  duchefs,  raid  thus  acquired  the  favour  of  a 
Jady,  who  afterwards  became  the  infpirer  of  his  fonnets.  Her 
houfe  was  a  temple  of  the  mufes ;  fne  encouraged,  rewarded, 
and  infpired  all  fuch  as  ihewed  but  the  l^aft  fparks  of  poetic 
genius ;  but  ihe  evinced  a  particular  regard  for  Chaulieu. 
Through  her  he  became  known  to  the  duke  de  Vendorne,  a 
great  friend  of  the  mufes,  who,  as  grand  prior  of  France., 
prefented  him  with  a  priorate  on  the  ille  of  Oleron,  with  an 
annual  revenue  cf  28,000  iivres.  To  this  were  afterwards  added 
the  abbacies  of  Pouliers,  Renes,  Aumale,  and  St.  Stephen, 
and  thus  he  was  enabled  to  pais  his  life  in  eafe  and  ailiuence. 
The  fir  ft  thing  by  which  Chaulieu  became  known  as  a  poet 
was  a  rondeau  on  Benierade's  translation  of  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phofes.  He  foon  found  opportunities  for  appearing  frequently 
before  the  public  ;  and  his  acquaintance  with  Chapelle  deter- 
mined him  entirely  for  jovial  poetry.  Chaulieu  was  no  poet 
by  profeffion ;  he  fung  with  the  flafe  in  his  hand.  In  a  circle 
pi  genial  friends  he  acquired  thofe  delicate  fentiments  which 
render  his  poetry  at  pnce  fo  natural  and  fo  charming.  The 
mufes  were  the  bed  comforts  of  his  age,  as  they  had  frequently 
been  in  his  younger  years,  when  he  was  vifited  by  that  child  of 
yoluptuoufnefs,  the  obUinate  gout.  And  thefe  vifits  were 
very  frequent ;  but  he  always  alleviated  the  pains  they 
coft  him  by  converfations  with  his  friends  and  the  mufes. 
Thus  he  calmly  expected  death  ;  and  died  in  1726,  being  then 
in  his  Sift  year.  He  was  extremely  ddirous  of  becoming  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts  ;  and,  011  feeing  another 
preferred  to  him,  he  took  his  revenge  by  fatirical  attacks  on  the 
management  of  the  inilitution.  It  was  the  perfect  confonance 

O  1 

of  his  life  with  his  poems,  that  gave  them  the  natural  air  for 
which  they  have  ever  been  fo  greatly  admired,  'ihe  phiiofophy 
of  the  graces,  that  animates  his  works,  was  alfo  the  rule  of  his 
life.  But  few  of  his  poems  were  publifhed  during  his  life-time, 
and  thofe  occasionally  and  detached  ;  the  trouble  of  cblle&rag 
them  he  left  to  his  friends  after  his  death.  The  fir  ft  editions  were 
very  imperfect,  till  Camufac  and  St.  Marc  took  the  pains  te> 
publifli  them,  in  a  completcr  collection-  But  from  their  great 
ctifperfion  it  is  impofiible  to  reduce  his  writings  to  a  regular 
chronological  feri.es.  The  utmoft  that  can  be  done,  is  to  ar- 
range them  into  feparate  dafles.  In  the  iirft  come  the  epHHes 
in  verfe,  and  the  letters  in  profe  intermingled  with  verfes. 
Both  are  charming  trifles  of  the  familiar  mule,  and  are  cha- 
racterifed  by  an  eafy  pr.ctv,  agreeable  piclur.e^,  lively  ftrokes, 
delicate  fentiments,  genuine  wit,  pleafmg  iiclions,  epicurean 
morality,  or  fageiTe  cominode,  as  Saint  Marc  u fed  to  call  it, 
and  a  ftyle  that  is  either  flowery,  natural,  tender,  comic, 
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fatirical,  or  glowing,  occafionally  as  the  fubje£t  requires.     Their 
Jevity,  however,  is  fometimes  attended  with  a  certain  negligence 
that  is  often   productive  of  flat,  incorrect,  and  puerile  paflages. 
Hence  Chaulieu's  verification  is  fo  flowing  and  harmonious,  but 
likewife  frequently  faulty  and   contrary  to  the  rules  of  fpeech, 
At  times  he  is  defignedly  negligent  in  imitation  of  the  fimple  ftyle 
of  Marot.  Some  find  great  harmony  in  the  continual  recurrenceof 
the  fame  rhymes,   in  which   he  followed  Chapelle.     Dubos  be- 
ftows  much  praife  on  this  method  of  rhyming  ;  and  it  is  re- 
marked by  Camufac  that  fuch  verfes  are  eminently  adapted  to 
mufic.     baint  Marc,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  younger  Racine, 
complain  of  a  monotony  in  this  fort  of  rhymes,  affirm  that  they 
are  galling   fetters,  conceive   that   the  beauty  of  them  confifls 
folely  in  the  conqueft  of  greater  difficulties,  and  that  the  french 
language  is  not  fo    poor  in  fonorous   phrafeology  as  to  Hand  in 
need  of  fuch  a  practice.     Though  the  letters  of  Chaidieu  were  all 
a&ually  written,  and  moftly  directed  to  Bouillon,  yet  they  are 
frequently  interfperfed  with  ingenious    fictions.      Of  all   the 
epitres,    excepting    that  to   the  chevaliere   Bouillon,  the    mofr 
remarkable  is  that  addrcfled   to  M.  la  Fare,  as    the  poet,  with 
great  franknefs,    gives   us  in  it  his  ov/n  portrait.  —  The   fecond 
clafs  of   Chaulieu's  poems  confiils  of  odes,  not  of  the  higher 
fpecies,  but   partly   of    the    didactic,    and  partly  of  the   hu- 
morous.    Thofe  contre  Fefprit,  fur  Tirontenay,  and  les  poetes 
lyriques,  which  lafb  he  really  compofed  at  table,  appear  to  be. 
the  belt.  —  Into  a  third  clafs  the  editor  has  thrown  fuch  as  may 
be  fuppofed  to  efcape  the  pen  of  a  poet  who  does  not  make  poe- 
try his  profefTion.     Here  we  find  a  fort  of  florilcgium  of  fongs> 
ftanzas,    ballads,  rondeaus,  fonriets,  tales,  elegies,  vaudevilles^ 
airs,  couplets,  madrigals,    bouquets,  moral  verfes,  and    other 
fancies  and  conceits  of  the  fportive  mufe. 

CHAUNCY(SiR  HENRY  ),knt.  author  of  the  hiftorical  antiqui- 
ties of  Herlfordmire,  wras  defcended  from  a  family  which  came 
into  England  with  William  the  conqueror.  He  was  educated  in, 
grammar-learning  at  Bifhop's-Stortford  fchool  [D]  under  Mr. 
Thomas  Leigh;  and  in  the  year  1647  admitted  in  Gonvil  and 
Caius  college,  Cambridge.  He  removed  in  1649  to  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  in  1656  was  called  to  the  bar.  In  1661  he  was 
conftituted  a  juftice  of  peace  for  the  county  of  Hertford  ; 
made  one  of  the  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  1675,  ant* 
fteward  of  the  burgh-court  in  Hertford  ;  and  likewife  in  1680 
appointed  by  charter  recorder  of  that  place.  In  1681  he  was 
elected  reader  of  the  Middle  Temple  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  June, 


A  fchool  that  turned  out  feveral  of  nedeft,     is   gone    to  ruin,    the  building 

the  greateft  fcholars  for  the  firft  depart-  pulled   down,  and  die    noble  library  be- 

ments   in  church  and  llate  ;   but   within  lodging  to  it  removed. 
thefe  fsw   years,  by  foms  unaccountable 
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the  fame  year,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  at  Windfor~ 
caftle  from  king  Charles  II.  He  was  chofen  treafurer  of  the 
Middle  Temple  in  1685.  On  the  nth  of  June  1688  he  was 
called  to  the  degree  of  ferjeant  at  law,  and  the  fame  year  ad- 
vanced to  be  one  of  his  majefty's  juftices  for  the  counties  of 
Glamorgan,  Brecknock  and  Radnor,  in  the  principality  of 
Wales.  After  being  thrice  married,  he  died  in  the  year  1700* 
and  was  buried  at  Ardley  or  Yardley.  He  publifhed  the  hif- 
torical  antiquities  of  Hertford  mire,  with  the  original  of  coun- 
ties, hundreds,  wapentakes,  boroughs,  corporations,  towns, 
parimes,  villages,  hamlets,  &c. 

CHAUSSE  (MICHAEL  ANGELO  DE  LA),  a  learned  antiquary 
of  Paris  in  the  laft  century,  went  early  in  life  to  Rome  for  the 
fake  of  ftudying  antiquities.  The  fame  tafte  that  had  led  him 
to  that  famous  city  induced  him  to  remain  there.  His  Mufaeum 
Romanum,  Rome  1690,  fol.  and  augmented  to  2  vols.  fol.  in 
1746,  evinced  the  fuccefs  of  his  application.  This  valuable  col- 
lection comprifes  a  numerous  fucceffion  of  antique  gems,  which 
had  never  before  been  given  by  impreffion  to  the  public.  It 
has  gone  through  feveral  editions.  Gra^vius  inferted  it  at 
length  in  his  Reeueil  des  antiquites  Tomaines.  The  fame  author 
publifhed  at  Rome,  in  1707^  Reeueil  des  pierres-gravees  anti- 
ques, in  4to.  The  explanations  are  in  Italian,  and  the  plates  are 
executed  by  Bartoli.  There  is  alfo  by  him,  Piclurre  antique 
crvptarum  romanarum  et  fepulchri  nafonum,  1738,  fol.  Thefe 
different  works  prefent  a  great  ftock  of  erudition  and  fagacity  ; 
and  are  much  confulted  by  the  curious. 

CHAUVEAlI  (pRAxgois),  a  painter,  engraver  and  defigner, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1013,  and  died  there  in  1676,  aged  63. 
His  fir  ft  performances  were  iome  engravings  from  the  pictures 
of  Laurence  de  la  Hire  -,  but  the  livelinefs  of  his  imagination 
not  comporting  v/ith  the  tardinefs  of  the  graving  tool,  he  began 
to  delineate  his  own  thoughts  in  aquafortis.  If  his  works  have 
not  the  delicacy  ^>~»d  melKnvnels  that  diftinguim  the  engravings 
of  feme  other  artiits ;  yet  he  threw  into  them  all  the  fire,  all 
the  force  and  fentiment  of  which  his  art  is  fufceptible.  He 
worked  with  fnrprifing  facility.  His  children  ufed  to  read  to 
him  after  fupper  the  paflages  of  hiitory  he  intended  to  draw. 
He  imbir.tly  feized  the  molt  linking  part  of  the  fubjecT:,  traced 
the  dcfign  of  it  on  the  plate  of  copper  with  the  point  of  his 
graver;  and,  before  he  went  to  bed,  fitted  it  for  being  corroded 
by  the  aquafortis  the  next  day,  while  he  employed  himfelf  in 
engraving  or  drawing  lomething  elfe.  He  fupplied  not  only 
painters  and  fculptors  with  defigns,  but  alfo  carvers  and  gold- 
fmiths,  jewellers  and  embroiderers,  and  even  joiners  and 
fmirhs.  Befides  4000  pieces  engraved  by  his  hand,  and  1400 
executed  from  his  defigns,  feveral  fmall  pictures  are  to  be  feen 
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of  his  In  a  very  agreeable   tafte.     The  famous  le  Brun,  his 
friend,  bought  mod  of  them  after  his  death. 

CHAUVEAU  (RENE),  fon  of  the  foregoing,  followed  the 
footfteps  of  his  father.  Like  him,  he  had  an  admirable  facility 
in  inventing  fubjecls  and  in  embellifhing  them  ;  a  variety  and 
an  ingenious  turn  in  the  difpofition  of  his  figures.  He  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  more  efpecially  as  a  fculptor.  He  worked  for 
Louis  XIV.  and  for  feveral  foreign  princes.  The  marquis  de 
Torci  was  the  laft  that  employed  him,  at  his  chateau  de  Sable. 
This  nobleman  having  afked  him  what  wages  he  would  have  by 
the  day  ?  Chaveau,  nettled  at  the  queuion,  which  he  thought  not 
conformable  to  his  merit,  abruptly  quitted  both  his  work  and 
the  manfion.  Upon  this  he  came  to  Paris;  where  he  died  in 
1722,  at  the  age  of  59,  from  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  vexation  he  fuffered  from  having  changed  his  mo- 
ney into  bank  notes. 

CHAUVIN"  (STEPHEN),  a  proteflant  clergyman,  born  at 
Nimes,  left  his  country  upon  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  went  to  Rotterdam,  and  afterwards  to  Berlin,  where 
he  became  profeiTor  of  philofophy.  He  died  in  1725  at  the 
age  of  85.  He  publifhed,  I.  A  lexicon  philofophicum,  fol. 
1692.  Rotterdam  and  at  Leward,  1713,  with  plates.  2.  A 
new  journal  des  fcavans,  begun  in  1694  at  Rotterdam,  and 
continued  at  Berlin  ;  but  lefs  efteemed  than  the  Hiftoire  des 
ouvrages  des  fcavans  by  Bafnage,  a  better  writer,  and  a  man  of 
more  tafbc. 

CHAZELLES  (JoHN  MATTHEW),  a  french  mathematician 
nnd  engineer,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1657,  and  educated  there 
in  the  college  of  Jefuits,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Paris  in 
1675.  He  firft  made  an  acquaintance  with  du  Hamel,  fecre- 
tary  to  the  academy  of  fciences ;  who,  obferving  his  genius  to 
lie  ftrongly  towards  aftronomy,  prefented  him  to  CafTmi.  Cafr 
fini  took  him  with  him  to  the  obfervatory,  and  employed  him 
under  him,  and  Chazelles  went  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  fci- 
ence.  In  1683,  the  academy  carried  on  the  great  work  of  the 
meridian  to  the  north  and  fouth,  begun  in  1670 ;  and  Caflini 
having  the  fouthern  quarter  a  digued  him,  took  in  the  affiftance 
of  Chazelles.  In  1684,  the  duke  of  Mortemar  made  ufe  of 
Chazelles  to  teach  him  mathematics,  and  the  year  after  pro- 
cured him  the  preferment  of  hydrography-profeifor  for  the  gal- 
lies  of  Marieilles,  where  he  fet  up  a  fchool  for  young  pilots, 
defigned  to  fe.rve  on  board  the  gallies.  In  1686,  the  gallies 
made  four  little  campaigns,  or  rather  four  courfes  purely  for 
exercife.  Chnzeiles  went  on  board  every  time  with  them ; 
kept  his  fchool  upon  the  fea,  and  fhewed  the  practice  of  what 
he  taught.  He  iikewife  made  a  great  many  geometrical  and 
agronomical  obfervations,  by  virtue  of  which  he  drew  a  new 
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map  of  the  coail  of  Provence.  In  1687  and  168^-  he  made 
two  other  fea  campaigns,  in  which  he  drew  a  great  many  plans 
of  ports,  roads,  towns,  and  forts,  which  ferved  for  fomething 
more  than  bare  curiofities,  and  were  lodged  with  the  miniilers 
of  (late.  At  the  beginning  of  the  vwar  which  ended  with  the 
peace  of  Ryfwick,  fome  marine  officers,  and  Chazeiles  among 
the  reft,  fancied  the  gallies  might  be  fo  contrived  as  to  live  up- 
on the  ocean,  that  they  might  ferve  to  tow  the  men  of  war 
when  the  wind  failed,  or  proved  contrary ;  and  alfo  help  to  fe- 
cure  the  coail  of  France  upon  the  ocean.  He  was  fent  to  the 
weftern  coails  in  July  1689,  to  examine  the  prac~Hcablenefs  of 
thisfcheme;  and  in  1690,  15  gallies,  new-built,  fet  fail  from 
Rochefort,  cruifed  as  far  as  Torbay  in  England,  and  proved 
ferviceable  at  the  defcent  upon  Tinmouth.  Here  he  performed 
the  functions  of  an  engineer,  and  {hewed  as  much  courage  as 
if  he  had  been  bred  a  foldier.  The  general  officers  he  ferved 
under  declared,  that  when  they  fent  him  to  take  a  view  of  any 
poll  of  the  enemy,  they  could  rely  entirely  upon  his  intelligence. 
"I  he  gallies,  after  their  expedition,  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine  into  the  bafons  of  Havre  de  Grace  and  Honfleur  ;  but  here 
they  could  not  winter,  becaufe  it  was  neceffary  to  make  thefe" 
bafons  dry  feveral  times,  to  prevent  the  ilagnating  and  flench 
of  the  water.  He  propcfed  the  carrying  of  them  to  Rohan  j 
and  though  all  the  pilots  were  againfl  him,  objecting  infupera- 
ble  difficulties,  he  was  entrufted  with  the  undertaking,  and 
Succeeded  in  it.  While  he  was  at  Rohan,  he  digefled  into  order 
the  obfervations  which  he  had  made  on  the  coaits  of  the  ocean  ; 
and  here  he  drew  right  diftinc~t  maps,  with  a  portulan  to-them, 
viz.  a  large  defcription  of  every  haven,  of  the  depth,  the  tides, 
the  clangers  and  advantages  difcovered,  &c.  Thefe  maps  were 
inferred  in  the  "  Neptune  Francois,3'  publifhed  in  1692,  in 
which  year  he  was  engineer  at  the  defcent  at  Oneille.  In  1693* 
M.  de  Pontchartrain,  then  fecretary  of  ftate  for  the  marine,  and 
afterwards  chancellor  of  France,  refolved  to  get  the  "  Neptune 
TYancjois  '  carried  on  to  a  fecond  volume,  which  was  alfo  to 
take  in  the  Mediterranean.  Chazeiles  de  fired  that  he  might 
have  a  year's  voyage  in  this  fea,  for  making  agronomical  ob- 
fervations  j  and,  the  requeft  being  granted,  he  paired  by  Greece, 
Egypt,  and  the  other  parts  of  Turkey,  with  his  quadrant  and 
teieicope  in  his  hand.  When  he  was  in  Egypt,  he  meafured  the 
pyramids ;  and  found,  that  the  four  fides  of  the  biggefl  lay 
preciiely  againft  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  Now  as  it  is 
highly  probable  that  this  exact  pofition  to  eaft,  weft,  north, 
and  fouth,  was  deGgned  3000  years  ago  by  thofe  that  raifed  this 
vaft  ftrufture,  it  follows  that,  during  fo  long  an  interval,  there 
has  been  no  alteration  in  the  fituation  of  the  heavens  -,  or,  which 
is  what  we  mean,  that  the  poles  of  the  earth  and  the  meridians 
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liave  all  along  continued  the  fame,  He  llkewife  made  a  report 
of  his  voyage  in  the  Levant,  and  gave  the  academy  all  the  fa- 
tisfaclion  they  wanted  concerning  the  pofition  of  Alexandria ; 
upon  which  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  academy  in  1695. 

Chazelles  died  Jan.  1710*  He  was  a  very  extraordinary  and 
ufeful  man  j  aiid,  befides  his  great  genius  and  attainments, 
was  alfo  remarkable  for  his  moral  and  religious  endowments. 

CHEKE  (JOHN),  descended  of  an  antient  family  in  the  Ifle 
of  Wight,  was  born  at  Cambridge,  June  16,  1514.  He  was 
admitted  into  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge  at  about  the  age 
of  175  and  there  made  great  proficiency  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages, particularly  the  greek.  After  taking  his  degrees  in. 
arts,  he  was  chofen  greek  lecturer  of  that  univerfity.  King 
Henry  having  founded,  about  1540,  a  profeflbrmip  of  the  greek 
tongue  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  with  a  ftipend  of  40  L 
a  year,  Cheke  was  chofen  the  firft  profeflbr.  He  was  at  the 
fame  time  univerfity  orator.  About  1543  he  was  incorporated 
M.  A.  at  Oxford,  where  he  had  ftudied  fome  time.  In  1544, 
he  was  appointed  joint  tutor  for  the  latin  tongue,  with  fir  An- 
thony Cooke,  to  prince  Edward,  and  one  of  the  canons  in  the 
new-founded  college  at  Oxford,  now  Chrift-church*  Upon, 
the  diiTolution  of  that  college  in  1545  he  got  a  penfion  in  room 
of  his  canonry.  Upon  the  acceffion  of  Edward  VI.  he  obtained 
an  annuity  of  ico  murks,  and  a  grant  of  land  and  manors  ;  and, 
by  virtue  of  the  king's  mandamus,  was  elected  provoft  of  King's 
college.  In  1549  he  was  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  vifit- 
ing  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the  32 
commiilioners,  appointed  to  compile  a  body  of  ecclefiaftical  law 
from  the  old  ecclefiaftical  law  books.  About  this  time  he  pub- 
liihed  his  book,  intituled  "  The  hurt  of  fedition."  In  1550 
he  was  made  chief  gentleman  of  the  king's  privy  chamber,  and 
ftill  continued  to  be  his  tutor.  In  1551  his  majefty  conferred 
on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  The  year  following  he 
was  made  chamberlain  of  the  exchequer  for  life  $  in  1553,  clerk 
of  the  council,  and  ibon  after  one  of  the  iecretaries  of  itate  and 
privy  counfellpr.  The  fame  year,  the  king  granted  to  him  and 
his  heirs  male  the  honour  of  Clerk  in  Suffolk,  with  other  lands 
to  the  amount  of  lool.  a  year.  Having  acled  as  fecretary  to 
lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  council,  after  king  Edward's  deceafe, 
he  was  upon  queen  Mary's  acceffion  committed  to  the  Tower. 
In  1 5 54  he  obtained  the  queen's  pardon,  and  was  fet  at  liberty, 
after  being  almoft  dripped  of  a  great  part  of  his  fubftance. 
The  queen  granting  him  afterwards  a  licence  to  travel,  he  went 
firft  to  Bafil,  and  thence  into  Italy.  Leaving  Italy,  and  not 
choofing  to  return  into  his  own  country,  he  went  and  fettled  at 
Strafburgh  in  Germany,  where  the  englifh  fervicc  was  kept  up  ; 
which  he  regularly  attended.  Meanwhile  his  eftate  in  England 
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was  confifcated  to  the  queen's  ufe,  under  pretence  that  lie  did 
not  come  home  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  granted  by  his  li- 
cence. He  was  now  forced  to  teach  greek  at  Strafburgh  for 
his  fubfiftence.  In  1556,  being  infidioufly  drawn  to  Bruflels, 
he  was,  by  order  of  king  Philip,  way-laid  in  his  return,  between 
that  place  and  Antwerp,  feized,  and  conveyed  blindfolded  in  a 
waggon  to  the  neareft  harbour,  where  he  was  put  on  board  a 
fhipj  under  hatches,  and  brought  to  the  Tower  of  London. 
Two  of  the  queen's  chaplains  were  fent  to  the  Tower  to  endea- 
vour to  reconcile  him  to  the  church  of  Rome,  but  without  fuc- 
cefs  -,  Dr.  Feckenham,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  came  afterwards  to 
offer  him  the  alternative  of  "  either  comply  or  burn."  Sir  John 
could  not  withftand  this  argument.  Having  made  his  folemn 
fubmiffion  to  cardinal  Pole,  the  pope's  legate,  he  was  by  him 
abfolved,  and  received  into  the  bofom  of  the  roman  catholic 
church.  He  was  afterwards  forced  to  make  a  public  recanta- 
tion before  the  queen,  and  another  long  one  before  the  whole 
court.  His  lands  were  reftored  to  him  upon  condition  of  an 
exchange  with  the  queen  for  others.  Grief,  remorfe,  and 
iliame  fhortening  his  days,  he  died  Sept.  13,  1557,  aged  43. 
He  was  author  of  feveral  books,  the  titles  of  which  may  be  feen- 
by  the  curious  in  his  life>  written  at  large  by  Strype.  He  left 
three  fons  by  his  wife,  whom  he  married  in  i  547.  He  was  rec- 
koned one  of  the  beft  and  moil  learned  men  of  his  age,  and  a 
diftinguifhed  reviver  of  polite  literature  in  England. 

CHEMNITZ  (MARTIN),  a  lutheran  divine,  was  born  at 
Britzen,  a  town  in  the  marquifate  of  Brandenburg,  in  1522, 
His  father  was  a  wool-comber.  After  having  learned  the  rudi- 
ments of  literature  in  a  fchool  near  home,  he  went  to  Magde- 
burg, where  he  made  fome  progrefs  in  arts  and  languages. 
Then  he  removed  to  Francfort  upon  the  Oder,  to  cultivate  phi- 
lofophy  under  his  relation  George  Sabinus ;  and  then  to  Wit-, 
temberg,  where  he  ftudied  under  Philip  Melanclhon.  After- 
wards he  became  a  fchool-mafter  in  Pruffia  ;  and,  in  15^2,  was 
made  librarian  to  the  prince.  He  now  devoted  himfelf  wholly 
to  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  though  he  was  a  confiderable  mathe- 
matician, and  (killed  particularly  in  artronomy.  After  he  had 
continued  in  the  court  of  Prufiia  three  years,  he  returned  to  the 
univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  and  lived  in  friendship  with  Me- 
lancthon.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Brunfwick,  where  he 
fpent  the  lad  30  years  of  his  life  •,  and  where  he  died  in  1586. 
His  works  are,  I.  Harmonia  evangeliorum  ;  2.  Examen  con- 
cilii  tridentini ;  3.  A  treatife  againft  the  jefuits,  wherein  he  ex- 
plained to  the  Germans  the  doctrines  and  policy  of  thofe  crafty 
devifers,  &c.  His  Examination  of  the  council  of  Trent  has  al- 
ways been  reckoned  a  very  mafterly  performance. 

Chemnitz  was  a  man  of  great  parts,  learning,  judgment,  and 
3  [modeily ; 
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ttiodefty ;  and  was  very  much  efteemed  by  the  princes  of  his 
own  communion,  who  often  made  ufe  of  him  in  the  public  af- 
fairs of  the  church.  This  is  what  Thuanus  fays  of  him  in  his 
Hiftory  of  the  year  1586  :  and  proteftant  writers  have  not  fcru- 
pled  to  rank  him  next  to  even  Luther  himfelf,  for  the  fervices 
he  did  in  promoting  the  reformation,  and  expofing  the  errors 
as  well  as  knaveries  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

CHERON  (ELIZABETH  SOPHIA),  daughter  of  a  painter  in 
enamel,  of  the  town  of  Meaux,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1648,  and 
ftudied  under  her  father.  At  the  age  of  14  the  name  of  the 
child  was  already  famous.  The  celebrated  Le  Brun  in  1672 
prefented  her  to  the  academy  of  painting  and  fculpture,  which 
complimented  her  talents  by  admitting  her  to  the  title  of 
academician.  This  ingenious  lady  divided  her  time  between 
painting,  the  learned  languages,  poetry  and  mufic.  She  drew 
on  a  large  fcale  a  great  number  of  gems,  a  work  in  which  (he 
particularly  excelled.  Thefe  pictures  were  no  lefs  admirable  for 
21  good  taile  in  drawing,  a  fmgular  command  of  pencil,  a  fine 
ilyle  of  colouring,  and  a  fuperior  judgment  in  the  chiaro- 
ofcuro.  The  various  manners  in  painting  were  all  familiar  to  her. 
She  excelled  inhiitory,  in  oil-colours,  in  miniature  enamels,  in 
portrait  painting,  and  efpecially  in  thofe  of  females.  It  is  faid 
that  me  frequently  executed  the  portraits  of  abfent  perfons, 
merely  from  memory,  to  which  {he  gave  as  ftrong  a  likenefs  as 
if  the  perfons  had  fat  to  her.  The  academy  of  Ricovrati  at 
Padua  honoured  her  with  the  furname  of  Erato,  and  gave  her 
a  place  in  their  fociety.  She  died  at  Paris,  Sept.  3,  1711,  at  the 
age  of  67. 

O  -i 

CHEbELDEN  (WILLIAM),  an  eminent  englifii  furgeon  and 
anatomift,  was  born  at  Somerby  in  Leiceftermire,  1688. 
After  a  fchool-education,  he  was  placed,  about  1703,  under 
Cowper  the  celebrated  anatomiii,  in  whofe  houfe  he  refided ; 
and  (tudied  furgery  under  Mr.  Feme,  head  furgeon  of  St.  Tho- 
mas's hofpital  (whom  he  afterwards  fucceeded),  for  19  years. 
In  1711  he  was  elected  F.  R.  S.  So  early  as  the  age  of  22 
he  read  lectures  in  anatomy;  of  which  the  fyllabus  was  firft 
printed  in  1711,  and  afterwards  annexed  to  his  "  Anatomy  of 
the  human  body,"  printed  firil  in  1713,  8vo.  He  continued 
his  lectures  for  20  years,  and  during  that  period  obliged  the 
public  with  many  curious  and  fingular  cafes,  which  are  printed 
in  the  Philofophical  tranfaclions,  the  Memoirs  of  the  academy 
of  furgery  at  Paris,  and  other  valuable  repofitories.  His  Ofteo- 
graphy,  infcribed  to  queen  Caroline,  was  publifhed  by  fub- 
icription  in  a  handfome  folio,  1733  :  a  peevifn  critique  on 
which  work,  was  printed  by  Dr.  Douglas,  in  1735?  under  the 
title  of  "  Remarks  on  that  pompous  book,  the  Oiteography  of 
Mr,  Chefelden."  It  was  animadverted  on  with  more  candour 
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by  the  famous  Haller,  who,  while  he  pointed  out  what  wag 
amifs  in  it,  yet  paid  Mr.  Chefelden  all  the  praifes  he  deferved. 
Heifter,  alfo,  in  his  "  Compendium  of  anatomy,"  has  donp 
juitice  to  his  merit. 

In  his  feveral  publications  on  anatomy,  he  never  failed  to  in- 
troduce felect  cafes  in  furgery ;  and  to  u  le  Dran's  operations 
in  furgery,"  which  he  publifhed  in  1749,  he  annexed  21  ufeful 
plates,  and  3  variety  of  valuable  remarks,  fome  of  which  he  had 
made  fo  early  as  while  he  was  a  pupil  under  Mr.  Feme.  But 
what  he  more  particularly  attended  to,  was  the  operation  of 
cutting  for  the  (tone.  In  1722  he  giined  finking  applaufe  in 
this  way  ;  and  the  year  after,  publiihed  his  u  Treatife  on  the 
high  operation  for  the  ftone."  In  1729  he  was  elected  a  cor- 
refponding  member  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris  j 
and,  aimed  on  the  iriftitution  of  the  royal  academy  of  furgery 
in  that  city,  1732,  had  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  foreigner 
afibciated  to  their  learned  body.  In  1728  he  immortalized 
himfelf  by  giving  fight  to  a  lad  near  14  years  old,  who  had  been 
totally  blind  from  his  birth,  by  the  clofure  of  the  iris,  without 
the  lead  opening  for  light  in  the  pupil :  he  drew  up  a  particular 
account  of  the  whole  procefs,  and  the  various  obfervations  made 
by  the  patient,  after  he  had  recovered  his  fight  [E]. 

His  fame  was  now  fo  fully  eftabliihed,  that  he  was  efteemed 
the  firfl  man  of  his  profeflion.  He  was  elected  head-furgeou 
of  St  Thomas's  hofpital ;  at  St.  George's  and  the  "Weftminfter 
infirmary  he  was  chofen  confulting  furgeon  ;  and  was  alfo  ap- 
pointed principal  furgeon  to  queen  Caroline.  Having  now  ob- 
tained the  utmoft  of  his  wimes  as  to  fame  and  fortune,  he 
fought  for  that  moft  deilrable  of  bleflings,  a  life  of  tranquillity  ; 
and  found  it,  1737,  in  the  appointment  of  head-furgeon  to- 
Chelfea  hofpital,  which  he  held  to  his  death.  In  1738,  Mr. 
Sharpe  dedicated  his  "  1  reatife  on  the  operations  of  furgery ' 
to  Mr.  Chefelden  *,  to  whom  he  acknowledges  himfelf  "  chiefly 
indebted  for  whatever  knowledge  he  can  pretend  to  in  fur- 
gery -,"  calls  him  "  the  ornament  of  his  profemon  j"  and  fays, 
that  "  to  him  poflerity  will  be  for  ever  indebted  for  the  fignal 
fervices  he  has  done  to  furgery." 

In  the  latter  end  of  1751,  he  was  feized  with  a  paralytic 
ftroke,  from  which,  to  appearance,  he  was  perfectly  recovered  j 
when,  April  ic,  1752,  a  fudden  ftroke  of  apoplexy  hurried  him 
to  the  grave,  at  the  age  of  64.  He  was  intimate  with  Pope, 
by  whom  he  is  often  mentioned  with  honour,  as  well  as  affec- 
tion. 

CHESNE  (JOSEPH  DU) -  QUERCETANUS,  lord  of  la  Violette, 
and  phyfician  to  the  french  king,  was  born  at  Armagnac.  Af- 

]  Se«  PhU.  Tranf.  vol.  xx>:v.  p.  451. — or,  Abridgment^  vol.  vii.  p.  493. 
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ter  having  pafied  a  confiderable  time  in  Germany,  lie  went  and 
pra&ifed  his  art  in  Paris.  He  had  made  great  progrefs  in  the 
fludy  of  chemiftry,  to  which  he  was  particularly  devoted.  The 
fuccefs  that  attended  his  practice  in  this  fcicnce,  excited  the 
fpleen  of  the  reft  of  the  phyficians,  and  efpecially  that  of  Guy 
Patin,  who  was  continually  bringing  out  farcafms  and  fatires 
againil  him.  He  carried  his  malice  fo  far  as  to  abufe  the  whole 
country  of  Armagnac  on  his  account,  calling  it  the  curfed  country. 
However,  experience  has  fince  (hewn  that  du  Chefne  was  better 
acquainted  with  the  properties  of  antimony  than  Patin  and  his 
colleagues.  This  learned  chemift,  who  is  called  du  CKiefne  by 
Moreri,  died  at  Paris,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  1609.  He 
\vroteinfrench  verfe,  The  folly  of  the  world,  1583,4^0.  2. 
The  great  mirror  of  the  world,  1593,  Svo.  He  alfo  compofed 
feveral  books  of  chemiftry,  which  had  great  reputation. 

CHESNE  (^NDRE  DU;,  called  the  father  of  French  hiftory, 
was  born  in  Touraine,  1584;  and  crumed  to  death  by  a  cart, 
as  he  was  palling  from  Paris  to  his  country-houfe,  in  i6.*o.  His 
labours,  for  fuch  they  may  be  properly  called^  confift  of,  i. 
Hiftoire  des  papes,  2  torn.  fol.  2.  Hiftoire  d' Angleterre,  2  torn, 
fol.  3 .  Hiftoire  des  cardinaux  frangois.  4.  Recueil  des  hiftoriens 
de  France.  This  lad  was  intended  to  contain  24  Volumes  in  folio  ; 
the  two  firft  of  which,  from  the  origin  of  the  nation  to  Hugh  Ca- 
pet, he  publiihed  himfelf.  The  third  and  fourth,  from  Charles 
Martel  to  Philip  Auguftus,  were  in  the  prefs  when  he  died  :  and 
his  fon,  Francis  du  Chefne,  who  inherited  his  induftry  as  well  as 
his  learning,  publiihed  the  fifth,  from  Philip  Auguftus  to  Philip  le 
Bel.  5.  Hiftorise  Normannorum  fcriptores  antiqui,  Paris,  1619, 
in  folio.  This  collection  has  been  much  efteemed. 

CHESTERFIELD  (PHILIP,  earl  of).  See  STANHOPE, 
CHET'WODE  ^KNIGHTLY),  a  gentleman  of  good  family, 
and  fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  is  thus  noticed  in  a 
MS.  of  Mr.  Baker.  "  Knightley  Chetwode,  extraordinaire 
eleftus,  born  at  Coventry,  came  into  the  place  of  Tho.  Brinley  > 
chaplain  to  the  lord  Dartmouth ;  to  the  princefs  of  Denmark, 
and  to  king  James  II;  prebend  of  Welis;  reclor  of  Broad  Rif- 
fington,  Gloucefterfhire  ;  and  canon  of  York  [Nov.  20,  ibSSj  $ 
nominated  bimop  of  Briftol  by  king  James  juft  before  his  abdi- 
cation ;  went  afterwards  chaplain  to  all  the  engliih  forces  into 
Holland  under  the  earl  of  Marlborough  1^89  ;  commenced 
D.  D.  1691."  The  nomination  to  the  fee  of  Briftol  \vas  on  Bp. 
Trelawny's  tranflation  to  Exeter ;  but  king  James  -quitted  the 
kingdom  before  the  eleclion  could  pafs  the -leals.  He  was  in- 
ftalled  dean  of  Gloucefter,  April  6,  1707  j  and  died  in  that  Ita- 
tion,  April  4,  1720  [rj. 

CHE- 

£F]  D;'.  Chetwode  wrote  a  life  of  lord  Rofoommon,  which  ftiil  remains  in  MS.  in 
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CHEVREAU  (URBAN),  was  born  at  Loudun,  a  town  of 
Poitou  in  France :  in  1613.  His  inclination  lay  ftrongly  for  the 
ftudy  of  the  belles  lettres,  in  \vhich  he  made  fo  confiderable  pro- 
grefs,  that  he  obtained  a  diflinguifhed  rank  among  the  learned. 
His  application  to  letters  however  did  not  unqualify  him  for 
bufmefs  ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  great  addrefs  and  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  on  that  account  advanced  to  be  fecretary  to 
Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden.  The  king  of  Denmark  engaged 
him  alfo  at  his  court.  Several  german  princes  entertained  him, 
and  among  the  reft  the  elector  palatine  Charles  Lewis,  father 
to  the  duchefs  of  Orleans.  He  continued  for  fome  time  at  this 
court,  fat  at  the  council-board,  and  helped  to  bring  over  the 
princefs  juil  mentioned  to  the  romifh  communion.  At  his  re- 
turn to  Paris,  he  was  made  preceptor  and  afterwards  fecretary 
to  the  duke  of  Maine.  Then  he  retired  to  Loudun,  where  he 
had  built  an  elegant  habitation  for  the  repofe  of  his  old  age; 
and,  after  fpending  there  the  laft  20  years  of  his  life  in  ftudy 
and  retirement,  he  died  in  1701,  almoft  88  years  of  age* 

CHEYNL  (GEORGE),  an  englifh '  phyfician,  was  born  of  a 
good  family  in  Scotland,  1671.  He  was  educated  at  Edin- 
burgh, under  Dr.  Pitcairn.  He  patted  his  youth  in  clofe  ftudv 
and  great  abftemioufnefs;  but  coming  to  London  when  about 
30,  he  changed  on  a  fudd^n  his  whole  manner  of  living.  He 
found  the  bottle  companions,  the  younger  gentry  and  free-livers, 
to  be  the  moil  eafy  of  accefs,  and  fufceptible  of  friendfhip  ; 
and  being  naturally  of  a  cheerful  temper  and  lively  imagination, 
foon  became  much  carefTed  by  them,  and  grew  daily  in  bulk 
and  in  friendfhip  with  chefe  gay  gentlemen,  and  their  acquaint- 
ance. 

He  continued  this  courfe  not  only  from  liking,  but  to  force 
a  trade,  which  method  he  obferved  to  fucceed  with  fome  others; 
and  by  this  means  his  health  was,  in  a  few  years,  brought  into 
great  diftrefs.  He  grew  exceflively  fat,  mort- breathed,  lethar- 
gic, and  liftlefs.  He  fwelled  to  fuch  an  enormous  fize,  that  he 
exceeded  32  ftone  in  weight.  Upon  ftepping  into  his  chariot 
quickly,  and  with  any  effort,  he  was  ready  to  faint  away  for 
want  of  breath,  and  his  face  turned  black.  He  was  not  able 
to  walk  up  above  one  pair  of  flairs  at  a  time,  without  extreme 
pain  and  blowing.  He  laboured,  likewife,  under  a  nervous 
and  fcorbutic  diforder  to  the  moft  violent  degree ;  his  life 
was  an  intolerable  burden,  and  his  condition  the  moft  deplorable. 

thelibraryof  St.  John'scollege  Cambridge,  den's  Virgil,  in  1697  ;  and  of  feveral 
and  which  furnifhed  Fenton  with  the  par-  little  poems  in  the  Select  collection.  Dr. 
ticulars  he  has  related  of  that  nobleman  ;  Chetwode  had  an  hereditary  claim  to  an 
it  is  faid,  however,  "  to  be  very  ill  writ-  ancient  engltih  barony,  which  was  fruit- 
ten,  full  of  high-church  cant  and  com-  lefsly  profecuted  by  his  fon,  who  died, 
men  place  obfervations."  He  was  author  at  an  advanced  age,  Feb.  J/,  1752. 
of  a  learned  differtation  prefixed  tof  Dry. 

Having 
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Having  tried  all  the  power  of  medicine  in  vain,  he  refolved 
at  laft  to  ufe  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet,  which  removed  his  com- 
plaints. His  fize  was  reduced  to  almoft  one  third  ;  he  recovered 
his  ftrength,  activity,  and  cheerfulnefs,  with  the  free  and  per- 
fect ufe  of  his  faculties ;  and  by  a  regular  obfervance  of  his 
regimen,  he  reached  a  mature  period;  for  he  died  at  Bath  in 
his  y2d  year. 

He  was  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians  at  Edinburgh.,  and 
of  the  royal  fociety.  He  favoured  the  public  with  fome  writ- 
ings [G]. 

CHEYNELL  (FRANCIS),  fon  of  John  Cheynell  a  phyfician, 
was  born  at  Oxford,  in  1608;  and,  after  he  had  been  educated 
in  grammar  learning,  became  a  member  of  the  univerfity  there 
in  1623.  When  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  B.  A.  he  was,  by 
the  intereft  of  his  mother,  then  the  widow  of  Abbot  bifhop  of 
Salifbury,ele£led  probationer  fellow  of  Merton  college  in  1629. 
Then  he  went  into  orders,  and  officiated  in  Oxford  for  fome 
time;  but  when  the  face  of  things  began  to  alter  in  1610,  he 
took  the  parliamentarian  fide,  and  became  an  enemy  to  bifhops 
and  ecclefiaftical  ceremonies.  He  embraced  the  covenant,  was 
made  one  of  the  aflembly  of  divines  in  1643,  and  was  fre- 
quently appointed  to  preach  before  the  members  of  parliament. 
lie  was  one  of  thofe  who  were  fent  to  convert  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford  in  1646,  was  made  a  vifitor  by  the  parliament  in  1647, 
and  the  year  after  took  poiTeflion  of  the  Margaret  profeiTorfhip 
of  that  univerfity,  and  of  the  prefidentfhip  of  St.  John's  college. 
But,  being  found  an  improper  man  for  thofe  places,  he  was 
forced  to  retire  to  there£tory  of  Petworth  in  Sufiex,  to  which 
he  had  been  prefented  about  1643;  where  he  continued  an 
ufeful  member  of  the  covenanting  party,  till  the  time  of  the 
reiloration,  and  then  he  was  turned  out  of  that  rich  parfon- 
age. 

Dr.  Cheynell  (for  he  had  taken  his  doctor's  degree)  was-  a 
man  of  confiderable  parts  and  learning,  and  publifhed  a  great 
many  fermons  and  other  works  ;  but  now  he  is  chiefly  memor- 
able for  the  connexions  he  had  with  the  famous  Chillingworth. 
There  was  fomething  ib  very  fmgular  in  his  behaviour  to  that 

[G]    r.    An  Effayon  health  and   long  per;  as  alfo  of  the   nature  and   cure  of 

life.     2.  Tractatus  de   infirmorum  fani-  moft  chronical  difeafes.     4.  A  new  theory 

tate    tuenda,    vitaque    producenda,  libri  of   acute  and    flow  continued  fevers;   to 

ejufdem  argument!    Anglici  editio  longe  which  is    prefixed,    an   eflay   concernin§ 

auftior  &  limatior  ;  huic  acceilit  de  na-  the  improvement  of  the  theory  of  medi- 

tuia  fibrae  ejufque  laxsefive  refolutae  moi-  cine.      5.  Philofophical   principles  of  re- 

bis   traftatus   nunc   primum  editus.       3.  ligion  natural  and   revealed,  in   2  parts. 

An  eflay  of  the  true  nature  and  due  me-  6.  Fluxonium    methodus     inverfa  :     five 

thod  of  treating  the    gout ;  together  with  quantitatum  fluentium  leges  generalioves. 

an  account  of  the   nature  and  quality  of  7-  The  englifh  malady  ;   or,    a  treatiie 

Bath   waters,  the  manner  of  ufing  them,  of   nervous  difeafes  of  all   kinds,    in    3 

and   the  difeafes   in  which  they  are  pro-  parts. 

I  i  4  great 
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great  man,  that  we  think  it  may  be  ufeful  as  well  as  entertain- 
ing to  give  a  fhort  account  of  it, — In  1643,  when  Laud  was  a 
prifoner  in  the  Tower,  there  was  printed  by  authority  a  book 
of  Cheynell's,  intituled,  "  The  rife,  growth,  and  danger  of 
focimanifm."  This  came  out  about  half  a  dozen  years  after  Chil- 
lingworth's  excellent  work,  called,  "  The  religion  of  protefi> 
ants,"  &c.  and  was  written,  as  we  are  told  in  the  title-page, 
with  a  view  of  detecting  a  moil  horrid  plot,  formed  by  the  arch- 
bifhop  and  his  adherents  againft  the  pure  proteftant  religion. 
In  this  book  the  archbiihop,  Hales  of  Eton,  Chillingworth,  and 
other  eminent  divines  of  thofe.  times,  were  ftrongly  charged 
with  focinianifm.  The  year  after,  1644,  when  Chillingworth 
was  dead,  there  came  out  another  piece  of  Cheynell's  with  this 
ilrange  title,  "  Chillingworthi  Noviffima :  or,  the  ficknefs,  he- 
refy,  death,  and  burial  of  William  Chillingworth."  This  was 
alfo  printed  by  authority ;  and  is,  as  the  writer  of  Chilling- 
worth  's  life  truly  obferves,  "  a  moft  ludicrous  as  well  as  melan- 
choly inftance  of  fanaticifm,  or  religious  madnefs."  To  this  is 
prefixed  a  dedication  to  Dr.  Bayly,  Dr.  Prideaux,  Dr.  Fell,  &c. 
of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  who  had  given  their  imprimatur 
to  Chillingworth's  book ;  in  which  thofe  divines  are  abufed  not 
a  little,  for  giving  fo  much  countenance  to  the  ufe  of  reafon  in 
religious  matters,  as  they  had  given  by  their  approbation  of 
Chillingworth's  book.  After  the  dedication  follows  the  relation 
itfelf ;  in  which  Cheynell  gives  an  account  how  he  came  ac- 
quainted with  this  man  of  reafon,  as  he  calls  Chillingworth  5 
what  care  he  took  of  him  5  and  how,  as  his  illnefs  increafed, 
"  they  remembered  him  in  their  prayers,  and  prayed  heartily 
that  God  would  be  pleafed  to  beftow  faving  graces  as  well  as 
excellent  gifts  upon  him  ;  that  he  would  give  him  new  light 
and  new  eyes,  that  he  might  fee,  and  acknowledge,  and  recant 
his  error  -,  that  he  might  deny  his  carnal  reafon,  and  fubmit  to 
faith  :"  in  all  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  related  nothing  but 
what  was  true.  For  he  is  allowed  to  have  been  as  fmcere,  as 
honeft,  .and  as  charitable,  as  his  religion  would  fuffer  him  to 
be  ;  and,  in  the  cafe  of  Chillingworth,  while  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  confign  his  foul  to  the  devil,  was  led  by  his  humanity 
to  take  care  of  his  body.  Chillingworth  at  length  died  ;  and 
Cheynell,  though  he  refufedy  as  he  tells  us,  to  bury  his  body, 
yet  conceived  it  very  fitting  to  bury  his  book,  For  this  purpofe 
he  met  Chillingworth's  friends  at  the  grave,  with  his  book  in 
his  hand ;  and,  after  a  fhort  preamble  to  the  people,  in  which 
he  allured  them,  how  u  happy  it  would  be  for  the  kingdom,  if 
this  book  and  all  its  fellows  could  be  fo  buried,  that  they  might 
never  rife  more,  unlefs  it  were  for  a  confutation,  Get  thee 
gone  (fays  he),  thou  curfed  book,  which  has  feduced  ib  many 
precious  fouls  :  get  thee  gone,  thou  corrupt  rotten  book,  earth 
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to  earth^  and  dud  to  dull :  get  thee  gone  into  the  place  of  rot- 
tennefs,  that  thou  mayelt  rot  with  thy  author,  and  fee  corrup- 


tion." 


Cheynell's  death  L  pened  in  1665,  at  an  obfcure  village 
called  Preiton  in  Suffrx,  where  he  had  purchafed  an  eltate,  to 
which  he  retired  upon  his  being  turned  out  of  the  living  of  Pet- 
worth  ;  and  after  what  has  been  related,  the  reader  will  not 
perhaps  think  what  Wood  fays  incredible,  that  he  died  "  in  a 
condition  little  better  than  diftrac~led."  He  was  married,  and 
left  behind  him  feveral  fons. 

CHI^BRERA  (GABRIELO),  an  Italian  poet,  was  born  at 
Savone,  in  1552.  He  went  to  fludy  at  Rome,  where  Aldus 
Manutius  and  Muretus  gave  him  their  fnendmip,  and  aided 
him  with  their  councils.  Urban  VIII.  and  the  princes  of  Italy 
honoured  him  with  many  public  marks  of  their  efteem.  In 
1624,  Urban,  himfelf  a  poet,  as  well  as  a  protector  of  poets, 
invited  him  to  Rome  for  the  holy  year  ;  but  Chiabrera  excufed 
himfelf,  on  account  of  old  age  and  infirmities.  He  died  at  Sa- 
vone in  1638,  aged  86.  As  he  was  one  of  the  greateft  wits, 
fo  he  had  another  fingularity,  which  was,  to  be  one  of  the  ug- 
lieft  men  in  Italy.  He  left  heroic,  dramatic,  paftoral,  and  ly- 
ric poems,  which  were  collected  and  pubiiihed  at  Rome,  1718, 
in  8vo,  by  the  abbe  Paolucci.  The  lyric  are  faid  to  be  the  moft 
efteemed. 

CHICHLEY  or  CHICHELY  (HENRY),  archbiihop  of  Can- 
terbury, was  born  at  Higham  Ferrers  in  Northamptonfhire. 
After  being  in{!ru£!ed  in  grammar-learning  at  Wincheiter 
fchool,  he  after wards  became  fellow  of  New  college  in  Ox- 
ford (where  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.  D.)  and  chaplain  to 
Robert  Medford,  biihop  of  Salifbury,  who,  about  1402,  made 
him  archdeacon  of  Saliibury.  This  preferment  he  exchanged 
two  years  after,  for  the  chancellortliip  of  that  diocefe.  Henry 
IV.  fent  him  to  congratulate  Gregory  XII.  on  his  advancement 
to  the  papacy,  who  conferred  on  Chichley  the  biihopric  of  St. 
jDavid's,  which  fell  vacant  during  his  ablence  from  England  in 
1407.  In  1409  he  was  deputed  by  the  fynod  of  London,  with 
two  others,  to  the  general  council  held  at  Pifa,  for  healing  the 
fchifm  of  the  church.  In  1414,  upon  the  death  of  Arundel,  he 
was  tranfiated  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury.  A  fubfidy  being  de- 
manded this  year  of  the  parliament,  the  commons  addrefled  the 
Icing  to  feize  the  revenues  of  the  clergy,  and  apply  them  to  the 
public  fervice.  Our  archbimop  adviled  the  clergy,  in  order  to 
ward  off  this  blow,  to  make  a  voluntary  offer  of  a  large  fubfuly, 
and  to  engage  the  king  to  aflert  his  title  to  the  crown  of  France  j 
that,  being  embroiled  in  a  foreign  war,  his  attention  might  be 
diverted  from  domeftic  affairs :  which  expedient  fucceeded. 
\n  1416  he  gave  a  fingular  proof  of  his  juUice  and  fleadincis. 

7  '  Lord 
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Lord  Strange,  with  his  lady  and  fervants,  coming  to  St.  Dun- 
ftan's  church  to  vefpers,  and  meeting  fir  John  Truffel  there,  who 
had  long  been  at  variance  with  lord  Strange,  the  fervants  of  the 
latter  drew  their  fwords  in  the  church,  wounded  fir  John,  his 
fon,  arid  others,,  and  killed  one  who  had  interpofed.     The  arch  - 
bifhop  being  informed  of  the  affair,  interdicted  the  church,  as 
bfi:ig  polluted  with  blood,   and  publicly  excommunicated  the 
authors  and  accomplices  of  the  crime.     And  lord  Strange  and 
his  lady,  having,  purfuant  to  -a  fummons,  appeared  before  him 
at  St.  Paul's,  and  implored  the  church's  pardon,  he  impofed  on 
them  this  penance,  that  their  fervants,  who  were  the  immediate 
offenders,  fhould  in  their  fliirts  and  drawers  only,  and  lie  and 
his  wife  with  tapers  in  their  hands,  walk  from  St.  Paul's  to  St. 
Dunftan's,  with  which  they  complied  ;  and  when  the  archbifhop 
purified  St.  Dunftan's  church,  lady  Strange  filled  the  velfels  with 
water,  and  both  me  and  her  lord  were  commanded  to  offer  a 
pyx  and  an  altar-cloth.     In  1421   he  called  a  fixth  fynod  at 
London,  in  which  a  tenth  was  granted  for  the  fervice  of  the 
king,  upon  condition  that  the  king's  purveyors  fhould  not  med- 
dle with  the  goods  of  the  clergy  ;  that  the  clergy  fhould  not  be 
committed  to  prifon,  but  for  manifeft  theft  or  murder  ;  that  for 
all  other  crimes,  they  fhould  only  find  fureties  for  their  appear- 
ance at  their  trial,  but  fhoukl  not  be  imprifoned ;  and  tlxit  it 
fhould  be  felony  to  caftrate  a  prieft.     About  1424  he  founded 
in  his  native  town  of  Higham  Ferrers,  in  honour  of  the  virgin 
Mary,  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  king  Edward  the  Con- 
feflbr,  a  college  for  eight  fellows,  four  clerks,  fix  chorifters,  and 
over  all  a  matter,  to  pray  for  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed.     He  alfo 
eredled  a  fpacious  hofpital,  for  the  poor  of  that  place.     The 
ample  revenues  wherewith  he  endowed  both  thofe  foundations 
were  afterwards  augmented  by  the  legacies  of  his  two  brothers, 
nldermen  of  London.     About  this  time  he  oppofed,  with  great 
warmth,  the  encroachments  of  the  fee  of  Rome.     In  a  fynod 
which  Lit  in  1429,  he  procured  a  tenth  and  a  half  to  be  granted 
to  the  king.     The  liberal  concefiions  of  the  fynod  were  at  this 
time  recompenfed  with  an  act  of  parliament,  granting  to  the 
clergy  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  parliament,  of 
being  exempted,  they  and  their  fervants,  from  arrefts  during 
the   fitting  of  the   fynod.     In  1437   he   ordered  to  be  built   a 
large  and  {lately  edifice,  of  a  fquare  form,  in  the  north  part  of 
the  fuburbs  of  Oxford,  which  he  defigned  for  a  college.     But 
when  the  work  was  almoft  finifhed,  whether  it  was  that  he 
found  fault  with  the  flructure,  or  did  not  like  the  fituation  of 
it,  he  changed  his  mind,  and  gave  it  to  the  monks  of  Bernard, 
for  the  reception  of  novices  out  of  all  the  convents  of  that  or- 
der, to  ftudy  the  arts  and  divinity.     However,  he  chofe  another 
place  for  building  a  college,  very  commodious  for  the  ftudents, 
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in  the  middle  of  the  town  near  St.  Mary's  church  •,  and  pulling 
down  the  houfes  which  ilood  there,  he  laid  out  a  fquare  court. 
The  walls  of  this  new  building  were  finifhed  in  1439,  and  the 
workmen  had  begun  to  lay  the  roof.  The  archbifhop  had  pur- 
chafed  lands  and  manors  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  thereof  -9 
and  the  king,  upon  his  application,  by  his  letters  patent  under 
the  great  feal,  erected  this  building  into  a  college,  and  granted 
it  very  large  privileges.  He  alfo  gave  the  founder  leave  to  place 
in  it  a  warden  and  fellows,  and  to  make  laws  and  ftatutcs  for 
the  government  of  the  fociety.  He  went  to  Oxford  next  year, 
and  tconfecrated  the  chapel  of  his  college  ;  and  made  Richard 
Andrew,  LL.  D.  and  chancellor  of  Canterbury,  warden  of  it- 
He  alfo  appointed  20  fellows,  being  all  men  felected  from  the 
•whole  univerfity,  to  whom  he  gave  power  to  elect  into  their 
fociety  20  more  :  of  which  number  he  ordered  that  24  ihould 
fbudy  divinity  and  the  liberal  fciences,  and  the  other  16  the  civil 
and  canon  law.  He  alfo  gave  orders  to  all  the  members  of  his 
foundation,  to  pray  for  the  fouls  of  Henry  V.  of  '1  homas  duke 
of  Clarence,  and  of  the  nobility  and  common  fcldiers  that  had 

'  * 

been  killed  in  the  french  war.  For  which  caufe  he  ordered  his 
college  to  be  called  <(  The  College  of  all  Souls  departed  in  the 
Faith. "  He  added  alfo  two  chaplains,  feveral  choriilers  and 
fervants.  There  had  been  begun  feme  time  before,  chiefly  by 
the  bounty  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  a  large  and  magnificent 
ftructure  j  the  upper  part  of  whz'ch  was  defigned  for  a  library, 
and  the  lower  for  the  public  divinity  fchools.  To  this  work  the 
archbifhop  gave  a  great  fum  of  money  himfelf,  and  folicitcd 
benefactions  from  the  biihops  and  peers,  who  attended  the  par- 
liament at  Weftminfter.  He  alfo  gave  200  marks  to  the  public 
cheft  of  the  univerfity,  which  he  ordered  to  be  kept  by  three 
mailers  of  arts,  two  regents,  and  one  non-regent,  who  were  to 
be  chofen  yearly,  and  were  bound  by  an  oath  to  the  faithful  dif- 
charge  of  that  truft  :  out  of  which  money,  the  univerfity  might 
borrow  for  the  public  ufe  five  pounds,  every  particular  college 
five  marks,  a  rnafter  of  arts  40  millings,  a  licentiate  or  bachelor 
two  marks,  and  an  undergraduate  one,  with  the  condition  that 
every  one  ihould  depofit  a  fufficient  pawn,  which,  if  the  money 
v/ere  not  repaid  within  a  month,  was  to  be  forfeited.  Befides 
which  benefactions,  it  appeared  by  his  private  accounts,  that  he 
had  allowed  yearly  ftipends  to  feveral  poor  ftudents.  He  gave 
a  considerable  fum  to  beautify  and  adorn  the  cathedral  of  Can- 
terbury, and  build  a  fteeple  and  a  library,  which  he  furnimed 
with  many  valuable  books  in  all  kinds  of  learning  :  which  are 
all  reckoned  up  in  a  public  inflrument  made  by  the  prior  and 
monks  of  Canterbury,  and  described  among  the  public  acts 
of  that  church  ;  in  which  they  promife  on  their  parts,  that  his 
•body  ihould  be  hid  in  the  tomb  that  he  had  caufed  to  be  built 
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on  the  north  fide  of  the  chancel,  and  that  no  one  befide  fhould  be 
ever  buried  in  that  place.  He  alfo  contributed  to  the  building 
of  Croydon  church,  and  Rochefter  bridge.  He  died  April  12, 
1443,  having  enjoyed  the  archiepifcopal  fee  29  years,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury  [H], 

CHICOYNEAU  (FRANCOIS)  counfellor  of  flare,  and  firft  phy- 
(ician  to  the  french  king,  was  born  at  Montpellier  in  1672.. 
Having  obtained  his  doctor's  degree,  though  no  more  than  21 
years  old,  he  was  fent  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  plague  then 
raging  at  Marfeilles,  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  the  king- 
dom. The  boldnefs  and  confidence  with  which  he  entered 
that  city,  where  every  one  feemed  only  waiting  for  death, 
had  a  ftriking  effect  on  their  fears.  He  encouraged  the  inhabi- 
tants and  quieted  their  alarms  by  his  prefence ;  hope  feemed 
to  reanimate  every  breaft,  and  his  fuccefs  was  beyond  expecta- 
tion. His  fervices  were  rewarded  by  marks  of  honour  and 
a  penfion  from  the  king.  In  1731  he  was  called  to  court  to 
be  phyfieian  to  the  royal  children,  by  the  intereft  of  Chirac, 
whofe  daughter  he  had  married  j  and  after  whofe  death  he  was 
made  firft  phyfieian  to  the  king,  counfellor  of  (late,  and  fuperin- 
tendant  of  the  mineral  waters  of  the  kingdom.  He  died  at  Ver- 
failles  in  1752,  aged  near  80.  The  moft  curious  of  his  works 
is  that  wherein  he  maintains  that  the  plague  is  not  contagious  j 
Lyons  and  Paris,  1721,  I2mo. 

CHICOYNEAU  (FRAxgois),  born  at  Montpellier  in  1702, 
was  brought  up  under  his  father,  the  fubject  of  the  foregoing 
article.  'I  he  famous  Chirac  afterwards  taught  him  the  elements 
of  phyfic  •,  he  was  inftru&ed  in  anatomy  by  du  Vernay  and 
Winilow,  and  botany  by  Vaillant.  Chicoyneau,  being  endowed 
by  nature  with  excellent  difpofitions,  could  not  fail  of  making 
great  progrefs  under  fuch  mailers.  The  demonftration  of  the 
virtues  of  plants  was  his  firft  function  in  the  univerfity  of  Mont- 
pellier, which  he  executed  with  great  fuccefs.  1  he  royal  gar- 
den of  that  town,  the  moft  antient  in  the  kingdom,  the  work  of 
Henry  IV.  was  entirely  renewed  in  a  very  fhort  time.  He  died 
in  1740,  at  the  age  of  38,  profeiTbr  and  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
verfity of  Montpellier,  being  the  5th  of  his  family  that  had  en- 
joyed that  dignity. 

CH1FFLET  (JOHN  JAMES),  a  phyfieian,  was  born  at  Befan- 
^on,  a  town  of  Franche  Comte,  in  1588.  He  was  clefcended 
from  a  family,  which  had  greatly  diftinguifned  itfelf  by  literary 

[H]  It  appears  from  theMSS.ofhp.  iriould  vary.  The  portrait  in  wood,  in 
Bei:kynton,  preferved  in  the  Lambeth  li-  the  Lambeth  gallery,  appears  to  be  much 
brary,  that  abp.  Chichley,  when  upwards  of  younger  than  another  in  the  pofleffioa  ot 
So,  petitioned  the  pope  tor  leave  to  reiign  Mr.  Nichols,  which  laft  exactly  agrees 
Canterbury;  which  the  pope  would  not  with  a  veprefentadon  of  him  i;i  glafs,  pre- 
agree  to.  Living  to  fo  great  an  age,  it  ierved  in  a  window^  in  the  Lambeth  il- 
ls not  iu; puling  that  pictures  o!'  hisn  brary. 
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merit,  as  well  as  by  the  fervices  it  had  done  its  country.  He 
was  educated  at  Befanc^on,  and  then  travelled  through  feveral 
parts  of  Europe,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  all  the  men 
of  letters,  and  in  every  place  made  his  way  into  the  cabinets  of 
the  curious.  At  his  return  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  practice 
of  phyfic  i  but  being  lent  by  the  town  of  Befan^on,  where  he 
had  been  conful,  on  an  embaiTy  to  Elizabeth  Clara  Eugenia, 
archduchefs  of  the  Low  Countries,  that  princefs  was  fo  pleafed 
with  him,  that  (he  prevailed  with  him  to  continue  with  her  in 
quality  of  phyfician  in  ordinary.  Afterwards  he  became  phy- 
fician  to  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  who  honoured  him  very  highly, 
and  treated  him  with  great  kindnefs.  Chifflet  imagined,  that 
thefe  bounties  and  honours  obliged  him  to  take  up  arms  againit 
all  who  were  at  variance  with  his  mailer  ;  and  this  induced  him 
to  write  his  book,  intituled,  "  Vindicix  Hifpanicre,"  againft  the 
French.  He  wrote  feveral  pieces  in  latin,  which  were  both  in- 
genious and  learned.  He  died  very  old,  and  left  a  fon  John 
Chifflet,  who  afterv/ards  made  a  figure  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
and  particularly  for  his  knowledge  of  the  hebrew.  He  had 
another  fon,  called  Julius  Chifflet,  well  fkilled  in  languages  and 
in  the  civil  law,  and  who  had  the  honour  to  be  invited  to  Madrid 
by  the  king  of  Spain  in  1648,  where  he  was  made  chancellor 
of  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece.  There  was  alfo  Philip  Chif- 
flet canon  of  Befan^on,  &c.  Laurence  and  Peter  Francis  Chifflet, 
jefuits,  who  were  all  men  of  high  reputation  in  the  learned 
world. 

CHILLINGWORTH  (WILLIAM),  a  divine  of  the  church  of 
England,  celebrated  for  his  great  parts  and  {kill  in  defending 
the  caufe  of  proteilants  againft  papiits,  was  the  fon  of  William 
Chillingworth,,  citizen,  afterwards  mayor  of  Oxford,  and  bom 
there  Oclober  1602.  He  was  baptized  on  the  lad  of  that 
month  i  Laud,  archbimop  of  Canterbury,  but  then  fellow  of 
St.  John's  college,  being  his  godfather.  After  he  had  been 
educated  in  grammar-learning  at  a  private  fchool  in  thnt  city, 
he  was  admitted  of  Trinity  college  ;  of  which  he  was  chofeu 
fcholar  June  2,  1618,  and  fellow  June  10,  1628  ;  after  having 
taken  his  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  M.  A.  in  the  regular  way.  He 
did  not  confine  his  ftudies  to  divinity  ;  he  applied  himfelf  with 
great  fuccefs  to  mathematics  ;  and,  what  {hews  the  extent  of 
his  genius,  he  was  alfo  accounted  a  good  poet.  Accordingly,  fir 
John  Suckling  has  mentioned  him,  in  his  Seflion  of  the 


There  was  Sekkn,  and  he  fat  hard  by  the  chair  ; 
Weinman  not  far  ofF,  which  was  very  fair. 
Sands  with  Tovvnfhend,  for  they  kept  no  ordtr, 
Diaby  and  Chlllingfwoi-th  a  little  further. 

S  u  c  x  L  r  N-  c  'i  Works. 

The 
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The  converfation  and  ftudy  of  the  univeriity  fcholars,  in  his 
time,  turned  chiefly  upon  the  controversies  between  the  church 
of  England  and  the  church  of  Rome  •,  occafioned  by  the  uncom- 
mon liberty  allowed  the  romiih  priefts  by  James  I.  and  Charles  L 
Several  of  them  lived  at  or  near  Oxford,  and  made  frequent  at- 
tempts upon  the  young  fcholars  ;  fome  of  whom  they  deluded 
to  the  romifh  religion,,  and  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  englim 
Seminaries  beyond  fea.  Among  thefe  there  was  the  famous 
jefuit  John  Fifher,  alias  John  Perfe,  for  that  was  his  true  name, 
who  was  then  much  at  Oxford :  and  Chillingworth  being  ac- 
counted a  very  ingenious  man,  Fifher  ufed  all  poffible  means  of 
being  acquainted  with  him.  Their  converfation  foon  turned 
upon  the  points  controverted  between  the  two  churches ;  but, 
more  particularly,  on  the  neceUity  of  an  infallible  living  judge 
in  matters  of  faith.  Chillingworth  found  himfelf  unable  to  an- 
fwer  the  arguments  of  the  jefuit  on  this  head  ;  and  being  con- 
vinced of  the  neceflity  of  fuch  a  judge,  he  was  eafily  brought  to 
believe  that  this  judge  was  to  be  found  in  the  church  of  Rome  ; 
that  therefore  the  church  of  Rome  mutt  be  the  true  church, 
and  the  only  church  in  which  men  could  be  faved.  Upon  this 
he  forfook  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
with  incredible  fatisfaclion  of  mind  embraced  the  romifh  re- 
ligion. 

In  order  to  fecure  his  conquefl,  Fifher  perfuaded  him  to  go 
over  to  die  college  of  the  jefuits  at  Doway  ;  and  he  was  defired 
to  fet  down  in  writing  the  motives  orreafons  which  had  engaged 
him  to  embrace  the  romifli  religion.  But  his  godfather  Laud, 
who  was  then  biihop  of  London,  hearing  of  this  affair,  and 
being  extremely  concerned  at  it,  wrote  to  him  ;  and  Chilling- 
worth's  anfwer  expreffing  much  moderation,  candour,  and  im- 
partiality, that  prelate  continued  to  correfpond  with  him,  and  ta 
prefs  him  with  feveral  arguments  againft  the  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice of  the  romanifts.  This  fet  him  upon  a  new  enquiry,  which 
had  the  defired  effect.  But  the  place  where  he  was  not  being 
iuitable  to  the  date  of  a  free  and  impartial  enquirer,  he  re- 
folved  to  come  back  to  England,  and  left  Doway  in  1631,  after 
a  fhort  (lay  there.  Upon  his  return,  he  was  received  with 
great  kindnefs  and  affection  by  biihop  Laud,  who  approved  his 
defign  of  retiring  to  Oxford,  of  which  univerfity  that  prelate  was 
then  chancellor,  in  order  to  complete  the  important  work  he 
was-  then  upon,  "  A  free  Enquiry  into  Religion."  At  lafl, 
after  a  thorough  examination,  the  proteftant  principles  appear- 
ing  to  him  the  mod  agreeable  to  holy  fcripture  and  reafon,  he 
declared  for  them  ;  arid  having  fully  difcovered  the  fophiftry 
of  the  motives  which  had  induced  him  to  go  over  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  he  wrote  a  paper  about  1634  to  confute  them, 
but  did  not  think  proper  to  publifh  it.  This  paper  is  now 
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Toft :  for  though  we  have  a  paper  of  his  upon  the  fame  fubject, 
which  wasnril  published  in  1687, among  hjs  additional  difcourfes, 
yet  it  feems  to  have  been  written  on  fome  other  occafion,  proba- 
bly at  the  deilre  of  fome  of  his  friends.  i  hat  his  return  to  the 
fhurch  of  England  was  owing  to  biihop  Laud,  appears  from  that 
prelate's  appeal  to  the  letters  which  palled  between  them;  which 
appeal  was  made  in  his  fpeech  before  the  lords  at  his  trial,  in 
order  to  vindicate  himfelf  from  the  charge  of  popery. 

As,  in  forfaking  the  church  of  England,  as  well  as  in  re- 
turning to  it,  he  was  folely  influenced  by  a  love  of  truth,  fo, 
upon  the  fame  principles,  even  after  his  return  to  proteftantifm, 
he  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  re- examine  the  grounds 
of  it.  This  appears  from  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Sheldon,  con- 
taining fome  temples  he  had  about  leaving  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  returning  to  the  church  of  England  :  and  thefe  fcruples, 
which  he  declared  ingenuoufly  to  his  friends,,  feemed  to  have 
occjiiioned  a  report,  but  it  was  a  very  falte  and  groundlefs  one, 
that  he  had  turned  papift  a  fecond  time,  and  then  proteftant 
again.  His  return  to  the  proteftant  religion  making  much, 
noife,  he  became  engaged  in  feveral  difputea  with  thofe  of  the 
romiih ;  and  particularly  with  John  Lewgar,  John  Floyd  a 
jefuit,  who  went  under  the  name  of  Daniel,  or  Dan.  a  Jefu, 
and  White.  Lewgar,  a  great  zealot  for  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  one  who  hid  been  an  intimate  friend  of  our  author,  as 
foon  as  he  heard  of  his  return  to  the  church  of  England,  fent 
him  a  very  angry  and  abufive  letter ;  to  which  Chiilingworth, 
returned  fo  mild  and  affectionate  an  anfwer,  that  Lewgar  could 
not  help  being  touched  with  it,  and  defired  to  fee  his  old  friend 
again.  They  had  a  conference  upon  religion  before  Skinner 
and  Sheldon  ;  and  we  have  a  paper  of  Chiilingworth  printed 
among  the  additional  difcourfes  above  mentioned,  which  feerns 
to  contain  the  abftract  or  fummary  of  their  difpute.  Befides 
the  pieces  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  one  to  demonstrate, 
that  "  the  doctrine  of  infallibility  is  neither  evident  of  itfelf. 

j  * 

nor  grounded  upon  certain  and  infallible  reafons,  nor  warranted 
by  any  paiTage  .of  fcripture."  And  in  two  other  papers  he 
(hews,  that  the  church  of  Rome  had  formerly  erred  ;  virit,  "  by 
admitting  of  infants  to  the  eucharift,  and  holding,  that  without 
it  they  could  not  be  faved;"  and  fecondly,  "  by  teaching  the 
doctrine  of  *  the  millenaries,  viz.  that  before  the  world's  end 
Chriil  mall  reign  upon  the  earth  1000  years,  and  that  the  faints 
ihould  live  under  him  in  all  holinefs  and  happinefs :"  both 
which  doctrines  are  condemned  as  falfe  and  heretical  by  the 
prefent  church  of  Rome.  He  wrote  alfo  a  ihort  letter,  in  an- 
fwer to  fome  objections  put  to  him  by  one  of  his  friends ; 
wherein  he  {hews,  that  "  neither  the  fathers  nor  the  councils 
arc  infallible  witnefles  of  tradition  ;  and  that  the  infallibility  of 

the 
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the  church  of  Rome  muft  firft  of  all  be  proved  from  fcripture/ 
Laftly,  he  wrote  an  anfwer  to  fome  pafTages  in  the  dialogues 
publilhed  under  the  name  of  Rufhworth.  In  1635  -he  was  en~ 
gaged  in  a  work  which  gave  him  a  far  greater  opportunity  to 
confute  the  principles  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  td  vindicate 
the  religion  of  proteftants.  A  jefuit,  who  went  by  the  name 
of  Edward  Knott,  though  his  true  name  was  Matthias  "Wilfon/ 
had  published  in  1630  a  little  bookj  called,  <f  Charity  miftaken, 
with  the  want  whereof  catholics  are  unjuflly  charged :  for  af- 
firming, as  they  do  with  grief,  that  proteilancy  unrepented  de~ 
ftroys  falvation."  This  was  anfwered  by  Dr.  Potter,  provoft  of 
Queen's  college  n  Oxford  •,  and  his  snfv/er  came  out  in  1633 
with  this  title  :  "  Want  of  charity  juftly  charged  on  all  fuch  ro- 
nianifts  as  dare  without  truth  or  modefty  affirm,  that  proteftancy 
deftroyeth  falvation."  The  jefuit  replied  in  1634  under  this 
title  :  u  Mercy  and  Truth,  or  charity  maintained  by  catholics  : 
»  .  .  .  with  the  want  whereof  they  are  unjuflly  charged,  for  af- 
firming that  proteilancy  deflroyeth  falvation."  Chillingworth 
undertook  to  anfwer  this  reply ;  and  Knott  being  informed 
of  it,  refolved  to  prejudice  the  public  both  againil  the  author 
and  his  book,  in  a  libel,  called,  "  A  Direction  to  be  obferved 
by  N.  N.  if  he  means  to  proceed  in  anfwering  the  book  intituled, 
Mercy  and  Truth,  &c.  printed  in  1636,  permiffu  fuperiorum  :" 
in  which  libel  he  makes  no  fcruple  to  reprefent  Chillingworth 
as  a  focinian.  Chillingworth's  anfwer  to  Knott  was  very  near- 
ly finifhed  in  the  beginning  of  1637^  when  Laud,  who  knew 
our  author's  freedom  in  delivering  his  thoughts,  and  was  under 
fome  apprehenfion  he  might  indulge  it  too  much  in  his  books 
recommended  the  revifal  of  it  to  Dr.  Prideaux,  profefTor  of  di- 
vinity at  Oxford,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Worceiler ;  and  de fired 
it  might  be  publifhed  with  his  approbation  annexed  to  it.  To 
Dr.  Prideaux  were  added,  Dr.  Baylie,  vice-chancellor,  and  Dr* 
Fell,  lady  Margaret's  profeiTor  in  divinity,  for  the  examination 
of  his  book-}  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  publifhed  with 
their  approbation  under  this  title  :  "  The  religion  of  proteftants 
a  fafe  way  to  falvation  :  or,  an  anfwer  to  a  book  intituled, 
Mercy  and  Truth,  or  Charity  maintained  by  catholics,  which 
pretends  to  prove  the  contrary  '  It  was  prefented  by  the  au- 
thor to  Charles  I.  with  a  very  elegant,  modeft,  and  pious  dedi- 
cation :  from  whence  we  learn  this  remarkable  circumftance* 
that  Dr.  Potter's  vindication  of  the  proteftant  religion  againft 
Knott' s  books  was  written  by  fpecial  order  of  the  king  j  and 
that,  by  giving  fuch  an  order,  that  prince,  be  fides  the  general 
good,  had  alfo  fome  aim  at  the  recovery  of  Chillingworth  from 
the  danger  he  was  then  in  by  the  change  of  his  religion.  This 
work  was  received  with  a  general  applaufe;  and  what  perhaps 
never  happened  to  any  other  controverfial  work  of  that  bulk, 
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two  editions  of  It  were  publimed  within  lefs  than  five  months : 
the  firft  at  Oxford,  1638,  in  folio ;  the  fecond  at  London,  with 
fome  fmall  improvements,  the  fame  year.  A  third  was  pub- 
liflied  in  1664;  to  which  were  added  fome  pieces  of  Chilling- 
worth  ;  a  fourth  in  1674  j  a  fifth  in  1684,  w^tn  tne  addition 
of  his  letter  to  Lewgar,  mentioned  above.  In  1687,  when  the 
nation  was  in  imminent  danger  of  popery,  this  book  being  look- 
ed upon  as  the  moil  effectual  preservative  againft  it,  Dr.  John 
Patrick,  at  the  requeft  of  the  London  clergy,  publifhed  an 
abridgement  of  it  in  4to,  with  the  additional  pieces,  which  we 
have  taken  notice  of  already.  The  jefuit  Knort,  as  well  as 
Floyd  and  Lacy,  jefuits,  wrote  againii  Chillingworth ;  but 
their  anfwers  have  been  entirely  neglected  and  forgotten,  while 
his  work  remains  a  lading  monument  of  found  reafon  and  pure 
religion,  and  will  be  read  fo  long  as  either  the  one  or  the  other 
has  any  footfteps  among  us.1 

In  the  mean  time  he  had  refufed  preferment,  which  was 
offered  him  by  fir  Thomas  Coventry  keeper  of  the  great  feal, 
becaufe  his  confcience  would  not  allow  him  to  fubfcribe  the  30; 
articles,  Confidering,  that,  by  fubfcribing  the  articles,  he  muft 
not  only  declare  willingly,  and  ex  ammo,  that  every  one  of  the 
articles  is  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  but  alfo  that  the  book 
of  common  prayer  contained  nothing -contrary  to  the  word 
of  God  ;  that  it  might  lawfully  be  ufed  ;  and  that  he  himfelf 
would  ufe  it :  and  conceiving  at  the  fame  time,  that,  both  in 
the  articles,  and  in  the  book  of  common  prayer,  there  were 
fome  things  repugnant  to  the  fcripture,  or  which  were  not  law- 
ful to  be  ufed,  he  fully  refolved  to  lofe  for  ever  all  hopes  of  pre- 
ferment, rather  than  comply  with  the  fubfcriptions  required. 
One  of  his  chief  objections  to  the  common  prayer  related  to 
the  athanafian  creed  ;  the  damnatory  claufes  of  which  he  looked 
upon  as  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  Another  objection 
concerned  the  fourth  commandment ;  which,  by  the  prayer 
fubjoined  to  it,  "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,'7  &c.  appeared  to 
him  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  chriltian  law,  and  confequently 
to  bind  chriftians  to  the  obfervation  of  the  jewifh  fabbath. 
Thefe  fcruples  of  our  author,  about  fubfcribing  the  articles, 
furnifhed  his  antagonift  Knott  with  an  objection  againii:  him, 
as  an  improper  champion  for  the  proteftant  caufe.  To  which 
he  anfwers,  in  the  clofe  of  his  preface  to  the  "  Religion  of 
Proteftants."  He  exprefTes  here  not  only  his  readinefs  to 
fubfcribe,  but  alfo  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  fenfe  and  intent 
of  fuch  a  fubfcription  :  which  he  now  takes  to  be  a  fubfcrip- 
tion  of  peace  or  union,  and  not  of  belief  or  afTent,  as  he 
formerly  thought  it  was.  And,  as  he  did  within  a  few  months 
actually  fubfcribe,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  he  did  it  in  the 
fame  fenfe  ;  efpecially  if  we  confider,  that  this  was  alfo  the 
VOL,  III.  K  k  fenfe 
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ienfe  of  archblfhop  Laud,  with  which  he  could  not  then  be  un* 
acquainted  :  and  of  his  friend  SheMon,  who  laboured  to  con= 
vince  him  of  it,  and  was,  no  doubt,  the  perfon  that  brought 
him  at  Lift  into  i:.  For  there  is,  in  Des  Maizeaux's  account^ 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Sheldon  upon  this  occafion  ;  and 
It.  feems  there  paiTeci  feveral  letters  between  them  upon  this 
fubje£t. 

When  he  had  got  the  better  of  his  fcruplss,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  chancellorflup  of  Salifbury,  with  the  prebend  of 
Brixworth  in  Novthamptonfhire  annexed ;  and,  as  appears 
from  the  fubfcription-book  of  the  church  of  Salifbury,  upon 
July  2c,  1638,  complied  with  the  ufual  fubfcription.  About 
the  fame  time  he  was  appointed  mafter  of  "VVigfton's  hofpital 
in  Leicefterfnire ;  u  both  which,"  fays  Wood,  "  and  per- 
haps fome  othe?  preferments,  he  kept  to  his  dying  day."  In 
1646  he  was  deputed  by  the  chapter  of  Salifbury  their  proc- 
tor in  convocation.  He  was  likewife  deputed  to  the  convo- 
cation which  met  the  fame  year  with  the  new  parliament, 
and  was  opened  Nov.  4.  In  1642  he  was  put  into  the  roll 
with  fome  others  by  his  majefty  to  be  created  D.  D.  •,  but,  the 
civil  war  breaking  out,  he  came  not  to  take  that  degree,  nor 
was  he  diplomated.  He  was  zealoufly  attached  to  the  royal 
party,  and  at  the  fiege  of  Gloucefter,  begun  Aug.  10,  1643, 
was  prefent  in  the  king's  army  •,  where  he  advifed  and  directed 
the  making  certain  engines  for  afTaulting  the  town,  after  the 
manner  of  the  roman  lejludines  cumplirtets.  Soon  after,  having 
accompanied  the  lord  Hopton,  general  of  the  king's  forces  in 
the  welt,  to  Arundel  caftle  in  Suilex,  and  choofihg  to  repofe 
himfelf  in  that  garrifon,  on  account  of  an  indifpofition  occafion- 
eel  by  the  feverity  of  the  feafon>  he  was  there  taken  prifoner, 
Dec.  9,  1643,  by  the  parliament  forces. under  the  command  of 
fir  William  WTaller,  who  obliged  the  caftle  to  furrender.  But 
his  illnefs  increafmg,  and  not  being  able  to  go  to  London  with 
the  garrifon,  he  obtained  leave  to  be  conveyed  to  Cliichefter  ; 
where  he  was  lodged  in  the  bifhop's  palace  ;  and  where  after  a 
iliort  illnefs  he  died.  We  have  a  very  particular  account  of 
his  ficknefs  and  death,  written  by  his  great  adverfary  Mr. 
Cheynell,  who  accidentally  met  him  at  Arundel  caftle,  and 
frequently  vifited  him  at  Chichefter  till  he  died.  It  was 
indeed  at  therequeft  of  this  gentleman,  that  our  author  v/as  re- 
moved to  Chichefter;  where  Cheynell  attended  him  conftantly, 
and  behaved  to  him  with  as  much  com  pillion  and,  charity,  as  Li  5 
perfecuting  and  uncharitable  principles  would  fuffer  him.  There 
is  no  reafon  however  to  doubt  the  truth  of  CheynelFs  account, 
as  to  the  moft  material  circumftances  contained  in  it ;  and  from 
it  we  learn,  that  Chillingworth  was  attended,  during  his  fick- 
n<Ts,  and  provided  with  all  necefiaries,  by  one  lieutenant  Gol- 
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ledge  and  his  wife  Chriftobel,  at  the  command  of  the  governor 
of  Chichefter ;  that  at  firft  he  refufed  the  affiftance  of  fir  Wil- 
liam Waller's  phyfician,  but  afterwards  was  perfuaded  to  admit 
his  vifits,  though  his  diftemper  was  too  far  gone  to  leave  any 
hopes  of  his  recovery  5  that  his  indifpofition  was  increafed  by 
the  abufive  treatment  he  met  with  from  moil  of  the  officers 
who  were  taken  prifoners  with  him  in  Arundel  caftle,  and  who 
looked  upon  him  as  a  fpy  fet  over  them  and  their  proceedings  j 
and  that,  during  his  whole  illnefs,  he  was  often  teafed  by  Chey- 
nell  himfelf,  and  by  an  officer  of  the  garrifon  of  Chichefter, 
'with  impertinent  queftions  and  difputes.  If  this  be  a  true  ac- 
count, as  moft  probably  it  is,  lord  Clarendon  was  minnformed 
in  relation  to  his  death  ;  for,  after  having  obferved  that  he  was 
taken  prifoner  in  Arundel  caftle,  he  adds  :  "  As  foon  as  his 
perfon  was  known,  which  would  have  drawn  reverence  from  any 
noble  enemy,  the  clergy  that  attended  that  army,  profecuted  him 
with  all  the  inhumanity  imaginable  :  fo  that  by  their  barbarous 
ufage  he  died  within  a  few  days,  to  the  grief  of  all  that  knew 
him,  and  of  many  who  knew  him  not,  but  by  his  book,  and  the 
reputation  he  had  with  learned  men."  From  whence  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  noble  hiftorian  did  not  know,  or  had  forgot, 
that  he  was  fent  to  Chichefter,  but  believed  that  he  died  in 
Arundel  caftle,  and  within  a  few  days  after  the  taking  of  it  by 
fir  William  Waller.  Wood  tells  us  alfo,  that  the  royal  party 
in  Chichefter  looked  upon  the  impertinent  difcourfes  of  Chey- 
nell  to  our  author,  as  a  fhortening  of  his  days.  He  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  died  Jan.  30,  though  the  day  is  not  precifely 
known,  and  was  buried,  according  to  his  own  defire,  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Chichefter.  Cheyriell  appeared  at  his  fu- 
neral, and  gave  a  new  and  uncommon  inif  ance  of  his  zeal  and 
orthodoxy,  which  we  have  related  already  under  his  article. 

For  his  character  Wood  has  given  the  following  :  **  He 
was  a  moft  noted  philofopher  an'd  orator,  and,  without  doubt* 
a  poet  alfo  ;  and  had  fuch  an  admirable  faculty  in  reclaiming 
fchifmatics  and  confuting  papifts,  that  nons  in  his  time  went 
beyond  him.  He  had  alfo  very  great  fkill  in  mathematics.-— 
He  was  a  fubtle  and  quick  diiputant,  and  would  feveral  times 
put  the  king's  profeflbr  to  a  pufh.  Hobbes  of  Malmefbury 
would  often  fay,  that  he  was  like  a  lufty  fighting  fellow,  that 
did  drive  his  enemies  before  him,  but  would  often  give  his 
own  party  finart  back-blov/s  :  and  it  was  the  current  opinion  of 
the  univerfity,  that  he  and  Lucius  lord  Falkland,"  who  by  the 
way  was  his  moft  intimate  friend,  "  had  fuch  extraordinary 
clear  reafon,  that,  if  the  great  Turk  or  Devil  were  to  be  con- 
verted, they  were  able  to  do  it.  He  was  a  man  of  little  ftature,, 
but  of  great  foul :  which,  if  times  had  been  ferene,  and  life 
fpared?  might  have  done  incomparable  ferv;ce§  to  the  church 
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of  England.5*  But  a  much  greater  than  Wood,  even  the  great 
archbifhop  Tillotfon,  has  fpoken  of  him  in  the  highefl  terms 
imaginable  :  "  I  know  not  how  it  comet  to  pafs,"  fays  that 
eminent  prelate,  "  but  fo  it  is,  that  every  one  that  offers  to 
give  a  reafonable  account  of  his  faith,  and  to  eftablifh  religion 
upon  rational  principles,  is  prefently  branded  for  a  focinian ; 
of  which  we  have  a  fad  inftance  in  that  incomparable  perfon 
Mr.  Cliillirigworth,  the  glory  of  this  age  and  nation  :  who,  for 
no  other  caute  that  I  know  of,  but  his  worthy  and  fuccefsful 
attempts  to  make  chriftian  religion  reafonable,  and  to  difcover 
thofe  firm  and  folid  foundations  upon  which  our  faith  is  built, 
has  been  requited  with  this  black  and  odious  character.  But> 
if  this  be  focinianifm,  for  a  man  to  enquire  into  the  grounds 
and  reafons  of  chriftian  religion,  and  to  endeavour  to  give  a 
fatisfaclory  account  why  he  believes  it,  I  know  no  way,  but 
that  all  confiderate  and  inquifitive  men,  that  are  above  fancy  and 
enthufiafm,  muft  be  either  focinians  or  atheifts."  Mr.  Locke 
has  alfo  fpoken  of  Chillingworth  in  a  manner  that  does  him  the 
InVheft  honour.  In  a  fmall  tract,  containing  "  Some  thoughts 

Of'*  O 

concerning  reading  and  ftudy  for  a  gentleman,"  after  having  ob- 
ferved  that  the  art  of  fpeaking  well  confifts  chiefly  in  two  things, 
namely,  perfpicuity  and  right  reafoning,  and  propofed  Dr.Tillot- 
fon  as  a  pattern  for  the  attainment  of  the  art  of  fpeaking  clearly, 
he  adds  :  "  Befides  perfpicuity,  there  muft  be  alfo  right  reafon- 
ing, without  which,  perfpicuity  ferves  but  to  expofe  the  fpeaker. 
And  for  attaining  of  this,  i  mould  propofe  the  conftant  reading 
of  Chillingworth,  who,  by  his  example,  will  teach  both  perfpi- 
cuity and  the  way  of  right  reafoning,  better  than  any  book 
that  I  know :  and  therefore  will  deferve  to  be  read  upon  that 
account  over  and  over  again  ;  not  to  fay  any  thing  of  his  ar- 
gument." 

It  may  not  be  amifs  juft  to  obferve,  that  befides  our  author's 
works  already  mentioned,  there  are  extant  fome  other  pieces 
of  his,  in  the  caufe  of  religion  and  loyalty,  never  yet  printed. 
They  are  in  the  archiepifcopal  library  at  Lambeth,  among  the 
manufcripts  of  Mr.  Henry  Wharton,  purchafed  by  archbifhop 
Tenifon. 

CHIRAC  (PETER),  firft  phyfician  to  the  french  king,  wa$ 
born  in  1650  at  Conques  in  Rouergue,  and  educated  for  the 
church  j  but  the  inclination  of  the  abbe  Chirac  feeming  more 
decided  in  favour  of  medicine,  he  became  member  of  the  facul- 
ty of  Montpellicr  in  1682,  where  he  afterwards  read  lectures 
for  five  years  with  great  fuccefs.  Marfhal  Noailles,  at  the  in- 
Itance  of  Barbeyrac,  then  the  moft  famous  phyfician  at  Mont- 
peliier,  gave  him  the  place  of  phyfician  to  the  army  of  Rouf- 
illlon  in  1692.  The  army  being  attacked  with  the  dyfentery 
the  following  year,  Chirac  was  extremely  fuccefsful  in  his 
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treatment  of  the  people.  The  duke  of  Orleans  took  him  with 
him  to  Italy  in  1706,  and  into  Spain  in  1707.  Homberg  dy- 
ing in  1715,  that  prince,  then  regent  of  the  kingdom,  made 
him  his  firit  phyfician  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Dodart  in  1730, 
he  had  the  fame  poft  to  Louis  XV.  This  great  phyfician  died 
the  nth  of  March  1732,  at  the  age  of  82.  Rochefort  and 
Marfeilles  were  under  great  obligations  to  his  (kill ;  the  former 
of  theie  cities  in  the  epidemic  diftemper  known  under  the 
name  of  maladle  de  Siam ;  and  the  latter  during  the  raging  pef- 
tilence  in  1720.  While  in  favour  at  court  he  procured  for 
that  city  the  moft  able  phyficians,  the  mod  falutary  advice, 
and  the  moft  abundant  fuccours.  He  wrote,  i.  A  diflertation 
on  wounds.  2.  Medicinal  diiTertations  and  confutations. 

CHISHULL  (EDMUND),  a  very  ingenious  and  learned  man, 
was  the  fon  of  Paul  Chiihull,  bible-clerk  of  Queen's  college, 
Cambridge ;  whom  Wood  fuppofes  to  have  taken  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  there,  and  who  was  admitted  M.  A.  at  Pembroke  col- 
lege, Oxford,  1634.  Edmund  wras  born  at  Eyworth  in  Bed<r 
fordfhire  ;  admitted  fcholar  of  Corpus  Chrifii  college,  Oxford  ; 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1693  ;  became  fellow  of  his  col- 
lege •,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  the  traveller's  place  from  that  fo- 
ciety.  He  failed  from  England  Sept.  12,  1698  \  and  arrived 
Nov.  19,  at  Smyrna,  where  he  was  chaplain  to  the  englifh  fac-^ 
tory  till  Feb.  10,  1701-2.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  in 
June  1705;  and  was  prefented  by  John  Conyers,  efq.  in 
1708,  to  the  vicarage  of  Walthamftow  in  EiTex,  where  he 
died  May  18,  1733. 

He  publifhed  a  latin  difiertation,  De  nummis  quibufdam  a 
Smyrriseis  in  medicorum  honorem  percuflis,  fubjoined  to  Mead's 
Harveian  oration,  printed  in  1724,  4to  ;  and  the  acknowledge- 
ments of  Mead  to  his  learned  friend  are  amply  and  elegantly  fet 
forth  in  a  preface  to  it.  Mead  alfo  gave  another  mark  of  his 
friendfhip  for  Chifhull,  after  his  death,  by  publiihing,  in  1747, 
his  Travels  in»Turkey  and  back  to  England,  fol. 

CHO1SEUL  (STEPHEN  FRANCIS  DUG  DE),  born  in  1719, 
and  died  in  1785.  After  having  been  ambaflador  at  Vienna, 
miniiler  for  foreign  affairs,  of  war,  and  of  the  marine,  and  hav- 
ing had  the  entire  confidence  of  Louis  XV.  he  was  difgraced, 
and  enjoyed  a  great  confequence  in  his  retirement.  The  late 
king  of  Prudia  ufed  to  call  him  the  coachman  of  Europe.  To 
his" dexterity  in  negotiation  was  partly  owing  the  peace  of  1763. 
He  experienced  the  common  lot  of  all  whofe  talents  are  re- 
markably brilliant ;  much  good  has  been  faid  of  him,  and  much 
ill.  But  his  bittereft  enemies  could  never  deny  that  he  had  a 
ilrong  underftanding,  and  was  diligent  in  bufmefs  ;  that  he 
poffeffed  the  art  of  penetrating  into  the  characters  of  men,  and 
•of  taking  advantage  of  events.  The  men  of  letters  and  poets 
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that  v/ere  pensioned  by  him  have  painted  him  in  glowing 
Jours,  as  the  mod  magnanimous  of  mankind ;  while  fuch  as 
had  no  (hare  in  his  bounties  have  endeavoured  to  weaken  this 
praife,  by  cenfuring  his  administration  for  the  want  of  oecono- 
my.  But,  if  he  was  fometimes  lavim  of  the  public  money,  he 
certainly  was  not  fparing  of  his  own.  From  whence  we  may 
conclude,  that  generality  was  a  virtue  to  which  he  was  naturally 
inclined. 

CHOISI  (FRANCIS  TIMOLEON  DE),  prior  of  St.  Lo,  and 
dean  of  the  cathedral  of  Bayeux,  one  of  the  forty  of  the  french 
academy,  was  horn  at  Paris  in  1644.  His  paternal  grandfather 
was  famous  for  playing  in  a  fuperior  manner  at  chefs.  The 
marquis  d'O,  fuperintendant  of  the  finances,  who  thought  him- 
felf  a  mafter  of  that  game,  determined  to  try  his  flrength  with 
him.  Chcih  had  not  only  the  addrefs  to  let  him  win>  but  the 
flill  greater  of  feeming  to  defend  himfelf  with  his  utmoft  abi* 
lity.  The  minifter  thenceforward  attached  himfelf  to  his  ad- 
verfary,  found  he  had  talents  for  bufmefs,  employed  him  in  fe- 
ver al  iecrct  negotiations,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  making 
of  his  fortune.  The  abbe  de  Chciil,  his  grandfon,  received  a 
good  education ;  but  his  mother  foon  fpoiled  him  by  exceffive 
fondnefs.  His  youth  was  paffed  in  a  diforderly  manner.  It  is 
very  true  that  he  fpent  fome  years  in  great  libertinifm  at  an  ef- 
tate  near  Bourges  5  but  it  is  not  true  that  while  he  led  this  life 
he  wrote  his  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  as  we  are  told  by  Voltaire, 
who  often  facrifices  truth  to  a  bon  mot.  The  fivft  volume  of 
that  work  appeared  in  1703.  The  abbe  Choifi  was  then  near 
upon  60  :  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  have  retained 
to  that  age  the  graces  and  figure  neceffary  for  playing  fuch  a 
part  as  that.  In  1685  ^  was  fent  'in  quality  of  ambaflador  to 
the  king  of  Siam,  who  had  fome  thoughts  of  turning  chriftian. 
'The  abbe  de  Choifi  got  himfelf  to  be  ordained  pried  in  the 
Indies  by  tjie  apoftolical  vicar.  He  died  the  2d  of  October 
1724,  at  Paris,  aged  Si.  The  vivacity  of  his. character,  thf: 
charms  of  his  wit,  his  gentlenefs  and  urbanity  caufed  him  to  be 
more  careiTed  perhaps  than  efleeme^.  This  author  was  not 
learned ;  and  he  was  very  fur  from  wanting  to  be  thought  fo. 
A  proof  of  this  may  be  feen  in  the  artiefs  account  he  gives  to 
one  of  his  friends,  of  his  converfations,  or  rather  of  his  filence 
•with  the  learned  miffionaries  whom  he  found  on  his  embafTy  to 
Siam  :  "  I  have,"  faid  he,  "  a  place  of  Hilener  in  their  meet- 
ings, and  1  there  obferve  a  great  modefty,  and  (hew  no  itch  for 
fpeaking.  When  the  ball  naturally  comes  to  me,  and  I  feel 
rnyfelf  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  matter  in  hand,  then  I 
allow  myfelf  to  be  forced  to  take  a  part,  and  I  fpeak  in  a  low 
voice,  modefl  in  my  tone  as  well  as  in  my  words.  This  has  a:i 
admirable  effe&  ,  and  often  when  I  fay  nothipg,  it  is  thought 
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that  I  do  not  choofe  to  talk  :  whereas  the  true  reafon  of  my  filenee 
is  a  profound  ignorance,  which  it  is  as  well  to  conceal  from  the 
eyes  of  others."  Of  his  works  we  may  mention,  i.  Journal  of 
the  voyage  to  Siam,  4to.  and  121110.  This  work,  written  in  an 
eafy  ftyle,  lively  and  abounding  in  entertainment,  is  fometimes 
deficient  in  point  of  truth ;  it  is  befides  very  fuperficial,  as  well 
as  the  reft  of  his  books.  2.  The  life  of  David,  410.  and  that  of 
Solomon,  i2mo.  with  an  interpretation  of  the  pfalms  and  the 
difcrepances  between  the  hebrew  and  the  vulgate.  3.  The  hif- 
tory  of  France  during  the  reigns  of  St.  Louis,  Philip  of  Valois, 
king  John,  Charles  V.  and  Charles  VI.  in  5  vols.  4to.  re- 
printed in  1750,  4  vols.  i2mo.  4.  The  imitation  of  J.  C. 
tranilated  into  French.  The  firft  edition  was  dedicated  to  ma- 
dame  Maintenon,  with  the  motto  :  Audi,  filia,  &  vide,  &  in- 
clina  auremtuam,  &  concupifcet  rex  decorem  tuum.  This  v/as 
omitted  in  the  fecond  edition  on  account  of  the  commentaries 
it  occafioned.  5.  An  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  in  1 1  vols.  410, 
6.  Memoirs  for  the  hiftory  of  Louis  XIV.  2  vols.  I2mo.  7. 
Memoirs  of  the  counrefs  des  Barres,  1736,  I2mo.  This  is  the 
hiftory  of  the  extravagancies  of  the  author's  youth.  8.  Four  di- 
alogues on  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  on  the  being  of  God,  on 
providence,  and  on  religion;  1684,  I2mo.fmce  reprinted  in  17 68. 

CHOUL  (GUILLAUME  DU),  a  gentleman  of  Lyons,  bailif  of 
the  mountains  of  Dauphiny,  travelled  over  Italy  for  improving 
himfelf  in  the  knowledge  of  antiquity  -,  is  known  by  a  fcarce 
and  excellent  treatife  of  the  Religion  and  Caftrametation  of  the 
antient  Romans,  This  fmgular  work  of  antiquities  is  remark- 
able, especially  for  its  fecond  part,  which  treats  of  the  manner 
of  pitching  and  fortifying  the  camps  ufed  by  the  Romans,  of 
their  difcipline  and  their  military  exercifes.  It  has  been  tranf- 
lated  into  latin  and  italian.  The  former,  Amft.  1685,  4to.  the 
other  Lyons,  1 559,  fol :  both  editions  are  fcarce,  but  lefs  fo  than 
the  French  original,  Lyons  1556,  though  not  fo  well  executed. 

CHRISTINA,  queen  of  Sweden,  and  daughter  of  Guftavus 
Adolphus  the  Great,  was  born  Dec.  8,  1626;  and  has  at  lea  ft 
been  as  famous  as  her  father  was  before  her.  She  fucceeded 
him  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom  in  1633,  and  governed 
it  with  great  wifdoin  and  prudence  till  1654;  when  fherefigned 
it  in  favour  of  her  coufin  Charles  Guftavus,  Some  time  be- 
fore her  refignation,  Anthony  Macedo,  a  jefuit,  was  chofen  by 
John  IV.  king  of  Portugal,  to  accompany  the  ambaffador  he 
lent  into  Sweden  to  queen  Chriftina  ;  and  the  jefuit  pleafed 
this  princefs  fo  highly,  that  {lie  fecretly  opened  to  him  the  de- 
fjgn  fhe  had  of  changing  her  religion.  She  fenthim  to  Rome 
with  letters  to  the  general  of  the  jeiuits ;  in  which  fhe  defired 
that  two  of  their  fociety  might  be  difpatched  to  her,  Italians 
ky  nation,  imd  learned  men,  who  ihould  take  another  habit 
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that  fhe  might  confer  with  them  at  more  eafe  upon  matters  of 
religion.  Her  requeft  was  granted  ;  and  two  jefuits  were  im- 
mediately fent  to  her,  viz.  Francis  Malines,  divinity  profeffor 
at  Turin,  and  Paul  Cafatus,  profeflbr  of  mathematics  at  Rome, 
who  eafiiy  effected  what  Anthony  Macedo,  the  firft  confidant  of 
her  defign,  had  begun.  She  then  retired  to  Rome  ;  yet,  upon 
the  death  of  Charles  Guftavus,  which  happened  in  1660,  re- 
turned to  Sweden,  with  an  intent  to  refume  the  government. 
But  this  could  not  be  admitted,  becaufe,  by  the  laws  and  con- 
flitution  of  the  land,  roman  catholics  are  excluded  from  the 
crown ;  and  therefore  fne  confirmed  her  abdication  the  fame 
year,  referring  only  the  free  exercife  of  the  roman  catholic  re- 
ligion for  herfelf,  domeftics,  and  attendants,  in  cafe  (he  ihould 
afterwards  return  to  Sweden.  She  did  not  return,  but  died  ?.t 
Rome  April  19,  1689,  aged  63. 

She  was  a  woman  of  uncommon  pans,  and  as  uncommon 
learning  -,  for  fhe  underftocd  feveral  languages,  and  was  a  per- 
fect miltrefs  in  the  belles  lettres.  It  is  laid  that  (he  made  the 
greek  tongue  only  her  diverfion  at  leifure  hours ,  and  that  the 
reading  of  this  language  and  others  did  not  keep  her  from  her 
ierious  ftudies ;  fo  fhe  called,  among  others,  Tacitus's  hiftory, 
iome  pages  of  which  fhe  read  conftantly  every  day.  There  is 
a  letter  of  her's  extant  to  Bayle,  which  gives  us  no  fmall  idea  of 
her  literary  character.  As  delicate  however  as  her  majefly  was 
upon  the  fubject  of  religion,  and  as  fincere  a  convert  as  fhe  was 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  fhe  is  faid  not  to  have  been  over-rigid 
in  her  life  and  manners  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  books  have  been 
written  of  her  intrigues, 

CHRISTIE  (WILLIAM,  M.  A.)  was  born  near  Montrofe 
in  Angus-fhire  1730,  and  educated  in  King's  college  Aberdeen, 
where  he  took  his  degrees,  and  was  licenfed  to  preach  as  a  pro- 
b'dtioner  jbut  not  having  intereft  to  procure  a  living  in  the  church, 
he  accepted  of  the  place  of  mafter  of  the  grammar  fchool  of 
Montrofe,  where  he  was  greatly  celebrated  for  his  eafy  and  ex- 
peditious method  of  teaching  the  claifics.  He  wrote  a  latin 
grammar,  and  an  miro:!u£tion  to  the  making  of  latin,  both  o£ 
which  are  well  eftee.nied.  He  died  at  Montrofe,  in  1774$ 
aged  44. 

CHRtSTOPHERSON  QOHN),  a  learned  englifli  bifhop, 
was  a  Lancashire  man  by  birth,  and  educated  in  St.  John's  col- 
lege Cambridge.  He  was  one  of  the  'firit  fellows  of  Trinity 
college  after  its  foundation  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1546.  Shortly 
after  he  became  mafter  of  it,  and  in  15^4  was  made  dean  of 
Norwich.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  lived  abroad  in  a 
itate  of  banifhment,  in  which,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface  to 
his  tranflation  of  Philo  J udreus,  he  was  all  the  while  fupported 
by  his  college  ;  but  upon  queen  Mary's  fucceeding  to  the  crown, 
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ieturned,  and  was  made  biihop  of  Chichefter.  He  is  faid  to 
have  died  a  little  before  this  queen.  He  tranflated  Philo  Ju- 
dxus  into  latin,  and  alfo  the  ecclefiaftical  hiflories  of  Eufebius, 
Socrates,  Sozomen,  Evegrius,  and  Theodoret  ;  but  his  tranfla- 
tions  are  very  defective.  Valefms  fays,  that  compared  with 
Ruftnus  and  Mufculus,  who  had  tranflated  thefe  hiilorians  be- 
fore him,  he  may  be  reckoned  a  diligent  and  learned  man  ; 
but  yet  that  he  is  very  far  from  deferving  the  character  of  a 
good  tranilator :  that  his  ftyle  is  impure  and  full  of  barbarifm  ; 
that  his  periods  are  long  arid  perplexed  ;  that  he  has  frequently 
acted  the  commentator,  rather  than  the  tranilator ;  that  he  has 
enlarged  and  retrenched  at  pleafure  ;  that  he  has  tranfpofed  the 
fenfe  oftimes,  and  has  not  always  preferved  the  diftinctiort 
even  of  chapters.  The  learned  Huethas  paiTed  the  fame  cen- 
fure  on  him,  in  his  book  "  De  Interpretatione."  Hence  it  is 
that  all  thofe  who  have  followed  Chriftopherfon  as  their  guide 
in  ecclefiaftical  antiquity,  and  depended  implicitly  upon  his  ver- 
fions,  have  often  been  led  to  commit  great  faults;  and  this  has 
happened  not  feldom  to  Baronius  among  others. 

CHRYSIPPUS,  a  celebrated  itoic  philofopher,  was  born  at 
Soli,  a  city  of  Cilicia ;  and  was  not  the  difciple  of  Zeno,  as 
fome  have  faid,  but  of  Cleanthes,  Zeno's  fucceilbr.  He  had  a 
very  acute  genius,  and  wrote  a  great  many  books;  above  700, 
as  we  are  told,  feveral  of  which  belonged  to  logic  ;  for  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  with  great  care  to  cultivate  that  part  of  philofo- 
phy.  Val.  Maximus  relates,  that  he  began  his  39th  book  of 
logic  when  he  was  80  years  old  :  and  Lucian,  who  fought  out 
abfurdities  in  order  to  laugh  at  them,  could  not  forbear  ridicul- 
ing the  logical  fubtiities  of  this  philofopher.  The  great  num- 
ber of  books  he  compofed  will  not  appear  fo  furprifmg,  if  it  be 
confidered  that  his  manner  was  to  write  feveral  times  upon  the 
fame  fubject ;  to  fet  down  whatever  came  into  his  head ;  to 
take  little  pains  in  corredHng  his  works;  to  crowd  them  with 
an  infinite  number  of  quotations :  add  to  all  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  that  he  was  very  laborious,  and  lived  to  a  great  age. 
He  was  a  very  little  man  ;  but  the  opinion  he  had  of  himfelf 
was  not  little.  He  ufed  to  fay  often  to  Cleanthes,  u  Shew  me 
but  the  doctrines ;  that  is  fufficient  for  me,  and  all  I  want ;  I 
lhall  find  the  proofs  of  them  myfelf."  A  perfon  afked  him  one 
day,  whom  he  mould  choofe  for  a  tutor  to  his  fon  ?  "  Me,"  an- 
fwered  Ghryfippus ;  "  for,  if  I  knew  any  body  more  learned 
than  myfelf,  I  would  go  and  ftudy  under  him."  There  is  ano- 
ther apophthegm  of  his  preferved,  which  does  him  much  more 
honour  than  either  of  thefe;  and  therefore  we  hope  it  is  not 
fpurious.  Being  told  that  fome  perfons  fpoke  ill  of  him,  "  It  is 
no  matter,"  faid  he5  "  I  will  lire  fo,  that  they  (hall  not  be  be- 
lieved." 

The 
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The  ftoics  complained,  as  Cicero  relates,  that  Chryfippus 
had  collected  fo  many  arguments  in  favour  of  the  fceptical  hy- 
pothefis,  that  he  could  not  afterwards  anfwer  them  himfelf ; 
and  had  thus  furnifhed  Carneades  their  antagonift  with  weapons 
againft  them.  This  has  heen  imputed  to  his  vanity,  which 
tranfported  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  made  no  fcruple  of 
facrificing  the  doctrines  of  his  fe£t,  for  the  fake  of  difpiaying 
the  fubtlety  of  his  own  conceits.  The  glory  which  he  expect- 
ed, if  he  could  but  make  men  fay  that  he  had  improved  upon 
Arcefilaus  himfelf,  and  had  exprefled  the  objections  of  the  aca- 
demics in  a  much  ftronger  manner  than  he,  was  his  only  aim. 
Thus  moft  of  the  contradictions  and  abfurd  paradoxes  which 
Plutarch  imputes  to  the  ftoics,  and  for  which  he  is  very  fevere 
upon  them,  are  taken  from  the  works  of  Chryfippus.  Plutarch 
charges  him  with  making  God  the  author  of  fin  :  and  no  won- 
der j  for  his  very  definition  of  God,  as  it  is  preferved  by  Cicero, 
fhews  that  he  did  not  distinguish  the  deity  from  the  univerfe : 
fo  that,  if  he  reafoned  confidently,  he  could  not  but  make  God 
the  author  of  moral  and  natural  evil.  He  thought  the  gods 
mortal,  and  even  alferted  that  they  would  really  perifh  in  the 
conflagration  of  the  world  :  'and,  though  he  excepted  Jupiter, 
yet  he  thought  him  liable  to  change.  He  wrote  a  book  con- 
cerning the  amours  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  which  abounded  with 
fo  many  obfcene  pafTages,  that  it  was  loudly  exclaimed  againft. 

It  is  therefore  eafy  to  guefs  that  the  itoics  had  not  much 
reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  his  writings  ;  for,  as  he  was  a  confi- 
derabie  man  among  them, — fo  considerable  as  to  eftablifh  it  in- 
to a  proverb,  that  u  if  it  had  not  been  for  Chryfippus,  the 
porch  had  never  been," — it  gave  people  a  pretence  to  charge; 
the  whole  body  with  the  errors  of  fo  illuftrious  a  member.  Ac-» 
cordingly  we  find  that  the  celebrated  authors  among  the  ftoics, 
fuch  as  Seneca,  Enictetus,  Arrian,  though  they  fpeak  very 
highly  of  Chryfippus,  yet  do  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  let  us  fee 
that  they  did  not  at  the  bottom  cordially  efteem  him.  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  objection  brought  againft  his 
morals.  It  is  faid  that  the  only  fervant  he  kept  was  an  old 
xvoman  ;  fo  that  we  will  pvefume  he  was  chafie.  lie  was  alfo 
fober  and  temperate.  We  have  cbfcrved,  that  he  applied  him- 
felf much  to  dialectics  9  but  the  progreis  he  made  in  it  did  not 
amend  his  ilyJe.  Dionyiius  of  Halicarnailus  quotes  him  as  an 
inftance  to  prove,  that  thofe  authors  who  are  perfectly  well 
{killed  in  logic,  do  not  well  obferve  the  rules  of  grammar  con- 
cerning the  fituation  of  words. 

Upon  the  whole,  Chryfippus  was  an  univerfal  fcholar  ;  being 
perfectly  acquainted  with  mythology,  with  the  amient  and  rnor- 
<Jern  poets,  with  hiftory,  &c.  He  wrote  upon  almoft  every 
fubje^t,  ana  even  coiuiefce.ncied  to  give  rules  for  the 
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children.  Qulntilian  has  preferved  fome  of  his  maxims  up- 
on tins  point.  He  ordered  the  nurfes  to  ling  a  certain  kind  of 
fongs,  and  advifed  them  to  choofe  the  mod  modeft.  He  wiihed, 
that,  if  it  wcr.e  poflible,  children  might  be  nurfed  by  none  but 
-learned  women.  He  would  have  children  be  three  years  under 
the  care  of  their  nurfes  ;  and  that  the  nurfes  ihould  begin  to  in- 
ftru£t  them  without  waiting  till  they  were  older  ;  for  he  was  not 
of  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  thought  the  age  of  ieven  years  foon. 
enough  to  begin.  Some  authors  relate,  that  Chryfippus  ufed  to 
take  hellebore,  in  order  to  increafe  the  ftrength  of  his  genius. 
He  died  in  the  I43d  olympiad  ;  and  had  a  monument  creeled  to 
him  among  thofe  of  the  illuftrious  Athenians.  His  ftatue 
was  to  be  ieen  in  the  Ceramicus  j  which  was  a  place  near 
Athens,  where  they  who  had  been  killed  in  the  war  were  bu- 
ried at  the  expence  of  the  public.  He  accepted  the  freedom  of 
the  city  of  Athens,  which  neither  Zeno  nor  Cleanthes  had 
done^  and  is  cenfured  for  it,  but  without  much  reafon,  by 
Plutarch. 

CHRYSOLORAS  (£MANUEL),  one  of  thofe  learned  men 
Vvho  brought  the  greek  language  and  literature  into  the  Weft, 
was  born  at  Constantinople,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  about  1355.  He 
was  of  confiderable  rank,  and  defcended  from  fo  antient  a  fa^ 
miiy  that  his  anceftors  are  iaid  to  have  removed  with  Conftan- 
tine  from  Rome  to  Byzantium.  He  was  fent  ambafTador  into 
Jiurope  by  the  emperor  John  Pal<eologus  to  follicit  affiftance 
againft  the  Turks,  and  was  here  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Ri>. 
chard  II.  In  an  epiflle  which  he  wrote  at  Rome  to  the  empe- 
ror, containing  a  cornparifon  of  antient  and  modern  Rome, 
he  fays  that  he  was  two  years  before  at  London  with  his  re- 
tinue. When  he  had  finiihed  this  embaily  in  fomewhat  more: 
than  three  years,  he  returned  to  Conilantinople  ;  but  afterwards, 
whether  through  fear  of  the  Turks,  or  for  the  fake  of  propagat- 
ing the  greek  learning,  left  it  again,  and  came  back  into 
Italy.  This  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  done  about  1391.  He 
taught  greek  at  Florence  three  years,  and  had  Leonard  Aretin 
for  his  Scholar.  From  Florence  he  went  to  Milan,  at  the  com- 
mand of  his  emperor,  who  was  come  into  Italy,  and  refided  in 
that  city ;  and  while  he  was  here,  Galeatius  duke  of  Milan 
prevailed  with  him  to  accept  the  greek  profeflbrihip  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  1  icinum,  which  had  lately  been  founded  by  his  fa- 
ther. This  he  held  till  the  death  of  Galeatius,  and  then  re* 
moved  to  Venice  on  account  of  the  wars,  which  immediately 
followed.  Between  1406  and  1409  he  went  to  Rome,  upon 
an  invitation  from  Leonard  Aretin,  who  had  formerly  been  his 
fcholar,  but  was  then  fecretary  to  pope  Gregory  XIJ.  In 
1413  he  was  fent  into  Germany  by  pope  Martin  V.  ambafia- 
4pr  to  the  emperor  Sigifmund,  along  with  cardinal  Zarabella, 
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in  order  to  fix  upon  a  place  for  holding  a  general  council  •,  and 
Chryfoloras  and  the  cardinal  fixed  upon  Conftance.  After- 
wards he  returned  to  his  own  emperor  at  Conftantinoplej  by 
whom  he  was  fent  ambaffador  with  others  to  the  council  of 
Conftance  ;  but  a  few  days  after  the  opening  of  the  council  he 
died.  His  death  happened  April  15,  1415.  He  was  buried  at 
Conftance ;  and  a  handfome  monument  was  erected  over  him, 
with  an  infcription  upon  it  by  his  fcholar  Poggius. 

CHRYSOSTOM  (]OHN),  fo  called  from  his  eloquence,  was 
born  at  Antioch  of  a  noble  family  about  354.  His  father  Se- 
eundus  dying  when  he  was  very  young,  the  care  of  his  educa- 
tion was  left  to  his  mother  Anthufa.  He  was  defignecl  at  ftril 
for  the  bar,  and  was  fent  to  learn  rhetoric  under  Libanius ; 
but  foon  quitted  all  thoughts  of  this,  and  betook  himfelf  to  the 
dhriftian  religion.  He  was  afterwards  baptized  by  Meletius, 
and  ordained  by  that  biihop  to  be  a  reader  in  the  church  of 
Antioch.  While  he  was  yet  young,  he  formed  a  refolution  of 
entering  upon  a  monadic  life,  which  in  fpite  of  all  remon- 
flrances  from  his  mother,  he  purfucd.  For,  about  3  74^  he  be- 
tcok  himfelf  to  the  neighbouring  mountains,  where  he  lived 
four  years  with  an  antient  hermit ;  then  retired  to  a  more  i'e- 
cretpart  of  the  defert,  and  fliut  himfelf  up  in  a  cave,  in  which 
iniferable  fituation  he  fpent-  two  whole  years  more :  till  at 
length,  worn  out  almoft  by  continual  watchings,  fadings,  and 
ether  feverities,  he  was  forced  to  return  to  Antioch  to  his  old 
way  of  living. 

He  was  ordained  deacon  by  Meletius  in  381,  and  now  began 
to  compofe  and  publifh  many  of  his  pieces  ;  fuch  as  thofe,  ' l  De 
facerdotio,  de  providentia  ad  Stagyrium  monachum,"  and  fome 
others,  "  adverfus  Judjcos,  Gentiles,  &c."  Five  years  after  he  was 
ordained  a  prieft  by  Flavian,  which  office  he  adorned  fo  very 
highly,  and  acquitted  himfelf  in  with  fo  much  reputation,  that 
upon  the  death  of  Nectarius  bifhop  of  Conftantinople,  which 
happened  in  397,  he  was  unanimoufly  pitched  upon  to  fill  that 
fee.  The  emperor  Arcadius  however  was  obliged  to  employ  all 
his  authority,  and  even  to  ufe  fome  ftratagem,  before  he  could 
feduce  Chryfoftom  from  the  place  of  his  nativity  Antioch,  where 
he  wns  held  in  fo  much  admiration  and  efteem.  He  fent  in  the 
mean  time  a  mandate  to  Theophilus  biihop  of  Alexandria,  to 
come  and  confecrate  Chryibftom  bifhop  of  Conftantinople ; 
which  was  done  in  398,  notwithstanding  the  fecret  and  envious 
attempts  of  Theophilus  to  prevent  it.  But  Chryfoftom  was  no 
iooner  at  the  head  of  the  church  of  Conftantinopie,  than  that 
fiery  zeal  and  ardour,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  ftmous,  be- 
jran  to  be  troublefome ;  being  refolutely  bent  upon  making,  if 
poflible,  a  general  reformation  of  manners.  With  this  difpo- 
iu.ion  he  fell  firft  upon  the  clergy,  a§  the  propereit  order  to  be- 
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gin  with ;  and  next  attacked  the  laity,  but  efpecially  the  cour- 
tiers, whom  he  foon  made  his  enemies.  Nor  was  his  zeal  con- 
iined  altogether  within  the  precindls  of  Conftantinople ;  it  ex- 
tended  to  foreign  parts,  as  appears  from  his  caufmg  to  be  de- 
rriolimed  fome  temples  and  flatues  in  Phoenicia. 

In  400  he  went  into  Afia,  at  the  requeft  of  the  clergy  of 
Ephefus  -,  and  fettled  fome  diforders,  which  had  been  occa- 
fioned  in  that  church  by  the  turbulent  and  unquiet  fpirit  of  its 
managers.  But  while  he  was  here,  a  cabal,  it  feems,  was  plot- 
ting againft  kim  at  home.  For  Severian  bifhop  of  Gabala,  to 
whom  Chryfoftom  had  committed  the  care  of  his  church  in  his 
abfence,  had  taken  great  pains  to  infmuate  himfelf  into  the  fa- 
vour of  the  nobility  and  people,  at  Chryfoftom's  expence,  and 
to  his  difadvantage.  He  had  even  formed  a  confederacy  againlt 
him  with  his  old  adverfary,  Theophilus  of  Alexandria ;  to 
which  confederacy  the  emprefs  Eudoxia  had  made  herfelf  a  par- 
ty, for  the  fake  of  revenging  fome  liberties  which  Chryfoftom 
had  taken  in  reproving  her.  By  her  intrigues  chiefly,  the  em- 
peror was  prevailed  upon  to  call  Theophilus  from  Alexandria, 
in  order  to  bring  him  to  a  trial,  and  have  him  depofed  from  his 
bifhopric.  Theophilus,  who  wanted  nothing  but  an  opportu- 
nity to  ruin  him,  came  immediately  to  Conftantinople,  and 
brought  feveral  egyptian  bimops  with  him.  Thofe  of  Afia  alfo, 
whom  Chryfoftom  had  depofed  for  the  tumults  they  raifed 
at  Ephefus,  appeared  upon  this  occafion  at  Conftantinople 
againft  him.  Theophilus  now  arrived  ;  but,  inftead  of  taking 
up  his  quarters  with  his  brother  Chryfoftom,  as  was  ufual,  he 
had  apartments  allotted  him  in  the  emprefs's  palace.  Here  he 
called  a  council,  and  appointed  judges;  but  Chryfoftom  ex- 
cepted  againft  the  judges,  and  refufed  to  appear  before  the 
council :  declaring  that  he  was  not  accountable  to  ftrangers  for 
any  fuppofed  rnifdemeanour,  but  only  to  the  bimops  of  his  own, 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Theophilus  neverthelefs  held 
a  fynod  of  bimops,  where  he  fummoned  Chryfoftom  to  appear, 
to  anfwer  to  29  articles  of  accufation,  which  had  there  been, 
preferred  againft  him.  But  Chryfoftom  fent  three  bimeps  and 
two  priefts  to  acquaint  Theophilus  and  his  fynod,  that  though 
he  was  very  ready  to  fubmit  himfelf  to  the  judgment  of  thofe 
who  mould  be  regularly  aflembled,  and  have  a  legal  right  to 
judge  him,  yet  he  abfolutely  refufed  to  be  judged  by  him  and 
his  fynod :  this  refufal  he  perfiiled  in  four  feveral  times,  and 
was  in  confequence  depofed. 

This  happened  about  the  beginning  of  403.  The  news  of 
his  depofition  was  no  fooner  fpread  about  Conftantinople,  than 
all  the  city  was  in  an  uproar.  The  emperor  had  ordered  him  to 
be  banifhed  :  the  people  were  determined  to  detain  him  by  force. 
In  three  days>  however,  to  prevent  any  further  difturbance,  he 
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furrendered  himfelf  to  thofe  who  had  orders  to  feize  him,  and 
was  conduced  by  them  to  a  fmall  town  in  Bithynia,  which  was 
appointed  for  the  refidence  of  his  bunimment.  His  departure 
made  the  people  more  outrageous  than  ever :  they  prayed  the 
emperor,  that  he  might  be  recalled  ;  they  even  threatened  him : 
and  Eudoxiawas  fo  frightened  with  the  tumult,  that  (he  herfelf 
fo! licked  for  it.  He  was  immediately  recalled,  and  now  all  his 
troubles  feemed  to  be  at  an  end  :  but,  alas !  new  dorms  were 
riling  againft  him.  The  emprefs,  about  the  latter  end  of  this 
year,  had  creeled  a  flame  near  the  church ;  and  the  people,  to 
do  honour  to  her,  had  celebrated  the  public  games  before  it. 
This  Chryfoftom  thought  indecent ;  and  the  fire  of  his  zeal,  far 
from  being  extinguimed  by  his  late  misfortunes,  urged  him  to 
preach  again  ft  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  it.  His  difcourfe 
provoked  the  emprefs,  who  ftill  retained  her  old  enmity  to  him  ; 
and  made  her  refolve  once  more  to  have  him  depofed  from  his 
bimopric.  Some  fay,  that  the  faint  irritated  her  hlghnefs  not 
a  little,  as  foon  as  he  was  apprized  of  her  machinations  againft 
him,  by  beginning  one  of  his  ferrnons  with  thefe  remarkable 
words  :  "  Behold  the  furious  Herodias,  infifting  to  have  the 
head  of  John  Baptift  in  a  charger  !"  Be  this  as  it  will,  a  fynod 
of  biihops  was  immediately  aflembled,  who  made  very  ftiort 
\vork  of  depofmg  him  j  fmce,  as  they  alleged,  he  ftood  already 
depofed  by  virtue  c-f  the  former  fentence  given  againft  him  ; 
which,  they  faid,  had  never  been  reverfed,  nor  himfelf  re-efta- 
blifhed  in  his  fee,  in  that  legal  and  orderly  manner  which  the 
canofcs  required.  In  confequence  of  that  judgment,  therefore,  the 
emperor  iorbade  him  to  enter  the  church  any  more,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  banimed.  His  followers  and  adherents  were  nowinfiilt- 
ed  and  perfecuted  by  the  foldiery,  and  ftigmatized  particularly  by 
the  nick- name  of  Johannites.  He  had,  it  is  true,  a  ftrong  party 
among  the  people,  who  loved  and  admired  him  to  the  lafl  degree, 
and  would  now  have  even  armed  themfelves  in  his  deftnce  :  but 
he  chofe  rather  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  baniffiment, 
than  be  the  unhappy  caufe  of  a  civil  war  to  his  country;  and 
therefore  furrendered  himfelf  a  feconcl  time  to  thofe  who  were 
to  have  the  care  of  him.  He  fet  out  in  June  404,  under  a  guard 
of  foldiers,  to  Nicca  ;  where  he  did  not  make  any  long  ftay,  but 
purfued  his  journey  to  Cucufus,  the  deftined  place  of  his  ba- 
niihment,  at  which  he  arrived  in  September,  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  very  day  Chryfoftom  left  Conftantinople,  the  great 
church  was  fet  on  fire  and  burnt,  together  with  the  palace, 
which  almoft  adjoined  to  it,  entirely  to  the  ground.  The  fame 
year  there  fell  hail- (tones  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  that  did  con- 
iiderable  damage  to  the  town  :  which  calamity  was  alfo  followed 
by  the  death  of  the  emprefs  Eudoxia.  All ' thefe  accidents  were 
confidercd  by  the  partifans  of  Chryfoftom,  as  fo  many  judge- 
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tnents  from  heaven  upon  the  place,  as  if  the  high  majefly  of 
Ke&ven  was  concerned,  upon  every  flight  and  frivolous  occafioiig 
to  interpofe  itfelf  in  our  petty  fquabbles  here  below. 

Cucufus  was  a  city  of  Armenia,  whofe  fituation  was  remark- 
ably barren,  an  pie  af ant,  wild,  and  inhofpitable  :  fo  that  Chry- 
foilom  was  obliged  to  change  his  place  of  refidence  frequently, 
on  account  of  the  incurlions  which  were  made  by  the  barbarous 
nations  around  him.  He  did  not  however  neglect  his  epifcopal 
functions  ;  but  fent  forth  pricils  and  monks  to  preach  the  gofpel 
to  the  Goths  and  Perfians,  and  to  take  care  of  the  churches  of 
Armenia  and  Phoenicia,  His  enemies,  not  yet  fatiatcd  with  re- 
venge, did.  not  fatter  him  to  remain  long  even  in  this  fituation, 
wretched  as  it  was  :  and  prevailed  with  the  emperor  to  have  him 
fent  to  Pityus,  a  mod  defert  region  of  Pontus,  which  is  upon 
the  borders  of  the  Euxine  fea.  But  the  fatigue  of  travelling, 
and  the  hard  ufage  he  met  with  from  the  foldiers,  who  were 
conducting  him  thither,  had  fuch  an  effecl  upon  him,  that  he 
v/s.s  i'eized  with  a  violent  lever,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  His 
death  happened  in  417.  Afterwards  the  weftern  and  eailern 
churches  \vere  divided  about  him  :  the  former  holding  him  in 
great  veneration,  while  the  latter  confidered  him  as  a  biihop  ex- 
communicated. But  the  death  of  Arcadius  happening  about 
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fi  -e  months  after,  the  eaftern  churches  grew  foftened  by  de- 
grees ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  about  30  years  after,  his  bones 
v.'cre  removed  to  Conftantinople,  and  deposited  in  the  temple  of 
rUe  holy  apoftles,  with  all  the  pomp  and  folemnity  imaginable. 
The  works  of  this  father  are  very  voluminous,  and  have  been 
collected  in  feveral  editions  :  the  bed  of  which  is  that  publiihed 
at  Paris,  under  the  care  and  inflection  of  Bernard  ivlontfaucon, 
a  benedictine  rncnk,  in  1718. 

CHUBB  (THOMAS),  was  born  at  Eaft-Harnham,  a  fmali 
village  near  Salilbury,  Sept.  29,  1679.  His  father,  a  maltfter, 
dying  when  he  was  young,  and  the  widow  having  three  more 
children  to  maintain  by  her  labour,  he  received  no  other  educa- 
tion than  being  inftructecl  to  read  and  write  an  ordinary  hand. 
At  15  he  was  put  apprentice  to  a  glover  in  Salifbury  ;  and,  when 
his  term  was  expired,  continued  for  a  time  to  ferve  his  mailer 
as  a  journeyman.  But  glove-making  being  prejudicial  to  his 
eyes,  which  it  feems  were  always  weak,  he  was  admitted  by  a 
tallow-chandler,  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  as  a  companion  and 
(barer  with  him  in  his  own  bufinefs ;  and  thus,  in  his  younger 
days,  obtained  an  honeft  livelihood  by  his  labour.  Mean  while, 

ing  a  man  of  uncommon  natural  parts,  and  fond  of  reading, 
he  employed  ail  his  intervals  of  leifure  to  acquire  fuch  know- 

•ge  ai  could  be  acquired  from  englidi  books;  for  to  latin, 
greek,  or  any  of  the  learned  languages,  he  ahvuys  remained  a 
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ftrangcr.     Hence  he  became  tolerably  verfed  in  mathematic^ 
geography,  and  many  other  branches  of  icience. 

But  divinity  above  all  was  his  favourite  tftudy ;  and  it  is  faid 
that  a  little  fociety  was  formed  at  Salifbury,  under  the  manage- 
ment and  direction  of  Chubb,  for  the  fake  of  debating  upon 
religious  fubjects.  Here  the  fcripturcs  are  reported  to  have 
been  read  under  the  guidance  of  fome  commentator  ;  and  every 
man  delivered  his  fentiments  upon  all  points  freely,  and  with- 
out referve.  About  this  time  the  controverfy  upon  the  Trinity 
was  carried  on  very  warmly  between  Clarke  and  Waterland ; 
and  falling  under  the  cognizance  of  this  theological  afTembly, 
Chubb,  at  the  requeft  of  the  members,  drew  up  and  arranged 
his  fentiments  about  it,  in  a  kind  of  diflertation :  which,  after 
it  had  undergone  fome  correction,  appeared  to  the  world,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  fupremacy  of  the  Father  aflerted,  &c.  A 
literary  production  from  one  of  a  mean  and  illiberal  education 
will  always  create  wonder,  and  more  efpecially  when  it  is  ac- 
companied with  any  degree  of  fuccefs.  This  piece  of  Chubb's 
fhewed  great  talents  in  reafoning,  as  well  as  great  perfpicuky 
and  corretlnefs  in  writing  j  fo  that  he  began  to  be  confidered, 
and  indeed  very  defervedly,  as  one  much  above  the  ordinary 
fize  of  men.  Hence  Pope,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Gay,  was  led 
to  aik  him,  if  he  had  "  feenor  converfed  with  Mr.  Chubb,  who 
is  a  wonderful  phenomenon  of  Wiltmire  ?"  and  fays,  in  relation 
to  a  quarto  volume  of  tracts,  which  were  printed  afterwards,  that 
he  had  <;  read  through  his  whole  volume  with  admiration  of  the 
writer,  though  not  always  with  approbation  of  his  doctrine." 

Chubb  had  no  fooner  commenced  author,  than  his  name  was 
Ipread  far  and  wide  ;  and  his  fuccefs  in  this  new  capacity  pro- 
cured him  fomething  more  folid  than  fame.  It  introduced  him 
to  the  perfonal  knowledge  of  feveral  gentlemen  of  eminence 
and  letters  j  by  wliofe  generofity  and  kindnefs  he  was,  as  it  is 
prefumed,  originally  enabled  to  live,  in  fome  fort,  independent 
of  labour.  The  late  fir  Jofeph  Jekyll,  mafter  of  the  rolls,  took 
him  into  his  family,  and  ufed,  at  his  hours  of  retirement,  to 
refreih  himfeif  from  the  fatigues  of  bufinefs  with  his  converfa- 
tion.  Chubb  was  indeed  pretty  generally  carefled  5  for  nobody 
fufpecled  as  yet,  to  what  prodigious  lengths  he  would  fuffer  his 
reafoning  faculty  to  carry  him.  He  did  not  continue  many 
years  with  fir  Jofeph  Jekyll,  though  it  is  faid  he  was  tempted 
to  it  by  the  offer  of  a  genteel  allowance  j  but,  fond  of  contem- 
plation, retired  to  his  friend  at  Salifbury,  where  he  fpent  his 
days  in  reading  and  writing.  We  are  told,  however,  that 
though  he  lived  quite  free  from  labour,  yet  he  always  took  a 
pleafure  in  aflitting  at  the  trade  ;  which,  by  the  death  of  his 
partner,  had  devolved  on  a  nephew,  and  was  to  the  laft  period 
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of  his  life  a  coadjutor  in  it.     He  died,  as  he  had  Uved,  a  (ingle 
man,  at  Salisbury,  in  his  68th  year. 

He  left  behind  him  two  volumes  of  pofthumous  works,  which 
he  calls  u  A  farewell  to  his  readers,"  from  which  we  may  fair- 
ly form  this  judgment  of  his  opinions:  "  that  he  had  little  or 
no  belief  of  revelation  -,  that  indeed  he  plainly  rejects  the  jewilh 
revelation,  and  confequenrly  the  chriftian,  which  is  founded 
upon  itj  that  he  difclaims  a  future  judgement,  and  is  very  un- 
certain as  to  any  future  (late  of  exiitence  •,  that  a  particular 
providence  is  not  deducible  from  the  phenomena  of  the  world* 
and  therefore  chat  prayer  cannot  be  proved  a  duty  ;  &c.  &c." 
As  licentious  however  as  he  may  feem  to  have  been  in  his  way 
of  thinking,  he  never  was  cenfured  as  licentious  in  his  actions  ; 
nothing  irregular  or  immoral,  as  it  is  agreed  on  all  haivds,  ever 
appearing  in  his  life  and  converfation. 

CHUDLEIGH  (Lady  MART),  a  very  philofophic  and  poetic 
lady,  was  born  in  1656,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Lee 
of  Winiloder  in  Devoniriire,  efq.  She  was  married  to  fir 
George  Chudleigh,  bart.  by  whom  (he  had  feveral  children ; 
among  the  reft  Eliza-Maria,  who  dying  in  the  bloom  of  life, 
caufed  her  mother  to  pour  out  her  grief  in  a  poem  intituled, 
"  A  Dialogue  between  Lucinda  and  Mariffa."  She  wrote  ano- 
ther poem  called,  u  The  Ladies  Defence,''*  occafioned  by  an 
angry  fermon  preached  again  (I  the  fair  fex.  Thefe,  with  many 
others,  were  collected  into  a  volume,  and  printed  a  third  time 
in  1722.  She  published  alfo  a  volume  of  eflays  upon  various 
fubjects  in  verfe  and  profe  in  1710,  which  have  been  much  ad- 
mired for  a  delicacy  of  ilyle.  Thefe  were  dedicated  to  her 
royal  highnefs  the  princefs  Sophia,  electrefs  and  duchefs  dow- 
ager of  Brunfwick  ;  on  which  occafion  that  princefs,  then  in 
her  Both  year,  honoured  her  with  a  very  polite  epiflle. 

This  lady  is  faid  to  have  written  other  things,  as  tragedies, 
operas,  mafques,  &c.  which,  though  not  printed,  are  preferved 
in  her  family.  She  died  in  1710,  in  her  55th  year.  She  was  a 
woman  of  great  virtue  as  well  as  underftanding,  and  made  the 
latter  fubfervient  to  the  former.  She  had  an  education  in 
which  literature  feemed  but  little  regarded,  being  taught  no 
other  than  her  native  language ;  but  her  fondnefs  for  books, 
great  application,  and  uncommon  abilities,  enabled  her  to  figure 
among  the  literati  of  her  time.  But  though  me  was  perfectly 
in  love  with  the  charms  of  poetry,  yet  (he  dedicated  fome  part 
of  her  time  to  the  feverer  ftudies  of  philofophy.  This  appears 
from  her  excellent  eifays  upon  knowledge,  pride,  humility,  life, 
death,  fear,  grief,  riches,  fclf-iove,  juftice,  anger,  calumny, 
friendfhip,  love,  avarice,  folitude,  (in- which  to  fay  nothing  of 
her  manner  of  writing,  which  is  pure  and  elegant)  (he  discovers 
an  uncommon  degree  of  piety  and  knowledge,  and  a  nobbcon- 
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tempt  of  thofe  vanities  which  the    generality  of  both  fexes  fa 
much  regard,  and  fo  eagerly  purfue. 

CHURCHILL  (Sir  WINSTON),  a  diftinguimed  englifh  gentle- 
man, fon  of  John  Churchill,  efq.  of  Minthorn  in  Dorfetfhire, 
by  Sarah,  daughter  and  coheirefs  of  fir  Henry  Winfton  of  Stan- 
diiton.  in  Glouceftermire,  was  defcended  from  a  very  antient 
family,  and  born  at  Wooton  Glanville  in  Dorfetfhire,  as  fome 
fay,  but  according  to  Wood  at  London,  in  1620.  He  was  fent 
to  St.  John's  college  in  Oxford  when  he  was  fcarce  16  years  of 
age,  where  he  made  an  uncommon  progrefs  in  his  (Indies  ;  but, 
on  account  of  the  civil  commotions  which  arofe  foon  after, 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  univerfity  before  he  had  taken  a  degree. 
He  engaged  on  the  fide  of  the  king,  for  which  he  fuftered  fe- 
verely  in  his  fortunes  ;  and  having  married  a  daughter  of  fir 
John  Drake  of  A  me  in  Devonfhire,  was  forced  to  feek  refuge 
in  that  gentleman's  houfe,  where  many  of  his  children  were 
born.  At  the  reftoration  he  returned  to  his  feat  at  Minthorn 
in  Dorfetfhire,  and  was  elected  a  burgefs  for  Weymouth  in  the 
parliament  which  met  in  May  8,  1661.  In  1663,  Charles  II. 
conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood  •,  and  foon  after  the 
foundation  of  the  R.oyal  Society,  he  was,  for  his  known  love 
of  letters  and  converfation  with  learned  men,  elected  a  member 
of  it.  In  1664,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commillioners 
of  the  court  of  claims  in  Ireland ;  and,  upon  his  return  from 
dience,  conftituted  one  of  the  clerks  comptrollers  of  the  green 
cloth.  Notwithstanding  his  engagements  in  public  offices,  he 
found  time  to  draw  up  a  kind  of  political  effay  upon  the  hiftory 
of  England,  which  was  publiftied  in  folio,  1675  >  ^  *s  dedicated 
to  Charles  II  •,  and  in  the  dedication  the  author  takes  notice, 
that  having  ferved  his  majefty's  father  as  long  as  he  could  with 
his  fword,  he  fpent  a  great  part  of  thofe  leifure  hours,  which 
were  forced  upon  him  by  his  misfortunes,  in  defending  that 
prince's  caufe,  and  indeed  the  caufe  of  monarchy  itfelf,  with 
his  pen  :  and  he  frankly  own?,  that  he  confidered  his  work  as 
the  funeral  oration  of  that  de'ceafed  government,  or  rather,  as 
his  title  fpeaks  it,  the  apotheoies  of  departed  kings.  We  are 
told  by  Wood,  that  there  were  fome  paila-ges  in  this  work  about 
the  king's  power  of  railing  money  without  parliament,  which 
gave  fuch  offence  to  the  members  then  fitting,  that  the  author 
had  them  cancelled  and  the  book  reprinted.  Wood  has  cen- 
fured  alfo  this  work  very  feverely.  "  In  the  faid  book/*  fays 
he,  "  which  is  very  thin  and  trite,  are  the  arms  of  all  the  kings 
of  England,  which  made  it  fell  among  novices,  rather  than 
from  the  matter  therein."  Nicholfon  fpeaks  alfo  very  flightly 
of  this  performance,  and  reprefents  it  as  "  only  giving  the  rea- 
der a  diverting  view  of*  the.  arms  and  exploits  of  our  kings  down 
to  the  reiloratiort  in  1660." 
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After  the  diflblution  of  the  parliament  in  1678,  he  was  dif- 
miffed  from  the  poft  of  clerk  of  the  green  cloth,  much  againft 
his  mafter's  will,  who  reftored  him  again,  and  continued  him 
in  it  during  the  reft  of  his  reign.  He  remained  in  his  oiiice, 
and  enjoyed  the  fame,  if  not  a  greater,  degree  of  favour  from 
court,  during  the  fhort  reign  of  James  II;  and  having  had 
the  pleafure  of  feeing  his  eldeft  fon  raifed  to  the  peerage,  lie 
departed  this  life,  March  26,  1688.  Befides  three  fons  and  as 
many  daughters,  who  died  in  their  infancy,  fir  Winfton  had 
leveral  fons  and  daughters,  who  lived  to  grow  up.  The  eldeft 
of  his  fons  was  John  Churchill,  afterwards  duke  of  Marl- 
borough,  of  whom  we  mall  fpeak  largely  in  the  next  article. 
Arabella,  the  eldeft  of  his  children,  born  in  March  •648,  was 
maid  of  honour  to  the  duchefs  of  York,  and  miftrefs  to  the 
duke,  afterwards  James  II.  by  whom  fhe  had  two  fons  and 
two  daughters.  The  elded,  James  Fitz-James,  was  created  by 
his  father  duke  of  Berwick  :  he  was  alfo  knight  of  the  garter 
and  of  the  golden  fleece,  marfhal  of  France,  and  grandee  of 
Spain  of  the  firft  clafs.  He  was  reputed  one  of  the  greateft 
officers  in  his  time  •,  and  being  generaliilimo  of  the  armies  of 
France,  fell  by  a  cannon  mot  at  the  fiege  of  Phillipfburg  in 
1734.  Henry  Fitz-James,  grand  prior  of  France,  lieutenant- 
general  and  admiral  of  the  french  gallies,  was  born  in  1673, 
and  died  in  1702.  Henrietta,  born  in  1670,  married  fir  Henry 
"Waldgrave  of  Cheuton,  and  died  1730.  The  yeungeft  daugh- 
ter was  a  nun  :  but  afterwards  married  colonel  Godfrey,  by 
whom  fhe  had  two  daughters. 

CHURCHILL  (JOHN),  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  prince  of 
the  holy  roman  empire,  was  eldeft  fon  of  fir  Winfton  Chur- 
chill, and  born  at  A  fhe  in  Devonfhire  on  Midfummef-day  in 
1650.  A  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood  inftrutted  him  in 
the  nrft  principles  of  literature  ;  but  his  father,"  having  other 
views  than  what  a  learned  education  a'fforded,  carried  him  early 
to  court,  where  he  was  particularly  favoured  by  James  duke  of 
York,  when  he  was  no  more  than  1 2  years  of  age.  He  had  a 
pair  of  colours  given  him  in  the  guards,  during  the  firft  dutch 
war,  about  1666  j  and  afterwards  obtained  leave  to  go  over  to 
Tangier,  then  in  our  hands,  and  befieged  by  the  Moors,  where 
he  refided  for  fome  time,  and  cultivated  attentively  the  fcience 
of  arms.  Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  attended  conftantly 
at  court,  and  was  greatly  refpe£led  by  both  the  king  and  the 
duke.  In  1672,  the  duke  of  Monmouth  commanding  a  body 
of  englifh  auxiliaries  in  the  fervice  of  France,  Churchill  at- 
tended him,  and  was  foon  after  made  a  captain  of  grenadiers 
in  his  grace's  own  regiment.  He  had  a  fhare  in  all  the  actions 
of  that  famous  campaign  againft  the  Dutch  ;  and  at  the  fiege 
of  Nimeguen,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo  much,  that  he  was  par- 
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ticularly  taken  notice  of  by  the  celebrated  marfhal  Turenne, 
who  beftowed  on  him  the  name  of  the  handfome  engliihrnan. 
He  (hone  out  alfo  with  fo  much  eclat  at  the  reduction  of 
Maeftricht,  that  the  french  king  thanked  him  for  his  behaviour  at 
the  head  of  the  line,  and  affuredhim  that  he  would  acquaint  his 
fovereign  with  it,  which  he  did  ;  and  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
on  his  return  to  England,  told  the  king  his  father  how  much  he 
had  been  indebted  to  the  bravery  of  captain  Churchill. 

The  laurels  he  brought  from  France  were  fure  to  gain  him 
preferment  at  home :  accordingly  the  king  made  him  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and  the  duke  made  him  gentleman  of  his  bed- 
chamber, and  foon  after  mafter  of  the  robes.  The  fecond 
dutch  war  being  over,  colonel  Churchill  was  again  obliged  to 
pafs  his  days  at  court,  where  he  behaved  with  great  prudence 
and  circumfpe£r.ion  in  the  troublefome  times  that  enfued.  In 
1679,  when  the  duke  of  York  was  conftrained  to  retire  from 
England  into  the  low-countries,  colonel  Churchill -attended  him; 
as  he  did  through  all  his  peregrinations,  till  he  was  fuffered  to 
refide  again  in  London.  While  he  waited  upon  the  duke  in 
Scotland,  he  had  a  regiment  of  dragoons  given  him  ;  and  think- 
ing it  now  time  to  take  a  confort,  he  made  his  addreiTes  to 
Sarah  Jennings,  who  waited  on  the  lady  Anne,  afterwards 
queen  of  Great-Britain.  This  young  lady,  then  about  21  years 
of  age,  and  univerfally  admired  both  for  her  perfon  and  wit, 
he  married  in  1681,  and  thereby  ftrengthened  the  intereft  he 
had  already  at  court.  In  1682  the  duke  of  York  returned  to 
London  ;  and,  having  obtained  leave  to  quit  Scotland,  refolved 
to  fetch  his  family  from  thence  by  fea.  For  this  purpofe  he 
embarked  in  May,  but  unluckily  ran  upon  the  Lemon  Oar,  a 
dangerous  fand,  that  lies  about  16  leagues  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Huniber,  where  his  (hip  was  loft,  with  fome  men  of  quality, 
and  upwards  of  i  20  perfons  on  board  her.  He  was  particu- 
larly careful  of  colonel  Churchill's  fafety,  and  took  him  into  the 
boat  in  which  himfelf  efcaped.  The  fir  ft  life  made  by  his 
royal  highnefs  of  his  intereft,  after  he  returned  to  court,  was  to 
obtain  a  title  for  his  favourite;  who,  by  letters  patent,  bearing 
date  Dec.  J,  1682,  was  created  baron  of  Eymouth  in  Scotland, 
and  alfo  appointed  colonel  of  the  3d  troop  of  guards.  He 
was  continued  in  all  his  pods  upon  the  coming  of  James  If.  to 
the  crown,  whofent  him  alfo  his  ambaffador  to  France  to  notify 
his  .iccemon.  On  his  return,  he  affifted  at  the  coronation  in 
April  1685  ;  and  May  following  was  created  a  peer  of  England, 
by  the  title  of  baron  Churchill  of  Sandridge  in  the  county  of 

ertford. 

In  June,  being  then  lieutenant-general  of  his  majefty's 
forces,  lie  was  ordered  into  the  weft  to  fupprefs  Monmouth's 
rebellion  \  which  he  did  in  a  month's  time,  with  an  inconfidera- 
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ble  body  of  horfe,   and  took  the  duke  himfelf  prifoner.     He 
was  extremely  well  received  by  the  king  at  his  return  from  this 
victory  ;  but  foon  difcerned,  as  it  is  faid,  the   bad  effects  it  pro- 
duced, by  confirming  the  king  in  an  opinion  that,  by  virtue   of 
a  Handing  army,  the  religion  and  government  of  England  might 
eafily  be   changed.      How  far  lord  Churchill  concurred  with  or 
oppofed  the   king,  while  he  was  forming  this  project,  is  hardly 
known.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  mean  com- 
pliances, or  to  have  had  any  concern  in  advifmg  or  executing  the 
violent  proceedings  of  that  unhappy  reign:  on  the  contrary,  biihop 
Burnet   tells  us,  that   "  he   very  prudently  declined  meddling 
much  in  bufmefs,  fpoke  little  except  when  his  advice  was  afked, 
and   then  always  recommended  moderate  meafures."     It  is  faid 
he  declared  very  early  to   lord  Galvvay,  that  if  his  mafter  at- 
tempted to   overturn  the   eftabliibed   religion,   he  would  leave 

him  ;  and  that  he  Turned  the  memorial  tranfmitted  to  the  prince 

.  . 

and  princefs  of  Orange,  by  which  they  were  invited  to   refcue 

this  nation  from  popery  and  flavery.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is 
certain  that  he  remained  with  the  king,  and  was  entrufted  by 
him,  after  the  prince  of  Orange  was  landed  in  1688.  He  at- 
tended king  James  when  he  marched  with  his  forces  to  oppofe 
the  prince,  and  had  the  command  of  5000  men  ;  yet  the  earl  of 
Feverfham,  fufpecVmg  his  inclinations,  advifed  the  king  to 
feize  him.  The  king's  affection  to  him  was  fo  great,  that  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  it ;  and  this  left  him  at  li- 
berty to  go  over  to  the  prince,  which  accordingly  he  did,  but 
without  betraying  any  poll  or  carrying  off  any  troops.  Who- 
ever confiders  the  great  obligations  lord  Churchill  lay  under  to 
king  James,  muft  naturally  conclude,  that  he  could  not  take  the 
refolution  of  leaving  him,  and  withdrawing  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  but  with  infinite  concern  and  regret ;  and  that  this 
was  really  the  cafe,  appears  from  a  letter,  which  he  left  for  the 
king,  to  mew  the  reaibns  of  his  conduct,  and  to  exprefs  his 
grief  for  the  Hep  he  was  obliged  to  take. 

Lord    Churchill  was    gracioufly  received  by   the  prince   of 
Orange  ;  and  it  is  fuppoied  to  have  been  in  confequence  of  his 
lordihip's  folicitation,    that   prince    George  of    Denmark   took 
the  fame  ftep,  as  his  con  fort  the   princefs  Anne   did   alfo  foon 
after,   by  the  advice  of  lady  Churchill      He   was  entrufted  iu 
that  critical  conjuncture  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  firft  to  re- 
affemble  his  troop  of  guards  at   London,  and  afterwards  to  re- 
duce fome  lately  railed  regiments,  and  to  new  model  the  army, 
for  which  purpofe  he  was  inverted  with  the  rank  and  title  of 
lieutenant-general.     The  prince  and  princefs   of  Orange  being 
declared    king    and    queen  of    England,   Feb.  6,     1689,     lord 
Churchill  was   on  the    I4th  fworn  of  their   privy  council,  and 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  kinj  j  and  on 
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the  9th  of  April  following  raifed    to  the   dignity  of  carl  of 
Ivlarlborough  iii  the  county  of  Wilts.     He  amfted  at  the  co- 
ronation of  their  majefties,  and  was  foon  after  made  commander 
in  chief  of  the  englifh  forces  fent  over  to  Holland.     He  pre- 
fided  at  the  battle  of  Walcourt,  April  15,  1689,  and  gave  fuch 
extraordinary  proofs  of  his  (kill,  that  prince  Waldeck,  fpeaking 
in  his  commendation  to  king  William,  declared,  that  "  he  faw 
more  into  the  art  of  war  in  a  day,  than  fome  generals  in  many 
year3."     It   is  to  be  obferved,  that  king  William   commanded 
this    year    in    Ireland,    which    was  the    reafon    of    the   earl 
of  Marlborough's   being  at   the     head  of    the  englifh   troops 
in   Holland  j    where   he    laid   the    foundation    of    that    fame 
among  foreigners,  which  he  afterwards  extended  all  over   Eu- 
rope.    He  next  did  great  fervices  for  king  William  in  Ireland, 
by  reducing  Cork  and  fome  other  places  of  much  importance  ; 
in  all  which  he  fhewed  fuch  uncommon  abilities,  that,  on  his 
iirft  appearance  at  court  after   his  return,  the  king  was  pleafed 
to  fay,  that  (l  he  knew  no  man  fo  fit  £or  a  general,  who  had 
feen  fo   few  campaigns."     All   thefe  fervices  notwithflanding 
did  not  hinder  his  being  difgraced  in   a  very  fudden   manner : 
for,   being  in  waiting  at  court  as  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  and 
having  introduced  to  his  majefty  lord    George  Hamilton,  he 
was  fcon  followed  to  his  own  houfe  by  the  fame  lord,  with  this 
fhort  and  furprifmg  meffage,  "  That  the  king  had  no  farther  oc- 
cafion  for  his   fervices  ;"  the  more   furprifmg,  as  his  majelty 
juft  before   had  not  difcovered  the  leaf!  coldnefs  or  difpleafure 
towards  him.     The  caufe  of  this  difgrace  is  not  even  at  pre- 
fent  known ;  but  only  fufpeclied  to  have  proceeded  from  his  too 
clofe  attachment  to  the  interefl  of  the  princefs  Anne.     This 
flrange   and   unexpected    blow    was  followed     by    one   much 
ftranger,  for  foon  after  he  was  committed   to  the  Tower  for 
high  treafon  •,  but  was  releafed,  and  acquitted,  upon  the  whole 
being  difcovered  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  effects  of  a  vile 
conspiracy  againft  him. 

After  queen  Mary's  death,  when  the   interefts  of  the   two 
courts  were  brought   to    a   better    agreement,    king   William 
thought    fit  to  recall  the   earl  of  Marlborough   to    his  privy 
council;   and  in  June    1698,   appointed   him  governor   to   the 
duke  of  Gloucefler,  with  this  extraordinary  compliment,  "  My 
lord,  make  him  but  what  you  are,  and  my  nephew  will  be  all 
1    wifh  to    fee  him."     He  continued    in  favour  to  the  king's 
death,  as  appears  from  his  having  been  three  times   appointed 
one  of  the  lords  juilices  during  his  abfence ;   namely,  July  16, 
1698-,  May  31,  1699  >  anc^  June  27>  *7°3-     As  foon  as  it  was 
difcerned,  that  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain  would  become 
the  occafion  of  another  general  war,  the   king  fent   a   body  of 
troops  over  to  Holland,  and  made  lortl   Marlborough   com- 
mander 
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mander  in  chief  of  them.  He  appointed  him  alfo  ambafTador 
extraordinary  and  minifter  plenipotentiary  to  their  high  mighti- 
nefTes.  Upon  which  he  went  immediately  to  Holland.  The 
king  following,  and  taking  a  view  of  the  forces,  dined  with 
him  at  his  quarters  in  Sept.  1700  ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  laft 
favours  he  received  from  king  William,  who  died  the  8th  of 
March  following,  unlefs  we  reckon  his  recommendation  of  him 
to  the  priiicefs  of  Denmark,  a  little  before  his  death,  as  the 
fitted  perfon  to  be  trufted  with  the  command  of  the  army,  which 
was  to  protect  the  liberty  of  Europe.  About  a  week  after,  he 
wras  elecled  knight  of  the  moil  noble  order  of  the  garter,  and 
foon  declared  captain-general  of  all  her  majefty's  forces  in 
England  and  abroad ;  upon  which  he  was  immediately  fent 
over  to  the  Hague  with  the  fame  character  that  he  had  the 
year  before.  His  (lay  in  Holland  was  very  ihort ;  only  juft  long 
enough  to  give  the  dates  general  the  neceffary  afiurances  of 
his  miflrefs's  fincere  intention  to  purfue  the  plan  that  had  for- 
merly been  fettled.  The  flates  concurred  with  him  in  all  that 
he  propofed,  and  made  him  captain-general  of  all  their  forces, 
appointing  him  100,000  florins  per  annum. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  found  the  queen's  council   al- 
ready divided ;  fome  being   for  carrying  on   the   war  as  auxi- 
liaries only,  others  for  declaring  againil  France  and  Spain  im- 
mediately, and  fo  becoming  principals  at  once.     The   earl  of 
Marlborough  joined  witli  the  latter ;   and  thefe   carrying  their 
point,  war  was  declared  May  4,  1702,  and  approved  afterwards 
by  parliament,  though  the  Dutch  at  that  time  had  not  declared. 
The  earl  took  the  command  June  20  ;  and  difcerning  that  the 
ftates  were  made  uneafy  by  the   places  which   the   enemy  held 
on  their  frontiers,  he  began  with  attacking  and  seducing  them. 
Accordingly,  in  this  fmgle  campaign,   he  made    himfelf  mafter 
of  the  caitles  of  Gravenbroeck  and  Waerts,  the  towns  of  Ve.nl o, 
Ruremond,  and  Stevenfwaert,  together  with  the  city  and  citadel 
of  Liege ;  which    laft  was  taken  fword   in   hand.     Thefe  ad- 
vantages were  considerable,  and  acknowledged   as   fuch  by  the 
dates  ;  but  they  had  like  to  have  been  of  a  very  fliort  date  :  for, 
the  army  feparating  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liege,  Nov.  ^,  the 
earl  was  taken  the  next  day  in  his  paflage  by  water,  by  a  final] 
party  of  30  men  from  the  garrifon  at   Gueldres ;  but   it  being 
towards  night,  and  the  earl  infiftinp;  upon  an  old  pafs  given  to 
his  Brother,  and  now  out  of  date,  was  fullered  to  proceed,  and 
arrived  at  the  Hague,  when  they  were  in  the  utmofl  conirerna- 
tion  at  the  accident  which  had  befallen  him.     The  winter  ap- 
proaching,  he  embarked  for  England,  and  arrived   in   London 
Nov.  28.    The  queen  had  been  complimented  fome  time  before 
by  both  houfes   of  parliament,   on   the  fuccefs  of  her   arms   in 
flanders  5  in  confeqtfence  of  which,  there  had  been  a  public 
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thankfgiving  Nov.  4,  when  her  majefty  went  in  'great  (late  to 
St.  Paul's.  Soon  after  a  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
waited  upon  him  with  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  ;  and  Dec  2, 
her  majefty  declared  her  intention  in  council  of  creating  him  a 
duke  :  which  (he  foon  did,  by  the  title  of  marquis  of  Blandford, 
and  duke  of  Marlborough.  She  likewife  added  a  penfion  of 
5000!.  per  ami.  out  of  the  poft-office,  during  her  own  life,  and 
fent  a  meffage  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  fignifying  her  defire 
tliat  it  might  attend  the  honour  (lie  had  lately  conferred ;  but 
with  this  the  houfe  would  not  comply,  contenting  themfelves, 
in  their  addrefs  to  the  queen,  with  applauding  her  manner  of 
rewarding  public  fervice,  but  declaring  their  inability  to  make 
fuch  a  precedent  for  alienating  the  revenue  of  the  crown. 

He  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Holland,  v/hen5  Feb.  8a 
1703,  his   only  fon   the  marquis   of  Blandford   died  at    Cam- 
bridge, at  the  age  of  1 8.     This  very  afflicting  accident  did  not 
however   long  retard  him  ;  but  he  pafled  over  to  Holland,  and 
arrived  at  the  Hague  March  6.     The   nature  of  our  work  will 
not  fuffer  us  to  relate  all  the  military  acts  in  which  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  was  engaged  :  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that,  nu- 
merous  as   they  were,   they  were  all  fuccefsful.     The  French 
had  a  great  army  this   year   in  Flanders,  in   the  low-countries, 
and   in   that   part   of  Germany   which   the  elector  of  Cologn 
had   put  into   their  hands  ;  and   prodigious   preparations  were 
made  under  the  mod  experienced  commanders  :  but   the  vigi- 
lance  and   activity  of  the   duke  baffled  them   all.     When    the 
campaign  was  over,  his  grace  went  to  BufTeldorp  to  meet  the 
late  emperor,  then  ftyled  Charles  III.  king  of  Spain,  who  made 
him  a  prefent  of  a   rich  fword  from   his  fide,  with  very  high 
compliments  -?  arid  then  returning  to  the  Hague,  after  a  very 
fhort  (lay,   came  over  to  England.     He  arrived  Oct.   13,  1703  ; 
and  foon  after  king  Charles,  whom  he  Jiad  accompanied  to  the 
Hague,  came  likewife  over  to  England,  and  arrived  at  Spithead 
the  day  after  ch  rift  in  as- day  ;  upon  which  the  dukes  of  Someriet 
and  Marlborough  were  immediately  fent  down  to  receive   and 
conduct   him  to  Winclfor.     In  January  the  ilates  defired  leave 
of  the  queen  for  the  duke  to  come  to  the  Hague;  which  being 
granted,  he  embarked   on  the   J5tb,  and  palled  over  to  Rotter- 
dam.    He  went  irnmecUately  to  the  Hague,  where  he  commu- 
nicated to  the  penfionary  his  fenfe  of  the  neceiTity  there  was 
of  attempting  fomething  the  next  campaign  for  the  relief  of  the 
emperor  ;  whofe  affairs  at  this  time  were  in  the  utmoft  diftrefs, 
having   the  Bavarians  on  one  fide,   and  the  Hungarian  malcon- 
tents  on   the  other,  making  incurfions   to   the    very  gates   cf 
Vienna,  while  his  whole  force  fcarce  enabled  him   to  maintain 
a  defei  five  war.     This  fcheme  being  approved  of,  and  the  plan, 
of  it  adjuftedj  the  duke  returned  to  England  Feb.  14. 

When 
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When  meafures  were  properly  fettled  at  home,  April  8,  1704, 
he  embarked  for  Holland  ;  where,   fraying  about   a  month   to 
adjuft  the  neceflhry  fteps,  he  began  his  march  towards  the  heart 
of  Germany ;  and  after  a  conference  held  \vith   prince  Eugene 
of  Savoy  and  Lewis  of  Baden,  he  arrived  before  the  ftrong  en- 
trenchments of  the  enemy  at  ScheUenburg,  very  unexpectedly, 
on  June  2  r  ;  whom,  after  an  obftinate   and  bloody  difpute,  he 
entirely  routed.    It  was  on  this  occafion  that  the  emperor  wrote 
the  duke   a  letter  with  his  own  hand,  acknowledging  his  great 
fervices,  and  offering  him  the  title  of  a  prince  of  the  empire, 
which   he  modeftly  declined,  till   the  queen   afterwards   com- 
manded him  to  accept  of  it.     He  proftcuted  this  fuccefs,  and 
the  battle  of  Hochilet  was  fought  by  him  and  prince  Eugene, 
on  Auguft  2 ;  when  the  French  and  Bavarians  were  the  greateft 
part  of  them  killed  and  taken,   and   their  commander   marfhai 
Tallard  made  a  prifoner.     After  this  glorious  action,  by  which 
the    empire   was  faved,    and   the  whole  electorate  of  Bavaria 
conquered,  the  duke   continued  his   purfuit  till  he  forced  the 
French  to  repafs  the  Rhine.     Then  prince  Lewis  of  Baden  laid 
fiege  to  Landau,  while  the  duke  and  prince  Kugene  covered  it; 
but  it  was  not  taken  before  the  i2th  of  November.     He  made 
a  touralfo  to  Berlin  ;  and  by  a  fhort  negotiation,  fufpended  the 
difputes  between  the  king  of  Pruflia  and  the  Dutch,  by  which 
he  gained  the  good  wild  of  both  parties.     When  the  campaign 
was  over,  he  returned  to  Holland,  and,  Dec.  14,  arrived  in  Eng- 
land.    He   brought   over  with  him   marfhall  Tallard,  and   26 
other  officers  of  diftin&ibn,   121    ftandards,  and   179  colours, 
which  by  her  majefty's  order  were  put  up  in  Weflminfler-hall. 
He  was  received  by  the  queen  with  the  higheft  marks  of  efteem, 
and  had  the  folemn  thanks  of  both  houfes  of  parliament.     Be- 
fides   this,  the  commons  addrefled  her  majefty  to    perpetuate 
the  memory  of  this  victory,  which  fhe  did,  by  granting  Wood- 
itock,  with  the  hundred  of  VVotton,  to  him  and  his  heirs  for 
ever.     This  was   confirmed   by   an   act   of  parliament,    which 
palled  on  the    I4th  of  March  following,  with   this  remarkable 
claufe,  that  they  mould  be  held  by  tendering  to  the  queen,  her 
heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  on  Auguit  2,  every  year  for  ever,  at  the 
caftle  of  Windfor,  a  ftandard  with  three  fleurs  de   lys  painted 
thereon.     Jan.  6,  the  duke  was  feafted  by  the  city  j  and  Feb.  8, 
the  commons  addrefled  the  queen,  to  teltify  their  thanks  for  the 
wife  treaty  which  the  duke   had  concluded  with   the  court   of 
Berlin,  by  which  a  large  body  of  PrulTian  troops  were  fent  to 
the  ailiftance  of  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

The  next  year,  1705,  he  went  over  to  Holland  in  March, 
with  a  deiign  to  execute  fome  great  fchemes,  which  he  had  been 
projecting  in  the  winter.  The  campaign  was  attended  with 
fome  fucsefleSj  which  would  have  made  a  confiderable  figure 
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in  a  campaign  under  any  other  general,  but  are  fcarcely  worth 
jaoeentioning  where  the  duke  of  Marlborough  commanded.  He 
could  not  carry  into  execution  his  main  project,  on  account  of 
the  impediments  he  met  with  from  the  allies.,  and  in  this  refpect 
was  greatly  difappointed.  The  feafon  for  action  being  over, 
he  made  a  tour  to  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Hanover. 
At  the  firft  of  thefe,  he  acquired  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
new  emperor  Jofeph,  who  prefented  him  with  the  principality 
of  Mindelheim  :  at  the  fecond,  he  renewed  the  contract  for  the 
Pruflian  forces  :  and  at  the  third,  he  reftored  a  perfect  har- 
mony, and  adjuited  every  thing  to  the  elector's  fatisfaction. 
After  this,  he  returned  to  the  Hague,  and  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  year,  embarked  for,  and  arrived  fafe  in  England.  Jan.  7, 
the  houfe  of  commons  came  to  a  refolution,  to  thank  his  grace 
of  Marlborough,  as  well  for  his  prudent  negotiations,  as  for  his 
great  fervices  :  but  notwithftanding  this,  it  very  foon  appeared 
that  there  was  a  ftrong  party  formed  againft  the  war,  and 
iteps  were  taken  to  cenfure  and  difgrace  the  conduct  of  the 
duke. 

All  things  being  concerted  for  rendering  the  next  year's  cam- 
paign more  fuccefsful  than  the  former,  the  duke,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  April  1706,  embarked  for  Holland.  This  year  the 
famous  battle  of  Ramilies  was  fought,  and  won  upon  May  12, 
being  Whitfunday.  The  duke  was  twice  here  in  the  utmoft 
danger,  once  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe,  and  a  fecond  time  by  a 
eannon-fhot,  which  took  off  the  head  of  colonel  Bingfield,  as 
he  was  holding  the  ftirrup  for  him  to  remount.  The  ad- 
vantages gained  by  this  victory,  were  fo  far  improved  by  the 
vigilance  and  wifdom  of  the  duke,  that  Louvain,  Bruffels,  Mech- 
lin, and  even  Ghent  and  Bruges,  fubmitted  to  king  Charles 
without  a  ftroke  -,  and  Oudenard  furrendered  upon  the  firfl 
fummons.  The  city  of  Antwerp  follow-ed  this  example  ;  and 
thus,  in  the  ihort  fpace  of  a  fortnight,  the  duke  reduced  all 
Brabant,  and  the  marquifate  of  the  holy  empire,  to  the  obe- 
dience of  king  Charles.  He  afterwards  took  the  towns  of 
Oiteud,  Menin,  Dendermonde,  and  £eth.  The  forces  of  the 
allies  after  this  glorious  Campaign  being  about  to  feparate,  his 
grace  went  to  the  Hague  Oct.  16,  where  the  propofals,  which 
France  had  made  for  a  peace,  contained  in  a  letter  from  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  to  the  duke,  of  Marlborough,  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  minifters  of  the  allies,  after  which  he  embarked 
for  England,  Nov.  15. 

He  arrived  at  London,  Nov.  18,  1706;  and  though  at  this 
time  there  was  a  party  formed  againft  him  at  court,  yet  the 
great  fervices  he  had  clone  the  nation,  and  the  perfonal  efteeni 
the  queen  always  had  for  him,  procured  him  an  univerfal  good 
reception.  The  houfc  of  commons,  in  their  addrcfs  to  the 
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queen,  fpoke  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  campaign  in  general,  and  of 
the  duke  of  Maryborough's  (hare  in  particular,  in  the  ftrongefi 
terms  pollible  ;  and  the  day  after  unanimously  voted  him  their 
thanks,  as  did  the  lords.  They  went  Hill  farther;  for,  Dec.  17, 
they  addrefied  the  queen  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  fettle 
the  duke's  honours  upon  the  male  and  female  iime  of  his 
daughters.  This  was  granted;  and  Blenhcim-houfe,  with  the. 
manor  of  Woodftock,  was,  after  the  deceafe  of  the  duchefs, 
upon  whom  they  were  fettled  in  jointure,  entailed  in  the  fame 
manner  with  the  honours.  Two  days  after  this,  the  ftandards 
and  colours  taken  at  Ramilies  being  carried  in  ftate  through 
the  city,  in  order  to  be  hung  up  in  Guildhall,  the  duke  was 
invited  to  dine  with  the  lord-mayor,  which  he  did.  The  laft 
day  of  the  year  was  appointed  for  a  general  thankfgiving,  and 
her  majefly  went  in  ftate  to  St.  Paul's;  in  which  there  was 
this  fingularity  obferved,  that  it  was  the  fecohd  thankfgiving 
within  the  year.  Jan.  17,  the  houfe  of  commons  prefented  an 
addrefs  to  the  queen,  in  which  they  fignified,  that  as  her  ma- 
jefty  had  built  the  houfe  of  Blenheim  to  perpetuate  the  me- 
mory of  the  duke  of  Maryborough's  fervices,  and  as  the  houfe 
of  lords  had  ordered  a  bill  for  continuing  his  honours,  fo 
they  were  defirous  to  make  foirie  provifion  for  the  more  ho- 
nourable fupport  of  his  dignity.  In  confequence  of  this,  and 
of  the  queen's  anfwer,  the  penfion  of  5000!.  per  ami.  from  the 
pod-office  was  fettled  in  the  manner  the  queen  had  formerly 
defired  of  another  houfe  of  commons,  which  happened  not  to 
be  in  quite  fo  good  a  temper. 

Thefe  points  adjufted,  the  duke  made  hade  to  return  to  his 
charge,  it  being  thought  efpecially  neceflary  he  mould  acquaint 
the  foreign  minifters  at  the  Hague,  that  the  queen  of  Great- 
Britain  would  hearken  to  no  propofals  for  a  peace,  but  what 
\vould  firmly  fccure  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe.  The 
campaign  of  the  year  1707  proved  the  mod  barren  one  he  ever 
made,  which  was  chiefly  owing  to  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  alliesi  who  began  to  flag  in  fupporting  the  common  caufe. 
Nor  did  things  go  on  more  to  his  mind  at  home  ;  for  upon 
his  return  to  England,  after  the  campaign  was  over,  he  found 
that  the  fire,  which  he  fufpe&ed  the  year  before,  had  broke 
out  in  his  abfence  ;  that  the  queen  had  a  female  favourite,, 
who  was  in  a  fair  way  of  fupplanting  the  duchefs ;  and  that 
fhe  liitened  to  the  infmuations  of  a  flatefman  who  was  no 
friend  to  him.  He  is  faid  to  have  borne  all  this  with  firmnefs 
and  patience,  though  he  ealily  faw  whither  it  tended  ;  and 
went  to  Holland  as  ufual,  early  in  the  fpring  of  1708,  ar- 
riving at  the  Hague  March  19.  The  enfuing  campaign  was 
carried  on  by  the  duke,  in  conjunction  with  prince  Eugene,  with 
fuch  prodigious  fuccefs,  that  the  French  king  thought  fit,  in 
the  'beginning  of  1709,  to  fet  on  foot  a  negotiation  for  peace. 

The 
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The  houfe  of  commons  this  year  gave  an  uncommon  teflimony 
of  their  refpecl  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ;  for,  befides  ad- 
cireding  the  queen,  they,  January  22,  1709,  unanimoufly  voted 
him  thanks,  and  ordered  them  to  be  tranfmitted  to  him  abroad 
by  the  fpeaker.  He  returned  to  England  F^b.  25,  and  on  his 
firft  appearance  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  received  the  thanks  of 
that  auguft  affembly.  His  fray  was  fo  very  fhort,  that  we  need 
not  dwell  upon  what  palled  in  the  winter.  It  is  fufficient  to 
fay,  that  they  who  feared  the  dangerous  erTefls  of  thofe  artful 
propofals  France  had  been  making  for  the  conclufion  of  a 
general  peace,  were  alfo  of  opinion,  that  nobody  was  fo  capable 
cf  fetting  their  danger  in  a  true  light  in  Holland  as  his  grace 
of  Marlborough.  This  induced  the  queen  to  fend  him  thither, 
at  the  end  of  March,  with  the  character  of  her  plenipotentiary, 
•which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  enemy's  disappointment, 
by  defeating  all  their  projects. 

Marfhal    Villars  commanded   the   french   army  in  the   cam- 
paign of  1709;  and  Lewis  XIV.  exprefled   no  fmall   hopes   of 
him,  in  faying  a  little  before   the  opening   of  it,  that  "  Villars 
was  never  beat."     However  the   fiege  of   Tournay,   and    the 
battle  of  Malplaquet,  convinced   the  monarch,  that  Villars  was 
not  invincible.     Upon  the  news  of  the  glorious  victory,  gained 
Aug.  I,  1709,  the  city  of  London  renewed  their  congratulatory 
addrefles  to  the   queen  5  and  her   majefty  in  council,   Oct.  3, 
ordered  a  proclamation  for  a  general  thankfgiving.     The  duke 
of  Marlborough  came  to  St.  James's  Nov.  10,  and   foon  after 
received  the  thanks  of  both  houfes  :   and  the  queen,   as  if  de- 
firous  of  any  occafion  to  mew  her  kindnefs  to  him,  appointed 
him  lord  lieutenant  and  cuftos  rotulorum  of  the  county  of  Ox- 
ford.    But  amidft  thefe  honours,  preferments,  and  favours,  he 
was  really  chagrined  to  the  lad  degree.      He  perceived,  that  the 
french  intrigues  began  to  prevail  both  in  England  and  Holland  : 
the  affair  of  Dr.  Sacheverell  had  thrown  the   nation  into  a  fer- 
ment ;  and  the  queen  was  not  only  eitranged  from  the  duchefs 
of  Marlborough,  but  had  taken  fuch  a  diflike  to  her,  that  (he 
feldom  appeared  at  court. 

In  the  beginning  of  1710,  the  French  fet  on  foot  a  new  ne- 
gotiation for  a  peace,  which  was  commonly  called  the  treaty  of 
Gertruydenburg.  The  ftates  upon  this  having  (hewn  an  in- 
clination to  enter  into  conferences  with  the  french  plenipo- 
tentiaries, the  houfe  of  commons  immediately  framed  an  ad- 
drefs  to  the  queen,  that  fhe  would  be  pleafed  to  fend  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  over  to  the  Hague.  She  did  fo ;  and  to- 
wards the  latt-?r  end  of  February  he  went  to  the  Hague,  where 
he  met  with  prince  Eugene,  and  foon  after  fet  out  with  him 
for  the  army,  which  was  aiTembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tournay.  This  campaign  was  very  fuccefsful,  many  towns 
being  taken  and  fortrelies  reduced  :  notwithstanding  which, 
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when  the   duke   came  over  to  England,  as  he  did  about  the 
middle  of  December,  he  found  his  intereft   declining,  and  his 
fervices  fet  at   nought.     The  negotiations  for  peace  were   car- 
ried on  during  a  great  part  of  the  fummer,  but  ended   at   laft 
in  nothing.     In   the  midft  of  the   fummer,   the   queen  began 
the    great    change    in  her  miniftry,  by    removing   the  earl  of 
Sunderland  from  being  fecretary  of  (late  ;  and,  on  Aug.  8,  the 
lord    treafurer  Godolphin  was  likewife  removed.     Upon  the 
meeting  of  the  parliament,  no  notice  was  taken  in  the  addreiTes 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  fuccefs :  an  attempt   indeed  was 
made  to   procure  him  the  thanks  of  the  houfe   of  peers,  but  it 
was  eagerly  oppofed  by  the   duke  of  Argyle.     His   grace  was 
kindly  received  by  the  queen,  who  feemed  defirous  to  have  him 
live  upon  good  terms   with  her   new   miniftry  ;  but  this  was 
thought  impracticable,  and  it  was  every  day  expected  that  he 
would  lay  down  his  commiflion.     He  did  not  do  this;  but  he 
carried  the  golden  key,  the  enfign  of  the  duchefs  of  Marlbo- 
rough's  office,  January  19,  1711,  to  the  queen,  and  refigned  all 
her  employments  with  great  duty   and   fubmifiion.     With  the 
fame  firmnefs  and  compofure  he  confulted  the  neceflary  mea- 
fures  for  the  next  campaign,  with   thofe  whom  he   knew  to  be 
no  friends  of  his  -,  and  treated  all  parties  with   candor  and  re- 
fpe6r..     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  duke   felt  fome  inward  dif- 
quiet,  though  he  {hewed  no  outward  concern,  at  lead  for  him- 
felf  :  but  when  the  earl  of  Galway  was  very  indecently  treated  in 
the  houfe  of  lords,  the  duke  of  Maryborough  could  not  help  fay- 
ing, u  it  was  fomewhat  ftrange,  that  generals,  who  had  acted  ac- 
cording to   the  beft  of  their  understandings,  and  had  loft  their 
limbs  in  their  fervice,  mould  be  examined  like   offenders  about 
infignificant  things." 

An  exterior  civility,  in  court  language  ftyled  a  good  under- 
ftanding,  being  eftablifhed  between  the  duke  and  the  new  mini- 
ftry, the  duke  went  over  to  the  Hague,  to  prepare  for  the  next 
campaign,  which  at  the  fame  time  he  knew  would  be  his 
laft.  He  exerted  himfelf  in  an  uncommon  manner,  and  was 
attended  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  ufual.  There  was  in  this 
campaign  a  continued  trial  of  fkill  between  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough  and  marfhall  Villars  ;  and  as  great  a  general  as  the 
latter  was,  he  was  obliged  at  length  to  fubmit  to  the  former. 
He  embarked  for  England  when  the  campaign  was  over,  and 
came  to  London  Nov.  8.  He  {hewed  fome  caution  in  his 
manner  of  coming ;  for  happening  to  land  the  very  night  of 
queen  Elizabeth's  inauguration,  when  great  rejoicings  were  in- 
tended by  the  populace,  he  continued  very  prudently  at  Green- 
wich, and  the  next  day  waited  on  the  queen  at  Hampton-court, 
who  received  him  graciouily.  He  was  vifited  by  the  minifters, 
and  vifited  them ;  but  he  did  not  go  to  council,  becaule  a  ne- 
gotiation of  peace  was  then  on  the  carpet,  upon  a  bafis  which 
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he  did  by  no  means  approve.  He  acquainted  her  majefty  irt 
the  audience  he  had  at  his  arrival,  that  as  he  could  not  concur 
in  the  nieafures  of  thofe  who  directed  h«r  councils,  fo  he 
would  not  diftract  them  by  a  fruitlcfs  oppofition.  Yet  finding 
himlelf  attacked  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  loaded  with  the  im- 
putation of  having  protracted  the  war,  he  vindicated  his  con- 
duct and  character  with  great  dignity  and  fpirit ;  and  in  a 
moll  pathetic  fpeech  appealed  to  the  queen  his  millrefs,  who 
was  there  incognito,  for  the  falfehood  of  that  imputation ; 
declaring,  that  he  was  as  much  for  peace  as  any  man,  provided 
it  was  fuch  a  peace  as  might  be  expected  from  a  war  under- 
taken on  fuch  juft  motives,  and  carried  on  with  uninterrupted 
fuccefs.  This  had  a  great  effect  on  that  auguft  aiTembly,  and 
perhaps  made  fome  impreflion  on  the  queen ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  it  gave  fuch  an  edge  to  the  refentment  of  his  enemies,  who 
were  then  in  power,  that  they  refolved  at  all  adventures  to  re- 
move him.  Thofe  who  were  thus  refolved  to  diveft  him  of 
his  commiiTion,  found  themfelves  under  a  necefllty  to  engage 
the  queen  to  take  it  from  him.  This  neceflity  arofe  chiefly  from 
prince  Eugene's  being  expected  to  come  over  with  a  com- 
miiFion  from  the  emperor  ;  and  to  give  fome  kind  of  colour  to 
it,  an  enquiry  was  promoted  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  to  fix 
a  very  high  imputation  upon  the  duke,  as  if  he  had  put  very 
large  fums  of  public  money  into  his  own  pocket.  When  a 
queftion  to  this  purpofe  had  been  carried,  the  queen,  by  a 
letter,  conceived  in  very  obfcure  terms,  acquainted  him  with 
her  having  no  farther  occafion  for  his  fervice,  and  difmifled  him 
from  all  his  employments. 

He  was  from  this  time  expofed  to  a  mod  painful  perfecutiom 
On  the  one  hand,  he  was  attacked  by  the  clamours  of  the 
populace,  and  by  thofe  licentious  fcribblers,  who  are  always 
ready  to  efpoufe  the  quarrels  of  a  miniftry,  and  to  infult 
without  mercy  whoever  they  know  may  be  infulted  with  im- 
punity :  on  the  other  hand,  a  profecutipn  was  commenced 
againit  him  by  the  attorney-general,  for  applying  public  money 
to  his  private  ufe ;  and  the  workmen  employed  in  building 
Blenheim-houfe,  though  fet  at  work  by  the  crown,  were  en- 
couraged to  fue  him  for  the  money  that  was  due  to  them.  All 
his  actions  were  alfo  fhamefully  mifreprefented.  Thefe  unea- 
finefles,  joined  to  his  grief  for  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Godol- 
phin,  induced  him  to  gratify  his  enemies,  by  going  into  a  volun- 
tary exile.  Accordingly,  he  embarked  at  Dover,  November  14, 
1712  ;  and  landing  at  Oftend,  went  to  Antwerp,  and  fo  to  Aix 
la  Chapelle,  being  every  where  received  with  the  honours  due 
to  his  high  rank  and  merit.  T  he  duchefs  alfo  attended  her  lord 
in  all  his  journies,  and  particularly  in  his  vifit  to  the  principa- 
lity of  Mindclhcim,  which  was  given  him  by  the  emperor,  and 
9  exchanged 
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exchanged  for  another  at  the  peace,  winch  was  made  while  the 
duke  was  abroad.  The  conclusion  of  that  peace  was  fo  far  from 
reftoring  harmony  among  the  feveral  parties  of  Great- Britain, 
that  it  widened  their  differences  exceedingly :  infomuch  that 
the  chiefs,  defpairing  of  fafety  in  the  way  they  were  in,  are  faid 
to  have  fecretly  invited  the  duke  back  to  England.  Be  that  as 
it  will,  it  is  very  certain  that  he  took  a  resolution  of  returning, 
a  little  before  the  queen's  death ;  and  landing  at  Dover,  came 
to  London,  Aug.  4,  1714-  He  was  received  with  all  demon- 
ih'ations  of  joy,  by  thofe  who,  upon  the  demife  of  the  queen, 
which  had  happened  upon  the  lit,  were  entrufted  with  the  go- 
vernment ;  and  upon  the  arrival  of  George  I.  was  particularly 
diftinguifhed  by  ao1:s  of  royal  favour  :  for  he  was  again  declared 
captain-general  and  commander  in  chief  of  all  his  majefty's  land 
forces,  colonel  of  the  firil  regiment  of  foot  guards,  and  mailer 
of  the  ordnance. 

His  advice  was  of  great  ufe  in  concerting  thofe  meafures  by 
which  the  rebellion  in  1715  was  crumed ;  and  his  advice  on  this 
occafion  was  the  lafl  effort  he  made  in  refpedt  to  public  affairs: 
for  his  infirmities  increafmg  with  his  years,  he  retired  from 
bufinefs,  and  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  time,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  at  one  or  other  of  his  country-houies.  His 
death  happened  June  16,  1722,  in,  his  731!  year,  at  Windibr- 
lodge  •,  and  his  corpfe,  on  Aug.  o,  was  interred  with  the  high- 
f  ft  folemnity  in  Weftminfter-abbey.  Befides  the  marquis  of 
Blandford,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  he  had  four 
daughters,  which  married  into  the  beft  families  of  the  kingdom. 

CHURCHILL  (CHARLES),  an  englifh  poet  and  celebrated 
fatyrift,  was  fon  of  the  rev.  Charles  Churchill,  curate  and  lec- 
turer of  St.  John's,  Weftminiler ',  and  born  in  1731.  He  was 
educated  at  Weftminfter  fchool.  where,  his  capacity  was  deemed 
greater  than  his  application  >  fo  that  lie  had  the  character  of 
one  of  thofe  who  could  do  fornething  if  he  would.  It  is  eaiy 
to  conceive,  that  a  flrong  imagination  and  violent  fpirits,  iuch 
as  he  pofiefTedf  could  not  tamely  pace  on  in  the  trammels  of 
a  fchool-education.  When  fent  to  Oxford,  he  was  refufed  ad- 
mittance, for  want  of  {kill  in  the  learned  languages :  it  is  faid, 
that  he  could  have  paffed  the  examination  if  he  would,  but 
that  he  fo  defpifed  the  trilling  queftions  put  to  him,  as  even 
to  ridicule  the  gentleman  who  examined  him.  Upon  returning 
from  Oxford,  he  applied  again  to  his  ftudies  at  Weftminiler  ; 
and  there,  at  the  age  of  17,  contracted  an  intimacy  with  a  lady, 
whom  he  married.  At  the  ufual  age  of  going  into  orders,  he 
was  ordained  by  the  biihop  of  London,  though  he  had  taken 
no  degree,  nor  fludied  in  either  univerfity  ;  and  the  firil  em- 
ployment he  had,  was  a  curacy  in  Wales  of  30!.  a  year.  In 
order  to  eke  out  his  fcanty  finances,  he  entered  into  a  branch 
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of  trade  ;  which  was  no  other  than  keeping  a  cider  cellar,  and 
dealing  in  this  liquor  through  that  part  of  the  country  :  but 
this  did  not  anfwer,  and  a  fort  of  rural  bankruptcy  was  the 
confequence  of  his  attempt. 

Upon  leaving  Wales,  he  came  to  London,  and  his  father 
dying  foon  after,  he  ftept  into  the  church  where  he  had  offi- 
ciated. To  improve  his  income,  he  alfo  undertook  to  teach 
young  ladies  to  read  and  write ;  and  was  employed  for  this 
purpofe  in  a  boarding-fchool,  where  he  behaved  with  the  mod 
exact  decorum.  His  revenue,  however,  not  fufficing  for  his 
ftyle  of  living,  feveral  debts  were  contracted  ;  and  a  gaol  feemed 
ready  to  complete  his  misfortunes.  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  father  of 
the  poet  of  that  name,  and  who  was  fecond  mafter  of  Weftmin- 
fter  fchcol,  relieved  him  from  this  diftrefs,  by  paying  his  debts, 
or  at  lead  fatisfying  his  creditors ;  and  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  fon, 
foon  after  publifhing  his  much-applauded  poem,  intituled,  the 
Actor,  Churchill  followed  his  example,  and  undertook  the 
Rofciad.  It  firft  came  out  without  the  name  of  the  author ; 
but  the  juftnefs  of  its  remarks,  and  particularly  the  feverity  of 
the  fatire,  greatly  excited  the  public  curiofity.  Though  he 
never  difowned  this  piece,  but  even  openly  gloried  in  it ;  yet  the 
public  feemed  unwilling  to  give  him  credit  for  it,  and  afcribed 
it  to  a  combination  of  wits,  fuch  as  Lloyd,  Colman,  Thornton, 
Sec.  He  fet  his  name  however  to  the  fecond  edition.  His  next 
performance  was,  an  Apology  to  the  Critical  Reviewers :  a 
performance  much  applauded  alfo,  and  equally  fatirical  with  the 
former. 

But  what  fame  he  got  by  thefe  productions,  which  was  in- 
deed very  great  and  deferved,  he  loft  by  his  morals ;  and, 
while  his  writings  amufed  the  town,  his  actions  difgufted  it. 
Not  intoxicated  merely,  but  downright  drunk  vith  fuccefs,  he 
now  quitted  his  wife  ;  and  refigning  his  gown,  vv;th  all  clerical 
functions,  commenced  a  man  of  the  town,  and  indulged  in  all 
the  gaieties  and  even  vices  of  it.  His  next  poem  was  intituled, 
Night:  and  after  that  he  publiflied  the  GhofL*  Dr.  Johnfon, 
the  author  of  the  Rambler,  had,  it  feems,  fpoken  lightly  of 
Churchill's  productions  :  in  this  poem  he  has  defcribed  Johnfon 
under  the  character  of  Pompofo,  and  the  defcription  is  allowed  to 
have  merit.  The  poems,  Night  and  the  Ghofl,  had  not  the 
rapid  fale  expected  by  the  author  ;  but  the  Prophecy  of  Famine, 
which  fucceeded,  produced  him  again  in  all  his  luitre.  It  had 
all  the  circumftances  of  time,  place,  and  party,  to  recommend 
it  j  and  Mr.  "Wilkes  faid,  before  its  publication,  "  that  he  was 
fure  it  mud  take,  becaufe  it  was  at  once  perfonal,  poetical, 
and  political."  He  afterwards  published  his  Epiiile  to  Hogarth, 
Gotham,  Independence,  the  Times,  &c.  in  all  which  there  are 
things  great  and  fiiining  :  but,  upon  the  whole,  they  fecm  writ- 
tea 
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ten  by  a  man  who  defired  to  avail  hiinfelf  of  the  public  curiofity 
in  his  favour,  and  whofe  principal  aim  herein  was  at  the  pod  cts 
of  his  readers. 

In  October  1764  he  went  over  to  Boulogne,  on  a  vifit  to 
Mr.  Wilkes  •,  and  was  there  attacked  by  a  fever,  which  carried 
him  off  the  5th  of  November.  After  his  death,  his  poems  were 
collected  and  printed  together,  in  two  vols.  8vo  ;  and  being,  as 
above  obferved,  very  perfonal  and  political,  will,  when  the  ful- 
nefs  of  time  in  all  come,  admit  of  a  commentary  replete  with 
anecdotes. 

CHURCHYARD  (THOMAS),  was  born  at  Shrewsbury,  but  at 
what  period  is  not  certainly  known.  He  wrote  a  bock  in  vevfe  of 
the  Worthies  of  Wales,  which  at  that  time  was  greatly  eileemed. 
Mr.  Cambden,  in  his. Remains,  has  preferved  a  copy  of  his  epi- 
taph, written  by  himfelf,  by  which  it  appears  that  he  was  very 
poor,  as  poets  fometimes  are.  The  epitaph  was  as  follows  : 

Come,  Ale&o,  lend  me  thy  torch, 
To  find  a  church- yard  in  a  church-porch  ; 
Poverty  and  poetry  his  tomb  doth  enclofe, 
Wherefore,  good  neighbours,  be  merry  in  profe. 

It  is  conjectured  that  he  died  about  the  I  ith  year  of  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  A.  D.  1570. 

CIACCONIUS  (PETRUS),  a  very  learned  critic  of  Spain, 
was  born  at  Toledo  in  1^25,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1581.  He 
was  employed  with  others,  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  correcting 
the  calendar.  We  have  learned  notes  of  his  upon  Arnobius, 
Tertullian,  CaiTian,  Pompeius,  Juftus,  .Caefar,  Pliny,  Terence, 
&c.  He  was  the  author  likewife  of  fome  feparate  little  trea- 
tifes,  one  particularly  de  Triciinio  Romano  -,  which,  with  thofe 
of  Fulvius  Urfmus  and  Mercurialis  upon  the  fame  fubjecl,  has 
been  publifhed  at  Amiterdam,  1664,  in  12 mo,  with  figures  to 
illufirate  the  defcriptions. 

CIACONIUS,  or  CHACON  (ALPHONSUS)  of  Bae'ca  in  Anda- 
lufia,  died  at  Rome  in  1599,  at  the  age  of  ^9,  with  the  title 
of  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  He  wrote  :  i.  Vitse  &  gefta  ro- 
manorum  pontificum  &  cardinalium,  reprinted  at  Rome  1076, 
4  vols.  fol.  with  a  continuation.  2.  Hiftoria  utriufque  belli  Da-r 
cici.  In  one  part  of  this  work  Ciaconius  does  his  utmoil  to 
prove  that  the  foul  of  1  rajan  was  delivered  from  hell  by  the 
prayers  of  St.  Gregory.  3.  Bibliotbeca  fcriptorum  ad  ann.  158 }, 
publimed  by  Camufat  at  Paris  1731,  and  at  Amfterdam  1743> 
fol.  4.  An  explication  of  Trajan's  pillar,  in  latin,  1576.  fol. 
with  plates. 

CIAMPINI  (JoHN   JUSTIN),  born   at  Rome  in   1633.     He 

quitted   the  iludy  of  the  civil   law  for  the  practice  of  the  apo- 

ftolical  chancery.      This  however  did  not  prevent  him   from 
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applying  to  the  fciences  and  polite  literature.  It  was  by  his 
care  and  activity  that  the  academy  of  ecclcfoftical  hiftory  was 
inftituted  at  Rome  in  1671.  In  1677  he  eft ablifhedy under  the 
aufpicc:  of  the  famous  Chriftina,  an  academy  of  mathematics  and 
natural  hiftory,  which,  by  the  name  of  its  patron  and  the  merit 
of  its  members,  foon  became  known  throughout  Europe.  This 
literary  man  died  in  (698,  aged  65.  His  xvritin^s  aie  :  :.  Con- 
jecturse  de  perpetuo  azymorum  ufu  in  ecclefia  ladna,  4to.  '688. 
2.  Vetera  monumenta,  in  qu'bus  prsecipua  mufiva  opera,  i?cra- 
rum  profanarumque  sedium  ftru6tura,  differtatioriibuS  iconibuf- 
que  illuftrantur  1690,  i'~99,  -1  vr)ls.  fol.  It  is  upon  the  origin 
of  the  moft  curious  remains  of  the  buildings  of  antienl  Rome, 
with  explanations  and  plates  of  thofe  mrr?uments  3.  De 
facris  atfdificiis  a  Conftantino  Magnc  conitruc~lis,  fol.  s6g3.  4. 
An  examination  of  the  "  f  ive;-  of  the  PC  s'3  >.  io  to  b;  written 
by  Anailafius  the  librarian.  5.  Several  other  diflertaL  V'$. 

GIBBER  (CoLLEY;  "oet  iaureat  to  ~orge  U,  comedian, 
and  dramatic  writer,  was  born  at  .London,  November  .  1671. 
His  fctiher,  Caius  Gabriel  •  ^bber  vas  a  nati\c  01  Holftein,  \-'ho 
came  into  Englar.d  befo~  ic  r.itK.-n  *  f  Charles  (h  to  fol- 

low his  profefiion,  which  v\  LS  .  uat  of  a  itatuary.  Tue  baiTo- 
relievo  on  the  pedeftal  ;>f  the  great  column,  or  monument,  in 
the  city  of  London,  and  the  two  figures  of  t;.>e  lunatics,  the  raving 
and  melancholy,  over  the  gates  of  Bethlehem  hofpital,  are  no 
bad  proofs  of  his  Ikill  as  an  artifl.  His  mother  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  William  Colleyyefq;  of  an  antient  family  of  Glaifton 
In  Rutland  •,  and  it  was  her  brother,  Edward  Colley,  efq;  who 
gave  Gibber  his  chriflian  name.  In  1682  he  was  fent  to  the 
free-fchool  of  Grantham  in  Lincoinfhire  j  and  fuch  learning, 
he  tells  us,  as  that  fchool  could  give  him,  is  the  moft  he  ever 
pretended  to,  neither  utterly  forgetting,  nor  much  improving  it 
afterwards  by  (ludy.  In  1687  he  was  taken  from  Grantham 
to  itand  at  the  election  of  children  into  Winchefter  college, 
upon  the  ftrength  and  credit  of  being  defcended  by  his  mother's 
fide  from  "William  of  Wykeham  the  founder  ;  but  not  fucceed- 
ing  here,  he  prevailed  with  his  father  to  haften  him  to  the  uni- 
verfity.  Mean  while  the  revolution  of  1688  happened,  which 
gave  a  turn  to  Gibber's  fortune  ;  for  inftead  of  going  to  an  uni- 
verfity,  and  qualifying  himfelf  for  the  church,  for  which  his 
father  had  defigned  him,  he  was  driven  to  take  up  arms  in  favour 
of  the  prince  of  Orange.  This  he  did  under  the  earl  of  Devon- 
fhire  at  Nottingham,  who  was  there  in  his  road  to  Chatfworth 
in  Derbyfhire  ;  where  his  father  was  then  employed,  with  other 
artifts  of  all  kinds,  in  raifing  that  feat  from  a  gothic  to  a  gre- 
cian  magnificence. 

Soon  after  this,  Gibber  betook  himfelf  to  the  ftage,  for  which 

he  had  conceived  a  very  early  inclination  j  but  he  did  not  meet 
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with  much  encouragement  at  firft,  being  full  three  quarters  of 
a  year  before  he  was  taken  into  a  falary  of  los.  per  week; 
which,  with  the  afliftance  of  food  and  raiment  at  his  father's 
houfe,  he  then  thought,  he  fays,  a  mod  plentiful  acceflion,  and 
himfelf  the  happiell  of  mortals.  The  fir  ft  part,  in  which  he  ap- 
peared with  any  glimpfe  of  fuccefs,  was  the  chaplain  in  the  Or- 
phan, which  he  performed  very  well.  Goodman,  an  old  celebrated 
actor,  upon  feeing  him  in  this  part,  ailirmed  with  an  oath,  that 
he  would  one  day  make  a  good  actor :  and  this  commendation 
from  fo  perfect  a  judge,  filled  his  bofom,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf, 
with  fuch  tranfports,  that  he  queflions  whether  Alexander 
himfelf,  or  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  felt  greater  at  the  head  of 
their  victorious  armies.  The  next  part  he  (hone  in  was  that 
of  Lord  Touchwood,  in  Congreve's  Double  Dealer,  acted  before 
queen  Mary ;  which  he  got  perfect  in  one  day  upon  the  illnefs 
of  Kynafton,  who  was  to  have  acted  it.  To  this  he  was  re- 
commended by  the  author,  and  performed  it  ib  well,  that  Con- 
greve  made  him  the  compliment  of  faying,  he  had  not  only 
anfwered,  but  exceeded  his  expectations ;  arid  he  laid  more  of 
him  to  his  mailers,  the  patentees,  upon  ••  1.ich  his  falary  was 
raifed  from  155.  a  week,  as  it  then  flood,  to  2os.  The  part  of 
Fondlewife,  in  the  Old  Batchelor,  was  the  next  in  which  he 
diftinguimed  himfelf. 

All  this  applaufe,  neverthelefs,  which  Gibber  gained  by  act- 
ing,  did  not  advance  him  in  the  manner  he  had  reafon  to  ex- 
pect ;  and  therefore,  that  he  might  leave  nothing  un attempted, 
he  refolved  to  {hew  himfelf  in  fome  new  Hue  of  diftinction. 
With  this  view  he  wrote  his  firft  play,  called  Love's  laft  Shift ; 
which  was  acted  Jan.  1695,  and  in  which  he  performed  the  part 
of  Sir  Novelty  Fafhion  himfelf.  This  cpmedy  met  with  the  fuc- 
cefs it  deferved ;  and  the  character  of  the  fop  was  ib  well  exe- 
cuted, that  from  thence  Gibber  was  never  thought  to  have  his 
equal  in  parts  of  the  fame  caft.  From  this  time  he  began  to 
write  plays ;  and  it  is  obfervable,  fays  he,  "  that  my  mufe  and 
my  fpoufe  (for  he  was  married  it  feems)  were  equally  prolific  ; 
that  the  one  was  feldom  the  mother  of  a  child,  but  in  the  fame 
year  the  other  made  me  the  father  of  a  play.  I  think  we  had 
a  dozen  of  each  fort  between  us  ;  of  both  which  kinds  fome 
died  in  their  infancy,  and  near  an  equal  number  of  each  were 
alive  when  I  quitted  the  theatre." 

The  Carelefs  Hufband  is  reckoned  his  befl  play,  and  acted 
in  1704,  with  great  and  deferved  fuccefs.  Gibber  himfelf  fays, 
that  whatever  favourable  reception  this  comedy  met  with  from 
the  public,  it  would  be  unjull  in  him  not  to  place  a  large  {hare 
of^  it  to  the  account  of  Mrs.  Oldfield.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
this  aftrefs  gave  great  fpirit  to  it  in  the  chara&er  of  Lady  Betty 
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Mcdifh ;  yet  not  mdre  than  the  author  himfelf  in  the  part  of 
Lord  Foppington,  wherein  he  was  inimitable. 

But  of  all  his  plays,  none  was  of  more  importance  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  himfelf,  than  his  comedy  called  the  Nonjuror ; 
which  was  a6ted  in  1717,  and  dedicated  to  the  king :  the  hint 
of  it  being  taken  from  the  Tartuffe  of  Moliere.  It  was  confi- 
dered  as  a  party  piece,  and,  as  he  forefaw,  he  had  never  after 
fair  play  given  to  any  thing  he  wrote.  He  was  the  conftant  butt 
of  Mifl  in  his  Weekly  Journal,  and  of  all  the  Jacobite  faction. 
Another  ill  confequence.,  for  we  fuppofe  it  will  be  reckoned 
fuch,  which  attended  the  fuccefs  of  this  play,  was,  that  it  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  mifunderftanding  between  Pope  and  Gibber  ; 
which,  growing  in  piocefs  of  time  from  bad  to  worfe,  raifed 
the  latter  to  be  the  hero  of  the  Dunciad  :  this  Gibber  himfelf  tells 
us  in  his  letter  to  Pope,  printed  in  1742.  However,  if  the 
Nonjuror  brought  upon  its  author  fome  imaginary  evils,  it  is 
certain  that  it  procured  him  fome  very  real  goods ;  for  when 
he  prefented  it  to  George  I.  the  king  ordered  him  2ool.  and  the 
merit  of  it,  as  he  himfelf  confefles,  made  him  poet  laureat  in 
1730. 

The  fame  year  he  quitted  the  ftage,  though  he  occafionally 
appeared  on  it  afterwards  :  in  particular,  when  "  Papal  Ty- 
ranny in  the  reign  of  king  John,"  a  tragedy  of  his  own,  was 
a£ted  in  I  744,  he  performed  the  part  of  Pandolph  the  pope's 
legate  with  great  fpirit  and  vigour,  though  he  was  at  that  time 
above  70  years  of  age.  He  did  not  die  till  Dec.  1757.  His 
plays,  inch  of  them  as  he  thought  worth  preferving,  he  collected 
and  publiihed  in  2  vols.  4to.  Though  Pope  has  made  him 
the  prince  of  dunces,  yet  we,  who  have  no  particular  enmity  to 
him,  and  confequently  *y:e  not  prejudiced,  fhall  readily  allow 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  parts  :  but  then  he  was  light  and 
vain,  and  feemingly  never  fo  happy  as  when  among  the  great, 
and  making  fport  for  people  who  had  more  money  indeed,  but 
for  the  moil  part  lefs  wit  than  himfelf.  Yet  we  do  not  find, 
that  there  was  any  thing  particularly  bad  or  exceptionable  in 
his  character  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  but  juftice  to  his  memory 
to  fay,  when  we  confider  the  entertainment  he  has  given  the 
public,  both  as  a  writer  and  as  an  actor,  that  the  world  is 
the  better  for  his  having  lived.  He  did  not  fucceed  in  writing 
tragedy,  any  more  than  he  did  in  ad-ting  it  :  nor  in  his  lyric 
capacity,  his  odes  not  partaking  of  that  genius  and  fpirit  which 
he  has  fhewn  in  his  comedies. 

GIBBER  (THEOPHILUS),  fon  of  the  above,  was  born  in  1703  $ 
and,  about  1716,  fent  to  Winchefter  fchool :  where  he  received 
sll  the  education  he  had  to  boaft,  and  very  foon  after  his  re- 
turn from  thence  he  came  on  the  ftage.  Inclination  and  ge- 
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ilius  probably  induced  him  to  make  this  profeffion  his  choice ; 
and  the  power  his  father  poffefTed  as  a  manager  of  the  theatre- 
royal,  together  with  the  estimation  in  which  he  flood  as  an 
actor,  enabled  this  his  fon  to  purfue  it  with  confiderable  ad- 
vantages, which  are  not  always  fo  favourably  attendant  upon 
the  firft  attempts  of  a  young  performer.  In  this  profefiion, 
however,  he  quickly  gave  proofs  of  great  merit,  and  foon  at- 
tained a  confiderable  (hare  of  the  public  favour.  His  manner 
of  acting  was  in  the  fame  walk  of  characters,  which  his  father 
had  with  fo  much  and  fo  juft  a  reputation  fupported.  In  his 
fteps  he  trod  ;  and  though  not  with  equal  excellence,  yet  with 
fufficient  to  fet  him  on  a  rank  with  mod  of  the  rifing  genera- 
tion of  performers,  both  as  to  prefent  worth  and  future  prc- 
fpect  of  improvement. 

The  fame  natural  imperfections,  which  were  fo  long  the  bars 
to  his  father's  theatrical  advancement,  flood  dill  more  ftrongly 
in  his  way.     His  perfon  was  far  from  pleafmg,  the  features  of 
his  face  rather  difgufting.     His  voice  had  the  fame  fhrill  treble, 
but  without  that  mufical  harmony    of  which    his  father  was 
matter.     Yet  flill  an  apparent  good  underftanding  and   quick- 
nefs  of  parts,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  he  ought  to  exprefs, 
together  with  a  vivacity  in  his  manner,  and  a  kind  of  effron- 
terie^  which  was  well  adapted  to  the  characters   he  was  to  re- 
prefent,  pretty  amply  counterbalanced  thofe  deficiencies.     In  a 
word,  his  firfl  fetting  out  in  life  feemed  to  promife  the  affurance 
of  future  happinefs  to  him,  both  as  to  eafe  and  even  affluence 
of  circumflances,  and  with  refpect  to  fame  and  reputation ; 
had  not  one  foible  overclouded  his  brighteft  profpects,  and  at 
length  led  him  into  errors,  the  confequences  of  which  it  was 
almoft  irnpofTible  he  mould  ever  be  able  to  retrieve.     This  foible 
was  no  other  than  a  total  want  of  ceconomy.     A  fondncfs  for 
indulgences,  which  a  moderate  income  could  not  afford,  pro- 
bably induced  him  to  fubmit  to  obligations,  which  it  had  the 
appearance  of  meannefs  to  accept.     In  fhort,  his  life  was  one 
continued  feries  of  diftrefs,  extravagance  and  perplexity,  till  the 
winter  1757,  when  he  was  engaged  by  Sheridan  to  go  over  to 
Dublin,  to  aflift  him  in  making  a  fland  againft  the  new  theatre 
juft  then  opened  in  oppofition  to  him  in  Crow-ftreet.     On  this 
expedition  Gibber  embarked  at  Park  Gate  (together  with  Mad- 
dox,  the  celebrated  wire-dancer,  who  had  alfo  been  engaged  as 
an  auxiliary  to  the  fame  theatre)  on  board  the  Dublin  Trader, 
fome  time  in  October ;  but  the  high  winds,  which  are  frequent 
then  in  St.   George's    Channel,  and  which  are  fatal  to  many 
veffels  in  their  pnfiage  from  this  kingdom   to  Ireland,  proved 
particularly  fo   to  this.     The  veffel  was  driven  on  the   coaft  of 
Scotland,  where  it  was  cafl  away  \  every  foul  in  it  (and  the  paf- 
fengers  were  extremely  numerous)  periihing  in  the  waves,  and 
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the  (hip  itfelf  fo  entirely  loft,  that  fcarcely  any  veftiges  of 
it  remained  to  indicate  v/here  it  had  been  wrecked,  excepting 
a  box  of  books  and  papers,  which  were  known  to  be  Gibber's, 
and  which  were  caft  up  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Scotland. 

As  a  writer,  he  has  not  rendered  himfelf  very  confpicuous, 
excepting  in  fome  appeals  to  the  public  on  peculiar  circum- 
flances  of  his  own  diftrefled  life.  His  name  appears  to  [i], 
the  Lives  of  the  poets  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  1753, 
5  vols.  i2mo  :  and  in  the  dramatic  way  he  has  altered  for  the 
itage  three  pieces  of  other  authors,  and  produced  one  of  his 
own.  Their  titles  are,  j.  Henry  VI.  a  tragedy  from  Shak- 
fpear.  2.  The  Lover,  a  comedy.  3.  Pattie  and  Peggy,  a  bal- 
lad opera,  4.  An  alteration  of  Shakfpear's  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

GIBBER  (SUSANNA  MARIA),  who  for  feveral  years  was  reck- 
oned   not  only    the   be  ft  actrefs  in  England,  but  fuppofed  by 
many  to  excel  the  celebrated  mademoifelle  Glairon  of  the  con- 
tinent, was  the  daughter  of  an  eminent  upholfterer  in  Covent- 
garden,    and    fifter  to  Dr.  Thomas  Auguftin  Arne,  celebrated 
for  his    taile    in  muficai  compofiticn.     Her  firft  appearance  on 
the  ftage  was  as  a  finger,  in  which  light  the  fweetneis  of  her  voice 
rended  her  very  confpicuous.     However,  her  judgment,  or  her 
ear,  did  not  feem  to  equal  her  natural  powers  in  this  refpe£l  ; 
for  to  the  laft  fhe  fung  out  of  tune  in  thofe  fhort  fongs,  which 
now  and  then  came  into  her  caft  of  parts.     It  was  in  this  fitu- 
ation  that,    in   April   1734,   fhe  married  Theoph.  Gibber,  who 
had    been    before   married-,  but  his  wife  dying,  as  he  informs 
us    himfelf,   Mifs    Arne's    amiable  and  virtuous  difpofition  in- 
duced him  once  more  to  marry  ;  and  the  firft  year  of  their  nup- 
tials  was  attended  with  as  much  felicity,  as  could  be  expecled 
from  people    that   were  poor  and  fond,  and  leading  a  life  of 
fplendid  poverty.     Thefe  nuptials  were  by  no  means  agreeable 
to  old  Coiley,  who  had  entertained  hopes  of  fettling  his  fon  in 
a  more  refpe&able  line  of  life  than  on  the  ftage ;  but  the  ami- 
able  deportment  of  his  daughter-in-law,  and  the  feeming  re- 
formation of  his  fon,  induced  him  to  forgive  and  to  take  the  young 
couple  into  favour.     As  he   was  a  manager   of  Drury-lane  play- 
houfe  at  that  time,  fo  he  in  general  undertook  to  inftrucl.  the 
younger  actors;  and  one  day  at  a  rehearfal,  his  fon  happening  to 
mention  his  hope  that  young  Mrs-  Gibber  might  be  brought  on 
in  fpeakh'g  parts,  as  \veil  as  in  the  light  of  a  finger,  Coiley  delired 
fhe  might  be  brought  to  fpeak  beicre  him.     Upon  her  firft  at- 
tempt to  declaim  in  tragedy,  as  he  informs  us,  he  was  furprifed 

[i]  A   double  literary  fraud   was  here  night  pafs  for  his  father's.    The  real  pub- 
intended.      Theophilus   Cibber,   who  was  lifher  was  Mr,  Robert  Shiels,  an  amanu« 
then  in  the  King's  Bench,  had  ten  guineas  enfis  of  D».  Johnfon,  on  whofe  authority 
lor  the    ule   of  his  name,   which  was  put  this  anecdote  is  related, 
ambiguoufly  Mr.  Crbber,  in  oicier  that  it 
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at  fuch  a  variety  of*  powers  united  ;  her  fpeaking  voice  was  per- 
fectly mufical,  her  expreflion  both  in  voice  and  feature  ftrong 
and  pathetic  at  pleafure,  and  her  figure  at  that  time  perfectly 
in  proportion.  He  therefore  afliduoufly  undertook  to  culti- 
vate thofe  :-ilents,  and  taught  her  at  home  for  fome  time  with 
great  application.  Her  firit  appearance  was  in  1736,  in  the 
character  of  Zara,  in  Aaron  Hill's  tragedy,  being  its  firft  re- 
preientation.  The  audience  were  both  delighted  and  aftonifh- 
ed  with  her  excellence ;  for  the  had  united  grace  with  majefty, 
even  in  a  greater  degree  than  Mrs.  Oldfield  had  done  before. 
The  confequence  was,  that  by  her  merit  the  piece,  which  was 
at  bed  an  indifferent  tranflation,  made  its  way  upon  the  ftage ; 
and  her  reputation  as  an  actrefs  was  eftabliihed  beyond  the 
power  of  envy  to  remove.  Her  falary  now  therefore  was  raifed 
from  305.  a  week  to  double  that  fum  ;  and  her  hufband,  as  well 
as  her  father-in-law,  began  to  felicitate  themfelves  that  they 
had  made  fo  valuable  an  alliance. - 

But  though  Mrs.  Gibber's  excellence  as  an  aclrefs  was  never 
after  difputed,  yet  the  tranquillity  of  the  family  into  which  (he 
was  matched  was  by  no  means  rendered  permanent  by  her  fuc- 
cefs.     She  was  married  to  a  man  who  was  luxurious  and  pro- 
digal,   and  rapacious  after  money   to  gratify  a  thoufand  calls 
from   paflions    or  vanity.      His  pride  however  not  permitting 
him  to  reftrain  his  expences,  though  he  gratified  them  even  at 
the  expence  of  that  pride,  he  was  refolved  to  make  a  facrifice  of 
what  every  honeft  man  holds  dear — I  mean,  the  honour  of  his 
wife.     With  this  view  therefore  he  cemented  the  clofeft  friend- 
Ihip    with   a  gentleman,  whom  we  will  call  Mr.  Benefit ;  for 
that  was  the  name  which  Gibber  gave  him.     This  gentleman 
he    introduced   to   his  wife,   recommended  to  her,   gave  them, 
frequent  interviews,  and  even  faw  them  put,  as  if  by  accident, 
in    the  fame  bed.      All  this  appeared  upon  the  trial  afterwards 
commenced  by  himfelf  for  criminal  correfpondence.     Thus  our 
a£trefs  ailailed  on  every  tide,  by  the  perfuafions  of  her  hufband, 
by  the  difagreeablenefs  of  his  perfon,  by  the  worthleflhefs  of 
his  heart,  by  the  indigence  to  which  fhe  was  reduced  from  his 
prodigality,  by  the  infmuations  of  her  lover,  by  his  pleafmg  ad- 
drefs,  by  numerous  temptations  at  firft  refifted,  yet  Hill  repeat- 
ed ;  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  (he  at  laft  yielded  up   her  per- 
fon, and,  having  given  up  that,  if  (he  gave  alfo  her  heart  ?     In 
fhort,  the  lover  and  the  aclrefs  were  happy  ;  nor  was  the  huf- 
band, who  by  thefe  means  recruited  his  dimmifhed  finances,  lefs 
pleafed.     But  he  had  ilill  an  hidden  motive  of  fatisfa&ion  un- 
known to  the  lovers,  which  he  foon  brought  forward  to  ftrike 
them   with   aftonifhment.     This   was  no   other  than  the  com- 
mencement of   a  fuit  for  criminal  converfation,  laying  his  da- 
mages againft  the  gentleman  at  5000!.     How  the  jury  looked 
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upon  this  affair,  may  be  feen  by  their  verdict,  which  only  gave 
the  plaintiff  icl.  coils-,  a  fum  not  fufficient  to  reimburse  him 
a  fortieth  part  of  his  expences.  From  that  time  Mrs.  Cibber 
difcontinued  living  with  her  hufband,  and  refided  entirely  with 
Mr.  l5enefit,  with  whom  (lie  lived  in  the  moil  perfect  friendship. 
What  degree  of  reputation  flie  pofleffed  even  to  her  lateft  at- 
tempts upon  the  ftage,  may  be  known  by  the  character  given  of 
her  in  an  account  of  a  contemporary  writer.  "  Her  perfon," 
fays  this  panegyriit,  "  is  fliil  perfectly  elegant  •,  for  although 
{he  is  fdmewhat  declined  beyond  the  bloom  of  youth,  and 
even  wants  that  embonpoint  which  fometimes  is  afliftant  in 
concealing  the  impreffions  made  by  the  hand  of  time,  yet  there 
is  fo  complete  a  fymmetry  and  proportion  in  the  different  parts 
which  conftitute  this  lady's  form,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  view 
her  figure,  and  not  think  her  young,  or  look  in  her  face  and 
not  confider  her  handfome.  Her  voice  is  beyond  conception 
plaintive  and  mufical,  yet  far  from  being  deficient  in  power  ; 
for  the  exprelTion  of  refentment  and  difdain,  and  fo  much  com- 
mand of  feature  does  me  poflefs,  for  the  reprefentation  of  pity 
or  rage,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  fay  whether  fhe  affects  the 
hearts  of  an  audience  mod,  when  playing  the  gentle,  the  deli- 
cate Celia,  or  the  haughty,  the  refenting  Hermione  ;  in  the  inno- 
cent love-fick  Juliet,  or  in  the  enraged,  the  forfaken  Alicia.  In 
a  word,  in  every  call  of  tragedy  {he  is  excellent  (K)." 

Beficies  her  excellence  as  an  aclrefs,  me  has  fome  claims  to 
our  efteem  as  a  tranilator,  the  Oracle  of  St.  Foix  being  rendered 
by  her  into  englifh  in  1752,  and  played  for  her  benefit  not 
entirely  without  fuccefs.  1  he  diforder  of  which  {he  died  was 
very  peculiar,  being  fuppofed  to  be  a  rupture  of  one  of  the  coats 
of  the  ilomach.  which  formed  a  fack  at  the  bottom  of  it,  into 
which  the  food  pafled,  and  thus  prevented  digeflion.  She  died 
Jan.  30,  1 766,  and  was  buried  in  one  of  the  cloifters  of  Weft- 
mmfter-abbey  ;  leaving  one  child  by  the  gentleman  with  whom 
{he  cohabited. 

(K)  A  geritle-r.?n,    who  was  in  com-  lefs  thrufh,   and    defpife  the   coarfe  lan,- 

pany  with  Mr.    Garrick  when  the   news  guage  of  feme  of  my  other  heroines ;  but 

of   her    death    was    brought,    heard  him  whatever  was  Gibber's  object,  a  new  part, 

thus    pronounce    her  eulogium  :   <%  Then  or  a   new  drefs,   fhe  was  always  fure   to 

Tragedy    expired   with  her  ;  and  yet  fhe  carry  her  point,  by  the  acutenefs  of   her 

was  the  greateft  female   plague  belonging  invention,  and  the  ileadineCi  of  her  per- 

to  »y  houfe.    I  could  eafily  pany  the  art-  feyerance." 
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